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the finest cherries grown 
~ any time you want them 


Ripe, luscious, Royal Annes—ready 
to serve at a moment’s notice! But 
you must know how to buy them. 


There are too many varying qual- 
ities—too many hundreds of brands 
—to buy any canned fruit by guess. 


The sure way is to know the brand 
that offers the quality you want, then 
see that you get that brand. 


That’s why it is so important—al- 
ways—to ask for and insist that you 
get canned fruits under the DEL 
MONTE label, 


You always know in advance exact- 
ly what DEL MONTE quality is— 
the same uniform goodness in every 
variety—the same assurance of satis- 
faction, no matter when you buy. 


To know cherries at their best 
—ask for DEL MONTE Royal 
Annes. They have the same del- 
icacy and tempting appeal as 
every other fruit in the wide 
DEL MONTE line. 


Just be sasre you say 
DEL MONTE 
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SEND FOR OuR New Booxk—A picked 
collection of recipes taken from the 
favorite suggestions of America's 
foremost cooks —covering the service 
of canned fruits for any eccasion. For 
free copy address Dept, 30, California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco. 
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v0 the cut 
does |. The thick top layer 
Specification Plich and the heavy wearing surlace of 
gravel or slag then applied. 
“Thi f ff mind 
99 
the -year DonGd insures a 
7 “Let’s get it finished—off our minds!” But whether you want a roof constructed 
nA’ Here’s a familiar phrase, you say. But according to The Barrett Specification or 
' it’s more than that— your own specification 
This phrase is a slogan of achievement Whethe» you want a roof for a new or 


4 an axiom to every business executive 
. On steep roofs with drive. It’s the key reason why the 
majority of American business men for 
Use only the toughest many years have covered their buildings 
with Barrett Specification Roofs. 
shingles and roll For when a building is covered with a 
Barrett Specification Roof the owner says 
roofing good-bye to disturbing reports of damage 
from leaks—to unplanned expenditure for 
d b d ° h ° repairs or maintenance. As soon as the 
—an e done with it roof is on he gets a Surety Bond. This 
bond definitely guarantees against ex- 


pense for repairs or maintenance for 20 
years, till 1945. In addition 


this type far outlast the 20-year period 





af specified in the Surety Bond. Many roofs 
of this type, laid 30 to 40 years ago, are 
still giving staunch, weathertight service 
a ; and this without repairs or maintenance, 





Records prove that Barrett Roofs of 


an old butiding 


Three-quarters of a century’s experi- 
ence—the experience of leading archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors—has 
xroved that it pays to see that any 
lino roof is a pitch and felt roof 
and that both pitch and felt bear the 
Barrett Label. 


A Valuable Service—Free! 


Without charge or obligation a Barrett 
Service Man will inspect your roofs. He 
will render an unprejudiced report on 
their condition and explain upkeep meth 
ods that often save expensive repairs. 


This free inspection service is offered to 
owners of buildings with roof areas of 
fifty squares (5,000 square feet) or more. 
Address Inspection Service Department. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street New York City 
N CANADA 


The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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lie damp and soiled in a hamper 


A conclusive safety test 
for garment soaps 


It is easy to determine 
whether of not a soap is 
gentle enough t 
for delicate garments 


be used 


Simply ask yourself this 


question 

"Would I use this 

oap on my fate?” 

in the case of Ivory and 

Ivory Flakes your answer is 
instantly “Yes,” because you 
know that for forty-five 
years women have protected 
tovely complexions by the 
use of Ivory Soap. 


ll 
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HE delicate, filmy silk things 

that fashion requires today will 

soon become streaked and faded 
if treated like the cottons of the gen- 
eral wash. 


Though worn but once and ap- 
parently unsoiled, silk blouses, under- 
garments, stockings, are sure to contain 
impurities which are ruinous to both 
colors and fabrics if allowed to remain 
even for a day. 


Each garment should, therefore, be 
washed in gentle Ivory suds as soon as 
possible after being worn. 

No, this is not a heavy task. 
suds, instantly made from Ivory Flakes 
or Ivory cake soap, cleanses fine things 


Ivory 


quickly—in just a few moments of 


dipping and squeezing. 


Stockings need no ironing. If you 
cannot iron at once the things that 
do need ironing, they should be laid 


away, fresh and clean, until ironing day 


Y 
ase 


comes. What a difference this treat- 
ment will make in their appearance 
and lasting qualities! 

It is scarcely necessary to remind 
you that Ivory suds is safe for the 
finest things you own—harmless as 
pure water itself, for you already know 
that Ivory is the first choice of millions 
of women for the cleansing and pro- 
tection of lovely complexions. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Let us send you a free sample 

of IVORY FLAKES 
It will give us great pleasure 
to send you without charge 
a generous sample of Ivory 
Flakes, together with our beau- 
tifully illustrated booklet,“The 
Care of Lovely Garments,” a 
veritable encyclopaedia of 
laundering information. A re- 
quest by miail will bring a 


prompt response. Address 
Procter & Gamble, 
Dept. 25-LF, is 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ae ~~] 
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Helpful suggestions 
for the care of your 
lovely garments 


To wash black silk, use salt in the 
suds, and tea or blue the last rinse 
very dark. Press first between thin 
black cloths, then again on wrong 
side of silk. 

Woolen garments should be 
washed in /ukewarm Ivory suds 
only, and rinsed in water of the 
same temperature. Extremes of 
heat or cold will shrink wool. 


To wash lace, soak a few minutes 
in cold water, then drop into a 
two-quart Mason jar containing 
one-fourth package Ivory Flakes 
and one quart boiling water. Shake 
jar briskly until lace is clean, then 
put fresh suds in jar, place it on a 
block of wood in a kettle half full 
of hot water and boil for fifteen 
minutes. 
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“‘What Could You and Cyril Do if a Pirate Held You Up When You Had a Cargo? You've Got No Guns, Have You?" 


S I WALKED out of my uncle’s boiler factory it struck me that there was a curious 
change in the hitherto dreary environs of the plant. Everything about the 
horrid place looked for the first time bright and coiorful, seemed to scintillate 
with a shimmering vitality that infused with picturesque interest even such 

drab details as freight cars and refuse dumps and those stark waste spaces worse than 
mere desolation, which are the greasy salt marshes encroached upon by dismal shops 
for the manufacture of such gross necessities of life as modern conditions require. 

It was late September, a chiaroscuro day, with heavy cloud masses drifting across 
a brilliant sky. Purple shadows sped along beneath them on the tawny flats with a 
speed that looked out of all proportion to that of the billowy fragments hanging overhead. 
I remembered how I used to race my pony with them as a boy, trying to keep in the 
bright sunshine. I had been trying to do that thing for the last few years, but afoot, and 
the shadow had always caught me up. 

Well, here today it seemed to have caught me up again, but this time there was no 
gloom about it. Only the big boss, my uncle, knew that I had been fired; but he did 
not know that I was glad of it, that I rejoiced at being obliged to quit an infernal job 
in a clamoring Hades that must soon have shattered my nerves completely and left 
me stunned and quivering, like a fish feebly flapping on the surface after the explosion 
of a submarine mine. My war service six years before had been the command of a 
mine sweeper on the Bay of Biscay, and I had seen a good many such poor fish flopping 
round. 

That boiler factory had been, speaking literally and without vulgarity, a hell of a 
job for a man of nervous temperament and one brought up to every luxury of early 
life. Boiled down, it amounted to the unusual combination of timekeeper and pay clerk; 
and as such, was a tribute to my uncle’s esteem of my honesty, if not to my ability. The 
rupture had come because, after being warned, I had shown leniency in the matter of 
docking for short time a riveter about whose family troubles I had interested myself 
and was sorry for. As my uncle pointed out with more justice than mercy, he objected 


to being made a philanthropist without his knowledge or consent. My answer to the 
effect that he would never be one otherwise may have brought us to a better 
misunderstanding. 

Like many employers, there were two bets he overlooked in my dismissal: One, that 
he might have some difficulty to fill my place with another man as conscientious about 
his work in most respects and for whom the factory force would work as willingly; and 
second, that I was really overjoyed at being chucked out of a bedlam in which | felt 
it my duty to remain even while convinced that it would shatter me in the end. I had 
always been sensitive to sharp concussions and would probably have been one of the 
first to go down under shell shock if my war service had been ashore. But in mine 
sweeping there is apt to be but one such shock, and that to cure all ills. 

On this bright day of my most recent failure I was positively glowing with relief as I 
hepped a trolley car to go back to lodgings between which and the boiler factory 
there was not much to choose. Past misfortunes were for the moment set aside. Gone 
was the big estate on which I had been born. Gone the pomp and circumstance that had 
greeted this event, like the birth of a crown prince, in the matter of rich inheritance. 

No such dreary retrospect was in my mind as the nearly empty trolley car bowled 
along over the filled-in track across the Jersey meadows. Here was tne whole wide 
world open to me. That fact impressed me more than the door to the confines of a job 
slammed behind me. I became at once intensely interested in the purple cloud shadows 
drifting across the meliow marsh, and in a big Pennsylvania Pullman train. It looked 
like an expensive mechanical toy to me at its distance of a mile or two, and to the 
passengers of that train the trolley car on which I bucketed along must have looked 
like the cheap toy of a sidewalk vender. 

We crossed a clanging bridge where a squat, filthy barge named Fairy Queen was 
patiently accepting a cargo of muck gnawed out by a dredge. A little beyond it was 
a settlement of shacks that bore the same relation to the community beyond that a 
spore might bear to the proliferating cells of a cancer. It was intensely interesting to me 
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to observe this development, although L viewed it inversely 
to the generally accepted idea of reclamation of waste land. 
| saw it more as a blot or a desolation hitherto useless but 
beautiful in its soft neutral coloring and space. Rapidly it 
was becoming intensively useful and hideous. Yet this 
fact struck me with no sease of loss any more than it would 
have seemed to mea loss to burn a hole in a beautiful rug 
when as a little boy I had experimented with small toy 
stationary engines. There were lats more marshes like that 
sormew here in the world, just as there were lots more costly 
rugs. Little boys had to destroy pretty things for experi- 
ment and pleasure, and just so did grown-up ones destroy 
them fer experiment and profit. [It was the function of the 
earth to supply material! for such adventures in experience. 

| was bound now for a haven of peace and quiet where I 
had spent a week's vacation the month before, first stop- 
ping to collect my few effects at a pretty awful lodging 
house on the fringe of Newark, close to a big railroad yard 
where switch engines shunted and shouted passionately 
the night through. Just across the street was a dance hall 
with a jazz band that drowned its frequent sounds of strife. 
But my two rooma were in the rear spacious and sunny, 
looking on one of those vast mud flats where the tide is 
wually out and the mosquitoes in, with an oily channel 
where tugboats tooted for the draw. | liked the propinquity 
of boats 

The place to which I was now going for a brief rest 
before hunting another job was about as different in the 
point of noise as one can possibly imagine; Beach City, 
down on Barnegat Bay. On my vacation the month before, 
the firat two nights bad nearly finished me. They were of 
that stilly sort in which | had oft awakened because of a 
peace leas heavenly than of the tomb to one accustomed to 
a never-ending racket. The clean and well-kept cottage 
where I had found lodging was near the edge of the bay, 
too far from the channel for the cin of poorly muffled 
motorboats to be disturbing, too rernoved from any thor- 
oughfare for nowy care 


g 


I had found it through the kindly offices of a decent 
young fellow who drove a station taxi, and I really think he 
drove me there not because it was about as far from the 
station as you could go in Beach City, but through a 
friendly wish to do a good turn both to me and to Mrs. 
Fairchild, whom he greatly admired. She proved to be a 
sensible and pretty woman of thirty-four or five, the widow 
of a retired sea captain very much her senior. He had died 
two or three years before, leaving her the cottage and a sort 
of combination ship chandler’s junk store, which she had 
turned partly into a notion shop, whatever that may be. 

During my week’s sojourn there I had seen very little of 
my hostess, who spent her days in the shop. But in our 
brief meetings I learned that she hailed originally from 
Boothbay, Maine, and that her late husband, Captain 
Fairchild, had also been a Maine seafaring man. I could 
have told her origin in any case because of her Anglican 
accent and that fresh bloom that even doughnuts and pie 
do not destroy in the complexions of the pretty women of 
the foggy Maine coast, perhaps because they know how to 
make doughnuts and pies properly. 

Having gathered up the remnants of what had once been 
costly clothes and jammed them into my jaded valises, I 
called down to a beaver-head who was a sort of self- 
appointed valet of mine and requested that he seoop up the 
rest of the detritus and crowd it into a couple of sea bags. 
Then I enriched him and sent him off with a telegram to 
Mrs. Fairchild to warn her that I was coming back to 
Beach City and hoped she could put me up. I was all 
square with my host, but went into the restaurant under- 
neath and shook hands with him and his wife and gave his 
little boy a half dollar to remember me by—until he could 
get to the pastry shop on the corner. 

There is this to be said in favor of such places. They are 
easy to get out of. All roads may lead to Rome, but there 
are supplementary routes to get you out of Monte Carlo, 
Havana and Newark. Then, on arriving at Beach City, 
I was surprised and touched to find Mrs. Fairchild there on 
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the platform to meet me. She had a flivver tucked into the 
drift of cars against the quay. 

“T thought I'd close the shop and come after you myself, 
Mr. Stirling,” she said. “I can’t put you up at my house, 
so it seemed the least I could do was to see you made com- 
fortable somewhere. A friend of mine has a nice room.” 

“But I’ve set my heart on going back to your house,” 
I objected. “‘I shan’t be any bother.” 

“Of course you wouldn’t, Mr. Stirling. The trouble is 
they are going to foreclose and sell me out. I’m trying now 
to make a clean sweep of everything and get clear of this 
port of missing chances while I’ve got anything left at all.” 

“‘T had no idea it was as bad as that, Mrs. Fairchild.” 

“Oh, that’s not the half of it, Mr. Stirling. My late hus- 
band’s ship-chandler business was killed by a new big store 
down on the wharf, so I turned my shop into notions and 
things. And now there’s a full-powered five-and-ten store 
just opened opposite me. My cottage is too far out on the 
flat to have any value, so I might as well let it go. And 
now to do me to a turn, I’ve just had news that a hotel I 
owned a share in down Boothbay way has burned and the 
insurance allowed to lapse.” 

This jeremiad so cheerfully stated made my own per- 
plexities seem slight. I suggested then to Mrs. Fairchild 
that since I could mobilize in about five minutes, she might 
as well take me in until she got her sailing orders. I told 
her that I had got the gate for having dealt leniently with a 
workman at the cost of the plant, but that I had made a 
provision for some months of unemployment and so we 
were to some extent struck adrift in the same boat. Mean- 
time, I wanted a few days and nights of absolute rest. 

So Mrs. Fairchild finally gave in and drove back to 
her cottage. 

mum 
x a long night’s sleep, the silence of the place now 
comforting because I was prepared for it, I walked 
four streets to the trolley and rode down Ocean Avenue 
(Continued on Page 89) 


























We Got Out Around Cape Cod in a Clear Strong Nor’ wester. 


It Took Us Down Around Nantucket Shoals 
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porium; she got a dozen patent fruit jars for Mrs. 

Perley; a gallon of separator oil and a new set of 
rings for Orlo Sage; she delivered a fresh-air child at the 
depot, kissed it and tied an express tag on it so it couldn’t 
go wrong in transit; she left three loaves of bread and a 
firkin of butter at Post’s; eight quarts of gooseberries and 
a dozen dressed pullets at the market; she got some cough 
medicine for Elam Simpson, and a new set of batteries for 
Josephus Ives; she returned some sausages to the new 
butcher with word that they weren't good; she went up on 
the hill behind the Soldiers’ Home to tell Mrs. Metzner 
that her daughter Clara was sending in the children next 
week till she got through with canning; she stopped Silver- 
stein, the cattle dealer, on the street to deliver the message 
that Jim Wakely wanted his steers or his money by Friday; 
while waiting for the incoming train she made three at- 
tests of signatures, being Justice of the Peace in addition 
to her other activities, and made out two automobile 
licenses and one hunting license. 

When the village clock struck eleven, she said to her dog 
Sheriff, who rode on the running board of her little bus, 
“That’s a half day for us, Sheriff.’’ 

She backed up smartly to the station platform and 
watched the passengers that got down, wondering if the 
jitney would take them all away from her. It did, all but 
one. 

This one, evidently with a fine eye for female beauty, 
passed up the more luxurious accommodations offered by 
the passenger bus piloted by a glossy-eyed Italian for a seat 
beside the personable Babe, slim as a rookie in knickers 
and putties. But a fat woman with a large bundle fore- 
stalled him; and when the mail stage finally started, the 
discerning young man. found himself bestowed on a rear 
seat alongside a box of day-old chicks. Sheriff put a nose 
against his leg as the young man mounted. The passenger 
shrank involuntarily and made haste to climb out of reach. 
Sheriff was merely investigating, in the line of long- 
established habit. 

Babe casually picked up a trunk at the express office, a 
barrel of sugar and a mail-order stove at the freight plat- 
form, then went back to the post office for two bags of mail 
for Beldenville and one for Jamestown. At the feed mill 
she took on three bags of half-and-half, which brought her 
pretty well down on her rear springs. 

“Don’t let Felton have them unless he pays cash,” said 
Stone, the feed-mill man. 

‘All right, Bill,’”’ she said, winding up for the start. 

“‘What’s old Felton doing with all the grain? He ain’t 
feeding none of it,’’ asked Stone. 

“Dunno,” said Babe. She added in a lower tone, “What 
you doing with your two barrels of blackberry wine?”’ 

“It turned sour on me,”’ said the feed man vaguely. 


Bi matched some ribbon for Aunt Ivy at the Em- 
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“T guess that’s what’s happening to your half-and-half, 
up to Felton’s,”’ said Babe dryly. “‘I smelled some in the 
river coming by this morning.” 

She swung into the broad road and was going at a forty- 
mile clip before she reached the turn by the clock-shop 
dam. She drove with one hand and ate an apple with the 
other, while Sheriff, balancing himself on his perilous perch 
with the skill and sureness of a Bird Milman on a tight 
wire, craned his neck like a locomotive engineer to see the 
track ahead. 

The fat woman clutched her bundle as if it were a life 
buoy, and the male passenger beside the day-old chicks 
held onto his hat. From his dress and the aroma that ex- 
uded from him he might have been a barber Romeo em- 
barked on a day off. But passengers meant nothing to 
her; she had too much worth while on her mind. 

She pulled up at the general store and post office at 
Jamestown with perfect brakes; and while the old post- 
master was sorting the day’s catch of mail, Babe delivered 
tax bills in near-by houses—she being the tax collector— 
and accumulated three hundred and fifty-four dollars, 
which she bestowed in a breeches pocket. 

The fat woman got down the third mail box out and the 
male passenger deserted the tender chicks for the more 
fascinating society of the bobbed-haired stage driver. But 
Babe was too busy driving with one hand and eating an 
apple with the other, when she wasn’t opening mail boxes 
or rustling freight, to waste any time conversing with a 
fetching stranger. She shifted three hundred pounds of 
half-and-half to provide gangway for two hundred pounds 
of sugar, whose inclination to roll off she assisted by a dex- 
terous twist of the wrist. It was a triumph of mind over 
matter the way she babied that barrel of sugar into a door- 
yard; and the male passenger, as well as the male owner of 
the sugar—who stood silently by watching the process— 
paid her the tribute of mute admiration. She dusted off 
her hands, said thanks and started forward. 

“Queer job for a woman,’’ remarked the natty young 
man, polishing his finger nails on his coat sleeve. 

“What's queer about it?’’ demanded Babe, staring at 
him. 

The young man, gulping, admitted that the job was all 
right. He took refuge in silence. 

The next stop was Felton’s. Felton was a powerful old 
man, with a tangled yellow beard, who had been kicked by 
a mule and walked with a homemade crutch, jabbing it 
into the earth ahead of him and hobbling around it as he 
progressed with a scalloped motion. He rested against his 
gatepost and whittled a bunghole plug. 

“Stone says you can’t have them unless you pay cash,” 
said Babe to all the world. 

The old man ceased whittling and propelled himself to 
the end gate of the car and examined the bags of grain 
sourly. 

“I don’t want ’em,” he said shortly. He thrust his knife 
into an overhanging bag, slitting its neck, and a fine stream 
of grain leaked out. ‘‘It’s half-and-half. I wanted feed, I 
told you.” 

“All right,’’ said Babe. ‘‘ They won’t sour on my hands.” 
She saw the stream of grain flowing out of the stit bag like 


She Backed Up Smartly to the Station Platform and Watched 
the Passengers That Got Down, Wondering if the Jitney Would 
Take Them All Away From Her 
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sand from an hourglass. She 
made no move to stop it. She 
got back on her seat and started 
the motor. “I guess you're aim- 
ing to have chicken for supper, 
ain’t you?” she said. And as 
the car rolled forward slowly, she called in the most 
enticing tones, “‘ Chick, chick, chick! Come, chick, chick, 
chick!” 

Hens and chickens burst from the glades on every hand. 
The old man was yelling frantically and waving his crutch, 
Babe kept on at five miles an hour, depositing a stream of 
grain like a powder train on the crown of the road. The 
old man hobbled after her, trying to shoo the chickens 
away, but without avail. When Babe stopped and got 
down to tie the bag at Felton’s line fence, there was a half 
mile of chickens industriously feasting in the middle of the 
state road. A touring car turned the curve at terrific 
speed, and as it passed, all but knocking the old man aside 
with a fender, a cloud of feathers rose from its wake 

“That's fifty-fifty,”” remarked Babe, viewing the slaugh 
ter over her shoulder, and the natty young man smiled 
appreciatively. 

The stove was for the Widow Hawley. Babe handled it 
with the tender precision of a nurse in a hospital for rup- 
tured and crippled, while the old lady hovered over her in 
anguish. Babe worked it end over end into the wood- 
house, and in departing, she said, “I'll come down and set 
it up for you when I get through.”’ 

Backing accurately into a driveway and onto a lawn of 
suburban smoothness, to the very mouth of a front door, 
the stage driver next delivered her trunk. With one artful! 
fillip, tipping the one hundred and fifty pounds cf excess 
baggage, she let it drop with an awful crash inside the 
vestibule. The crunch brought tears to the eyes of the sum- 
mer resident, who stood there clutching her pocketbook. 
But the trunk was miraculously intact. 

“You shouldn't do such work, child,” said the city lady, 
picking coins out of her purse, with nearsighted fear, 

“Work is all right,” said Babe comfortably, “if you 
ain’t afraid of it. I was a school-teacher once. I was 
afraid of that.” 

“But it’s a man’s work,” protested the good woman 
“A little chit like you!” 

She surveyed with some disapproval the attire of the 
stage driver. Babe's breeches were becomingly snug about 
the knees; her putties fitted like a military fashion plate. 
She wore a flannel shirt open at the throat; the back of her 
neck was shaved smooth and blue, and her thick hair was 
raven black, 

“T suppose you think it would be more ladylike for me 
to wash dishes,” remarked Babe with a little smile, and 
she climbed back into the wagon. 

“Doesn't that dog ever fall off?’’ asked the city lady. 

“Not very often,” said Babe. 

‘IT suppose he is a great protection.” 

“T guess he wouldn’t let anyone harm me,” 
with momentary mild surprise. 

She drove off, careless of the fact that her tires were cut- 
ting the cropped lawn as nicely as if it were cake. On the 
home stretch she let out her little car to its limit, producing 
another apple. The natty young man clutched desperately 
at his hat. She traveled this road four times a day; she 
knew the feel of every inch of it under the steering wheel, 
and she was making time. But as she skimmed along, 

(Continued on Page 102) 


said Babe 
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HE Pilgrim Fathers, it is generally conceded, had their 
troubles. One needs only to turn to the powerful 
words of the lady who has embalmed the original 

See-New-England tour in deathless verse in order to shiver 
sympathetically at their unfortunate state. 

The breaking waves dashed high on a stern and rock- 
bound coast when they arrived, and the rocking pines of 
the forest roared. Nothing is said about any roaring on 
the part of the first tourists; but there was apparently good 
reason why they should nave joined with the rocking pines 
in their roaring, from the viewpoint of more modern tour- 
ists, for apparentiy there was nething in sight to entertain 
the mind and distract the eye except weather and scenery. 

In addition to the breaking waves and the rocking pines, 
there was an ocean eagle soaring from his nest by the white 
wave's foam. That was all; that and the weather, which 
was gloomy, as weather in New England so frequently is. 

There have been, it might be remarked in passing, many 
uncomplimentary things said about New England, espe- 
cially by Western congressmen and senators who view with 
the deepest horror and alarm the large number of New 
Englanders who held important positions in the Govern 
ment — positions. which, of course, ought to be filled by 
Western congresamen and senators, who are noisier and 
more eager fillers of positions than the New England in- 
cumbents, but not quite so experienced. 


Aa Old Question Answered 


B' 'T in spite of these uncomplimentary remarks, there is 
) at least one thing to be said for New England: One can 
say what he pleases about New England weather without 
provoking a revolution among the inhabitants or running 
the risk of getting a knife between the ribs as a handsome 
memento from an infuriated citizen. 

If rain falls for forty days in Portland or Providence or 
Springfield or Boston, the newspapers make a note of the 
fact on their front pages; while almost any hot day in 
summer ie headlined es Hottest August Eleventh in 
Twenty-three Years. If one has any regard for the feel- 
ings of the residents of other sections of the country, he 
eannot be thus free with the weather. Rainfall, fogs, 
extreme heat, extreme cold and other natural phenomena 
must be treated delicately and circumspectly everywhere 
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except in New England. In fact it is 

highly probable that if the late John 

Greenleaf Whittier had been so unfortu- 

nate or so ill advised as to lay the scene of Snow-Bound on 
the Pacific Coast, he would have been lynched two hours 
after the publication of the poem. 

However, the original New England tourists had gloomy 
weather, for the poem says so; and they had nothing to 
look at except ocean, rocks, trees, an ocean eagle and one 
another. Yet they were so attracted by New England that 
they refused to leave it. 

The present-day tourist in New England demands much 
more in the line of scenery, comforts and distractions than 
did the Pilgrim Fathers. The Pilgrim Fathers may have 
been quite content with' their ocean eagle, their rocks and 
their trees; but if anybody tried to force a modern tourist 
to content himself with any such stupid and limited collec- 
tion of flora and fauna, the tourist would honk his horn 
derisively and depart in a haze of gasoline fumes for New 
Jersey, California or some other section of the United 
States where the countryside is properly equipped for the 
reception and entertainment of tourists. At any rate, that 
is what one is entitled to suppose after a close scrutiny of 
the supply of artificial scenery along the stern and rock- 
bound New England coast; for the supply of any com- 
modity which exists in a stated area is supposed to depend 
entirely upon the demand for that commodity on the part 
of the persons who disport themselves within that area. 

If this is true, the tourists who cruise up and down the 
more or less perfect roads of the New England coast during 
the months commonly devoted to such cruising are filled 
with a consuming and overpowering desire for fried clams. 

The lady who wrote about the landing of the Pilgrims 
made specific inquiry in her poem as to what it was that 
the Pilgrims sought. 

“What sought they thus afar?” she asked. “ Bright 
jewels of the mine? The wealth of seas, the spoils of war?”’ 
And then she assures us poetically that they didn’t seek 
any of these things. But if she had been writing about the 
pilgrims of today, she would have been obliged to come 
out frankly in her poem and say that prominent among the 
things they sought thus afar was the fried clam, which 
wouldn't have helped the romantic atmosphere -of her 
poem to any noticeable extent. 
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The Pitgrim Fathers Were So 
Attracted by New Engiand 
That They Refused to Leave It 


The fried-clam industry along the stern and rock-bound 
New England coast has grown to such proportions that a 
person unfamiliar with the habits and customs of the peo- 
ple of America might reasonably leap to the conclusion 
that fried clams are as essential to the proper functioning 
of the inhabitants as is gasoline to the proper functioning of 
the automobile. This belief would be handsomely con- 
firmed by the fact that a large percentage of gasoline 
filling stations along the roads near the coast supply their 
patrons with gasoline, oil, free air, crank-case service and 
fried clams. Many of the smaller-filling stations are unable 
to advertise free air and crank-case service, but are thor- 
oughly equipped with fried clams. 


Filling Up the Tourists 


NE needs no particularly active imagination to conceive 

of all automobilists in New England as equipped with 
clam gauges as well as with gasoline and oil gauges. Indeed, 
after a careful study of the roadside signs along the state 
roads of New England, one automatically visualizes the 
stopping of a party of tourists at a combination gasoline 
and fried-clam stand. 

After the amiable attendant has examined the automo- 
bile and its occupants with a practiced eye, one pictures 
him as removing a gasoline hose from its hooks and pump- 
ing eight gallons of gasoline into the tank, picking up an oil 
pump and forcing a quart of oil into its vitals, and finally 
lifting a clam gun from the adjacent stove and injecting 
the requisite number of clams into the receptive occupants, 
while the driver, chewing happily on the leathery neck of 
his last clam, jerks his thumb over his shoulder toward the 
large lady on the rear seat and remarks, “ Better give her 
about two quarts; she just burns up the clams!” 

One can even imagine the more frugal tourists bragging 
to one another of their low clam consumption, or mention- 
ing in hushed and admiring tones the sterling performance 
of a friend’s wife, who traveled four hundred and nine 
miles in one day on seven cents’ worth of fried clams: 

Senator Robert M. La Follette and Senator Burton’ K. 
Wheeler and a number of impassioned and starry-eyed 
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pllowers who took Senator La 
“Follette’s word for it that every- 
thing in America except Senator 
La Follette is in a perfectly 
frightful condition, recently un- 
dertook to free the oppressed 
and downtrodden citizenry of 
the nation from capitalism, Wall 
Street, the Supreme Court and 
other arrogant and iron-handed 
agencies that have soriveted the 
yoke upon the Americans that 
they can have only one auto- 
mobile apiece, and must actually 
work for their money instead of 
getting it right out of the Treas- 
ury. If they had made a careful 
survey of the New England coast 
before .starting their crusade 
against foul and malignant mo- 
nopolies, they would have seen 
that the tentacles of the fried- 
clam monopoly are as firmly en- 
twined in the countryside as are 
the talons of those better adver- 
tised and equally baneful mo- 
nopolies, the railroads, the pack- 
ers and the oil companies. 

Whatever a shopkeeper may 
sell, he apparently finds it nec- 
essary to dispense fried clams 
as well. Hot-dog stands sell 
fried clams, hardware stores sell 
fried clams; drug stores sell 
fried clams; farmers’ sell green 
corn, cucumbers; fresh eggs and fried clams. Stationery 
shops sell writing: paper, fountain pens, post cards and 
fried clams. 

If the fried-clam industry continues to increase during 
the next three years as it has in the past three years, the 
public libraries will be obliged to hand out fried clams with 
their new fiction; motion-picture palaces will advertise 
Luella Lush in the Tender Sex, Adapted from King Lear, 
by William Shakspere, and Fried Clams; village sign- 
boards will announce, Blackhard Automobiles and Fried 
Clams; windows will bear the slogan, Real Estate, Insur- 
ance and Fried Clams, or Notary Public, Justice of the 
Peace and Fried Clams. Doctors, architects and clergy- 
men may even be obliged to dispense fried clams in addition 
to pills, plans and marriage certificates, 















The Heroes of the Industry 


HE fried clam of the stern and rock-bound New Eng- 
land coast is a succulent morsel, in part. It may be that 
if the present passion for fried clams continues to rage with 
unabated fury, some scientist will discover a method of 
breeding the clam with the jellyfish or the sea anemone or 
some equally soft specimen of marine flora or fauna, thus 
evolving a clam whose neck or head will offer less resistance 
to the human tooth than it now offers. Until this is done, 











most clams, especially the larger and more 
elderly ones, will continue to be succulent only 
in part; and their northerly sections will often 
cause their consumers to speculate idly as to the 
possibility of using a portion of the clam as an 
acceptable substitute for crape rubber. 

Generally speaking, however, it is a succu- 
lent morsel, and a filling one as well. Investi- 
gation among the thousands of fried-clam 
stands that have risen to brighten the barren 
sternness of the New England 
coast has clearly demonstrated 
that most clam hounds display a 
noticeable slackening of enthusi- 
asm when they have consumed 
one quart of fried clams. 

In one quart there are between 
fifty and sixty fried clams, and 
the transfer of fifty fried clams 
from their neat cardboard pail to 
the interior of even the most ar- 
dent clam addict is apt to cause 
his eye to grow a trifle dull and 
his eager, birdlike movements to 
wax a trifle slow and lethargic. 
In fact there are some clam gour- 
mets of no mean capacity who 
admit frankly that when they 
have devoured a quart of their 
favorite food, their sensations 
closely resemble those of an ostrich 
that has just consumed a light 
snack consisting of a keg of shin- 
gle nails, two brass candlesticks 
and a hatful of mackerel jigs. 

Yet there are persons whose affection 
for fried clams is so ardent that they 
are able to devour two quarts of them 
without knocking off to see a doctor. 

In the old days the hearty drinker 
was respectfully characterized by the 
number of bottles that he was able to 
consume at one sitting. A two-bottle 
man was held in high esteem, a three- 
bottle man was followed by admiring 
glances whenever he took the 
air, and a four-bottle man was 
frequently cheered whenever he 
appeared in public. As for a 
five-bottle man, his home town 
was so proud of him that tablets 
were erected on his birthplace 
and ladies traveled for miles 
to get his autograph. 

Among the fried-clam stands 
of New England, the sturdy fel- 
lows who are able to consume 
two quarts of fried clams—the 
two-quart men, in short—oc- 
cupy almost the same high ped- 
estals that once were peopled 
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by the five-bottle men. No towns or union suits have yet 
been named after them, but the features and characteristics 
of two-quart men are more familiar to clam-stand owners 
than those of the Czar of Russia, Rudyard Kipling or Lydia 
Pinkham. The clam-stand owners tell you in respectful 
intonations abcut these prodigies. 

“Ye-ah!”’ they say, squinting speculatively at theaky in 
search of weather; ‘‘ye-ah; there’s a feller and his wife 
come down from Lowell every week or so. He's a little 
feller and she ain’t what you'd calla big woman. But eat! 
Oh, my gosh, those folks can eat! Two quarts apiece every 
time they put their legs under a table! They say that every 
time Sunday comes around they just got to have their 
clams. You'd think they'd git tired of ‘em. Yes, sir, you 
certainly would! Two quarts—my gosh!” 


There is No Escaping Them 


HE fact that many of the latter-day pilgrims frequently 

change overnight from rapturous devotees of the clam to 
implacable clam haters may be due less to the clam itself 
than to the constant forcing of the clam on the attentions 
of persons who have recently accumulated a capacity load. 

When one is newly laden with clams he is usually averse 
to seeing another clam or hearing about another clam or 
smelling another clam for several hours. In this surfeited 
state he surges heavily through the majestic New England 
landscape, with its rocks, rills, templed hills, woods tossing 
their giant branches against a stormy sky, and so on; and 
every few feet he encounters a large sign which stares 
him in the face and says firmly, ‘‘Fried Clams!” 

He can no longer gaze with admiration on the large, 
gayly colored, carefully lettered signs setting forth the 
virtues of oil, gasoline, corsets, overalls, hotels, shoes, 
restaurants, stoves, garages, automobiles and congressmen 

who were up for election a few months or 
years ago, all of whith have become an inte- 
gral part of the widely advertised scenery of 
the stern and rock-bound New England coast 
in recent years. 

If he studies them with the care which 
because of their prominence in nearly all Amer- 
ican vistas—they apparently deserve, he sees 
lesser signs protruding from them, as though 
the large signs had recently spawned or 
pupped, and the lesser signs remark to him 

\ politely, “ Fried Clams!"’ 
\ The arching elms and the spreading chest- 
nut trees of the old New England villages 
} support small shrill signs that point their 
fingers at him persistently and scream, “‘ Fried 
Clams!" (Continued on Page 220) 





And Finaliy Lifting a Clam Gun From the Adjacent Stove and Injecting the Requisite Number of Clams Into the Receptive Occupants 
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HE first time Grosvenor ever saw her she was ar- 
evi with a taxi driver at the Biarritz station, and 
- getting the worst of it. There was an elderly gen- 
tleman with her, and thee! derly gentleman kept dropping 
small parcels on the platform and repeat- 
ing, apprehensively, ‘““ Now, Eleanor! Now, 
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too kind of gingerbready. And so on. And besides, he 
was getting too old to traipse around like this. How old 
would Mr. Grosvenor guess he was? Sixty? Well, that 
Was quite acompliment. He was seventy-one. Yes, sir, 
and he could prove it by his passport if nec- 
essary. And where did Mr. Grosvenor live, 





Eleanor! We've only vot ten minutes! 
You'd better just give in and pay him what 
"l! lose that train!’’ 
Jo, we won't,”” she said with spirit, 
“and I'm simply not going to be cheated by 
any more of these darned foreigners!’’ And 
she continued, in very hanpiag French, te 
debate the fare with a Basque chauffeur, 
whoee protests flowed from his tongue like 
: ribbon of sandpaper 

Groavenor frowned, hesitated, and then 


he wants or else we 
ay 


stepped forward 

“| beg your pardon,” he said deferen- 
tially, but if ti:is fellow's dialect is bothering 
you, and 1 could be of any help, why té 

The girl's reaction was one of sweet and 
formal independence 

“Oh, thank you very much indeed,” she 
aid, “ but everything‘s quite all right.’’ And 
she gave him a little nod of dismissal. 
‘Thank you.” 

“Ves,”’ echoed her father, with hurried 
dignity, “we're much obliged to you, sir, 
but everything's perfectly all right.” 

And yet, where another man might have 
bowed and moved on, Grosvenor stood fast. 
He even smiled cerdiaily. For he was quick 
f perception, wherefore he realized instantly 
that both the daughter's pride and the par- 
ent's suspicion were merely the armor plate 
of inexperience. They were seeing Europe, 
as #0 many other people do, strictly on the 
delensive 

“ Weil, | surely don’t mean to annoy you,” 
aid Grosvenor, with the utmost courtesy; 
“but as a matter of fact, the chauffeur isn’t 
trying to cheat you at all. He says you 
offered him a twenty-franc note, and . 

In her indignation fhe girl forgot that she 
had already declined his assistance 

“Yea, and that’s plenty! Eighteen for the 
ride and twe for the tip, and he wan't take it 
ile wanta ten more for some reason or other 
it's downright robbery! Here! That's all 
you're going to get!" And again she pre 
sented the offending billet, which the driver 
again waved aside with frantic gestures and 
1 copious oration 

“But the trouble is,” said Grosvenor 
gently, “ that the ride wasn't eighteen francs; 
it waa only eight. And he’s saying he hasn’t 
any change, and he can't leave his ear to go 
and get it because there’s a police regula- 
He doesn’t want 


tion against parking here 
ten more; he just wants ten.’ 
“Oh!” eaid the girl, in a small startled 
veier, and blushed to her temples. 
* Well, now!" said her father impotently, 
and dropped another parcel. “Well, I give 
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and what was his line? And how long was he 
over for? Guess he'd been this side of the 
pond pretty often, hadn’t he, to have picked 
up the lingo so well? 

“Why, to tell the truth,”’ said Grosvenor, 
“I’ve lived in France for about ten years. 
No, I'm not exactly in business; I just live 
here.”” He saw no reason, at that particular 
juncture, for adding that he owned a villa at 
Biarritz, another in Normandy, and had a 
ninety-nine-year lease on an apartment in 
Paris, in the Avenue du Bois. 

Mr. Heath looked worried. 

“Marry a French lady, did you?” 

Grosvenor’s emphasis was mildly cynical. 

““No, I’m not married.” 

Mr. Heath looked scandalized. 

“You mean you live over here when you 
don’t have to—and just idle?” 

Grosvenor shook his head. 

“Oh, no, I’ve got enough occupation to 
keep me out of mischief, at least. You see, 
I collect antiques.” 

Mr. Heath was temporarily relieved. 

“That's different. Kind of a free-lance 
art dealer?” 

Grosvenor had to repress his laugh. 

“Oh, no! Just a collector—an amateur 
purely for the amusement of it.” 

Mr. Heath was utterly confounded. 

*‘ Judas Priest!’’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘If that’s 
all you do, it’s too bad you wouldn’t spend 
your money in America, where you belong! 
Ten years! Why, that’s as much as to say 
you're ashamed of us, ain’t it?”’ 

Eleanor’s eyes were very wide. 

“You've been here ten years? But how 
terribly unhappy you must have been at 
home then!”’ she said, under her breath. 

Grosvenor blinked. By his intimate 
friends he was called the Grand Seigneur. 
He had earned this title by his wealth, his 
social position, his manner and his attain- 
ments—and the only man who had ever 
openly disapproved of him, and the only 
woman who had ever openly pitied him, were 
a pair of tourists hailing from a place called 
Jonesboro and voyaging on the profits of a 
machine shop! Yet they were both so naive 
and so disturbed that, after recovering from 
the initial shock, he attempted to explain not 
only his individual tastes but also his reasons 
for cultivating them. But although his hear- 
ers were patently attracted by his person- 
ality, neither of them showed signs of being 
convinced. 

At two o’clock Mr. Heath announced his 
intention of taking a snooze; and thence- 
forward, with a single interlude for dinner, 








up!" 

Without delaying to increase their em- 
barrassment, Grosvenor smiled himself away 
to his compartment on the Sud-Express. But he was not 
to escape them so easily; indeed, he was hardly settled in 
his seat when the two Americans turned in from the cor- 
ridor. It appeared that late and the ticket seller had con- 
snired to make them his traveling companions. 

At sight of him the girl renewed her blushes; and this, 
from an artistic point of view, rather pleased him, because 
it was so becoming to her, It also heightened the general 
impression she had previously made upon him. To be 
sure, her clothes were distinctly of the mode, and yet she 
had the elusive air of a child who has been dressed up for 
the party. There was a certain hint of efficiency about her, 
but it wasn't by any means a social efficiency; it was do- 
mestic. Yes, she was unmistakably a nice, ingenuous 
provincial making the grand tour, and fighting like a cor- 
nered kitten against any invasion of her own innocence or 
of her father’s pocketbook. She was perhaps twenty-three 
or four, and almost unbelievably pretty. She was all con- 
treats in black and rose; her hair was black, her dark eyes 
were shaded by dangerously long lashes and her complexion 
was positively demoralizing. Incidentally, she came just 
to Grosvenor’s chin, and he considered this a very excellent 
height. She tried to apologize to him, but Grosvenor 
laughed and shook his head 


“I De Wish You Weren't Going Home So Soon,’ He Said, Hushed 


“I do wish you wouldn't feel that way about it,” he said. 
“Why, that chap’s patois sounded like an ash can falling 
downstairs. You're not to blame in the slightest.” 

“But I’m afraid you think I was rude to you. Only 

He wouldn't allow her to finish the sentence. She had 
been pressed for time, he said; she had thought that she 
understood the chauffeur, and so she had naturally taken 
Grosvenor for one of those smart young men who seize 
their opportunities. Offended? Why, the idea was ab- 
surd! Then, tactfully, he blockaded any further discussion 
of the incident by addressing himself to her father. 

Her father, once his international suspicions were re- 
moved, promptly reverted to type. His name was Heath; 
what was Grosvenor’s name? Meet my daughter Eleanor, 
Mr. Grosvenor. They came from Jonesboro, Connecticut. 
Retired manufacturer. Not much of a factory—nuts and 
bolts—but the war had certainly been a godsend. Yes, this 
was their first trip, and probably their last. Europe wasn’t 
what it was cracked up to be. What was there in Europe 
that we didn’t have bigger and better in America, anyway? 
Except, maybe, some ruins. Well, Europe was welcome to 
them. We're modern. Why, in the best hotel in Rome they 
didn’t even have a cigar counter! Venice was kind of 
amusing, though, but you got tired of it; and Florence was 


he snoozed until the Sud-Express drew 
wearily into the Gare d’Orsay. Grosvenor, 
on the contrary, had seldom been so thor- 
oughly awake in all his life; and this in spite of the fact 
that he had always boasted of being immune to feminine 
seduction. 

Moreover, his wakefulness endured long after he arrived 
at his apartment in the Avenue du Bois. Instead of being 
fatigued by the journey from Biarritz, he was restless and 
excited; and he was doubly restiess and excited because 
he couldn’t comprehend himself. it never occurred to him 
that his position could be compared with that of a dis- 
tinguished heart specialist who suddenly recognizes in him- 
self the very symptoms which he has been accustomed to 
seek for and to diagnose in others. 

Pretty? Of course she was pretty! But so were hun- 
dreds of other girls he had met, and not one of them had 
ever caused him so much as a momentary flutter. Sincere 
and frank and sympathetic? No doubt of it! But she 
hadn’t any monopoly of those virtues, had she? And 
granted that she possessed that vague and shimmering 
quality called charm, why, she wasn’t altogether unique in 
that respect, was she? And she wasn’t altogether without 
shortcomings either. Why, she confused Romanesque 
with Renaissance. 

“Old boy,” said Grosvenor to himself, “‘you’re addled by 
the heat. You'd better telephone in the morning and say 
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you're sorry you can’t come to tea, after all; and then 
you'd better get out the car and start for Deauville. 
But I’m hanged if you will!” 

Nor did he. 

He went to tea and accomplished a miracle. For although 
he was virtually hypnotized, and whenever he looked at 
Eleanor his head began to swim, yet he talked so entertain- 
ingly about what the two Heaths ought to see and do in 
Paris that Eleanor was pensive. 

“I'd give almost anything if you were going to be here to 
show us around,”’ she said, ‘‘ because, of course, we're just as 
ignorant as we can be, and you’re a perfect encyclopedia. 
And maybe we’ll never have another chance. Do you 
really have to go away tomorrow?”’ 

Grosvenor massaged his jaw. He was due at Deauville 
for the Grand Prix; and furthermore, it’s a social error for 
any Parisian of the high world to be in Paris during the 
summer, except in transit. The Heaths, however, weren’t 
sailing for nearly a month; and he knew intuitively that 
unless he left by tomorrow by the latest, he probably 
wouldn’t leave at all. He drummed on the table and 
glanced uncertainly at Mr. Heath. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Heath, “if you know half as much as 
you've given us to suppose, you’d ought to make a rattling 
good guide, young man. And as long’s we’re here in gay 
Paree, I’d kind of like to clean it up, once and for all. And 
anyhow, your company’d be very acceptable.” 

“Oh, you can’t desert us!’’ said Eleanor entreatingly. 
“You just can’t!” 

She never should have looked at him like that from under 
her lashes. Grosvenor was tempted and he fell. He cursed 
himself for an idiot at the same time that he was exalted by 
his idiocy; for when Mr. Heath thanked him in a few ill- 
chosen words Eleanor thanked him with her eyes. That 
evening he sent off nine telegrams, turned over his chateau 
to a group of friends whose host he had expected to be and 
erased Deauville from his consciousness. The telegrams 
said that he was detained in Paris on urgent personal 
affairs. 

Nevertheless, during the first week he had little reward 
for his sacrifice. The blunder was that he knew his ground 
too well and made 
himself entirely 


prowl round with you and Eleanor, and afternoons I’ll rest 
up and soak my feet, and you and Eleanor can do whatever 
you've a good mind to.” 

They did. Together they wandered in the gardens of Ver- 
sailles, and exchanged brief glances, and hastily made 
conversation. They sat on the terrace at St.~Germain and 
gazed at the twisting river and allowed their tea to grow 
cold. They loitered through the royal forest of Fontaine- 
bleau and dared not look at each other. But it was back in 
Paris, in the dusk of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, that he 
finally proposed to her. 

“I do wish you weren't going home so soon,”’ he said, 
hushed. “I wish you were going to stay here always.” 
Then he ventured to put his hand on her arm. ‘Why don’t 
you?” 

Presently she lifted her face to him. 

“Because I can’t leave daddy. He needs me.”’ She said 
it almost in a whisper. Grosvenor cleared his throat. 

“But why couldn’t both of you stay? You know I want 
you to, don’t you? And—and you know what I could do 
for you, don’t you?” 

After a pause she said, ‘‘Yes; but there’s one thing you 
couldn’t do—and that’s to make daddy contented. He's 
an old man, and he doesn’t like Europe, and he’s absolutely 
devoted to that funny little town of ours. It’s his home.” 

He waited until a flying squadron of tourists, glued to 
the heels of their guide, passed into the ambulatory and 
out of range. 

Then he said, “‘ You mean—I’ve no chance?” 

Instead of answering him, she asked another questicn, 

“You couldn’t possibly—endure it in America?”’ 

Grosvenor winced. 

“Dear child, you don’t understand! You talk as if I 
were a traitor! Can’t you see that I’m here because my 
métier is here? What could I doin America? Why, I began 
to study this field almost befcre you were born! It’s my 
profession. It’s all I know. And without bragging—vwell, 
I’m considered rather an expert. I really am. To go back 
to America—well, it would be like Paderewski’s giving up 
the piano to take lessons on the saxophone!” 

She smiled feebly. 


“You're a student, of course. You've got a busy mind. 
But aren’t there things worth collecting in America too 
and worth studying?” 

He sniffed. 

“No! And there won't be for five hundred years more. 
Not from my point of view.”” He bent toward her. “ Elea- 
nor,” he said, “I love you, but Pm 

She looked up at him bravely. 

“But not quite enough,” she said. 

The calendar had wings and Grosvenor’s thoughts were 
leaden. He had known in advance that Eleanor would like 
few of his friends and that her father would indict them all; 
very well, he had been prepared to cashier his friends 
wholesale. He had known that the Heaths were simple 
folk and unassuming; very well, he had been prepared to 
reorganize his entire life. For Eleanor’s sake, he had even 
been willing to put up with the irritating banality of her 
father—her father, who said that the Cluny Museum was 
secondhand junk, that the Pyrenees weren’t as pretty as 
the White Mountains, and that the Church of St.-Sulpice 
looked more like a jail than a meetinghouse! And then on 
top of that she had imposed yet further conditions. She 
had virtually said that she would marry him if he wouid 
also marry Jonesboro. 

He loved her, but he was thirty-four years old and a man 
of reason. Moreover, he was a specialist, and deeply in 
love with his specialty. Why, from his freshman year in 
college his whole enthusiasm, his whole sentiment, had 
been pinned to sixteenth and seventeenth century France! 
In America his brain would lie fallow. Why, you might as 
well lock an astronomer in a subbasement! He wasn’t a 
rich loafer; he was an antiquarian who happened to be 
rich. Why, great heavens, his villa in Biarritz and his 
chateau in Normandy were so important that once a week 
they were thrown open to the public! And this had been 
at the request of the Ministry of Beaux-Arts! 

But the last time he had spoken to her—it was yesterday, 
in the Sainte Chapelle—she had cried; actually cried. 

Grosvenor got up and paced the room. On the mantel 
was one of his most recent purchases—a small wooden 
panel exquisitely inlaid and gilded; yet no one but an 

4 expert would have 
recognized its his- 





too eloquent. 
Even Mr. Heath, 
who disapproved 
of him, was so in- 
terested that he 
canceled his usual 
naps and insisted 
upon joining every 
excursion; and 
whether they were 
inspecting furni- 
ture, tapestries, 
ceramics, metals, 
churches, prints or 
paintings, Mr. 
Heath invariably 
said: 

‘*Um-hum. 
Quite nice. Guess 
they could have 
done it just as well 
in America, 
though, if any- 
body’d wanted to 
waste time on it. 
Um-hum. But 
about how much 
do you suppose it’s 
worth? I don’t 
mean in this 
French monkey 
money; I mean in 
real hard cash.’’ 
Sothat Grosvenor, 
burdened with the 
twin duties of 
lecturer and ap- 
praiser, had no ap- 
preciable latitude 
to talk to Eleanor. 

But on the 
eighth day—oh, 
blessed circum- 
stance!— Mr. 
Heath’s feet gave 
out. 

“Oh, well,’ he 
said resignedly, 
“when you come 
right down to it, 
it’s only just a lot 
of secondhand 








toric value. He 
halted and nodded 
at it. Yes, it had 
been a good buy. 
But if the dealer 
had known atenth 
as much about 
French history: as 
Grosvenor did, the 
price would have 
been twenty times 
greater. 

He sat down 
again, facing the 
mantel. He was 
remembering that 
afternoon at Notre 
Dame. What was 
it he had said— 
that in America 
there wouldn't be 
anything worth 
collecting for an- 
other five hundred 
years? Well, he 
felt that it was 
true. But what 
would the coliec- 
tors of that epoch 
be hunting for 
anyway? Who 
could tell? The 
curious thing 
about antiques 
was that you paid 
fabulous amounts 
today for some- 
thing that used to 
be as common as 
dirt, and just 
about as cheap. 
Why, for the pair 
of pewter candle- 
sticks which 
flanked the inlaid 
panel Grosvenor 
had paid seventy 
dollars! Andgsince 
they were pewter, 
and not silver, 
they had probably 
come from a hum- 
ble farmhouse 








junk anyway. So 
here’s what we'll 
do: Forenoons I'll 


He Had No Sensation of Walking — He Was Too Exaited; But When His Brain Cleared He Was Alternately Gazing at the Facade 


of the World’s Eighth Wonder, and Reading From His Book 
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Page 125) 
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3ow1le Race TRACK, April 1. 

AST night me and Mister Tom Robbins, whom I am 
EF rider for his stable, was setting in our tack room and 

1 was telling him a few items of importants and inter- 
eat in regards to myself and all of a sudden he inturrupted 
me like he had been strucken with a idea, 

“Why in the aitch don t you grab one of them dam news- 
paper repporters and tel] it to him, Willie?” he says. 

“And why should I tell it to a newspaper repporter?” 
I repplies 

“Well,” says Mister R., “maybe he would be glad to 
print it in his paper, and besides you already got 1 of my 
ears totely pluged up and the other 1 closeing rappidly.” 

* And how much jack would a newspaper guy pay me for 
telling him facks about myself?” I says. 

“Well, Willie, that depends,’ he ansers. ‘“‘Some news- 
paper guys is different te others, although all of them are 
notoriable spendrifts and would just as leaf stake you to a 
free ticket to Central Park or the Acquarium as not.” 

“And why coulden’t | write down the story of my life, 

» far, my own self, and when it is wrote why coulden’t I sell 
it to some newspaper my own self?”’ I asts 

“I don't know of no reason why not,” he ansers; “‘you 
ure got nerve enough for anything.” 

So I have boughten me a big scribleing book and 2 lead 
pencils and I am going to set here in the tack room evenings 
and write down the story of my life, so far, and I guess if all 
dam golf 
and long-tennis bugs car 
get their lifes and picture 
in the papers, folks wil 
be pretty giad to hea 
about me, who am about 
to become 
rider in 


these cootie 


the greatest 
race the hol 
world if abillity can do it 
even if only a apprentic 
or bug at the 
momment: but 
-7On AA BoOmMe of 
get the 
carved out of their lamp 
and give me a mount on 

beetle that can pick up al 
i feet without getting 

couple of them tangeled 
why I wil! show this Ear! Sande and this Ivory Parke that 
they are not al! the berries on the bush. 

And after I have got it all wrote I will wait till I have 
rode the winner of the Kentucky Dearby and the Preak- 
ness and a few like thal, and then I will sell it to some 
newspaper for plenty jack. And when any of the other bugs 
come round here asting me into a crape game in the 
evenings. why ! will say to them I am too busey with my 
literatury work, and tha” will knock them ignorant babies 
diszey. 


present 
just a 
thes 


owners eatara* 


Bowre Race Track, April 2. 

A kind of a funny thing happened just now when I was 
walkeing ever from the boardeing-house, and I guess peo- 
ple are beginning to talk about my abillity even if I am 
only a bug at present, and it was like this. Mostly I am 
cold as ice to the opposeite sect and would not give the 
best-lookeing chicken in the world a kind look even, al- 
though many’s the one has tried to make me. But com- 
ming along the road ahead of me I see one with bobed hair 
and a yellow and purple silk sweater and everything nice 
and neat and quiet, and just as 1 am passeing her she drops 
her handkercheif, so natureally I picks it up and hands it 
to her because, although cold to women, I am always 
polite 

“Oh, thank you so much,” she says with a sweat smile, 
“how stuppid for me to of droped it.” 

Well, with that we govt to chatteing to and frow and 
pretty soon she says, ‘‘! bet I know who you are.” 

“1 bet you don’t then,” I repplies laugheingly. 

“Well, I bet I do,” she ansers 

“Weil, I bet you don’t,” I ansers. ‘Whom do you think 
il am then?” 

“Why,” she says. “I bet you are that new jockey from 
Canada everybody is talkeing about.” 

“Weil, girly,” I says moddestly, “it is the truth I come 
from Canada, and it is the truth I am a jockey, or will be 
as soon as I get « few more mounts and gradduate from a 
apprentice; but why you should say everybody is talkeing 
about me is over ray head, because I haven't did very much 
that is wordy of note as yet.” 

“Oh, you are too modest,” she says. ‘Everywhere I 
go it seems to me | don’t hear notheing but what a wizzud 
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of a rider this new jockey of Mister Robbinses is, and only 
my mom is so strick I would just adore to see you ride 
some day.” 

“Somebody has been filleing you with apple sauce,” 
I repties stern-like on account of her praiseing me to ‘my 
face, I am like that. “Even if everybody that sees me 
work says I am a natural-born race rider I have not had no 
chance to show the public nothing yet, although one of 
these days soon I will be showeing the other boys the way 
home.” 

“Oh,” she says, “have you got something good in your 
stable you are going to turn loose?” é 

“No,” I repplies, “notheing but a bunch of cripples and 
a lot of green 2-year-olds, but it isn’t the horse wins the 
race, it is the rider, girly.” 

“Oh, I thought maybe you had something that you were 
keeping a secret,”’ she says. “What is your other name, 
Jockey Painter?” 

“My name is Willie,” I says, “although I arm not no 
Willie boy. What is your name, girly?” 

“IT can see by your face you are not no Willie boy, 
Willie,” she says. “‘ My name is Alice.” 

“Tf you don’t dast come to the track to see me ride,” 
I says, “ how about me and you going into town and have- 
ing a bit to eat and seeing a show together some night?” 

“Oh, Willie, that would be just grand,” she says, “and 
you could tell me all about the horses in your stable and 
when they are going to win and all like that; but you must 
faithfully promist to not keep me out no later than 10 
o'clock on account my mom worries something terrible, 
and if she ever suxpected I was freinds with a jockey she 
would be like to ring my neck, she is that old-fashion, and 
the only reason we live near a track is because it is so nice 
and quiet for my pop, who is a infirmed invalid.” 

So she is going to phone me some day and make a date 
for me to take her into Baltimore and show her the sights, 
and she seems all exited over the idea of going out with a 
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“Oh, Willie,”’ She Says When She Seen Me, ‘I Didn't Know You Owned a Car"’ 


prominent guy like I. Well, she is sure one nice chicken, 
even if women are nothing to me or less. Only I wisht her 
name was not Alice, because I got no patients with these 
new-fandeled names; give me the good old-fashion kind 
like Norma or Trixy, I am like that. Still she dresses nice 
and neat and don’t go round with no long hair or no long 
skirts like some of the dames do nowadays, they make 
me sick. 
BowlE RACE TRACK, April 3. 

Well, I rode my 1st winner today and I guest it will not 
be long before I will be haveing my picture on all the 
sporteing pages, because they won't dast keep a boy on the 
ground any longer with the class I showed them this after- 
noon, and it was like this: 

This morning at workout time I was telling Mister 
Robbins | had taken his advice about writeing down the 
story of my life, so far. 

“Well, Willie,’ he says, “*T am dam glad to hear that 
you are going to be a writer, because the next time I tell 
you to just mearly breeze a filly tike I done yesterday, and 
then you go and turn her loose and let her step the last 2 
furlong in 23 and broadcast the hole dam world how good 
she is, why you will have plenty of time to devoat to litera- 
tury work, because you will not be a bug no longer.” 

He is one awful kidder, Mister Tom Robbins, and to 
hear him talk you might not think I am the very apple of 
his life. But I am use to his kiddeing, and so I took no 
notice. 

“How about this colt we got in the 2nt race this after- 
noon?” I says. “Do I ride him like you promist me I was 
going to, and do we give him a work this morning or not?”’ 

My cool way of takeing things must of made a awful 
inpression on the boss, because all he done was take a big 
chaw of tobacco and stare at me in silents for a while and it 
is not very often Mister Robbins is silent. 

After a while he give a kind of a smile and says, “No, 
Willie, we will not give that colt no work this morning, 
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because with a boy like you to ride him that colt will have 
plenty of work this afternoon without wasteing none of his 
strenth now.” 

“Then I am going to ride him?” I says. “‘I suppose you 
will be laying a swell bet on us.” 

“No, Willie,” Mister R. ansers, “I have not never 
been accused of being no Skylock with my dough, but in 
the present condition of the money market I do not think 
I will gamble nothing on your mount this afternoon.” 

“You don’t think he’s no good then?”’ I asts. 

“I don’t even think he’s as good as the boy that will 
ride him,”’ he repplies, whitch was pretty nice, but of coarse 
I did not let on I had heard the compliment, I am like that. 

And when he flang me into the saddle this afternoon I 
says to him, “Well, Mister Robbins, how do you want me 
to ride him?” 

“‘Whom am I to tell a boy like you how to ride one?” 
he repplies. ‘‘ You already know everything there is to be 
knowed, don’t you, Willie?” 

“Well then,” I says, kind of pleased, ‘I will get him off 
in front and bring him home in front.” 

“That will be a dam good trick, Willie,’”’ he ansers, 
“provideing you do it.” 

So at the barrier I kept the colt on his toes and got him 
away flying, and then I hand-rode him till we come to the 
stretch and when he felt like he was weakening I went to 
the bat and give him a ride down the stretch that I bet 
Tod Sloan never equaled in his balmy days and we finished 
a good '% lenth in front. 

“Well,” I says to Mister R. when he met me comeing 
out of the weighing room. ‘I guess the next time me and 
that colt runs you will put a swell bet on us like I told 
you to.” 

“Yes, Willie,”’ he repplies, ‘I will bet a million bucks on 
you next time, provideing you can gurantee me that the 
starter will throw another fit and spring the barrier with all 
the other beetles turned rear end frontwards like he done 
just now and let you steal a 10-lenth advantage that not 
even you could lose it although you done your best to.” 

‘*Thank you, Mister Robbins,”’ I repplies, “I will always 
try and do my best, and I suppose now that I have win a 
race you will let me do all the rideing for the stable.” 

“Oh, have a heart, Willie,” he ansers. ‘‘What would 
boys like Haynes and Marinelli and Lang do if a bug like 
you was to cop all their honors your very Ist. season?” 

So after supper I took a little walk up and down the 
road a few times for the sake of the air and exercise and 
maybe meet a few freinds or aquaintance, but did not see 
nobody I knew; but I guess she will be ringeing me up 
tomorrow when she sees in the papers what I done this 


afternoon. So then I came over here to the tack room to do 
some writeing, but I do not feel like writeing much on 
account my hand still pains from where it landed on young 
Danny O’reilley’s eye for calling me swell-headed at supper 
time over to the boardeing house, but when I had finished 
with him it was his head was swole, not my head. 


BowIleE RACE TRACK, April 5. 

Well, I am sure tired tonight and you would think some 
of these race-horse owners would oncet in a while think of 
the old adverb about “‘ Rember the Sabbath day and keep 
it wholey.”” But, no, every day is labor day with them and 
a boy don’t get no more rest in this business than what he 
could put in his eye. 

Last night I was kind of late getting back to the house on 
account I had took a long walk up and down the road 
partly for the exercise and partly because Alice phoned me 
in the morning and congratulate me on winneing the race 
the day before, and when I said to her When will I see you? 
she said maybe she would be walking past the track in the 
evening. So of course I did not want to disappoint no little 
zirly who takes such an interest in a man as she does, and 
it is kind of pathletic the way she wants to know every- 
thing about me and what I been doing and weather we got 
any new horses in our barn and goodness knows what else. 
But I guess she could not manage to sneak out on her old 
lady or else her pop had tooken a turn for the worst, be- 
cause she did not show up, although I waited for quite a 
while, and when I got to the boardeing house there was 
Mister Robbins and kind of hot from waiting for me over 
2 hours. 

“Where in the aitch have you been all this time?” he 
hollers. 

“Oh, just out for a little stroll,” I ansers very dignifried. 
“Why, do my nights belong to you as well as my days, 
Mister Robbins?” 

“Everything about you belongs to me, worse luck,” he 
repplies, kiddeing as usual. ‘And if you don’t believe it 
just ‘ake a peek at the contrack I got on you some time.” 

“Well,” I says, “I guess you wouldn’t have no trouble 
«.oposeing of that contrack for a big price if you wanted to.” 

“ Dispose of it?” he says. “‘Why only the night before 
last old Tom McCune come into my room at the hotel with 
his tongeu fair hanging out for a drink, and when I offered 
him a hole bottle of the best Scotch wiskey ever brewed in 
the state of Maryland provided he would take you along 
with it, the old sinner walked out on me insulted.” 

“Is that so?”’ I comes back. ‘ Well, Mister Robbins, if 
you would give me a mount oncet in a while and let me 
show my stuff, maybe Hildreth or Ross or some of them 


big ones would be glad to grab me without no crock of 
wiskey throwed in.” 

“Maybe Bud Fisher could use you at that,’’ he repplies, 
“because owneing you would give him many’s tie idea for 
that comical stripe he draws for the papers. But what I 
been waiting for is not to be exchanging compliments with 
you, Willie, but to tell you to be over to the track at 4 
o'clock without fail.” 

“Four o’clock in the morning?” I says. ‘“ What are you 
going to pull off that earley —a merder?” 

“If you ain't there promp to the minute there wil! un- 
doubtlessly be merder did, with you as the subjeck,”’ he 
ansers. 

“Is that so?” I repplies sarcastic, and we left it at 
that. 

But after I had went to bed I got to thinking that he 
ain’t such a bad old scout, Mister Robbins, even if he is a 
awful kidder; so just to huemor him I was at the barn 
about 5 minutes to 4, although I felt like strangleing young 
Srimp McGarrigle laying there in the bed snoreing like a 
saxophone and me haveing to turn out in the dark and 
cold. And when I got to our barn, there was the boss and 
Smokey Absalom, our swipe, putteing the tack on a big 
biack geldin that was a stranger to me. 

“What one is this?’’ I inquires. 

“Never you mind what one is this,’’ Mister R. ansers. 
“This horse is sort of shy and don’t like to do his stuff in 
front of company, so you climb up there, Willie, and gallop 
him nice and slow around the track oncet, and the 2nd 
time round tufn him loose at the '4 mile post and set him 
down good and hard the rest of the way, but don’t use the 
bat on him.” 

So I done as he said and the 2nd. time round I set him 
down hard from the '4 and he finished as full of run as a 
cold in the head so I could hardly stop him. And when I 
finably got him pulled up I jogged him back to where the 
boss was setting on the fence with his big gold kettle in 
his hand. 

“Well, what did we do the '4 in?” I inquires. 

“Oh, about 56 or 69 or thereabouts in round numbers,” 
he repplies. 

“Is that so?” I says laugheingly. ‘‘ Then all I got to say 
is you must of gave that kettle a speed powder or else you 
snapped her at the 3-furlong pole, because if that trip was 
a second more than 49 I hope I may never win the Ken- 
tucky Dearby.” 

“You go on back to the house and get a little beauty 
sleep, Willie,”’ he ansers. ‘What with staying out late at 
night and your literatury work and so forth you have 

(Continued on Page &2) 

















She Takes a Look in Our Directions and When She Sees Me She Waves Her Hand and Blows Me a Kiss 
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TWO GIRLS TO ONCET 


By Oma Almona 


Per the Second Time That Day @ Stender Young Lady Bounded and Rebounded Upon Oscar's Chest 


hands and feet. That is to say, at the age of fifteen 

Oscar's bantam frame having produced heavyweight 
extremities, it rested frem its labors for some considerable 
space and devoted itse!{ solely to the process of learning to 
manipulate those magnificent organs of grasp and locomo- 
tion. Nature, however, that inexorable mistress of con- 
sistency, was busied with Oscar during this suspensive 
period. With intention that he should emerge at the age 
of seventeen with all parts fitly framed and joined to- 
gether, she was even then encouraging within him an 
enormous regard for food and as a corollary a regard for the 
providers of food, 

The fact that these providers happened to be of the 
opposite sex was merely incidental. Mrs. Wackernagel 
herself was, of course, the principal servitor during those 
two years in which Oscar extended latitudinally from a 
skimpy thirty-four to a perfect forty and longitudinally 
from four-feet-eight to vix-feet-two. Three times a day he 
devastated her pienteous board. In the hollow stretches 
between, his casual eyes roving for calories encountered the 
plethoric lunch basket of one Lettie Poffenbarger. 

Whether Miss Poffenbarger herself had anything to do 
with motivating the encounter is beside the matter. ‘Och, 
my,”’ she exclaimed one afternoon at the hour of four as she 
paused upon the porch of the Heitville Preparatory, “it 
does now kreistie me fur to pack home along such a pail 
fulled of wittles, But I can’t otherwise put down the hearty 
meals like mom puts them up fur me.” 

Oscar, who was fortifying himself for the journey home- 
ward with the last of an inadequate supply of apples, 
slanted an eye toward the pail 

Miss Poffenbarger lifted the lid and stared regretfully 
within. “And it ain't only the cheesecake,”’ she itemized, 
“but here’s them there pickled beets and them there rusks 
yet. But, then, if worser comes oncet to worst, I guess I 
could anyhow threw it aways.” 

Oscar heroically bolted the remaining quarter of the 
apple and eyed hersterniy. “It's asin fur to waste wittles,” 
he adjured hoarsely. 

“Well, I was just canceitin’ I'd hist it off the covered 
bridge when nobody was lookin’,”” murmured Miss Lettie. 
‘But mebbe that there's be a sin to my credit, too, I don’t 
know,” 

Oscar's reply was to stride with her to the covered bridge, 
there to take the practical measures necessary to insure 
that his schoolmate would not be overcome by sinful reck 
lessness. The save-the-food campaign thus instituted 
continued until the closing of the school term some two 
months later; and, it ix to be presumed, would have been 
prosecuted with the seme diligence during the following 
term had not Miss Lettie’s practical parents hustled her 
off to a business coilege at Yingstown some hundred miles 
distant. Osecar’s stomach at the beginning of his sixteenth 
year was thus left untc him desolate. 

It savored of the previdential that he was soon there- 
after led into intimacy with the champion cake baker of 
Buthouse County. Upon the day of the annual county 
fair, driven by sudden shower into the shed reserved for the 
housewives’ exhibits, Oscar was amazed to see a timid 


T: TOOK Qscar Wackernage!l two years to grow up to his 


classmate the center of a vociferous throng. High upon a 
barrel stood little Minnie Swengel; in her small hands she 
held a monumental cake which had just been awarded the 
prize over a table full of similar confections. She was a 
noiseless wisp of the blue-and-white variety; Oscar had 
never done her even the passing homage of a well-directed 
spitball. Now even the heavens above conspired to make 
her suddenly noteworthy in his eyes; the sun, riving the 
clouds for an instant, shone through a crack in the roof and 
laid a patina of gold upon her ash-colored hair; it slanted a 
long finger at the swirls of lovely pink in her cheeks and 
lingered for a moment upon the cake itself, making it ap- 
pear even more huge, more glistening than it really was. 
The meager little creature holding it forth was transformed 
for the moment into a Goddess of Plenty; and Oscar's 
dazzled gaze never afterward saw her otherwise. 

She lifted her timid eyes; they encountered Oscar's, 
painful with surprise and hunger; she crumpled slightly at 
the waistline, the cake began to tremble, and she begged in 
piteous accents to be lifted from the barrel. 

“She’s just natured to be a good cook,” Mrs. Swengel 
was shrilling proudly. ‘‘ My mother on my side inherits it 
to her. Yes, oncet a week still she lays ower a bakin’; and 
it’s always just alike tasty, and that’s the given truth.” 

Oscar made his way toward the door 
to observe the weather; but all interests 
in climatic conditions suddenly ceased asa 
murmur rose about him: “‘She’s goin’ fur 
to pass it! She's a-cuttin’ it a’ready!” 

The champion passed 
the cake herself. When 
she reached Oscar she did 
not look up at him. But 
she silently pointed 
toward the largest piece 
upon the platter. 

Oscar accepted the 
omen, and cake in hand 
strode forth into a world 
of glictering promise. But 
he did not stride far. A 
couple of bags of peanuts 
and a wiener sandwich 
served only to emphasize 
a vague sad yearning 
which impelled him again 
and again to the entrance 
of the housewives’ ex- 
hibits. 

When the champion 
finally came forth he man- 
aged to cleave the clouds 
of glory she was trailing 
in her wake in the form 
of congratulatory neigh- 
bors, and to whisper in 
her ear, “‘I might mebbe 
be passin’ your way out 
Sunday after.”” Again her 
eyes did not quite make 
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Oscar’s own, but her slight body quivered 
and a sound caught in her throat. 

She lived in Yoder Run, a farming com- 
munity adjacent to Heitville. On the follow- 
ing humid Sunday, then, Oscar happened to 
be passing through Yoder Run astride the 
swayed back of the Wackernagel steed. 
Minnie happened to be leaning over her gate. 

Subsequent Sundays, humid and other- 
wise, found him happening in the same 
direction. Oscar, indeed, during the whole of 
his seventeenth year divided his daily dozen 
between the Swengel and the Wackernagel 
tables. 

This was well pleasing in the sight of the 
Swengels, for they believed the Wackernagels 
to be the richest family in the county. It was 
also highly gratifying to the Wackernagels, 
for they believed the Swengels to be the 
richest family in the county. It was not 
until Oscar’s seventeenth birthday was im- 
minent that the ant in the sirup was dis- 
covered, and this particular ant was a large and slothful 
one, being personified by nothing less than the large and 
slothful Oscar himself. The criminal extent of Oscar’s 
slothfulness was revealed during a heated discussion be- 
tween his parents over a probiem incident to the forthcom- 
ing birthday. 

For Heitville, which washes on Monday, irons on Tues- 
day and sweeps on Wednesday, likewise inexorably presents 
its youth at the age of seventeen with a vehicle for dashing 
into the matrimonial race at full speed. But Oscar had 
already dashed. Was he a candidate, then, for the cere- 
monial horse and top buggy? 

Mrs. Wackernagel averred in high soprano that he was. 
Mr. Wackernagel averred in deep bass that he was not. 

‘He has made his market a’ready,’’ Mr. Wackernagel’s 
Niagara Falls mustache boomed 
as with the sound of many waters. 
“What fur sense would it make 
fur me to spend at him fur a rig > a 
when he is fixed all?” i 





“Och, You Tatk Dumb!’ 
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“Och, you talk 
dumb!’’ Mrs. 
Wackernagel’sknit- 
tingneedlesclashed. 
“Because that boy 
is that smart yet 
that he starts early 
out and makes up to 
the best house- 
worker inthe 
county, then fur 
that his pop won't 
give him dare fur to 
beau her onto a 
buggy. You will git 
a shamed face in 
front of the town, so 
good-fixed like what 
you are, if that boy 
has got to go settin’ 
up with his girl onto 
just his own feet 

a ~ still.” 

tf. Mr. Wackernagel 

ran) 

meee nonchalantly 
vy turned his news- 
paper. Mrs. Wack- 
ernagel eyed him 
redly; then she 
thrust the long needles through the tight knot of her hair and 
prepared to commit hara-kiri upon her maternal feelings. 

“Listen and leave me tell youse somepun,” the soprano 
lowered to ominous mezzo forte. ‘He ain’t made his 
market yet.’”’ The newspaper crashed. ‘No, and that he 
ain’t. He ain’t popped nothing and she ain’t passed him 
no promise,” 

She slanted stiffly backward. He slanted stiffly forward. 

“‘Ain’t popped yet? What fur a reason ain’t he popped 
yet if he is keepin’ comp’ny fur a year a’ready? Three 
wisits hand runnin’ was looked to as gittin’ down to biz 
whiles I was a young single. Was you astin’ it off him 
wasn’t he popped?” 

Mrs. Wackernagel shook her geisha coiffure mournfully. 
“Her mom was tellin’ me. And Minnie she cries somepun 
ower it too. He sets still, and eats the wittles off them, but 
it don’t go no furder. He ain’t ever led her on with no 
expectations. And fur why?”’ cracked Mrs. Wackernagel 
in dramatic climax. ‘What fur a reason yet, you ast me? 
I will tell you what fur a reason yet: Our Oscar is that 
smart that he knows he would look like a poor shakes fur to 
ast a girl to stand up with him to say ‘Yes’ when he ain’t 
got no buggy to pack her to the preacher. Yes, I would 
guess anyhow, a rich ketch like what she is! And you'll be 
fur losin’ her out of the family before ever you git her intoit, 
so keen on the penny like what you are!”’ 

Mr. Wackernagel rose in a fury of exasperation. “I will 
see oncet what he means by wittlin’ off Swengel free fur 
nothing. Oscar! You come quick here!’’ He clutched the 
end sprays of Niagara Falls between stubborn eyeteeth. 
“But so far forth as the buggy goes, if I am a-gittin’ one— 
which I ain’t—he would likely go a-copyin’ Doe Strunk’s 
boy, a-snortin’ in his onmannerly ottamobill after one girl 
and then how many.” He flung open the door upon the 
porch and bellowed ‘‘Oscar!”’ 

““My souls!’ Mrs. Wackernagel distractedly stabbed 
her bosom with one of the needles. ‘‘ What a black shame 
fur a pop to put onto his boy yet! Like as,if our Oscar 
didn’t know it wasn’t moral fur to set up with two girls to 
oncet! You draw my breath!” 

But Oscar materialized at that moment through an 
inner door. 

Indeed his expression of pained amazement and the 
heightened hue of one of his ears might have led a suspicious 
observer to the conclusion that the keyhole had been sub- 
jected to other than its customary use. 

“Now what about this Swengel girl?’’ demanded Mr. 
Wackernagel. ‘‘ Was you eatin’ off Swengel free of board 
and not payin’ him back with no intentions?” 

With his eyes upon his mother’s lips Oscar enunciated 
slowly but unfalteringly, ‘‘ Well, I guess I couldn’t plague a 
girl into standin’ up before the preacher oncet if I ain’t got 
no buggy fur to pack her to the church, kin 1? Anyways 
such a rich ketch like what this here one is.”’ 

On the Saturday afternoon before the anniversarial 
Sabbath Mr. Wackernagel silently appeared in the side 
yard trailing a shining black top buggy. 

“That makes now somepun stylish!’’ panted Mrs. 
Wackernagel as she ambled about it. ‘Ain’t not, Oscar? 
Youand Minnie could make wonderful high society a-ridin’ 
through town and a-wavin’ that way with the whip. You 
should git red tossels at the bridle, now, fur to match up 
with them there wheels.” 

“Red tossels, heh?’’ thundered his father, whose temper 
had risen in proportion as his purse had fallen. “I never 
seen such spenders like where I got married into. You let 
all such tossels, and you listen on me. I’m expectin’ results 
out of this here buggy, and you know plenty good who 
Imean. And if you git flighty and go galliwantin’ with any 





Oscar, Cake in Hand, Strode Forth 
Into a World of Glittering Promise 


such others, I'll quick fetch off you both the rig and both 
the horse." 

“IT ain’t lookin’ fur no such others,”’ grunted Oscar. 

But that was not saying that others were not looking for 
him! 

Oscar sat in the family pew upon his natal day, his eyes 
roving intermittently toward the inclosure at the left of the 
pulpit. Within this inclosure with an energy incredible in 
her demure little body Minnie Swengel not only pumped 
the organ and performed upon its keys, but also led the 
choir in shrill sweet soprano. The word “‘led”’ is not ill- 
advised, for in the dramatic passages of the hymns where 
more physical force was required for evoking the accom- 
paniment, Minnie in a fine frenzy of accomplishment 
usually left the fat alto and the florid bass a full bar in the 
rear. Thus, when Minnie was pealing forth a triumphant 
“‘Amen”’ her companions were still perspiring ‘‘on that 
beautiful shore.” 

That Mr. Wackernagel was not insensible to this activity 
on the part of his prospective daughter-in-law was evi- 
denced by the forceful elbow with which he nudged his son 
as the two stepped out upon the porch after the services. 

“Take notice to how she makes up and down onto that 
organ. She tromps miles onto it without moving a step 
yet. It will give good meals if she steps that lively onto the 
kitchen. And,” he concluded darkly, “it ain’t likely I’m 
the only one where takes notice to it, neither.” 

Oscar side-stepped the nudge and took up his wonted 
stand at the foot of the steps, whence a few minutes later he 
loitered down the walk with the young organist. 


““Mom give me care to make such a cake ower your 


birthday,” she confided breathlessly. °“‘‘Six layers with 
such pink icin’ amongst it.” 

Oscar breathed hard. 

““Mebbe if I come early out, we could set and eat twicet 
off it anyways.” 

“Mebbe. But don’t do it to come too early. Lizzie 
Hangen has got two new twins, and she give us the inwita- 
tion fur to eat the noon meal here in town and see them 
oncet.”’ 

“Twins!” Oscar kicked disdainfully at the churchyard 
turf. ‘‘Gosh! What would anybody want to go fur to gape 
at twins fur? Squallin’ insects!” 

Minnie’s meek face ended in a chin unexpectedly square. 
That Oscar had affronted the perquisites peculiar to her 
maternal sex was manifest by a sudden thrusting forward 
of this feature as she remarked severely, ‘Why, Oscar! 
You was now little yourself oncet a’ready!”’ 

“Well, I wasn’t twins anyhow. But git loose from them 
as soon as youse otherwise kin. And then, till it comes 
evening church, youse will git 
your first ride onto my new 
buggy.” 

“Oh, Oscar!” A tide of 
pleasure flushed Minnie’s 
cheeks as pink as the roses on 
her hat. ‘‘Won’t we make 
grand, though?”’ Her little 
face grew serious with respon- 
sibility even in that moment 


Oscar Happened 
to be Passing 
Through Yoder 
Run Astride the 
Swayed Back of 
the Wackernaget 
Steed. Minnie 
Happened to be 
Leaning 

Over Her Gate 








of high emotion. ‘‘And mebbe whiles we're ridin’ youse 
would stop me off at the Schlaegels’ fur to git a cake yeast. 
Here if I ain’t that dumb that I went to work and let my 
yeast starter git all.” 

“Will they make grand oncet?"’ tittered Mrs. Swengel, 
who in rapt communion with Mrs. Wackernagel was brush- 
ing past at the moment. ‘Say, now, that makes a thought 
fur me. It wouldn’t go bad with us if you was to ride with 
mister out this after and make a supprise on Oscar fur his 
birthday. We could lay on the table early fur supper and 
then see how it makes with them when they ride off on the 
buggy.” 

“Yes, well,’’ meditated Mrs. Wackernagel, ‘but then 
agin, if I could fetch mister off his Sunday nap oncet?"’ 

“Well, see, anyhow!” cried Mrs. Swengel in mysterious 
farewell as Oscar approached. 

The inauspicious twins deterred him not at ail from 
making his usual early start to the Swengels’. There was 
no reason, he argued, why he should not be proceeding in 
slow magnificence toward the ceremonial cake. 

But, alas! A mile and a half from the village there was a 
crossroads, that fatal intersection in so many lives which 
would be blameless were there no crossroads in them. Both 
roads led to the Swengels’; if Oscar had but taken the one 
which his parents were later to travel the tumultuous 
incidents of the afternoon would not need to be recorded, 

Nine-tenths of Oscar's mental activity as he rode along 
was centered upon the six-layer cake. The other tenth con- 
cerned itself casually with the proposal of marriage which 
the two families appeared te deem so surprisingly impor- 
tant. To him it had been perfectly obvious from the day 
upon which she had been proclaimed champion cake baker 
that he would some day lead her via the altar to his own 
domestic range. Not much mentality, casual or otherwise, 
was necessary 
for so simple 
a performance. 
(Continued on 

Page 56) 














































forest in Montana were working their 
way down a very rough cafion in which 
there was no sign of atraii. Fifty years before, 
a forest fire had swept across the region, leav- 
ing behind it a snarl of burned logs among 
biackened standing trunks, making progress 
slow and difficult. Ofter: they found their way 
blocked with a log over which they could not 
jump their saddle and pack animals. Huge 
granite bowlders scattered along the bottom 
of the narrow cahon added to the troubles of 
the rangers. Finally they reached two bowl- 
ders each as iarge as 2 bo« car and perhaps ten 
feet high, that some centuries ago had been 
dislodged from the rim rock above and thun- 
dering down the cafion's side, had found a 
final resting place in its bed 
When old Mother Nature dropped them 
there she left them lying in a sort of V shape, 
but not quite touching ut the point of the V. 
Here there was a gap between the two, but so 
narrow that the men deubted if their horses 
could pass through; certainly they could not 
with saddles and packs in place 
On either side of these bowlders a tangle of 
down timber, underbrush and smaller bowl- 
dera made it plain that f the gap would pass 
the stripped horses it would be much less labor 


( OME years ago two rangers on a national 


to unpack and unsaddie than to chop their 
way around 

On top of the rocks spanning the opening 
was a short pole, which they judged had been 
placed there for some purpose. Dismounting 
to investigate they started through the narrow 
passage, but stopped short, for there before 
them on the ground was the dried-out carcass 
of a horse, dead for many months. Its right 
front leg was fast in the powerful jaws of a 
huge sieel bear trap. Evidently the person 
who placed the trap there had done so in the 
expectation that bruin. must pass through the 
gap going either up or dewn the eafion. From 
the pole overhead hung a piece of baling wire, 
which they had not notired at first. This wire 
came down to about five feet above the trap 
lying below it, and a loon in its lower end had 
undoubtedly held a bait of some kind—a jack 
rabbit, a sage hen or a piece of bacon. Swing 
ing free as it did, any bear passing through the 
gap would have its eyes fixed on the bait above 
and thus blunder blindly into the trap cun 
ningly concealed with grass and leaves 

* An old-time trapper's trick,” remarked one 
of the rangers. 

But aias for the plans of the bear hunter, 
this horse, probably looking for water in the 


cafion, had started through the gap, stepped on the pan of 
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The Late Paul Rainey With His Dogs Treeing a Black Bear in the 
White River National Forest, Colorado 


the trap and nad died, a helpless prisoner, for the ten feet readily. 


of log chain fastened te the trap had a heavy log drag 
at one end that could be moved only by a grizzly, and 
then not far. The leg in the trap was broken, possibly by 
the snap of those giant jaws, possibly by the horse in 


his hopeless struggles to escape 

Both men at once recognized 
the horse as one lost by a hunt- 
ing party several months before, 
for although badly torn by bears 
and other wild animais, enough 
was left of the desiccaten hide to 
show its color and the brand on 
ite left hip. 


An Unknown Trapper 


TS two men managed to open 
the jaws of the trap far enough 
toget the leg out. Then they gave 
the trap a careful inspection to 
determine its ownership if possi- 
ble. Most trappers mark their 
traps by pricking upon ‘t with a 
steel punch, their initials or some 
brand. Careful examination, 
however, failed to disclose a sin- 
gle mark that would lead to the 
identification of the man who 
placed it there. It weighed fully 
sixty pounds and as the rangers 





small bowlder, where, if wanted later on, it could be found 


Up to the present time the man who set this trap has not 
been discovered. Whether he came back te examine it and, 
finding the horse caught, left everything as it was for fear 
he might have to pay for the dead horse or whether he was 


banks. 
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called suddenly away and abandoned the trap, 
will probably never be known. There was also 
the possibility that he did not know the coun- 
try very well and was unable to locate the spot 
where he had set it. 


Forest rangers frequently encounter bears 
in the wild country over which they travel. 
The Forest Service does not approve of kill- 
ing bears of any kind out of season or simply 
for the lust to kill. 

The service believes these animals should be 
treated as game animals, and should be killed 
only at certain seasons when the meat can 
be saved and the pelt is at its best. Many 
Western states now class them as game and 
protect them accordingly. 


Capable Game Wardens 


ECENTLY in Northern Arizona several 

hunters ran across a giant silvertip in the 
mountains, a female with two cubs not more 
than a month or two old. They killed all 
three, taking only the claws of the mother as 
trophies, leaving meat and hide to spoil, the 
latter of no use at that season of the year. A 
wanton outrageous waste of animal life, not 
to be defended or supported by any possible 
arguments. 

There are, of course, occasional bears that 
raid the sheepman’s flock or the farmer’s pig- 
pens and calf lots, but these are few, and of 
course should be killed. Under ordinary con- 
ditions bears seldom feed on fresh meat. Small 
rodents, such as mice, chipmunks, rats, badg- 
ers, young birds, the larve of ants, wasps 
and such insects, and grubs in old rotten trees 
form the greater part of their food. Bears are 
great fishermen, being exceedingly expert in 
scooping out of shallow pools and riffles fish 
of all sizes. The way a bear handles those 
clumsy-looking forepaws when fishing is mar- 
velous. 

Forest officers are requested to make an 
annual report on the fish and game conditions 
of each forest. 

Last year a forest ranger in California re- 
porting on the fishing streams in his district 
stated that a certain cafion through which a 
trout stream flowed had been closed for the 
entire season in order to give the trout a chance 
to increase in size and numbers. 

“It was not necessary for me to patrol this 
part of the stream to prevent fishing,’’ he re- 
ported, ‘because a fine large cinnamon bear 
and three cubs spent the summer along its 


They did take out a few fish, but they earned 


them ten times over, for due to their known presence 


there they scared a number of would-be sportsmen half 
to death and kept the cafion practically free of fisher- 
men and tourists all summer long. Being protected by law, 
no one dared kill them and the old one wouldn’t shoo 


worth a cent. I called them my 
‘short-term game wardens.’”’ 








In Northern New Mexicosome 
years ago a stockman’s wife and 
daughter went on a plum- 
gathering expedition. Driving a 
staid old ex-cow pony hitched to 
a rickety top buggy they went up 
a wide cafion about two miles 
above the ranch, where there 
was a good-sized grove of wild 
plum trees. The horse was tied to 
a tree, and with a large clothes 
basket to hold the fruit and a 
couple of sheets tospread beneath 
the trees they entered the plum 
thicket. They had been warned 
that bears loved plums and might 
be met up with, but they were not 
to be turned from their desire to 
fill the pantry shelves with plum 
jelly and plum butter by any fears 
of bears. The daughter, carrying 
the sheets, stopped under a tree 
fairly breaking down with ripe 
plums. As if preparing to make 








had their pack animals pretty 
heavily loaded they put it and 
the log chain up on top of a 
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MHOAL SURVEY 


Government Hunter C. H. McMillion and the Sheep-Milling Bear Which He 


Captured in Clatlam County, Washington 


a bed at home she deftly flirted 
(Continued on Page 153) 
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DOUARD HER- 
RIOT at the 
present moment 


is Prime Minister of 


12) 
MIU 
France. Also he is 










am for the 


“democrat” or “‘lib- 
eral’’ than with “rad- 
ical’’~has 1389 
deputies. The Herriot 
majority depends on 


J illiems 





Minister of Foreign Affairs, com- 
plete ax committee on the budget, 
and Mayor of Lyons. Thus, regu- fi, Carre 
larly every morning, he hits the : 
front pages of the newspapers with 
a bang. As Prime Minister he may 
hold office longer than did the ma- 
jority of his predecessors—or he 
may not. In France, more than 
elsewhere, Prime Ministers come 
and Prime Ministers go. Usually 
the time is brief between the an- 
nouncements that another govern- 
ment has fallen and that another 
leader of the opposition has been 
called to power. Even Clemenceau, 
summoned in haste and hailed as 
savior of France at the war’s dark- 
est hour, was relegated to oblivion 
the instant the crisis had passed 
and the politicians were themselves 
again. 

For the moment, Herriot is on 
the job, as result of the new order 
of things that, following the Eng- 
lish tryout, the French voters de- 


cided at the last election. The yl 
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the support of the Socialists, who 
have 104 deputies, and the Socialist 
Reformers, who have 43. The So- 
cialists, however, have refused to 
enter the cabinet, and all the min- 
isters are radicals. Thus Herriot is 
at the mercy of the Socialists, and if 
he falls he may be succeeded for a 
brief period by a Socialist govern- 
ment, with his radicals then play- 
ing the réle of silent partners. And 
so it can be seen how juggling, bai- 
ancing, side-stepping must be com- 
bined with sure-footedness, 
promise-keeping and platform ora- 
tory, in order that the inevitable 
change shall not be too abrupt, 


An Admirable Crichton 


F VERSATILITY is an attri- 

bute of success, then Herriot 
should travel fairly far on the road, 
for he possesses it to the most amaz- 
ing degree of perhaps any French- 
man in public life. He is a graduate 
of the Ecole Normale; and it is said 








preceding Poincaré government was 
one of the few that was not over- 
thrown through lack of confidence 
exhibited by the Chamber of Deputies. It disappeared as 
an act of the people themselves, who, tired of the subser- 
vient Parliament, tired of the Ruhr occupancy, tired of 
the long reparations wrangle, listened to the orators of the 
Left, and so swept away the famous wartime bloc national 
at the polls. 


The Herriot Majority 


ERRIOT as leader of the onslaught thus became the 

first official representative of the new order, the first 
Prime Minister of the Left. Whether or not the régime be 
brief, it is certain that the Herriot program, quite aside from 
that launched by Ramsay MacDonald in England, has 
given a new tone to European politics, and therefore must 
be given impor- 
tant consideration 


the leadership of Herriot, but rather to present the leader 
himself, and his qualities—qualities not only for arriving 
at an office where he becomes an important person in world 
affairs but also for the more difficult job of keeping the 
office now that he has it. The veteran Briand forms a part 
of the Herriot majority, and this brilliant but erratic states- 
man might be persuaded to try the premiership for the 
eighth time. Also there now lurks in the background of 
French politics that imposing and dramatic figure of the 
exile. It should be remembered, and it is remembered in 
France, that Herriot and Joseph Caillaux are of the same 
political faith. If the one fails the other might be cailed 
upon to succeed. 

The radical party which Herriot leads—the word “ radi- 
cal” in French corresponds rather with the English word 


Monsieur Herriot and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald Resting on the Top of Cymbeline'’s Mount, Chequers 


of the Normalians, as they are 
called, that they can do almost any - 
thing better than just fairly weil. 
Take Herriot, for example, in the réle of author; the pres- 
ent French Premier can turn out an article one day on the 
Chicago packing industry, and the next day one on art in 
Constantinople. They are not slender newspaper stories, 
but articles which show erudition, literary talent, an ever- 
observing eye and a catholic interest. He has both written 
and lectured on such varied themes as Jeanne d’Are, the 
future of railways, Rembrandt, libraries for chidren, Na- 
poleon, art in the novels of d’Annunzio, Anatole France, 
Goethe, the modern city and garden, the naturalist Fabre, 
and the land question. 

The name Herriot, as Prime Minister, spells something 
of relief, inasmuch as it has never been seen in such rela- 
tion before, and only once—for three months when he was 
Minister of Public Works in one of the Briand cabinets 
has it ever ap- 
peared on a gov- 





in the immediate 
and future annals 
of the reconstruc- 
tion period. 
Whether men 
themselves last 
out their programs 
is always a prob- 
len. 

Again mention- 
ing the French sit- 
uation with the 
British, the Her- 
riot majority in 
Parliament rests 
upon a dangerous 
coalition plat- 
form, in which 
shaky and uncer- 
tain timbers are 
likely to be found. 
At the present 
time the preélec- 
tion promises of 
Herriot seem as 
difficult of fulfill- 
ment as those im- 
possible promises 
which Lloyd 
George made to 
his electors prior 
to the conference 
at Versailles. 

Itisnot the pur- 
pose in this article 
to discuss the com- 
plex difficulties 
that already beset 








ernment list. The 
many repetitions 
of such names as 
Briand, Barthou, 
Doumergte, 
Ribot, Painlevé 
and even Clemen- 
ceau, in cabinet 
after cabinet, 
slated for either 
the same job or 
another, has often 
brought the criti- 
cism that cabinet 
positions in 
France belonged 
to a select com- 
pany, and that 
there was no broad 
field from which 
to choose. . True, 
Herriot has been 
both senator and 
deputy for many 
years, but he was 
£0 accustomed to 
being the leader of 
the opposition 
that it took him 
some time to ac- 
custom himself to 
power, Thus in a 
recent important 
debate in the Sen- 
ate over the Lon- 
don accord, 
several times he 
unconsciously 








the Government 
of France under 


PHOTOS, FROM THE PICTORIAL PRESS, N.Y. ©. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald Wetcoming Premier Herriot of France on His Arrival at Victoria Station for the Allied Conference in London 


(Continued on 
Page 120) 













LONE box earstood upon the siding at Dam- 
A gaard’s Miils, its open door making a still 
blacker patch against the darkness of the 
threatening night. Back of the siding, the moun- 


tain went upward and jost 
itself in the gloom, where a 
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Jensen put the revolver on the end of the 
counter and knelt before the safe door. He felt 
a slight chill, as though the front door had 
opened, but he thought nothing of it as he swung 
the safe door wide. He was 
very sleepy. 





hollow wind sounded, roar- 
ing across the summit. A 
furtive figure came up the 
track, hesit ated, then 
heaved itself up with power- 
ful arms and stood in the 
ear door, listening 

From one end of the 
blackness came a guttural 
anere. The new arrival 
stole in that direction, pro- 
duced asmaill flashlight and 
illuminated the sprawled 
form of a sleeping man with 
an empty bottle beside him 

“Dead to the world!” 
muttered the stranger 

He was a giant of a man, 
with a big brutal face and 
milky-blue eyes. His hair 
was vellowish and his lasves 
and mustache of a pale neu- 
tra! color. When he smiled 
his upper lipetrained toward 
carrying the pale 
mustache with it, display- 
ing the entire gum beneath 


his nose, 


and the tobacco-stained 
teeth 

With the deftness of long 
experience, he explored he 
sleeping man’s clothing, but 
found nothing. Disappoint- 
ment filled him with a sav- 
age rage and he drew back 
a heavy foot to kick the un- 
conscious cause of it, then 
thought better of the mat- 
ter 

“Let him freeze 
whispered to himsel7, ‘It'll 
serve him right, spendin’ all 


1” he 


his money on jackass, and 
me ain’t had a bite to eat 
ince mornin'’!” 

The giant slipped back 
and stood at the edge of the 
door, looking across the 
tracks to the tighted 
window, where old Jorgen 
Jensen sat at his little post- 
office desk, posting his 
books. The whole interior 
of the building was plainly 
visible, a typical mountain 
store, with the post office 
in front. Across from the 








It came as his hand 
moved aside to gather the 
pile of currency from the 
floor. He had been shot by 
his own gun. The short 
snap of the automatic would 
not have been heard a hun- 
dred yards away, for the 
wind had started roaring 
down the cafion now and 
the night had taken on a 
still deeper blackness. The 
old storekeeper, still on his 
knees, sank gently forward, 
his forehead resting half in- 
side the opened safe. 

“Nice clean job!” said 
the killer triumphantly. 

He hurried back and drew 
down the blinds and locked 
the door. Once more at the 
safe, he shoved the slumped 
figure carelessly aside and 
rummaged through all the 
receptacles eagerly. Again 
he found but little, and 
mostly post-office matter, 
at that: registered ijetters, 
stamps; and the fierce rage 
swept him again. Hope- 
fully, he went through the 
dead man’s clothing; but 
a dollar in small change 
was all that rewarded him 
here and he heaped hideous 
invective upon his victim’s 
head. 

‘‘Hasn’t anybody got 
anything up here?”’ he won- 
dered savagely. He counted 
his gains, squatting upon 
the floor beside the sprawled 
figure. 

“Twelve dollars and 
sixty-five cents!’’ He got 
to his feet and glared down 
at the floor accusingly, his 
milky-blue eyes devoid of 
any human expression. 
“Stingy old stiff!’ he mut- 
tered, and began ripping 
open the registered mail. 

There was little currency 
in the registered packages 
and he shoved them im- 
patiently aside, together 
with the stamps. 








letter case two men sat upon 
the counter, eamoking. Une 
wore a heavy Mackinaw 
and the other was dressed in a blue jumper and overalls 
Both wore heavy hobnailed boots. Jensen took a roll of 
bills and some silver from a drawer and began counting. 
The sinister figure in the box car siiffened. 

Pretty quiet these days, Jorgen,” said the man in the 
Mackinaw. “Not like it used to be in the old days, when 
this was a big loggin’ camp.”’ Jensen nodded and went on 
counting. “Don’t you ever get lonesome, Jorgen,’’ pursued 
the conversationalist, ‘livin’ down here all alone? Why, 
when me and Jake Adams ge home there won't be a soul 
left down here in the cafion, Not asoul but you. I'd think 
you'd be uneasy.” 

Old Jorgen grinned good-naturedly and piled the cur- 
rency beside the oii lamp. “I aim to take care of myself, 
Bob,” he said ‘Been doin’ it for fifty years, mostly.” He 
took up his store books and began going over them. 

The figure in the car door looked up toward the invisible 
sky. Astray drop of sleet struck, stinging, against his face 
and he shivered, cursing the weather and cursing the luck 
that had caused him te be kicked off a passenger train in 
this remote wilderness. Cold! Not a cent in his pockets 
and nothing to eat all day. His milky-blue eyes went back 
to the sturdy old figure in the post-office window, the little 
pile of currency beside it 

“ Well, it’s nine o'clock,” said the man in the Mackinaw. 
Roth loafers slid from the counter and yawned, buttoning 


“I Judge it's Onty About Seventy«Five Miles Across There. 
and a Little Tramp Won't Hurt Me None, Especiaily if it Saves My Life" 


their coats. They told Jorgen good night and came out, 
throwing experienced glances upward. 

‘Comin’ on to storm,” said the man in the Mackinaw. 
His companion agreed. ‘“‘Snow before mornin’, sure,’’ he 
said. “‘ Well, it’s the end of November. We was about due 
to get some fallin’ weather.” 

The two men disappeared in the night, climbing the 
wagon road that led up the mountain. Their shod feet 
clattered on the frozen ground. 

An hour went by and still Jensen worked patiently over 
his books. The telephone rang and he went to answer it. 
He returned in a few minutes and resumed his work. The 
lurking figure in the car door swore bitterly beneath his 
breath. 

A chill wind now wailed in the telegraph wires and went 
moaning on through the ragged growth of pine and fir 
that clothed the slope about the deserted logging camp. 
Fitful flurries of sleety rain lashed against the car and 
across the cafion an owl hooted. 

The man in the car door stiffened again, licking his lips 
like a wolf. Jensen had risen and was gathering up his 
books and currency. From a drawer beside him he took an 
automatic also, and started tramping back toward the 
safe at the rear of the store. The man across the tracks 
lowered his great body carefully to the ground. His feet 
made no sound as he crept across the tracks. 


What if it's a Hundred? 


“Too dangerous!” he de- 
cided. “If I happened to 
get suspected they’d think 
it funny I had so many stamps on me.”’ He now began to 
think, and as he thought, an uneasiness crept upon him. 

“Tt wasn’t worth it!’ he decided. ‘Twelve dollars 
if I was in San Francisco, now. it would be easy. But up 
here in this mountain country it’s goin’ to be hard. This 
railroad won’t be safe, either. They’ll find this job early in 
the morning, and then the word’ll go from one end of the 
railroad to the other. Wish I’d thought of that. But when 
a guy’s hungry, what’s he goin’ to do? I always was impul- 
sive. Work the stuff first and think afterward! But I got 
to do some smooth thinkin’ now, or they’ll grab me sure.” 

The wailing of the wires outside came to him and his 
porcine mind was more than ever terrified. The wires 
sounded like accusing voices, flying up and down the line. 
He put Jensen’s automatic upon the counter beside the 
looted post-office matter and looked about. His eyes fell 
upon a railway map which Jorgen had tacked upon the wall 
for the convenience of his customers. The man ripped it 
down and spread it upon the counter, clamping one edge 
between his heavy spatulate thumb ard finger. 

““Le’s see,” he muttered. “I’m here.’ The hairy fore- 
finger of the other hand pressed hard upon the point 
marked Damgaard’s Mills. The finger traveled eastward 
across the map and stopped. “Signal Valley,” he read. 
“T remember that dump; a little flag station on the other 
railroad. I judge it’s only about seventy-five miles across 


I'm a Big Strong Guy 
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there. What if it’s a hundred? I’m a big strong guy and a 
little tramp won’t hurt me none, especially if it saves my 
life. Yes, sir, all I got to do is to tramp straight east.” 

He gathered up his earnings and dropped them in his 
pocket. In doing this he was conscious of some sticky fluid 
that was on his finger and abstractedly he wiped it off 
upon his trousers, still thinking with his slow mind. He 
then began to prowl about the place, seeking food. Hang- 
ing above the safe, he found an old pack bag. He looked 
over the stock of tinned goods and chose some compressed 
meat. He took nine of the little blue wedge-shaped tins and 
decided that he had enough food. More than food, he 
needed cigarettes. He finished filling the bag with ciga- 
rettes, swung it to his shoulders and blew out the light. 

Chaos met him when he stepped outside. The wind 
howled down the cafion, filling the air with dead leaves and 
whirling snow that was half rain. The uneasy feeling grew 
in the man’s brute soul. They’d get him, sure! Then pres- 
ently he looked across at the open car door, now hardly 
visible in the superior darkness of the stormy night. 

“Say!” he thought, and grinned. 

Reéntering the store, he groped back to the end of the 
counter and gathered up the pile of stamps and registered 
mail, together with the dead man’s gun, then went across 
the tracks and stood for a moment, listening intently. The 
drunkard’s snore could be heard even above the noise of 
the storm, and for the second time the killer heaved him- 
self inside. When he reappeared and dropped to the ground 
again he was convulsed with mirth. 

“That'll teach him to spend all his money for booze!” 
he chuckled. ‘“ Wait till he wakes up! Oh, boy, wait till 
that guy wakes up!” 

Still chuckling, he moved away along the track, walking 
with the stealthy step of a beast of prey. He disappeared 
in the darkness and his going was like the passing of a black 
soul, traveling back to its native hell, 

u 
ALLY POTTER, mountain trapper-sheriff, had come 
over to Wittneyville to have a bad tooth extracted. In 


the cold upstairs bedroom of the little mountain hotel he 
groaned in his sleep, for his face hurt abominably. He came 











awake, finally, and observed that it was morning, noting 
also the suggestion of frying bacon coming from below. 
He stuck his tongue into the cavity left by the departing 
tooth and the place felt like a deep spot in the Grand 
Cafion and throbbed like a broken heart. Adding to 
Tally’s misery, his rheumatism had come awake at the 
appr ach of the storm and a pain shot through his shoulder 
with the viciousness of a red-hot poker. 

Tally got up and dressed, groaning dismally. A mean 
wind shook the house and through the window he saw the 
snow whirling down the street. He went downstairs; and 
though it was yet too early for many boarders, he found 
Cap Bailey seated near the stove, eating his breakfast. 
Cap Bailey was a hang-over from the old livery-stable 
days. He smelled of the stable and wore enough whiskers 
to stuff a mattress. 

“Hello, Tally!” he greeted cordially. ‘‘Come over and 
set. You heard the news yet? Jorgen Jensen has been 
murdered.” 

Tally came to life suddenly, all his man-hunting instincts 
alert. 

“When?” he asked. “How?” 

‘Sometime last night,”’ said Cap Bailey. “Shot in the 
back with his own gun—and the post office robbed! But 
they got the feller that done it—got him with the goods on! 
Bob Curley had a sick cow and he went down to the store 
about midnight after medicine—he knew Jorgen slept in 
the store, of course—and he found—it. He telephoned up 
here to the night operator, and as luck would have it, a 
freight train had just come up the cafion. They searched 
the train from end to end, and in a box car they'd picked 
up from the sidin’ at the Mills they found this feller. His 
pockets was full of post-office stuff, stamps and registered 
letters, and he was packin’ Jorgen’s own gun—with one 
shell empty. He was half drunk and nearly froze and 
didn’t seem to remember anything about it, but that won't 
save him. Ornery son of a gun, shootin’ a man in the back! 
And a good feller like Jorgen Jensen, too, that never done 
harm to a single soul!” 

“‘What have they done with him?” asked Tally. 

“He’s over in the calaboose and two detectives are 
grillin’ him. They come up half an hour ago and one of ’em 
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told me it was a clear case. But they're goin’ down to 
Damgaard’s Mills pretty soon to look over the svene of the 
crime, and make it a cinch. They’ve rented saddle horses 
from my stable.” 

Tally had lost all interest in his breakfast. He hurried 
down to the jail and found two big aggressive men ques- 
tioning a cringing, trembling creature mercilessly. Tally 
took one look at the suspect and saw merely an ordinary 
hobo with a weak chin and bleary eyes and loose lips that 
quivered uncontrollably. Fear was in the faded blue eyes 
a fear that was mixed with a bewildered lack of compre- 
hension. All this Tally Potter saw and understood with 
that man-hunting instinct of his that met things under- 
neath and knew them without knowing how. 

“That ain’t the murderer, gentlemen,” he said invol- 
untarily. 

The detective in charge wheeled upon him. 

“Who're you?” he demanded. ‘What d’you know 
about it?” 

Tally grinned apologetically. 

“Maybe I oughtn't to’ve said that,”’ he said. “My 
name’s Potter. I’m sheriff up in my county, over in 
the hills.”’ 

“Well, go back there!” said the big man, and turned 
again to his prisoner. ‘“‘And don’t you come buttin’ in 
here again!” 

Tally was indignant at the rebuff, but said nothing. He 
hung about in the driving snow outside, and when the 
detectives mounted and rode away down the mountain 
road toward Damgaard’s Mills, Tally Potter got his own 
horse and joined the excited crowd that followed. Another 
crowd stood about in the snow when they. reached the 
scene of the tragedy, for bad news travels incredibly. The 
detectives went inside and Tally Potter followed them, 
but was promptly ordered out. 

“How'd you get in here?’’ demanded the big man 
offensively. “‘Get out now, and stay out! Hear me, rube?"’ 

In twenty minutes the two officers reappeared, satisfied. 

“Not a doubt about it!"’ the leader was saying. ‘Not 
a doubt in the world!” He noticed Tally Potter, standing 
knee-deep in the snow, and grinned. 

(Continued on Page 173) 




















“Teeter Snipes!"’ Reiterated the Amused Killer. 





“Teeter:Snipe Brains is Right!"’ 
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THE LABORER’S LUNCH 


FULL Dinner Pail was a very effective slogan in 
A one presidential campaign. In that time the 
laborer’s dinner pail was often a simple lard 
bucket; at best it was a tin pail with a lid that held cold 
coffee, costing ten or fifteen 
cents. Today it is a handsome, 


By James Stevens 


ILLUSTRATION BY WILLIAM KEMP STARRETT 


Adolf smiled with his eyes; his cheeks were too stuffed 
for-expression. I sighed and bravely lifted the wine 
bottle again. My innards felt disturbed. I thought I 
must have haif-emptied the bottle; but then I saw that 
at least five-sixths of the wine 
remained. I felt unequal to an- 





serviceable, ingeniously con- 
trived article with a pint vae- 
uum bottle and it 
costs from two to eight dollars 
Millions of the moderm lunch 
pails have been sold; the man- 
ufacture of them is a standard 
industry; they are sold in every 
drug, hardware and department 
store in the country. The dinner 
pail of today is an original 
American development, some- 
thing to admire. And it is full; 
full and overflowing. The full 
dinner pail is here, and has 
been for sume time. For the 
laborer’s 'unch has deweloped 
along with hie lunch pail, Be- 
cause so much of our food prod- 
ucte are used for it earch day 
it has become a true economic 
element. And the workingman 
has made it more than a means 
to keep body and soul together; 
he has made it one of his life's 
pleasures to boot. It is more of 
an interesting and significant 
subject than it was in McKin- 
One wonders why it 


in its lid, 


ley’s time 
ie ignored 

For one thing, it astounds and 
discomfits the dietitians, offend- 
ing as it does against all their 
lawe and fermulas of feeding. 
Its prodigiousness baffles the 
socivlogists; for nine out of ten 
of them build their work on the 
assumption that the workers of 
America need fixing and relief in 
every particular. Find a pro- 
feased sociclogist and you find a 
man who, no matter what com- 
mon sense and rationality he 








other drop of it. I leaned back 
on my elbow, after placing the 
bottle behind me. Very, very 
cautiously I toppled it over. 
When I was sure the bottle was 
empty I sat up. 

““Dog-gone!"’ I said sorrow- 
fully. “She's spilled.” 

Adolf whs picking his teeth. 

“‘Azuh too bad,” he said sym- 
pathetically. “Tof luck.’ 

“Never mind. How’d you 
like the pie, Adolf?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, 
rolled his eyes, spread out his 
hands, and grinned delightedly. 
He said nothing, but he looked 
pleased indeed. So I felt the 
mellowness and light of spring 
in my soul again. 


Overfeeding 


.. that afternoon I hap- 
pened to kick over a clod 
near thespotwhere he had rested 
at noon, and there was all the 
quarter of apple pie but one 
bite. Fora minute I was angry. 
Then I got to studying the af- 
fair, trying to think of a good 
reason for the difference in our 
tastes. Why was it that sour 
wine wouldn’t sit well on my 
stomach, and apple pie wouldn’t 
sit well on Adolf’s? Was it 
only because he was a Hunyok 
and I was a Yankee? Because 
he was a dark Slav and I was a 
blond Anglo-Saxon? Because 
he had been reared under a 
king and I under a party? Be- 
cause of individual differences 
in heredity and environment? 








may claim for himself, has in 
his heart an image of an ail- 
ing society. The sociologist is 
usually a doctor of social ills, 
real or imaginary, rather than a student of society. He is 
looking for symptoms of starvation, so his busy glance 
passes over the crammed dinner pail as inconsequential. 

And the story writers do not feed their laborer charac- 
ters as they should, Cooper, Hawthorne and Irving set 
very good tables, though food was far scarcer then than 
now. Maybe modern story writers see so much food that 
they get sick of it and can't stand the idea of writing about 
it in their stories, At any rate, they never give the work- 
ingman much of a lunch, though, to be fair, it must be 
admitted that they sometimes let him sit down to a pretty 
good supper. But even then he doesn’t stare with misty 
eyes at the steaming table, and then pile his plate up with 
an oozy bubbiing T bene, juicy cabbages, brown spuds, 
creamy gravy, and, with a butter-soaked cake of corn bread 
in his left hand, a fork im his right and a fragrant saucerful 
of coffee near his plate, tear into his grub wordleasly, like 
the hearty, healthy man he is. No; the author lets him 
eat maybe one or two bites; and then he makes him show 
off his soul by telling maw of the social conflict at the 
works, or lecturing sis un the evils and perils of fox trots, 
movies and sheiks. 


The Richest Lunch on Earth 


OW a real self-respecting workingman doesn’t spout 

slangy imitetions of professorial gab. If he is a natu- 
rally wordy man who absolutely must talk every so often 
he will say such things as these: “Gosh, maw, but you sure 
got your biscuits toa T tonight.”’ “ Owie, maw, but a steak 
like this does make me love home, sweet home!” 

“I don't like pertaters alone, partickerly, and I don’t 
like gravy alone, partickerly: but give me gravy and per- 
taters mixed, and I have what I call eatin’. Pass ‘em 
over, maw.” 

The evening meal, however, is a universal institution. 
The people of all occupations and conditions enjoy it in 
much the same fashion. But the American laborer’s lunch 
is peculiar to himself; it is like no other on earth. 


“Dog+Gonet"' I Said Sorrowfalty. 


He Said Sympatheticatly. “‘Tof Luck"’ 

I first thought of this as long ago as 1913, when I was 
driving a water tank for a cement-mixing crew in Salt Lake 
City. The mixers were Slavs, and the name of their home- 
land, I believe, was Hunyokia. At any rate, I called one a 
Bohunk one day, and he replied vigorously, ‘‘Me no Bo- 
hunk; me Hunyok!”’ 

The lunch that sustained them in their hard labor made 
me marvel. Each man had his loaf of black bread and 
quart of sour wine. But they did get brawn from it. It 
was hand mixing on this job; and the mixers shoveled 
heavy sand and gravel and lugged around two sacks of 
cement at a time all their eight hours without seeming ex- 
hausted at the end of their day. They marveled in turn at 
my boiled eggs, pickles, doughnuts and pie. 

“You mus’ be reesh man,”’ Adolf would say each day at 
lunchtime with a grin. My answer would be a tolerant 
smile. I was young enough then to feel immensely superior 
to men who were content to work on a lunch of black bread 
and sour wine, saving 80 per cent of their wages. But 
sometimes I yearned toward them with a longing for fel- 
lowship. Adolf was agreeable, intelligent, approachable. 
We became pretty good friends. 

One day I had a delicious-looking quarter of an apple 
pie in my lunch pail. It was a spring day; earth and grass 
had a fresh smell from the showers of the night before; the 
sun shone through clear air, and robins chirped about. My 
soul glowed with the sweetness and light of the season. As 
I ate sandwiches I looked at my pie with much pleasure of 
anticipation. Brown flakes were loose on the crust, and 
the golden filling shone where the sunlight touched it. My 
tongue tingled with eagerness for the taste of it. I downed 
my last sandwich hurriedly and was reaching for the pie 
when I. noticed Adolf uncorking his wine bottle. At once 
an impulse of generosity caught me. I offered to trade 
Adolf my pie for his wine. He grinned. . I felt I would do 
anything to make him happy. It was sunny May. 

But the first swallow of sour wine quenched the spar- 
kling of my soul. I looked at Adolf. He was chewing 
slowly, as though to prolong his delight with this apple pie. 


“She's Spitted.”" ““Azuh Too Bad,”* 


I used to think pretty ceeply in 
those days, bothering my mind 
with every little thing that 
came along. Only small things ever made me ponder very 
much; to those thinkers who take all mankind and its 
history as material for their thoughts, who brood about the 
firmament and its stars, who create a metaphysical world 
for their profoundest cogitations because reality seems 
so shallow and obvious—to such thinkers my thoughts 
about Adolf’s distaste for apple pie and my distaste for 
sour wine would seem very childish and ridiculous. Even 
now I hope no great thinker reads this, for I am sensitive, 
and I know he would laugh at me. Thousands of worried 
men and women ask every day, “Why will people drink 
such stuff?” Thousands of fleshy folks are always asking, 
“Why can’t I leave starches and sweets alone?” Great 
thinkers laugh at such plain everyday questions and will 
not bother to answer them. Doubtless few of them will 
agree that the American laborer’s lunch of today is a 
phenomenon. 

But it is a phenomenal creation. Aside from its prodi- 
giousness, there is splendor and glory in its appearance, with 
its contrasting colors of eggs, frostings, fruits and relishes. 
And it is not without its touch of the dreadful and ominous. 
The average lunch makes a stupendous meal. It is the 
custom to leave a good share of it in scraps; but I have 
often eaten all of mine on hard jobs. Nearly always there 
followed a torpor of the mind, a languor of the spirit, a 
heaviness of the flesh. A dangerous condition for a worker 
around grinding machines, screaming saws or hot iron. A 
painful condition when there is heavy or fast work to be 
done. And it is a condition common. enough to have an 
effect on American industry today, though the average 
American worker is not yet a complete victim of over- 
feeding. But he is on the road, and he has been ever since 
the era of high wages began and a plenitude of all kinds of 
food was made possible for anyone. 

This may sound like an attempt at humor.. But anyone 
can go around the usual American industrial plant at the 
lunch hour and see that what I say is true. The alien 
laborer may be eating a meager lunch; but the American 
(Continued on Page 224) 
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anthracite coal fields were similar to the ones I was 

familiar with. There were many breakers, but the 
output of each breaker was small. Here and there in 
the different districts were collieries which put out a large 
tonnage for that time. It was impressive to us all. It 
would look exceedingly small now compared to the ton- 
nages of the giants that have since grown up to full size; 
so when H. W. Emory, our superintendent, told me that 
the breaker they intended building was to have a capacity 
of several thousand tons a day I was much elated by the 
magnitude of the undertaking that lay ahead. 

Labor was not exacting. The good old days were still 
with us. I moved down to the lower valley, feeling happy 
and hopeful. I was getting a large salary. I was indeed. If 
I were to tell you the amount of it you might smiie. But 
it was large at that time. I was a district superintendent. 
Today a colliery foreman gets more than I did. 

“They’re going to jig the coal, Phil,’ Tom, the boss car- 
penter, told me one day with a smile. “‘H. W. sent me 
down to look over those old pitching-vein breakers where 
they have to wash and jig their coal, and by golly’’—he 
did not say “‘golly,’”’ and what he did say he said with a 
comical twist of his mouth—‘“‘you got to carry an um- 
brella and wear gum shoes in them to keep dry. Our jig 
tanks will be water-tight.” 

It was hard for the old-timer to reconcile himself to new 
things. Tom chewed tobacco and drank whisky; and 
when he heard where I was going he said I’d have to buy 
a keg of quinine and a bar’l of whisky*to keep from 
shaking myself to death with malaria. 

He thought a man that did not chew tobacco was an 
unsaved sinner. 

My promotion was soon bruited through the offices. 
That word “bruit” should be spelled differently to tell 
exactly how the news was carried and received. My old 


Prtiracite to 1902 the conditions throughout the 


lerm Days of Am 
By PHIL MOORE 
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transitman was the first to congratulate me. This was how 
he did it: 

“You're lucky, Phil,” he said. “You got to the Emory 
fire just in time.” 

“How do you spell ‘lucky,’ Jenk?”’ I asked. 

“‘Why—the usual way,” he blundered out. 
you?” 

“T don’t spell it at all. I was sent to the Emory to do 
special work, and there was a gas explosion followed by a 
fire, and H. W. put me in charge to put the fire out. That 
was lucky. Let me tell you something. You can’t learn 
anything about the mines around a pool table.” 

I saw his face change and knew he did not like what I 
said so well as he liked to play pool; but I was not going to 
let anyone call me lucky and get away with it. It is all very 
well to be known as a good fellow, a good mixer, but show 
me a good mixer in a big job. One or two, perhaps; no 
more. 

The best kind of a mixer I know is the man with a hoe 
that mixes mortar. He can mix and work at the same time. 
I do not know of any other man that can, 

I was sent to the Waterwave, the name of the new 
operation, in a few days. The shafts, tracks and breaker 
had been pretty wel! laid out on paper and I had studied 
the drawings and had one with me. I built a rough 
hemlock-board office the first thing. Contracts for sinking 
the shafts had been let, and the erection of the head frames 
over them and the foundations for the air compressors and 
engines were pushed. Tom had charge of building the 
breaker. 

Three locomotive-type boilers were installed, steam pipes 
erected and connected, and the day came for the general, 


“How do 





the company’s manager, to dig the first shovelfui of earth 
out of the ground where the shafts were to be sunk. 
There was no particular fuss made about it. H. W. 
drove him there from the station with a horse and buggy, 
and while the general used his foot to stamp the shovel into 
the hard soil we stood around in a circle and watched him 

“The general's getting old,’’ Tom said in my ear. 

Cold weather was upon us before the shafts were Gown a 
hundred feet in the rock. We were located on a hilJside 
overlooking the valley of the Susquehanna, and snow cov- 
ered the ground and ice was floating in the river. 

Shaft sinking is generally carried on in three shifts of 
eight hours each—-the drilling shift, the firing shift and the 
mucking shift. The rock banks grew; the skeleton frame 
of the breaker stuck higher and higher in the air; we went 
through a thin vein of coal—hurry—put on more men; 
Tom was breaking his record chewing tobacco; supplies, 
timber, and the like, came in in trainloads, but it was all an 
exhilarating tonic to me, with ‘‘Where’s Phil?” “H. W. 
wants you on the phone.”’ “Flow can we sink the shafts 
any faster?"’ ‘I'll have to put on a night gang to unload 
the breaker timber.” “Tom wants to see you.” And 
when I got to Tom: ‘What idiot drew these breaker 
plans? That girt will be in the way of the main belt.” 
“The powder man says he can’t get that load of dynamite 
here today.”’ ‘The rope on Number Two Shaft is getting 
bad and the shaftmen say they won't work under it.” 
That was the tuneful melody they played and sang twenty- 
four hours a day without missing a beat. 

But we were making the fur fly and I knew it. I read 
that much on H. W.’s face every time he came down to 
visit us. I felt it in my bones, too, every time they struck 
the bed and went with me into a blissful sleep. 

“Tt’s going to be a record, Phil,” Tom said one day, 
taking a new chew to replace the old one he had ground 

(Continued on Page 191) 
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I Took Hold of Her Hand That Held Mother's. 


“Isota Promised Last Night to be My Wife," I Said 
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As He Ran Wallace Became Aware of Feet Beating at the Pianks Behind Him, Not Footfalis That Were Dying Away Like Those of the Men 


T THE end of a six-mile stub line lay Petroville, an oil 

A town, located in a heavy, soggy land as flat as a pan- 

cake. Nature had cast an arboreal frown across the 

brow of its surface, gloomy black ash and somber elm; it 
was a depressing spread of earth meant to be so fair. 

But thus handicapped, Petroville was a joyous town; 
men laughed, and fought, and laughed again; their blood 
ran rapid, titillating to the exhilarating passion of the 
gamble that was in oil; fortunes bubbled up from the 
depths of the somber earth in the black-green streams of 
wetrcleum. Overnight a man might become rich; like 
Byron, wake in the morning to find himself famous. Toil 
and hopeful striving keep men young, Nature's children; 
the citizens of Petroville had one another on tap for pas- 
time as well as for profit, and they worked both schemes to 
the limit 

There were no theaters, no movies in those days; there 
was not even « hockey, « lacrosse or a football team; foot- 
racing was the town’s passion; a good matched foot race 
and the shutters were put up 

It was this reputation that had brought the Mixer, 
Splann, to Petroville. He was a specialist in foot speed- 
Splann was an affable, pleasant-faced, rotund indi- 
vidual, with an air of opulence, and his expressed desire in 
Petroville was to acquire oil lands, so access to the select 
group of oil operators that made the Corby House their 
headquarters had been easy. On the fourth day of his stay 
he sat in the office of the Headquarters Hotel with its 
proprietor, Charlie Hard. 

Hard was a born gambler, that curious cold-blooded 
type, without nerves, or with nerves of steel, that makes 
gambling a success financially. He had what is called a 
poker face, an ice mask that nothing changed; no heat of 
passion thawed that pale-skin coldness, no sudden threat 
of disaster caused the full gray-blue eyes to lose their 
steady placid stare of reliance. Locomotor ataxia had put 
a crimp in his physical aptitude and a thorn in his temper. 
Men would take his werd, his promise, but that let him 
out-—he was unethical in his chiaroscuro. He took the 


asters 


Me Had Passed, But Growing Into a Louder Rhythm 


most solicitous care of his mother, which was an entry on 
the credit side of the moral ledger. 

What Splann the Mixer had picked up in his research 
was that Hard was the stiffest better in Petroville, and, 
judging from what he had heard, a man of his own kind, 
broad enough to go the limit, unethically and unfalteringly ; 
and the Mixer, sitting there in Hard’s private office, was 
explaining the reason for his call. 

“I've been here four days, and I’ve got the compass 
boxed,”” he announced. 

Hard nodded, those cold poker eyes fixed on the round 
face of the Mixer. “Oil, Mr. Splann?”’ he queried. 

The Mixer chuckled. “It’s come that I’ve got to hide 
from those fellows with oil lands to sell.’’ 

“I've got five acres * 

Splann held up a hand like a semaphore blocking the oil 
proposition. “‘You’ve got one good little oil well, Mr. 
Hard—Jack Wallace.” 

Hard stared. ‘ 

“That's my game,”’ the Mixer declared—‘‘foot-racin’. 
That's what I’ve been doin’ here, lookin’ the field over. 
Wallace is the best hundred-yard man here, and you're his 
backer.” 

The poker eyes said nothing. 

“IT heard Petroville was bughouse on the swift feet, so 
I drifted in. I was goin’ to plant a runner here—let him get 
a job till he wasn’t a foreigner, then spring him on Jack 
Wallace, ‘cause them oil nobs that’s got the little club at 
the Corby House have got a slogan, ‘We'll bet money, 
chalk or marbles till the cows come home’—ain’t they?” 

“They'll bet on most anything, but twice on a foot race.”’ 

“So IT heard. My game's this way; I plant a fast man, 


same’s I said, nobody knowin’ I've got anything to do with 
him except some townie that pulls the strings for me, see?”’ 

Poker Eyes said nothing. 

“Naturally I'd go to the Corby bunch, as you handle 
Wallace, but a bunch ain’t no good to me; too many cooks 
get brine in the mulligatawny.” 

“T see,” Hard vouchsafed. 


“Say, Mr. Hard, you’re it—just what I sized you for; 
you don’t talk none.” 

This raised a nod from Hard. 

“Tf you’re on,”’ the Mixer continued, “I'll show you how 
we can clean up.” 
“Show me.” 

“T thought so. Here’s my hand, face up on the table. 
In the first place’’—he pulled a notebook from an inner 
pocket and consulted it—‘‘ Jack Wallace can run a hundred 
yards just under ten and a half seconds.” 

The blue poker eyes opened a little in surprise. 

“This is my ledger,’’ the Mixer explained; “I've got all 
the boys and their time here, because in my business a fifth 
of a second means the difference between payin’ out and 
receivin’; time is money, Mr. Hard, time is money. And 
Wallace isn’t your man’s name, it’s Jack Hogan; I see him 
run in Buffalo once. Nobody here knows that, do they?” 

“T didn’t.” 

“No. He sifted in here to work at his trade, house 
paintin’, and he’s picked up some easy money runnin’ 
against boys that can’t beat eleven seconds nohow. The 
boy I was goin’ to drop in here can run the hundred in ten 
flat any old time; but he’s too good for this job, see, because 
I’ve got a job on for him down in Troy. But this town’s 
about ripe; they’ve got the foot-racin’ bug bitin’ them. 
There’s a boy down in Detroit, J. H. Davin’’—the Mixer 
flipped over a leaf of his little book—“‘he can run the hun- 
dred in ten and a fifth, and he’ll stay put; he’ll do what 
I tell him.” 

“He's a bird if he will,”” Hard remarked. 

“He will, because he knows I can get him the coin. It 
won’t do to write him to come here, because he’s sure to 
show that letter to someone—kind of boastin’ like—’tain’t 
safe. You could slip down there, find Davin, and bring 
him up; we could turn a trick.” 

“Keep him under cover? Get kim a job?” Hard asked. 

“No; turn him over to the Corby gang, and let them 
spring the ringer, spring him on Wallace and you, see?” 

“But he can beat Wallace, accordin’ to your dope.” 
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“J. H. won’t; he'll stay put, I tell you. You send me 
word to this address in New York, I’ll hop a train, get here 
two days before the race, and we’ll bet ’em to a standstill; 
they’ve got lots of jack.” 

“How will I find Davin?” 

“You go to Rooney’s saloon in Detroit, and Rooney’ll 
get Davin for you in an hour. But don’t tell Rooney 
nothin’; don’t even tell Davin where you’re goin’. I'll give 
you a letter to Davin to string with you same’s if you was 
me. You don’t come in to Petroville together; he goes to 
the Corby House for a room, and looks for a job. In a day 
or two he, careless like, leaves a pair of runnin’ shoes some- 
where about his room, and before night Corby’ll know that 
the stranger is a foot racer layin’ low for a match.” 

“He will. Even the chambermaids bet on a foot race in 
this town.” 

“Corby’ll hop on to Davin, and string you and Wallace 
for a match, see?”’ 

A mirthless chuckle issued from Hard’s thin lips. 

“Ted Corby’ll come down here buyin’ drinks, and 
wantin’ to bet twenty dollars he can beat Jack Wallace 
himself. Ted’s fat all over except in his brainpan.” 

“Now that’s why I’ve come to you, Mr. Hard, because 
the thing couldn’t be in better hands. You and Corby 
have been bettin’ each other.” 

“Better give me the letter,’”’ Hard said, “and I'll think 
it over. I'll let you know.” 

That night Hard laid this commercial proposition before 
Wallace, the ethics of the deal holding no place in the con- 
sideration of it. It resolved itself simply into feasibility 
and profits, plus the touch of a sentimental desire to put 
one over on Ted Corby and his associate friends of 
wealth, the oil operators. 

“Tt looks all right to me,’’ Wallace said; ‘there ain’t no 
chance it won’t go through, because the Corby fellows are 
sore on me takin’ their jack when I beat Tom Gowdy. 
Remember the howl they put up that I was a ringer?” 

“But they didn’t know you were Jack Hogan.” 

Wallace stared. ‘Where'd you get that stuff, Charlie? 

“From Splann; he recognized you.” 

Wallace laughed. ‘ But it didn’t hurt you none, Charlie. 
There’s just one thing; if this Davin runs it out on us ‘ 
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“He won't; Splann has got him in his stable of runners; 
and Splann’s goin’ to be here. Splann knows that the big 
money is up with the Corby gang; knows that he couldn't 
take much off me. But you've got to go down to Detroit 
for this boy. If I was to leave town for two days, and a 
runner showed up about the time I got back, Ted Corby 
would say ‘Nothin’ doin’.’”’ 

Then it transpired that Wallace, having just finished 
painting the big schoolhcuse, declared he was going out 
into the wide, wide world to invest a few dollars in the joy- 
ous things of life; going over to Port Huron, where a man's 
card of introduction to the smiling ones was a greenback. 
He even bought his transportation to Port Huron; but 
when he had crossed the river from Sarnia to Port Huron 
he hopped the train for Detroit, utilized Rooney's ac- 
quaintanceship with sports and sportsmen, landed Davin, 
and was back in Sarnia next day. 

If he had kept right on to Petroville, some thirty miles 
away, a lot of things that did happen would not have 
happened. But Wallace decided that they had better wait 
for the night train—get into Petroville in the dark; and, 
waiting, he began to think of Tom Judd, who ran a saloon 
in Sarnia and was a foot-race fiend. Tom always had some 
runner on hand. Why couldn’t Wallace run the rig on Judd 
with Davin, and gather in some easy money? He could 
try anyway. 

He explained the adventure to Davin, saying, ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, you’ve been workin’ for me in Petroville, and your 
name’s Billy; you just follow my lead—let’s go.” 

As Wallace pushed open the lattice swing half door of 
the saloon, Judd, who was seated at a table, stood up and 
cried cheerily, “Hello, Jack, old oil tank—come and sit 
down. Where you been?” he continued, as the three found 
chairs. 

“Me and Billy—he’s workin’ for me—we just finished 
quite a job, and took a run over to Port Huron to get our 
whiskers trimmed.” 

“How’s foot-racin’ among the derricks, Jack?’ Judd 
asked. 

“T ain’t had a race for months; I been sort of schoolin’ 
Billy along; when he can get away with the gun I’m goin’ 
to match him against Tom Gowdy.” 


“Fine, fine,’’ Judd admired. ‘How fast can he do a 
hundred yards, Jack?” 

“‘ About eleven and a half seconds.” 

“Pretty good—not bad at all, that. There’s a young 
feller here, a carpenter, thinks he can run, and he’s got 
money too.”’ 

“T’ll run him, Tom.’ 

“Couldn't be done, Jack. He knows you by reputation, 
and he wouldn't take you on. But Billy there could beat 
him; I timed this carpenter in the last race he run here 
twelve seconds for the hundred yards; and if Billy can run 
it in eleven and a half, you don’t want nothin’ better’n 
that, do you?” 

“Well, I don’t know as I want to run Billy yet till he’s a 
bit better at the start.” 

“T can get hold of this chap,"’ Judd declared; “you 
come back in an hour; and if he'll make a match you can 
pick up a couple of hundred.” 

Wallace hesitated, but said finally, ‘We'll come back in 
an hour, Tom, and p’raps I'll back Billy against him.” 

When the hour was up, and they reéntered the palaze of 
intrigue, Judd, with a grin on his face said, “Jack, the 
drinks ison me. Line up.” At the bar he turned to Billy 
and asked, ‘ What’ll you drink, Mr. J. H. Davin?” 

Wallace stared. ‘What's the idea, Tom?" he queried 

“The idea was good, Jack, but it bust. I'll say, though, 
that it was smooth; you had me goin’ and comin’ both 
ways of the jack. Soon’s you went out the barkeeper here 
told me who Billy was—he’s been workin’ in Detroit, and 
see Davin run there. But there ain't no hard feelin’s, 
Jack. You're welcome as the flowers in May any time you 
can string Tom Judd for a bet.” 

Jack explained lamely, “1 met Davin over in Port Huron 
today with some of the boys, and suggested that he come 
over and try and get arace. I guess that we'll move along; 
Davin’s hoppin’ the train on his way back to Detroit, and 
I’m on my way to oil town,” 

As they walked away from Judd’s saloon Wallace said, 
“Davin, I wish I hadn't made that spiel. You'd best hop 
the train for Port Huron, come back again and take the 
late train into Petroville. Tom might watch us, and if we 

(Continued on Page 161) 

















“Hey, You Fellows! What's Up Here?’ The Speaker Was the Chief of Police, Dan Jenkins 
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Y FIRST job,” said the lawyer, “was manufactur- 
M ing. 1 operated a simple but efficient machine 

knewn as the adz and turned tree trunks into rail- 
roud ties. My skill with this implement enabled me to 
earn as much as two dollars a day—-some days—and it was 
quite generally believed in the camp that I had a brilliant 
future before me as a piecework laborer.” 

The banker—who had already told us of his youthful 
experience as a mender of barbed-wire fences—laughed 
heartily. The rest of us grinned as we looked at the im- 
pressive, scholarly speaker and endeavored without success 
to imagine him in overalls or whatever it was he wore at 
the time. Later he informed us that he couldn’t afford 
overalls; moreover, they were regurded in the camp where 
he served as a vulgar display of opulence. We pushed back 
our chairs, the ten of us, lighted our tobacco and gave our 
attention to the speaker. In our crowd we specialize on 
the story of how a man found out what he wanted to do 
and how he managed to get started in the doing of it. 


The little town in which I was born and spent my early 
childhood —the lawyer continued—was the county seat; 
consequently the most imposing structure in it was the 

ourthouse. I marveled at the grandeur of that building 
and wondered who had had the temerity to paint the tin 
roof of its dorne,.a mighty thing towering fully thirty feet 
above the fourth floor. Looking at the great blocks of 
sandstone in the walls and the broad slabs of granite that 
constituted the stairway leading to the entrance, I medi- 
tated upon the greatness of my country and was thrilled. 


Early Thrilis at the Courthouse 


HERE was a long water trough in front of the main 

entrance, and I used to stand near it watching the 
horees drink. From time to time lawyers would pass by 
me, carrying documents and books. Some of them I knew 
by name. Being so near these great men as they passed to 
and from the courts was, I think, the outstanding expe- 
rience of my boyhood 

I was afraid to venture into a court room; but, standing 
under an open window, I would often hear the voices of 
eloquent men pleading their cases. Down in the basement 
was the county jail. If « criminal 
case happened to be on trial I would 
sometimes see the defendant taken 
from his cell, The basement windows 
were very large and barred with iron 
rods nearly an inch in diameter. The 
defendant's lawyer would walk up 
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the granite stairway and at the 

same time a deputy sheriff 

would open a cell in the base- 

ment with much clanking and 

clattering of keys, locks and 

rusty hinges. Meanwhile, outside, a little boy, aged eight, 
was getting a rather gruesome and primitive lesson in 
government. But for some strange and unaccountable 
reason I was favorably impressed. I regarded the lawyers 
as giants and the business conducted in the courthouse as 
the most important of all time, and in all the world. How- 
ever, I was not alone in the opinion. Forty years ago the 
courthouse had a different status from what it now enjoys. 
There were no motion-picture shows, and the trial of a 
case-—particularly a murder case—furnished entertain- 
ment as well as vindication of the majesty of the law. 
Great reputations were made in our courthouse. One of 
the men I used to watch later 
became governor of thestate; 
another went to Congress. It 
was all settled in my mind by 
the time I was ten years old 
that I would eventually be a 
lawyer. I never wavered in 
the determination, but I had 
picked an extremely difficult 
ambition. 

My mother was a widow 
and there were other children 
in the family, some younger, 
some older. My father’s 
father had been a lawyer, so 
my mother sympathized with 
my ambition. She doubtless 
imputed it to heredity in- 
stead of my habit of hanging 
around the courthouse water 
trough. We were very poor; 
but in those days—and in a 
village—it was not difficult 
to obtain plenty to eat and 
a comfortable house. We 
lacked money for books, 
clothing and similar arti- 
cles. 

An elder brother was the 
chief support of the family. 
He was entirely willing to 
carry the burden so that I 
might go to school, but the 
schools didn’t amount to 
much; terms were short and 
the teachers were chosen or 
discharged according to the 
fortunes of two factions, half 
political, half religious, that 
seemed to find great delight 
in bitter contests for control 
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of the local school board. I soon became disgusted with 
the whole idea of getting an education in a schoolhouse. 
That disgust remained with me; later, when I could per- 
haps have gone to some college or university, I didn’t try. 
I was afraid I should find similar factions battling for su- 
premacy there also. At the age of fourteen I went to work 
in a camp about two miles from the village, where crossties 
were being produced for a new line of railroad. I was large 
for my age, and strong. Each man was paid according to 
the number of ties produced, so no objection was made on 
the ground of my youth, and there was no law to force me 
to attend school. 


First-Hand Judgments of Books 


T FIRST this job seemed to solve every problem in the 
world for me. I earned money enough to buy all the 
books I needed, and I was not too tired to read them with 
profit. But after a while a new problem presented itself, and 
I may say that it never was quite solved. When I had read 
all the books I knew anything about, I had to find out which 
came next. Everyone I appealed to gave different advice 
and I had no cultural background that would enable me to 
determine the value of these conflicting opinions. 
The result was that my course of study ceased to be a 
course and went all askew. At this point competent direc- 
tion is very much needed in the education of a young man, 


‘no matter how energetic and determined he may be. The 


universities have their faults, also their advantages. I 
went through an unhappy year of doubting myself; sus- 
picion that my mind was perhaps not much better than 
that of the other day laborers would often enter. If I were 
to talk all night on this one point I could not adequately 
disclose how tragic that period really was; so I shall dis- 
miss it and tell you of the decision that necessity forced 
upon me. I resolved that—right or wrong—I should have 
to assume an Olympian attitude toward all books and be 
my own infallible judge. If I liked the book it was valu- 
able; if not, it was no good, regardless of what any person 
or the whole human race said on the subject. Some of 
Shakspere’s plays impressed me as great; others not far 
from idiotic. Every period of American history stirred 
in me breathless interest, but I couldn’t read Carlyle. 
Macaulay seemed silly and Charles Lamb seemed more 
interested in his writing than in what he had to say. 
Treatises on law itself, the actual textbooks, seemed to 
me to contain about the best writing I encountered. I 
mention this because, with exceptions, of course, I will still 
defend that judgment. If Blackstone is not engaging 
(Continued on Page 179) 
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HE business of making a hotel fash- 
(TFionabi is rapidly becoming a sci- 
ence. As a social director I claim a 
share in promoting this science and at 
the same time in putting more than one 
hotel on the map, socially speaking at all events. Just as 
all trades have their tricks, so has the hotel business its 
own mode of procedure, its own methods of gaining its end, 
its own little idiosyncrasies, peculiarly fitted to its needs. 
What happens behind the scenes of a hotel often proves of 
more interest than the general routine so well known to all 
of us in whose lives at least one hotel plays an important 
part. I sometimes wonder which hotel would receive the 
greatest number of votes in a popularity contest. It would 
be hard for me to choose between a number, and you 
probably feel pretty much the same way. The decorations 
of one are so artistic, the food of another so palatable, the 
little attentions of still another so weleome—and so it goes. 
It is only within comparatively recent years that hotels 
have become the vogue. Previously they were a con- 
venience for travelers. It was rare for a person to make 
one his or her home cr to entertain guests therein. Thanks 
partly to well-directed promotion and publicity, quite the 
opposite is now the case. To have the address of a Fifth 
or Park Avenue hotel oppc site your name is quite common, 
and some of the season’s most exclusive social affairs now 
take place in the ballrooms or private suites of these same 
hotels. This change has come about gradually and only 
through the untiring efforts of hotel owners, managers and 
others vitally interested in their welfare. 
It is the aim of every owner of a high-class hotel to 
have it patronized by the so-called socially elect and in 
time become their rendezvous. At the beginning of its 
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career he cares more for this than for the financial success 
of the hotel and gladly incurs, if necessary, a considerable 
loss to attain this end. He figures-—and correctly—that 
if it is a social success it is bound to be a financial one, and 
his logic is good. The nouveau riche—even the hoi polloi, 
though to a lesser extent—follow eagerly the trail blazed 
by those who have reached, or are well on their way to, 
the top of the social ladder, which bears so many climbers 
one would think it would break down, which it doubtless 
will eventually. 

It is no easy matter to induce people to change their 
mode of living and to look with a certain amount of toler- 
ance at first and later with enthusiasm on something which 
they have hitherto regarded with the utmost indifference. 
How successfully this has been done in this instance is 
proved by the important part played nowadays by all 
high-class hotels. Social climbers and social columns are 
partly responsible for this change of attitude. It is true 
it has taken years to bring this about, but as our school- 
ma’am used to tell us, ‘Rome was not built in a day.” 

The newer hotels perhaps have less of a struggle, 
although their problem is by no means an easy one. 
Society may now flock to hotels, but how does that benefit 
the newcomer unless it flocks in his direction? By hook 
or by crook the tide of fashion must be turned his way. 
Various hotels employ different means of turning thg tide. 

Some employ social directors for this purpose. Time 
was when such a person was looked upon askance and her 


very connection with a hotel was kept a 
dark secret. Quite the opposite policy 
is now adopted and a social director is 
even used for publicity purposes. The 
morning after my photograph appeared 
in a Sunday supplement as being the only social director 
in captivity, I was besieged with telephone caiis and 
letters. The power of the press—how well I know it! Of 
course there were the usual photographers—ever on the 
job—anxious to take my picture; nor did I wonder at their 
thinking there might be room for improvement on the re- 
production. Department stores, specialty stores, dress- 
makers—or rather modistes, as they term themselves — al] 
were eager to obtain my good will and at the same time 
new clients. One particular store—a veritable shrine on 
the Avenue—even offered to furnish my wardrobe, with 
the understanding, of course, that as I flitted hither and 
thither through the lobbies, restaurants and ballrooms, I 
would not hesitate to tell those with whom I came iv con- 
tact whence came my gowns. Similar offers even now 
come my way, as people fail to realize how little flitting I 
do in my career of popularizing hotels. 

Those who interested me more were the reporters seek- 
ing interviews, some for the evening and magazine sections 
of metropolitan papers and others for syndicates. Such 
were welcomed with open arms, and for a week or more I 
devoted myself to the business of being photographed in 
various social postures or in my office arranging parties and 
telling these very helpful persons what I wanted the pub- 
lic to know concerning my work. According to all written 
reports, I was a party maker. I had a grand and giori- 
ous time planning teas, choosing decorations for parties, 
(Continued on Page 198) 























And How They Love the Lobbies! What Affectionate Farewells and Greetings Take Place There Among Them! 
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LOVE’S SIMPLE TALE 


nearest to Myra's e' bow. Myra rolled in her pillows 
and struck, so that her palm seemed to burst in flame 
and the room echoed. Rosita mumbled from her cot, 
“Wha’ y'do?” and then slept 
again with one pink foot. droop- 


[vee mosquito poised on a petal of the blue sunflower 
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from his shallows and involved his shapelessness in a 
bath robe suddenly, as if he had heard the roar of the 
pages’ heels on the staircase and dreaded their young in- 
spection. Myra beamed behind the flimsy curtain of 
cheap lawn—it needed washing 
badly—and watched the nice 





ing out of the sheeta and her 
freckled arms locked on her face, 
for the cell’s walls rippled with 
glaring lines cast up three stories 
and a hundred yards from the 
waves. Myra nursed her palm 
and contemplated, grinning, the 
mosquito’s ridin. It was a tri- 
umph, for she felt that this 
mosquito was the summer’s vet- 
eran. Since June he had danced 
in slow loops of noise above her 
head on a!) windless nights when 
Rosita snored. And now with 
September emptying rooms of 
the Ovean House, lo, she had 
conquered him! It was some- 
thing! She sighed and dropped 
on her pillows tranquilly, and 
then the gong boomed in the 
fourth story and the feet o. ten 
pages in the servants’ corridor 
all amote the floor together and 
the jumbled sound of wards de- 
ascended through thin plaster. 
Rosita moaned, “Aw,” out of 
her slumber and flounced in the 
quivering cot. 

“At least,’ said Myra loudly, 
“you haven't been awake all 
night!" 

Her young sister rose out of 
the sheets with wild russet hair 
in frantic tufts across her fore- 
head and round eyes savage. 

She sighed, “I dunno what 
you got to start bawlin’ me this 
early for, Myra Doggins! I 
dunno why you can’t let a per- 
son Yt 

“Go to sleep again,’ said 
Myra, “and try not to say 
‘dunno. It’s a neologism that 
I happen to despise. Go to sleep 
again! The charge of the light 
brigade is almost over.” 

Rosita’s blue eyes narrowed 
and the Corinthian maas of her 
hair arranged itself under her 
palms. She jerked the strap of 
her nightrobe higher on one 
plump shoulder and knelt in bed 
to stare at Myra, becoming very 
lovely as she posed 

‘What's bitin’ you now?’ 

“You wouldn't understand if 
I told you, so go to sleep.’ 

Rosita cocked her head side- 








old lawyer struggle with his dra- 
pery. He had been coming here 
for. years and had never been 
seen at the normal bathing hour. 
He was truly rich, too, and yet 
he came here from New York 
with a valet and a secretary and 
lounged among these nameless 
nobodies at this unheard-of little 
beach. But perhaps if you were 
rich, you got so tired of wits 
and notables and liked plain 
folk, and the high-school lads 
and girls from inland cities who 
bawled copious flatteries and 
sarcasms across the dining room. 
Or perhaps everybody was much 
the same, in better dress, with 
smoother manners, in his own 
world. And one of his pink arms 
kept flapping about in search of 
a sleeve. Then a creature made 
of dark sirup slid out of the 
waves and took possession of the 
white robe and the fat pink arm, 
and Mr. Coe nodded graciously 
at-this slippery miracle with a 
wet band of scarlet around its 
hips, and dismissed it into the 
waves again. It went swirling 
toward the anchored float, and 
Myra said, ‘Oh, how nice!” 

“Yuh?” Rosita grunted from 
a pillow. 

“Nothing. Mr. Smith’s Jap, 
or Hawaiian, or whatever he is, 
helping poor old Mr. Coe into 
his bath robe.” 

Rosita said, “‘ Yum,” and went 
to sleep again with her awful! 
swiftness. Myra drearily dressed, 
without any thoughts to inter- 
rupt the ordeal. Her ankles 
ached. The late mosquito had 
chewed her neck. And next 
week the school again, and Mrs. 
Gough, the principal, toothishly 
beaming and purring, ‘‘Back 
to the little folks, Miss Dog- 
gins?” And the battle on again 
with the new janitor, and the 
boarding house in One Hundred 
and Third Street and the taste 
of oatmeal in a cold saucer; and 
life going on and on and on—on 
and on and on. The adverb 
trudged down the brass-edged 
steps with Myra. And Rosita 








ways and drew a strand of the 
preposterous hair over her exqui- 
site nose. 

She said, “Aw, boo! School opens nex’ week. You're 
thinkin’ of those damn kids! That's it, huh?” 

Myra lay on an elbow and declaimed, “ Rose, I wish you 
wouldn't swear! I know some of these cubs like it. But it 
limits your conversation. The world’s full of adjectives. 
I've used most of them. But don't swear so much. No, as 
a matter of fact, it’li be @ relief to get back to the kids. A 
school-teacher has enough nuisances on her hands, but 
she isn’t bullied because the fog comes in and spoils a picnic 
on Shell Rock, or because I really,”” Myra yawned, 
“had no idea how many disagreeab!* women there were in 
the United States.” 

Rosita stared upward at the thin ceiling and paid no 
heed. 

A peculiar steady noise was piercing wood and plaster 
from above. Myra wondered which one of the ten pages 
was dancing a jig and why mild groans were delicately 
audible 

Then Rosita said, “That's Nathan Preble.” 

‘He looks too solemn to dance at this hour of the morn- 
ing,”” Myra objected. 

“He don’t. He bends over backward and bumps his 
head on the floor. It’s awful good for his abdom’nal 
museles,"’ Rosita mused, “He's the swellest swimmer on 
this beach.” 


He Really Made Wonderful Progress on the Beach, and Myra Watched the Heavy Shoulders 


Swing With Joy Because it Was All So Simple 


“*He’s quite a nice lad,” said Myra, ‘‘and I do hope he’s 
saved his pay. All those boys roll dice behind the cigar 
desk. You always think of New England boys as so—so 
staid and puritanical. I suppose they’ll be going back to 
high school in a week or so.” 

The pages had clearly come to the point of putting on 
their shoes and sharper sounds came down. It was useless 
to try to sleep again. Myra drooped out of bed and went 
slowly to blink against the flurries of glare from waves in 
irritable movement along the crescent beach. Old Mr. 
Coe was taking his secret plunge and his figure was a bulb 
of black and pink as he sat in this shallow thresh of water 
and seemed to gaze toward Shell Rock, half a mile away. 
Perhaps he marveled that anybody could swim that far. 
At noon youths and maidens would go bobbing away from 
the anchored float with its high-diving standard and their 
legs would be white or brown threads on the Rock’s lizard 
of sullen gray. 

Myra yawned, “I wish I could swim. I always feel as if 
I'd lost a leg in the water.” 

“You look so swell in « bath suit,” Rosita said encour- 
agingly, “I dunno it matters any.” 

Myra flushed, drawing back the black luxury of her hair 
and beginning to braid it. With terrible noises the pages all 
fell downstairs to their early breakfast. Old Mr. Coe rose 


must do better at high school 
this year, and she mustn’t go to 
pictures at night with that clerk 
from the great corporation that made so many films of 
hardy life out West. His eyes were too close together and 
his hair was solid with shellac. On and on! 

Myra sneezed in the light of the lobby and saw all the 
gray flannel shirts of the pages grouped in the open doors 
of the veranda. Perhaps old Mr. Coe had died of apoplexy 
on the sands. They had leaked out of the dining room to 
gape at something. Nathan Preble turned his black head, 
as she came toward the bunch of legs, and said, ‘“‘Good 
mornin’, Miss Doggins,’’ as the son of a Boston druggist 
should do; and then spoke as a boy of eighteen in a thrilled 
gulp, ‘‘Come and look at this fella dive!”’ 

The youngest page squeaked, ‘“‘oh jaseethawun,”’ which 
Myra interpreted as, ‘‘Oh, did you see that one?”” But she 
could see nothing but a scar of foam spread on the water by 
the float, and the white skeleton of the diving standard as 
it swayed on the swells of Buzzard’s Bay. Then the creature 
of sirup came sliding as seals slide over the edge of the float 
and went rippling up the standard’s treads, and the young- 
est page yapped, “‘Lookatheguy!”’ in his foreshortened 
dialect. For a breath the body in its immaterial garment 
poised on the highest platform, and then it was a spar of 
lovely bronze, ahd the waves were scarred again with the 
tiny blow of its disappearance. 

“It’s Mr. Smith’s Japanese,” said Myra. 
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“Naw,”’ Nathan Preble boomed, “‘his Jap’s a little fella. 
That’s the other guy in his cottage. Aw, he’s all 
through!” 

The pages went dribbling back through green doors into 
the dining room and a ripple wandered the cove’s surface 
toward the last white cottage on the extreme eastern point. 
The sirup-colored body slid into a tiny motorboat tethered 
to the pier of the house and then it swarmed mysteriously 
up a pile of the pier, twinkled off, dwindling around the 
one story of the cottage, and vanished. 

“T don’t know,”’ said Nathan Preble, as a Bostonian 
should, ‘‘if it’s right for a fella to go round in just a pair of 
trunks. But it’s before breakfast. What’s his name 
on the register, m’m?”’ 

Myra spun the register and gazed again at ‘‘ Alan Smith, 
Carmelsville, New York,” and at ‘Tago Miuri,”’ under- 
neath it. The sirup person hadn’t been registered. 

She yawned, “ Mr. Smith forgot to put him down yester- 
day afternoon. Yes, that isn’t his Jap. He’s too tall 
and too graceful.” 

She shut her thumb in the register and stood consider- 
ing. It must be a valet. Those Polynesians were loyal, in 
tales, and Mr. Smith had saved this boy’s life once. Prob- 
ably from a shark, and that was why he had lost a leg. 
And the Hawaiian ran to bring him things, and was like a 
dog in his house at Carmelsville. He wore a lanai, or what- 
ever they called those kilts of flowery silk in books, and 
played a ukulele in a corner of some garden and came 
crawling with the instinct of primitive creatures when he 
saw his lord’s eyelids droop over the blue eyes and the curly 
fair head nodding in some unhappy reverie. How strong 
your hands were on the crosses of your crutches yesterday, 
and do you know how that blue coat darkened your eyes? 
And it must have been dreadfully hot in the train, because 
your collar was all limp around the top, Alan, and the Jap 
looked so worried and you ought to have had yourself 
driven straight around to the cottage and not have both- 
ered about signing this silly old register, Alan, and you 
can’t be more than twenty-seven or eight, Alan. Alan. 
Alan. And it didn’t matter about saying, ‘Oh, hell,”’ when 
the pen point spluttered. Father used to say much worse 
things than that whenever he got discharged, Alan. And 
anyhow people are much more liberal about profanity than 
they used to be I know I looked dreadful in that 


dress yesterday. . But I’m only twenty-six, Alan, 
Alan, Alan. If you had an imbecile, gadding, feather- 
headed sister to put through school and look after, you’d be 
snappish when people speak to you suddenly and, Alan, I 
didn’t see your erutches until I looked up, Alan. There was 
a lumberjack when papa was managing the mill out in 
Oregon that looked at me just the same way, only differ- 
ently, and if you had to teach a primary class all winter, 
you'd get a frown between your eyes, too, only I don’t want 
you to. And we went past Carmelsville on a boat once 
going up to Albany, and it looks so pretty and quiet with 
the hills behind it. And some boy will be idiot enough to 
marry Rosita soon, so we wouldn’t have her around the 
house long, Alan; and anyhow she wouldn't bother you if 
she could find a chauffeur or anything to talk to. She takes 
after father. He was so kind, but you wouldn’t have liked 
him. Mamma was nicest. 

“Golly,” said Nathan Preble, “‘ but you're good-lookin 

“Thank you,”’ Myra snapped, stalking around an end of 
the curving counter. 

She now sat on her high-backed chair and gave a glance 
at the clock above the honeycombed mail rack in which 
one unclaimed letter fluttered as wind brought in smells of 
wild fern and bay leaves from the rocky slope behind Alan’s 
cottage. 

She had said, ‘‘I hope you'll be comfortable, Mr. Smith. 
I had all the linen aired.’’ And he had said, ‘‘ Thanks a lot, 
Miss —-—"’ And she had said, “ Miss Doggins."’ And he 
had said, “ Any relation to the Doggins Orange Company 
out at Santa Barbara?’”’ And she had said, ‘‘No, I wish 
I were.”” And he had smiled. And then the crutches made 
that dreary, bumping noise on the rubber mats of the 
lobby’s floor. 

“Miss Doggins,’’ said Nathan Preble, “I was nineteen 
years of age yesterday.” 

Myra growled, “Congratulations,” and then smiled. 
The burly lad was trying to tell her something important 
about himself. He had once or twice mentioned his soul in 
her hearing. 

Oh, yes, males consulted her sometimes! He didn't know 
that his smooth black hair was almost offensive. 

“A fella,”’ said Nathan Preble, bulging all his muscles at 
her, “‘nineteen years of age could be counted pretty mature; 
I mean responsible, kind of.” 
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“Yes, rather, if he has any sense, Nathan,"’ Myra agreed 

“That's what I meant. Anyhow, father wrote me yes- 
terday how he’s going to give me thirty dollars a week to 
work in the store. I’m the oldest son, m’m,” said Nathan, 
“‘and named for Uncle Nathan Lasher in Salem. He's a 
bachelor.” 

“That's very nice,’’ Myra smiled. 

*Yes’m. Then, under the circumstances,’’ Nathan said 
grandly, taking a step back from the desk, “‘ y-you wouldn't 
object, maybe, if I corresponded some with Miss Rosita?” 

If men only knew that rough fair curls—the sort that 
never make circles—were better than smooth black hair 
and that black eyes looked so stupid! Myra considered 
Nathan Preble and beamed upon him kindly. The poor 
cub had been beguiled by Rose! The poor imbecile! The 
gump! 

“Why, no, Nathan, I haven't the slightest objection.’ 

“Thank you an awful lot, Miss Doggins,”* said Nathan, 
entangling his thumbs in his belt and his feet in a mat’s 
loose edge. ‘‘Thank you.” 

“Thank you, Nathan,” Myra smiled. ‘‘ Most cubs—-I 
mean, most boys of your age wouldn't have thought. of 
asking my permission at all. Run and get your breakfast."’ 

The smile lingered with her in the empty lobby and was 
wasted on the stuffed swordfish over the dining room's 
green doors. Myra suppressed its remains when Mr 
Quirk, owner of the Ocean House, came sadly down the 
stairs and tragically murmured, “Good morning, Miss 
Myra,” as he crept, in a white necktie, into his dining room 
and the pages stilled their jesting with the waitresses at his 
coming. He was meaningless and void after two seasons 
in his hotel. He just spelled nothing. The pages, full of 
oatmeal, came idling out of the smell of coffee and chirped 
to one another on the veranda, strewn already with fine 
sand blown up from the beach’s shimmer. 

Now old Mrs. Nevinson descended the stairs with her 
air of fright for fear that no food would be left, and Myra 
agreed, smiling, that it must be very hot for Mr. Nevirson 
backin Syracuse. Then, with horrible brayings and clamors, 
the large feet of four whelps from Chicago called indeter- 
minately Butch, Spike, Babe and Husky, rattled down 
from the third story and pounded past Myra, who wished 
that each of them had lost both legs. Why should they 

(Continued on Page 112 

















“‘what D’you Think of My Kid, Memiss Doggins?** “I Think He's Sweet,"* Said Myra 
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The Nationalization of Industry —By Isaac F. Marcosson 
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between 1914 and 
1917. The Keren- 
sky régime was too 
short-lived towork 
any serious dam- 
age. Thus, when 
the horny-handed 
took over they 
found a highly or- 
ganized plant. 
Despite the pre- 
dominance of the 
peasant in popula- 
tion—he _ consti- 
tutes 85 per cent— 
the gross Russian 
national income of 
16,000,000,000 ru- 
bles before the war 
was equally di- 
vided between 
agriculture and 
industry. 


Chaos 


HE expropria- 

tion of industry 
was one of the first 
of the many viola- 
tions of all moral 
principles that 
have marked the 
red régime. More- 
over, it has pecul- 
iar interest for 








and loss if ecu a ‘7 © eSTin, MOSCOW 
mic control, in 
turn, meansanend 
This, in a nutshell, is 
the reason why the masters of Russia cling tenaciously to 
their hold on production, regardless of financial conse- 
juence As a result, less than 4 per cent of the industrial 
The staffs and products are 
ma'l as to be negtigible factors 
If you have read the preceding articles of this series you 
know that the seven men—Stalin, Zinoviev, Kamenev, 
Bukharin, Tomsky, Rykoff and Trotzky—who comprise 
the political bureau are the real rulers of Russia, affording 
perhaps what is the most striking illustration of machine 
polities of modern times. They are able to project and 
one olidate their power because they occupy what Bolshe- 
vike are pleased to call the commanding heights. Reduc- 
ing these heights to activities, you discover that they are, 
first, the dictatorship of the Communistic Party; second, 
the Foreign Trade Monopoly, with which are tied up all 
oviet foreign policies; third, the nationalization of indus- 
try. The loss of any one of these strategic points would 
eriously weaken the iron grip that the big seven has on 
everything and everybody in Russia 


of the monopoly of political power 


output is privately owner 


The Wreck of Industry 


N APPRAISING the nationalization —it is just another 

word for the disintegration —of Russian industry you do 
not have an arraignment of Bolshevism, but an indictment 
of government ownership and operation. The fact that this 
particular nationalization goes on under commuaism is 
because Russia is dedicated to a communistic scheme. If 
Mussolini, for example, nationalized all the railways and 
industries of Italy to perpetuate his political power, it 
would be the identical operation. With any other setting, 
nationalization remains the same inept and wasteful insti- 
tution. Mobilization of output for war purposes is the 
only justification. In the case of Russia the nationaliza- 
tion is further perverted hy the soviet mentality, which by 
thia time you have learned is synonymous with evasion, de- 
eption and misdirection, The deadening mediocrity which 
pervades the human side of life extends to the industrial. 

As is the case with every other aspect of Russia, a brief 
histerical epproach is essential to an understanding of what 
is going on now. You cannot comprehend the depreciation 
of plant and personnel—-equipment is 50 per cent under 
par and output less than one-half of prewar—without know- 
ing the chain of circumstances since November, 1917, 
when the Bolsheviks came inte power. 

Im the firat flush ef fancied freedom there were three 
great Bolshevik slogans One was Loot the Looters. 


A Cetzbration at Moscow in Honor of the Birth of the Soviet Republic 


With this the proletarian prejudice against finance and 
industry was capitalized to the limit. Every landowner 
and industrialist of the old order was regarded as a plain 
plunderer. Therefore his property was seized. 

The second maxim was The Land to the Peasant—the 
Factory to the Worker. Although the peasant did not 
know it at the time, he was the victim of a joker, because, 
with the distribution of land, he made himself the tool of a 
system that confiscated all 
his output. The third 


Americans. It 
grows out of the 
fact that the bulk 
of the old Russian production was financed by foreigners. 
The total alien investment aggregated 2,007,306,200 gold 
rubles. A gold ruble at parity is 51 cents. 

The French ranked first, with an investment of 648,089,- 
700 rubles; England came second, with 500,564,400 rubles; 
Germany third, with 317,475,700 rubles; Belgium fourth, 
with 311,812,400; and the United States fifth, with 117,- 
750,000 rubles. The remainder of the holdings was mainly 

divided between the Dutch, Swiss, Swedes 
and Danes. 





motto was All Power to 
the Soviets. Over all this 
was unfurled the general 
battle cry for world revo- 
lution summed up in the 
words ‘‘Workers of the 
World, Unite!” As you 
will presently see, the Rus- 
sian workers united for 
everything but work. 

In establishing the al- 
leged dictatorship of the 
proletariat—in reality it is 
over the proletariat— Len- 
ine and his associates had 
little thought for the peas- 
ant—‘“the giant with the 
feet of clay,” as Bismarck 
put it. The big end to be 
served was the placatior 
of the city worker, then, as 
now, the backbone of the 
communisticstrength. The 
Russian worker had al- 
ways had something of a 








All this money, at the moment, represents 
a complete loss to the investors through the 
confiscation of their property. The one 
exception that I was able to discover was 
the plant of the International Harvester 
Company at Lubertzy, which is not far 
from Moscow and represents an investment 
of approximately $15,000,000. Although 
this plant has not been nationalized, it has 
been idle for nearly two years because of the 
utter impossibility of manufacturing and 
merchandising under Bolshevik regulation, 
which is just another word for restriction. 
The general impression is that the Interna- 
tional Harvester plant has escaped nation- 
alism solely because the Boisheviks want to 
use it as a bargaining asset at that uncer- 
tain time when the question of American 
recognition of Soviet Russia comes up. 

In order to get the opening picture of 
nationalization, imagine for a moment what 
would happen if every industrial institution 
in the United States, from the United States 
Steel Corporation down to the smallest 
button factory on a side street, passed over- 








grouch against his capital- 
istic employer. This griev- 
ance had been coddled for 
more than fifteen years by the professional revolutionaries, 
who now sat in the saddle. In having all Russian industry 
turned over to him, the artisan apparently got what he 
wanted. Actually, he became a pawn in the bigger soviet 
political game, because nationalization put the control of 
production under the authority of the Communist Party. 
So it has remained. 

On the day nationalization was effected the Russian 
productive machine was never in better order for the 
reason that it was geared up to war needs. Millions of 
rubles had been expended in improvement and expansion 


Dzerzhinsky, Head of the Supreme 
Council of Peopie's Economy 


night from the experienced direction which 
had made their successful administration 
possible, into the control of the hired hands. 
Visualize further the fact that the employes chosen for 
direction were selected, not by virtue of their fitness for the 
task but because of their loyalty to the political party in 
power. This is precisely what was ordained when Bol- 
shevism broke. 

The most astounding situation in all productive history 
developed, and with it an almost unbelievable chaos. In 
the six years that have passed chaos still obtains to a con- 
siderable degree because of the fundamental idea of consoli- 
dating political power at the expense of production. Though 
surface conditions have improved, the progress registered 
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has been due more to irresistible eco- 
nomic forces than to readjustment to 
what we call normal procedure. Soviet 
output does not keep pace with home 
demands. The bulk of export has 
been made at the expense of the native 
consumer, mainly the peasant, who is 
paying the overhead for the whole 
nationalization experiment. 

It is difficult to know where to begin 
a concrete analysis of soviet industrial 
production. So many unprecedented 
factors enter into its composition that 
there can be no logical comparison 
with any other existing order. 

To begin with, the average Amer- 
ican scarcely comprehends the scope 
embraced by Russian industry as a 
whole. Soviet Russia today is the 
largest single business organization in 
the world, because the government 
runs everything. It owns a vast terri- 
tory—it is equal to one-seventh of the 
surface of the earth—with all its for- 
ests, mines, fisheries, transport by 
land, water and air, telegraph lines 
and cables, factories and all the ac- 








succeeded trained order in the fac- 
tories. Every plant, large or sma!l, 
came under the control of a central! 
administration of three communists. 
This group was called the collegium 
No bourgeoisie were tolerated, which 
means that technical skill and experi- 
ence were not essential. The collegium 
was answerable to the Communist 
Party. Its principal responsibility 
therefore was to procure a 100 per 
cent loyalty in the factory to com- 
munism and not to production. FEm- 
ployes did as they pleased. As a 
result, they spent most of their time 
discussing politics. Such, insubstance, 
was the so-called workman's control. 

The inevitable outcome was. that 
factory production shrank to the point 
where it was a joke. The same dis- 
ordered state of affairs obtained in the 
mines. Aftertwo years of communism, 
the coal output in the Ukraine and 
Siberia declined 75 per cent; oil in the 
Caucasus, 67 per cent; cast iron, 97.6 
per cent; iron and steel, 96 per cent; 
raw cotton and wool, 80 per cent; 








cumulated stocks of iron, coal, oil, 
grain, cotton, wooland preciousmetals. 
It also operates directly or indirectly 
every bank, insurance enterprise, theater, newspaper and 
magazine. It further holds a monopoly on the wholesale 
and foreign trade. It means, in a word, that Russia is the 
biggest plant and the greatest shop under one authority 
anywhere. 

In this vast empire of trade and production there is no 
free play of economic laws, either in normal competition or 
in demand and supply. Everything is by mandate. Back- 
ing up every mandate is the most ruthless and closely 
coérdinated national tyranny that this or any other age 
has witnessed. 

All plants, with their equipment and stocks of raw ma- 
terial, were seized by the soviet authorities and turned over 
to the present management, such as it is, free of capital 
indebtedness. Since there is no capital investment or lia- 
bility in the ordinary way, there are no fixed charges, such 
as interest or rentals, and no amortization. Under the 
Bolshevik rule, all profits—if any—go to the state, and by 
the same token all losses are borne by the state. Here you 
have one reason for the conspicuous failure to function 
successfully. 


Misleading ‘‘Statistics’’ 


NOTHER illuminating detail is that losses in operation 
due to exorbitant costs, as well aslack of demand, seldom 
affect the scope of production. Industries are frequently 
expanded as a matter of policy which is mainly political. 
Now you can see why it is well-nigh impossible to point a 
parallel with industry in America, England or France. But 
these are inci- 
dental obstacles in 
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Machinists in a Russian Automobile Factory 


or expediency. No alien is ever permitted to make an 
absolutely free investigation of what is going on. He must 
go where the authorities send him, and, let me repeat, 
accept the data ground out in the mills of misinformation. 

At this point it may be well to show concretely the 
fallacy of soviet figures. The prize exhibit of the gallery of 
so-called industrial progress is the Textile Trust. The claim 
is that production is now one-half of prewar and that dur- 
ing the last fiscal year 5,000,000 poods—a pood is thirty-six 
pounds—of raw cotton were consumed. When you know 
that this amount is exactly one-fifth of the prewar con- 
sumption, you realize that either the textile product is spun 
out to the nth degree of thinness or that there is a large 
degree of elasticity in the truth of Bolshevik statistics. 

Now let us see what has happened since November, 1917. 
Like everything else, Russian industry has been a series of 
costly experiments and, in a larger sense, it is still an ex- 
periment. 

When the factories were turned over to the workers a 
grand jamboree of idleness began. As I have frequently 
pointed out in these articles, liberty in Russia seems to 
mean license to loaf. I exclude many men in the higher 
positions who are not shirkers. The rank and file, from the 
moment nationalism was decreed, have produced consid- 
erably less than they did before the war. Thus one of the 
principal handicaps on output all along has been the almost 
utter indifference of the worker toward his job. He would 
rather talk than toil. 

But idleness has been only one flaw in the industrial struc- 
ture. The moment Bolshevism dawned, demoralization 


dyestuffs, 97.8; chemicals, 89.6 ner 
cent; soap and candles, 82 per cent 
Not only did output dwindle but 
hundreds of factories closed down altogether. Petrograd, 
the Leningrad of today, willillustrate. On January 1, 1917, 
there were 556 industrial establishments employing 379,227 
workers. Exactly two years later they had declined to 264 
factories, with 124,610 employes. 

It was about this time that Trotzky had the brilliant 
idea of militarizing labor, which meant nothing more or 
less than putting demobilized soldiers to work in the fac- 
tories and mines under army discipline. The movement 
proved to be a‘complete failure, because the militarized 
productivity was about 75 per cent lower than that of free 
labor, which was little enough. The armies were with- 
drawn from the factories and mines and sent back to the 
fighting front to battle against the Poles. 





The New Economic Policy 


EANWHILE communism reached its apex. The 
country was practically living on rations and the peas 
ants were compelled to give up four-fifths of what they 
produced to the government. What they kept for them- 
selves had to be exchanged through a process of primitive 
barter for commodities they did not produce. They went 
on strike and agricultural output declined. By the begin- 
ning of 1921 conditions became so acute that Lenine called 
a halt and introduced the New Economic Policy, which 
gave the peasants the right to sell their produce for cash 
and also enabled private enterprise to come back to life. 
The New Economic Policy not only meant some measure 
of freedom for the peasant and the shopkeeper but it led 
toa complete revo- 
lution in the na- 








the path of the ap- 
praiser of Russian 
industry. Al- 
though many of 
the terms of capi- 
talism, such as 
trusts, syndicates 
and boards of di- 
rectors, have been 
borrowed,their use 
by the Bolosismis- 
leading. The board 
of a soviet trust 
does not function 
asagroup of Amer- 
ican directors. Its 
first idea is to sat- 
isfy the political 
needs or demands 
of the Communist 
Party. 

Then, too, there 
is the matter of 
statistics, those 
familiar white lies 
which work over- 
timein Soviet Rus- 
sia as in no other 
land. The only 
available Russian 
statistics are those 
computed by the 
Bolsheviks. A 
little matter like 








tionalization of 
industry. Up to 
this time naticnal 
ization had really 
not been complete, 
because what pro- 


duction existed 
was isolated and 
sporadic. Under 


the new deal some 
attempt at codrdi- 
nation was made, 
and it is this avs 
tem of unifying the 
various industries 
that is now in oper 
ation. 
Circumstances 
favored the fresh 
alignment. 
Through the con- 
quest of the white 
armies, the Donets 
coal basin and the 
rich oil fields 
around Baku and 
elsewhere had 
come under soviet 
control. The for- 
eign trade mo 
nopoly, which was 
aby-product of the 
New Economic 
Policy, demanded 








accuracy is always 
bent to soviet will 
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The Lenine Squadron. 


Russian:-Made Aéroptanes at the Chodinka Field Near Moscow 
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| ye a week the daisy-starred upland meadows had 
danced and glittered in sunlight much too warm for 
June. Then, in the early afternoon of the seventh 
day, a great storm broke about the craggy summit of 
Levilhead and for three hours or more the cannon of the 
clouds rumbled and roared amid the peaks. Young Dan 
Alexander, watching the spectacle from the deep valley 
under Devilhead, talked to himself, as was his habit. 
Cloud King and Red Rogue,” he muttered, “you're 
gettin’ some music now; and up where you are that 
thunder's ten times as loud. [I wonder how you like it.” 

They liked it little, because all this tumult of the ele- 
ments was a departure from the normal course of things 
and interfered seriously with the necessary business of life. 
Yet neither Cloud King, the peregrine falcon, nor Red 
Rogue, the fox, who bad their homes on Devilhead within 
twenty yards of each other, was frightened by the storm. 
They knew what it was, having experienced many storms 
in their time, and they took it calmly enough 

Red Rogue dozed quietly on a dry bed of leaves at the 
inner end of the deep natural tunnel which was his 
favorite den. Here, in the heart of the huge rock mass 
forming Devilhead’s summit, the old fox was snug and 
safe from wind and rain and lightning, while even the 
mightiest of the thunderciaps came to his ears so softened 
and subdued that the storm seemed miles away. Cloud 
King, the falcon, had no such remote retreat. The wind 
and the rain beat upon the portal of his castle; the glare 
of the lightning lit its inmost recesses; the crash of the 
thunder wes like the crack of doom. But Cloud King, the 
peregrine, was a brother of the thunder, a son of the 
mountain storms, Ail his life he had dwelt with them and 
they etruck no terror to his heart. While Red Rogue slept 
peacefully in his rock-ribbed fortress, the big gray duck 
hawk atood alert.and wakeful in his aerie, a small cave in 
the face of the cliff fifty feet above the entrance of Red 
Rogue's den, and watched with sullen, undismayed eyes 
the prodigious drama of the storm. 

Dan Alexander, gazing up at the peak from the porch of 
hie father’s cabin under Devilhead, guessed that this 
would be the way of it. A rare man was Dan. He had 
had some schooling and even a year at college in a city 
of the lowlands; but his mountains had called to him 
and presently he had returned to share with his father the 
little cabin under Devilhead, to farm a little after the 
fashion of the mountaineers and to indulge to the utmost 
his paseion for hunting. He knew the beasts and the birds 
of the upland woods as few mountain woodsmen have 
known them; and semewhere in him there was a romantic, 
imaginative strain, strengthened and developed by his 
schooling and by the books he had read, which caused 
him to give names to certain ones among the wild creatures 
which, for one reason or another, strongly stirred his 
interest. Chief among these were the two dwellers on 
Devilhead peak. Many 
times Dan's path had 
erossed that of Red 
Rogue, the old dog fos, 

Day after day he had 
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watched Cloud King, the peregrine falcon, patrolling the 
air roads of his wide kingdom. Again and again he had 
seen the bloody handiwork of these two wild hunters who 
inhabited the inaccessible cliff at the summit of the moun- 
tain; and long ago he had declared war against them, 
matching his skill and woodcraft against their wiliness and 
swiftness, finding all the more pleasure in the contest when 
he learned, as he very soon did, that the two buccaneers 
of Devilhead were well able to take care of themselves. 

For weeks he had hunted them persistently, neglecting 
all other game, often lying in ambush on the mountain’s 
summit above the precipice where they had their homes, 
even risking his life in an effort to traverse the face of the 
cliff itself. Once he had clipped a feather from Cloud 
King’s wing; once and once only he had looked at Red 
Rogue along the barrel of his rifle. It was a long shot and 
the bullet had gone an inch too high. Angry and piqued 
because his woodcraft had been set at naught, Dan 
nevertheless realized that he was wasting his time and 
abandoned his intensive campaign. But he did not 
acknowledge himself beaten. On the contrary, he was 
constantly on the alert for the opportunity which he was 
satisfied would come. Always, when he roamed the moun- 
tain slopes and valleys in search of grouse or turkeys or 
squirrels, he kept Red Rogue and Cloud King in mind; 
and always, when he looked up at the huge mountain 
towering above his cabin, his eyes sought the lofty cliff 
where the two wild hunters had their homes. 

For many minutes he gazed at that cliff on the June 
afternoon when, after a week of heat and drought, the 
first summer storm of the season broke about Devilhead’s 
summit. The rain, which was fast hiding the mountain, 
was drenching the valley also. Already the first big drops 
were pattering on the roof of Dan’s cabin. There were 
chores to be attended to, but for the present he must wait 
under shelter until the worst of the storm had passed. 
So, with feet cocked up on the railing of the porch, he sat 
and puffed at his old black pipe, watching the onward 
sweep of a great leaden cloud which barely topped the 
peak a thousand feet above him across the narrow valley, 
marveling a little at the. play of the lightning and the 
crash of the thunder, idly wondering how the two dwellers 
on Devilhead were faring in the storm. . . 

Presently Dan’s gray eyes narrowed and brightened. He 
took the pipe from his mouth and pursed his lips, frowning 
thoughtfully and drumming on his knee with long bony 
fingers. 

“It'll rain all afternoon an’ pretty much all night,” 
he muttered. ‘They'll not be able to hunt an’ they’ll be 
hungry in the mornin’. Lord knows where Cloud King’ll 
go; but I'll bet a hat Red Rogue’ll go straight to Rocky 
Meadow as soon as the grass is dry an’ pick up some mice 
to take the sting out of his appetite.” 

Dan knocked out his pipe, yawned and stretched his 
long arms, bare to the elbow. 

“Got-a good notion to meet him there "bout an hour 
after sunup,” he said to himself. 


At first dawn Red Rogue awoke. He had slept bliss- 
fully throughout the night, seeming somehow aware, even 
in the retirement of his rocky retreat, that outside the rain 
was still falling. Red Rogue did not like rain. He hated 
to get his fur or even his feet wet; and though he was 
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hungry, he was loath to leave the shelter of his dry bed 
until the sun had shone for at least a little while on the 
drenched grasses and weeds of the high upland meadows. 
So, although the rain had ceased a little before dawn, the 
old fox, after considering the situation for a moment 
without moving, went to sleep again and dozed until after 
sunrise. Then he rose, stretched his long, lithe, rusty-red 
body lazily, scratched a black-tipped ear with a black 
hind foot, and trotted briskly toward the exit of his 
rock-walled tunnel. 

On the narrow shelf outside he halted, testing the wind 
with quivering nostrils while his gaze roved over the vast 
panorama spread before him. The storm had washed the 
air clean and crystal clear; the heat which had lain so 
heavy on the land for seven days had broken; there was 
a sharp nip in the gentle breeze, which drove the last 
vestige of drowsiness from Red Rogue's brain. 

That cold, crisp air was like wine. Red Rogue was old 
so old that for two springs he had not mated, though he 
was still strong of wind and limb; but, old though he was, 
he was sensible of the magic of the morning and felt new 
energy and vigor in every fiber of his body. 

His eyes shining, his slim ears cocked, his long, beautiful 
white-tipped tail held high behind him, he drank the faint 
fragrance of a million daisies and looked out over his 
blue-and-purple kingdom of mountain and valley. Once, 
for a moment, his gaze rested on Dan Alexander’s cabin 
nestling in the oak and chestnut woods clothing the 
gorgelike valley far below. As though the sight of that 
cabin were a challenge, he barked three times, each bark 
a clear thin note, iess querulous than usual, with something 
of joy and something of confident defiance in the ring of it 
Then jauntily, with mincing steps and elevated brush, he 
trotted along the shelf and, lightly leaping a gap in the 
narrow way, passed around a jutting shoulder of the cliff 
with never a glance at the abysmal chasm yawning under 
him. 

Indifferently, with no change of expression in his grim 
dark eyes, Cloud King, the peregrine falcon, watched him 
go. The big duck hawk took little interest in the old red 
fox who shared with him the craggy summit of Devilhead; 
but because it was his business to watch every moving 
thing within range of his vision, his eyes followed Red 
Rogue as he picked his sure-footed way around the 
precipitous face of the cliff, until he vanished in a dense 
kalmia thicket fringing the rocky forehead of the moun- 
tain. Yet, except that the nature of wild things forbade 
it, there might have existed a certain fellow feeling between 
these two dwellers on Devilhead’s loftiest peak. 

Not only were they near neighbors, sharing the security 
of a precipice virtually inaccessible to man. They shared, 
too, the distinction of bachelorhood—a real distinction in 
their case, because it indicated that they had been victors 
in the stern battle for life, and, eluding death in many 
forms, had won through to old age, when love and mating 
no longer interested them. Even as Red Rogue was mate- 
less, so, too, was Cloud King. If a mate had come to him 
he might have taken her. But the peregrine, boldest and 
most destructive of the falcons, had been the hated enemy 
of mankind for generations and its numbers had been 
thinned. Never abundant in the high inland region around 
Devilhead, where there were no large rivers or extensive 
lakes to attract ducks, the peregvine’s favorite prey, this 
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swiftest and handsomest of all the hawk kind had all but 
vanished from the mountain country. 

For this Cloud King cared nothing. He was as con- 
tented in his loneliness as was Red Rogue, the fox; and the 
absence of other buccaneers of his race meant simply a 
larger food supply for himself. Only occasionally did the 
golden eagles, which nested farther to the westward, in- 
vade his hunting ground. In general he enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly—so far as other preying birds were concerned— 
of the ruffed grouse, the choicest game which the moun- 
tain country afforded, while quail and doves were abundant 
enough to supply his own needs as well as those of the 
lesser hawks which also hunted them. Except when the 
imperial eagles came, Cloud King was lord of all the airy 
spaces above the peaks and valleys, a monarch as valiant 
as he was ruthless, swift as the wind, thewed and muscled 
more powerfully in proportion to his size than any other 
bird of prey—a perfect specimen of the “‘ Noble Peregrine”’ 
which the knights of ancient time, who delighted in 
falconry, considered the premier bird of the chase. 

From his aerie fifty feet above the entrance of Red 
Rogue’s den, Cloud King saw the old fox pass around the 
shoulder of the cliff and vanish amid the kalmias. Then, 
as though the sight of his neighbor going forth to the hunt 
had whetted his own appetite, he spread his dark barred 
wings, much longer than those of most other hawks, and 
swept out from the face of the precipice. After a few 
strong wing thrusts he closed his pinions and dropped for 
perhaps thirty feet. Spreading his wings again, he planed 
down a long incline, gaining speed every second, rushing 
down toward the billowy tops of the tall chestnuts at the 
bottom of the deep valley. When it seemed that in another 
instant he must crash into the uppermost branches of the 
trees, he checked his descent by an almost imperceptible 
movement of his wings and sped onward past the tree tops 
and across a little wheat field a hundred yards behind 
Dan Alexander’s cabin. 

A score of startled eyes saw him as he cleared the 
chestnut tops. Almost in the center of the wheat field 
stood a small wild cherry tree loaded with shining crimson 
fruit—crowded, too, with birds from the surrounding 
woods and thickets. Brown thrashers, catbirds, wood 
thrushes, towhees and one brilliant black-winged scarlet 
tanager were feasting in the cherry tree when the feathered 
cannon ball shot into view from behind the chestnut 
grove; and of them all, the tanager, partial as always to 
the higher branches, was the most exposed, seeking his 
breakfast amid the topmost twigs. With a frightened cry 
the blood-red bird darted from his perch; but Cloud King, 
his eye caught instantly by that vivid color, gripped him 
with long black talons before he had flown five feet. 

When he had plucked and eaten his prey in a tall white 
oak which was one of his favorite feeding stations, the 
big duck hawk set about the real business of the day. 
The tanager was merely an appetizer. Often in cherry 
time Cloud King began his morning with a raid on the 
small birds which breakfasted at the small but prolific 
tree in the wheat field a thousand feet below his aerie; 
but he was never content with such trivial game, and these 
morning raids were little more than diversions. 





Leaving the white oak, he spiraled upward, mounting 
higher and higher above the deep narrow valley, until he 
looked down upon the peak of Devilhead itself. Still 
higher he rose, so high that the flutelike tones of wood 
thrushes singing on the wooded mountain slopes no longer 
came to him; so high that he could view from end to end 
the whole summit of the long irregular ridge of which 
Devilhead peak was the loftiest eminence. Here and there, 
on saddles of this high ridge, the hardwood forest which 
clothed the slopes and most of the summit fell away, 
giving place to small natural meadows embosomed like 
lakes of vivid green in the darker green of the surrounding 
woods. Suddenly a small dark object in one of these 
meadows almost directly beneath him arrested Cloud 
King’s attention. 

A man looking down from that vast height would 
have distinguished nothing worthy of special note. The 
tiny object upon which the hawk’s eyes were fixed would 
have appeared no different from a hundred other. dark 
spots on the green grass carpet—spots which were merely 
rocks and bowlders, from the abundance of which Rocky 
Meadow got its name. Nor would a human eye have 
perceived that this particular dark spot was moving— 
moving gradually and intermittently, inch by inch and 
foot by foot, out toward the center of the grassy space. 
Yet to the marvelous eyes of Cloud King not only was the 
slow movement of this dark object perceptible but so also 
was almost every detail of the object itself. 

To the eyes of the circling peregrine this dark spot 
among many other dark spots was a man—a man crawling 
on hands and knees and carrying a rifle in his right hand. 
More than that, Cloud King’s eyes disclosed to him 
exactly what man this was; for they could distinguish the 
brown canvas cap and the gray woolen shirt which 
belonged to the tall young woodsman who lived in the 
valley under Cloud King’s aerie on Devilhead. So much 
the peregrine’s wonderful vision told him. Had his brain 
been as perfectly developed as his eyes, he might presently 
have seen more than this, for he would then have 
deduced a purpose in the slow, sinister advance of 
the hunter across the rock-strewn meadow, and he 
would have scanned the ground to discover what game 
it was that the hunter was stalking 
so cautiously. 

But Cloud King’s powers of reason- 
ing did not extend so far. He saw the 
man and watched him curiously; but 
nothing told him that this man was 
engaged upon a very definite quest 
now nearing a climax. His attention 
centered upon the hunter, the falcon 
saw the smaller dark spot which was 
Red Rogue, the fox, without distin- 
guishing its nature. Had this smaller 
spot moved while Cloud King was cir- 
cling above the meadow, his eyes would 
have focused upon it instantly and he 
would have recognized his neighbor. 

But Red Rogue, after catching a 
mouse or two, had discovered a 


cottontail feeding on certain juicy stems which grew aleng 
the tiny stream meandering across the meadow, and he had 
now completed his preparations for a cottontail breakfast 
Making a wide detour, he had posted himself behind a rock 
toward which the rabbit was moving slowly, following the 
course of the brook. Close to this rock the old fox sat on 
his haunches as motionless as a stump, unaware of the 
hunter, down the wind from him and at his back, crawling 
nearer and nearer and skillfully utilizing thescattered rocks 
and bowlders of the meadow to screen his approach. 

For perhaps five minutes the peregrine swung in wide 
circles high above Rocky Meadow, watching the hunter 
idly yet intently, never suspecting that in the green amphi- 
theater far beneath him the stage was being set for a 
tragedy. Then, the edge of his curiosity dulled, he re- 
sumed his spiral ascent. Up and up he climbed, passing 
through and above a thin mistlike layer of cloud which, for 
all its gauzy tenuousness, presently shut the earth from his 
view. Two hundred feet above this cloud blanket the big 
hawk careened suddenly in the air, like a schooner struck 
by a sudden squall. Righting himself with a few awift 
thrusts of his pinions, he turned his head eastward and, 
with wings widely extended, shot at terrific speed in that 
direction, his long barred tail twisting spasmodically to 
right and left. 

Unknowingly and without warning the falcon had climbed 
up into a current of warm air rushing through space like a 
vast invisible river éo fill some hole or hollow in the upper 
atmosphere produced by the storm of the previous night 
Cloud King disliked being jostled and hustled in this fash- 
ion; but the aérial river was bearing him in the direction 
which he had intended to follow as soon as he had gained 
the desired altitude. Hence, for a while, he was content to 
ride on the wings of this ghostly soundless gale racing on its 
mysterious way above the clouds which hid the world. 

Mile after mile the peregrine rode the wind, balancing 
himself with slight movements of his wings and tail, borne 
eastward at a rate which nearly equaled the swiftest pace 
at which his own pinions could have 
driven him. Then, apprised by some 
faculty beyond human ken that he 
was approaching the high ridge where 

Continued on Page €4) 


























His Wings Half Closed, His Barred Tail Open Like a Fan, He Shot Down Upon His Victim 
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SNIGHTH AVENUE, New York, much what the Bowery 
K used to be, is a strange place of strange customs for 
the most part. Here dwell Greeks, gypsies, midgets, 
vaudeville actors, the curious street-fair peoples, sidewalk 
fakers, all loyal to one another, sentimental and emotional 
and speaking a strange language all their own; but which, 
fortunately for the outsider, is mainly made up of Amer- 
ican English, so that it is understandable to strangers from 
the context 

On a sunny iate afternoon Slim the Highboy—Slim the 
Stilt Walker, as you might have called him—came whis- 
tling down Bighth Avenue past the roaring Forties, as the 
teeming side streets here are fitly called. 

Slim the Highboy, comely, young, fair haired, blue 
eyed, carried across his back the grotesque empty husk of 
a giant with stiff legs, the titanic brogans of which occa- 
sionally dragged the pavement. Tae giant husk was 
arrayed in a long, very long, brass-buttoned blue coat, and 
trousers of such length that they were fearful to contem 
plate 

This giant husk had no head 

But Kighth Avenue paid ne undue attention to this mar- 
vel or him whose burden it was. Nothing is out of the ordi- 
nary on Eighth Avenue, and things are taken complacently, 
as they look and as they sound. So it was that a blind man 
tapped his sheaf of lead pencils on his tin cup as the per- 
passed and cried cheerfully, 

Hello, Slim, you're looking fine!"" Then a corpulent man 
with a wooden leg, followed by a bulldog with a brier pipe 
in his mouth and eke clad in a plaid blanket inscribed in 


yellow letters, “‘Bowwow Tobacco! It Never Bites!’’ also 


ambulating monstrosity 


saluted 
“Been ballyhooing for the police parade?” he said. 
‘Well, the only coin you get from the cops you can put in 
ur eye.” 
‘It's protection, Peg, which is better 'n a reader in this 
burg,” replied Jack the giant carrier. “Is the cap'n back?” 
‘Yep, his outfit’s parked down in frort of the snare. He 
volunteered, too, I suppose. The flatties keep me moving. 
My atore is no grind for them,"’ growled Pegleg, and 
stumped away, fol 
lowed by the blasé 


dog with the pipe in 
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with his den of death- 
dealing ophidians, 
paused in his sales 
spiel to wave at the 
stilt walker over the heads of his 
audience on a corner below, and 
then Slim crossed the street with 
his burden to where a brilliant 
blue automobile with red and 
white stripes and gay with flags 
was waiting. Attached to it was 
a similarly striped and decorated 
trailer and calliope, a great sign on each 
side of it reading: 


HONOR OUR BRAVE POLICE! 
COMPLIMENTS OF CAPTAIN DAN DARROW, 
DEEP-SEA DIVER 

Small but prosperous-appearing stores 
with vegetables and fruit on outside stands 
were the background of Captain Darrow’s 
deserted outfit. Between such a grocery 
and a butcher shop was a doorway with 
two low brownstone steps leading into the 
hallway, which had tarnished brass letter 
boxes on either side. 

The outer door stood wide and the inner 
door was unlocked, and the stilt walker 
entered and climbed up two flights of 
stairs, bearing his burden skillfully around 
the corner landings in the smelly semi- 
darkness. 

A parrot whistled and called “Cheese, 
the cop!” from somewhere higher up in 
the back, and as the home-comer passed a 
scarred and battered door to the second- 
fioor-front apartment a pig inside sniffed 
and grunted inquiringly; and as Slim 
went by and up, the pig gave forth a squeal of hungry 
complaint. 

On the third floor the highboy entered an un- 
locked door to the rear apartment, and, with a 
puff of relief, deposited the headless giant on two 
trestles against the wall, evidently the usual park- 
ing place. 

The reek of frying Hamburger and onions 
floated out from the kitchen. The disorder of the 
place and the dingy furniture were testimony that 

it was a furnished flat 
that was bachelor’s hall. 

“Set the table, Slim, 
scoffin’s ready,” said a 
husky voice amid the 
reek. “I dropped out 
the parade at the park 
and lammed back, know- 
ing you'd be hungry.” 

Then the captain, a 
stalwart, pleasant-faced, 
middle-aged man with a 
brown mustache, entered 
in his shirt sleeves. He 
was bearing a platter 
of Hamburger steak and 
a coffeepot. 

““What’sthemat- 
ter? You're not 
saying nothing. 
Get a fall, or are 
you just sore that 
the cops gave you 
your annual tum- 
ble and no jack? 
We're lucky we 
ain’t assessed,” 
added the captain, 
putting the meat 
and coffee on the 
dining-room table, 
guiltless of napery. 

“Excuse my 
manners, cap’n, I 
was thinking,” ex- 
plained the younger 
man hesitatingly. 
“Looky here at this 
in the Poster!” 
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And he brought forth and 
held open that weekly journal 
devoted to outdoor amusements and those who purvey 
them. The captain followed the other’s finger and read 
aloud: 


WANTED AT ONCE: To join on at Bradleyburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, week of tenth. Concessions that do not conflict. Humpty 
Dumpty House. Ten in one. Midgets for pit. State all in first. 
Fares if we know you. Boozers and chasers save your stamps. 
Captain Darrow and Highboy Slim wire at once! 


SIG BLOOM’S GRAND ALLIED STREET-FAIR SHOWS. 


“Well,”’ said the captain, ‘we can eat and talk, and I’ll 
say that call don’t mean nothing to me, while it means a 
dollar a line for Sig Bloom. I’ve got a bally every day 
booked ahead—Church Funds, Safety Week, Girl Scouts. 
The grift is good enough for me right here on the Big 
Apple, and your cakes are all baking for you too. You got 
Paradise Park, the big picture, Idiot Husbands, and 
everything.” 

“T want to join on Sig’s show,’’ murmured the young 
man, “‘and I want you to join on with me.” 

“That’s gill stuff. Why the sticks, and eat Greek chow 
and sleep on the lot, when we have a snare and home 
scoffin on the Big Apple?”’ asked the captain indignantly. 
“The trouble with you, Slim, is that your system is too full 
of statistics, and statistics for a grifter is all apple sauce!’’ 

“Statistics don’t bother me none, cap’n,”’ said Slim, 
blowing his coffee. ‘‘You mean nuraberology. By the 
number of letters in my name, Clee says it ought to be 
changed; they ain’t the right vibrations now.” 

“Cleo is a fine frail all right and aces as a mitt reader,”’ 
the captain admitted; ‘but she’s a daff on her own patter. 
What I mean by statistics is other kinds of figures besides 
vibrating your monniker from Henry Clay Sowers to Regi- 
nald Bertram Sowers. But ever since you fell for that 
Amish jane when we played the Climax United Pit Shows, 
at York County Fair in Pennsy a year ago, your head is full 
of her figure. Is her old man a good Arab? No, he’s a crab. 
I seen him hop out of his flivver and beat her up and drive 
away with her. Didn't I have to hold you from getting in 
a clem on her account?”’ 

““She’d never seen a carnival before, and her mother’s 
dead and she’s been stuck on the farm and has to wear gray 
clothes with hooks and eyes without a button 'n’ every- 
thing,” said the stilt walker moodily. 

“Well, her old man had no buttons either on his shad- 
belly outfit. Them Amish is Pennsylvania Dutch Quakers, 
Mennonites, Dunkers—whatever you call ’em—and they 
don’t go in for having a good time. That’s why they all fall 
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for flivvers. They’ve got all the jack in the world, but if we 
showmen waited for their patronage we’d do without our 
scoffin. Besides,” the captain went on, “ could'that nice quiet 
little Dutch Quaker thrush stand joining on a show, or even 
sharing a snare on the Big Apple? Why, New York would 
drive her cuckoo, let alone Eighth Avenue? And look at 
all the birds that perch around here who are our friends— 
store workers, shills and ginks like us that rube the streets! 
They’d get her giliy in no time.”’ 

“Just the same,”’ said Slim, “‘Samanthy, who rubed at 
Luna Park and has been on Barnum’s for years, makes 
Charley, the candy butcher and juice man, a good wife. 
She’s happy and she was a backwoods jane. And what’s 
wrong with the Big Apple? I notice that anybody who's 
leaving the sticks for New York never misses their trains, 
and Eighth Avenue is the best street in the world. If 
Hannah Hosselrode is used to a farm, where’ll she find 
more farmers and more animals than on Eighth Avenue? 
I know a galloping fish and a pig and a Jew duck right in 
this snare!” 

“Where do you get the idear that they have a seal on a 
farm, or a pig like Lilly Ladew’s high-school hog, Ima; or 
Nick the Greek’s 
fortune-planet- 
picking parrot 
Jerry? They ain’t 
animals; they are 
educated —- trained 
acts. Well,” con- 
cluded the captain 
philosophically as 
he looked at his 
watch, on which the 
hours were marked 


















































by skulls and crossbones—a tribute, suitably inscribed, for 
his feat of removing bodies from a wreck off San Fran- 
cisco—‘“‘I think you’re a bozo. But then I was a chaser 
myself when I was young.” 

“I’m the best highboy in the business,” grumbled Slim. 
“T get my twenty dollars a day on my sticks, ballyhooing 
Paradise Park, or moving-picture blow-offs right here on 
the Big Apple, and on Broadway too. I'm the only highboy 
that can work on the seven- 
foot sticks. I can play giant 
in them on a show because my 
outfit, with big brogans and 
cop kicks and benny, and my 
drum-major uniform and ev- 
erything, looks plumb natu- 
ral. They ain’t a highboy gota 
store like mine anywhere, and Re 
you know it!” 

“You ain’t grinding about 
yourself as the only attrac- 
tion, are you?”’ asked 
the captain. ‘““‘Where’s 
a better concession 
than my deep-sea div- 
ing outfit? And you 
don’t get as much 
rubing as I do with 
my Blue Bird auto- 
mobile and calliope, 
right here in the big 
burg. But I’m telling 
you not to be mushy 
about that little Am- 
ish frail; forget her!” 

“She’s a sweet kid, 
all right, all right,” 
said the stilt walker 
raptly. “I sure did 
fall for that wren and 
I fell hard, and I just 
saw her once; but 
I’ve been writing to 
her. A neighbor GB 
woman lets little Hannah, honey, get my letters from her 
R. F.. D. box, and then my sweetie writes me here. 

Wanta see her letters—not read ’em, though?”’ 
“Naw, I don’t,” replied the captain gruffly. “But 
you'd better lay off her. She may be jake, but hicks 
can’t stand the show gaff, get me?”’ 
“Say, I'ma hick, too,” said Slim. “I was raised on 
a farm in Pennsylvania, wasn’t I? I practiced my 
sticks there. You were a small towny too. All grifters 
is. Where do most of them winter? Why, in Little 
Rock or Baraboo. When they advertise for people to 
join on for a Tom troupe or a medicine show or a 
carnival, double in brass, an’ everything, where 
do they date from? Why, from the tanks!” 
“Eighth Avenue, New York, doesn’t say so,” 
retorted the captain. “It’s full of pitchmen, 
kinkers, plate-board workers, freaks, glass spin- 
ners, grinders, spielers, muscle dancers, punch- 
board men—pit people, midgets, hula girls 
show people of all sorts; right here is the 
biggest tribe of Arabs in 
the world. Your Amish 
sweetie wouldn't fit in the 
picture. No, get a jane 
that’s a good trouper and 
used to the life, like Bozo 
Bernstein did when he 
advertised in the Poster: 


Captain Darrow Had Risen to His Feet and Bolted Down to the Gate 


“She's a Sweet Kid, 
All Right, Atl 
Right,’ Said the 
Stilt Watker Raptly 
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Wanted: Straight Woman to Feed Comedian. It caught 
him a broad from Bessie Belle’s Boisterous Blondes who 
was tired of burleycue, and Bozo has been a happy guy 
ever since, because they team fine.” 

“My little Hannah would like Eighth Avenue; she'd 
like the road too. She wants to go on a show," persisted 
Slim. 

“Aw, she means the movies,”’ declared the captain 
“She wants to be a Mary Pickford or a Marion Davies, 
huh?” 

“She ain't never give a fillum the once-over yet. What 
do you know about that?” retorted Slim. ‘‘She’s an inno- 
cent little simp. She saw the billing of the Climax Pit 
Shows and made a get-away to the lot while her father was 
down at the York freight yards to see if a Holstein bull 
he’d bought had come in.” 

“Well, what it is you want me to do?”’ asked the cap- 
tain testily. “I'm alweys Patsy.” 

“You see Sig Bloom's call for us,”’ replied the younger 
man; “come join on with me. I know Sig’s opening ia for 
the firemen’s meet at Bradleyburg on the tenth. I seen it in 
the Poster. Come on, you with your deep-sea diving con- 
cession and your calliope for parade and ballyhoo, and me 
to rube the streets, grind the lot and play a pit show.” 

“So that’s it!"’ growled the captain. “And you want to 
write that Amish chickadee you'll be on Sig's big show 
because her old man’s farm is between Bradleyburg and 
York. Can't you do a single turn on this? Why ring me 
in? I know what'll happen; that Dutch 
Quaker father will take his old blundertuss 
and blow us down.” 

“Them Amish mooks don't shoot no 
guns; they’re plumb peaceful,” argued 
Slim. 

“Then he'll get the law on us -for that 
Mann Act or enticing minors, and then 
what'll happen? Why, the main squeeze, 
the Bradleyburg hick dick, with a banner on 
his benny marked Marshal, wil! do a pinch 
and we'll be hurried to the hoosegow in the 
hoodlum wagon, with the nippers on, and 
we'll stay in stir till the bluebirds whistle 
Not for me! 

“Tf you hone to pay alimony,” the captain 
went on after a pause, “Cleo the mitt reader 
has blown Gimpy George the kinker and 
got her divorce reader. She’s looking for 
another jobbie to beat up legally, as she 
used to trim poor Gimpy. If she suspected 
you was wanting to team up she'd be here 
with bells on.” 

Slim sighed and was silent 

“Guess who I seen piping you from the 
sidewalk today,”’ he said finally, after he 

(Continued on Page 68) 








PTVHE telephone was in the small entry off the kitchen; 
and as Gladys hung up the receiver her mother, whe 
was putting the big bow! of onion soup on the table, 

poke to her beautiful daughter in a voice of real sorrow 
Aw, now, Guiladus,"’ she mourned, ‘what'd you talk to 

jimmy that way for? You ain't gotta be so rough with a 

nice boy like him. Honest, Gulladus, you ain’t going to 

have a male friend left if you talk to them like that.” 

‘Aw, for cat’ssake, mother, cheese it!" exclaimed Gladys, 
winging into her chair at the table. “What do I wanna 
waste time with roughnecks like him for?” 

‘I think he’s a real nice boy, Gulladus. He ain’t such a 
But if he is or ain’t he, it ain't ladylike to yell 
First you know you won’t have 
no male friends at all, Guiladus.” 

‘Well, who wants any?" Gladys demanded, and added 
is she tasted the soup in her plate, “‘Gee, ma, you putta 

ough salt in this soup to gag a cat! And, say, that 

Jimmy boy, he gives me a pain anyway. 

Him having the nerve to ask me to go dance 

with him! The big green hoof hopper! Say, 

honest, my anksa are black and blue where he 
tramped on them las’ Sat’dy night. I see 
myself dancin’ with him again!" 

* Jussa same, Gulladus,” said Millicent, 
the married daughter, who was holding her 
nfant on her lap and sitting sideways at the 
table, “you ain't going to do so worse if 
you freeze onto that Jiramy. He’s got the 
real stuff in him, Guiladus, like my Mike 
has. You gotta remember 
you gotta get a husband 
ometime, Guiladus 

“Yeh? Havel? Like 
cata | have!” acoffed th 
“Say, listen, Mi 
int, what's it got-yeu, 


roughneck 


ut him to go chase hissel? 


beauty 


your husband, huh? That 
qualiin’ kid, buh? And 
you ean come home te 
tay while he's off to 
wunewhere lookin’ up 
job. And purt’ soo 
you'll have as many kids 
as tna has, and gotta shap 
on you like a laundry bag 
No husbands for me! Not 
in my young life!’ 
‘But, Gulladua 
her mother interrupted 
‘Oh, shut up, ma! 
Gladys urged. “I said i 
once and i say it a thou 
sand timea-—i ain‘t got 
time for no husband. | 
gotta think of my career 
if i gotta have a husbanc 
it ain't going to be for ter 
years yet, when | gotta 
lot ef cash and can sup 
port him proper That's 
that t 
Mr. Vench, at this, leaned his right elbow on the table 
and put his chin on his fist and pointed his soup spoon at 
his beautiful daughter, using his left hand for that purpose. 
Say, listen, you!’ he shouted 
Gladys turned to him and raised her delicate eyebrows. 
‘Is it me you are yelling your head off at?’ she asked 
You bet your eye it ie!’’ shouted Mr. Vench. 
That he shouted disturbed no one, for Mr. Vench often 
houted. He usually shouted. To shout was his way of 
making himself heard when he said things, because there 
was always much noise in the kitchen, which was where 
the Venches commonly lived. From Millicent down to the 
youngest Vench, there were so many Venches that no one 
ever counted them except when Mr. Vench had to deduct 
them from his income-tax paper. They numbered some- 
thing just over or just under a dozen, boys and girls, and 
usually they were all making all the noise they could, each 
in his own way. This was a necessity. No one Vench, per- 
hapa, especially cared to shout and yell; but when they all 
shouted and yelled, each had to do the same in order to be 
heard at all 
Mra. Vench usualiy shrieked, her voice tending toward 
the upper registers. All day she was shrieking, “‘Ed'ard! 
hd’ard! Come away from that stove! Oh, my stars, 
that child!’ Or, “Dor’thy, Dor'thy, don’t you cut that 
dreas! Oh, that child!"’ Or going to the door to shriek, 
Martin! Martin! C’mere this instant! Oh, that child, 
that child!" a 
Usually the family seemed all messed up in the kitchen 
dozens, five or six disputing at the tops of their voices 
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THE BUM’S RUSH 




































“You Gotta Get Away From Here! You Gotta Beat It!''. She Cried 


and making a noise worse than a Democratic ward conven- 
tion; and out of this would come, suddenly, loud shrieks 
of laughter, blaring crashes of dish pans, slamming of 
doors, cries of infants in dire distress—and the odors of 
food. 

Smells! There were always odors of cooking, stale or 
fresh. Onion soup, fried onions, cabbage! Lurking odors 
of dinners of yesteryear. Sometimes the odor of three long: 
haired dogs, damp, just in from the rain, drying by the 
fire. Or Mr. Vench would come in in his shirt sleeves, 
bringing a fresh rich odor of sheep manure, blood meal or 
commercial fertilizer; or of stale pipe or lighted Sudden 
Death tobacco burning in a stale pipe. Now and then the 
open cellar door would let up an odor of damp and decay 
and mold 

Things! There were always things to step over or on, to 
avoid or sit on or trip over. Children, diapers hung to 
dry, a nightgown over the back of a chair, a dish pan full 
of potato parings on the floor, a toy wagon, the dogs’ beds, 
the place where the oilcloth on the floor had split and 
keeled up. It was lucky the kitchen was not small, 

In such a family and such a room there was not much op- 
portunity for gentle melancholy or tender happiness. One 
of the family might have a grouch for a week on end and 
no one would notice it; to be noticed, a sorrow had to be 
expressed in loud yells and screams, and joy had to be let 
forth in screams of laughter. Now and then the natural 
warring instincts of male and female would find vent and 
two of the youngsters would fight it out under the table, 
pulling hair, biting and whacking fists into faces, and 
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Mrs. Vench would say ‘‘ Now! 
Now! Don’t be rough!” 
meaning, “This is all right, 
but don’t be rougher.”’ 

J It was a richly warm and 
/ human family, likea crowded 
cage in the zoo, and into the 
kitchen and out of it again 
came and went Mr. Vench in 
his baggy-kneed trousers and 
shirt with rolled-up sleeves 
and no collar, shouting. 
Sometimes someone paid at- 
tention to what he shouted 
and sometimes not. 

Mr. Vench, until he went 
into the greenhouse business 
for himself and married a 
wife, had been rather vague 
as to his name. He 
could pronounce 
it, but he could net 
spell it, not having 
learned to spell. It 
was, in his opinion, 
something like 
bia Vince or Vens or 

Ventch; but it 
might be Finch or 
Fence. One em- 
ployer had called 
him Wrentz and he 
had not objected. 
It was not until he 
had his letterheads 
and billheads 
printed that a name 
seemed important; 
and the prirter, 
after considering 
the possibilities, had 
decided on Vench. Anyhow, the 
main thing was to make a living, 
and a man can do that under one 
name as well as under another. Now, 
at this later date, Mr. Vench no 
longer worried about making a liv- 
ing; he was trying to save money 
and be worth something. Heshouted 
more than ever, especially at potato 
peelings that were peeled too thick, 
and other things that threatened to 
interfere with his being worth some- 
thing. 

In a general way it may be said 
that Mr. Vench appeared to think 
that putting water on his person 
too frequently might dilute him and 

make it more difficult for him to be 

worth something. He probably 

saved quite a few cents a year by 

not wasting the edge of his razor, 
and often his neck and the skin under his beard were dark 
with the black sandy loam of his greenhouses. His hands 
and nails! And for that matter, while we are distributing 
the exclamation points, his automobiles! 

Mr. Vench had two. One was the runabout he used 
and the other was the truck in which he took his flowers to 
market. None of his family, except the youngest children 
and the dos, would get into the runabout, and its condi- 
tion can be imagined. 

The delivery trugk, on the other hand, seemed always 
just out of the paint shop. It glittered and shone. Every 
bit of metal glared. 

The Vench greenhouses were one block beyond the end 
of the car line, and the cars ran every twenty minutes or 
so, so it was no hardship for Gladys to get to the village and 
thence to the city. To see her stepping daintily, in high- 
heeled low shoes, with most of the leather bitten out in 
catchy designs, and silk stockings that were as delicate as 
the bloom on a peach, and garb that was like flower petals, 
you would never imagine what her room at home looked 
like, shared with three other Venches, none of the four ever 
putting anything away and no one making the bed until it 
was time to get into it, and sometimes not then. She was 
an exquisite thing. 

“Yeh,” her brothers would have said, “‘she’s the beauti- 
ful dumb-bell!"’ But that was hardly true. But—back to 
the kitchen. 

“Is it me you are yelling your head off at?’’ Gladys asked. 

“You bet your eye it is!’ her father shouted. “I’m 
gonna tell you where you get off, right now. You got the 
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Say, this 


swelled head since I let you get a job in town. 
dance business is all bunk!” 

“Oh, is it?” laughed Gladys. ‘‘A lot you know!” 

“T know what I know!” declared Vench. ‘I raised you, 
like I raised the lot of you. What’s a matter with you is 


this man’s pumped you full of hot air, see? He strings you 
because he gets your money. Say, I can tell him I knew 
you when you was like the rest of the kids, freckle-faced 
and bow-legged & 

“Tam not!” cried Gladys. ‘That's a lie and I can prove 
it! My pins are as swell as any you ever saw.” 

“All right! All right!’ shouted Mr. Vench. ‘Have it 
your own way! You doll ’em all up in silk stockings and 
you get the swell head over them, and some gink tells you 
you’re a swell dancer and you go off your nut. Say, listen! 
Lemme tell you something! I was talking to a feller that 
knows more about the dancing game in a minute than you 
know in a thousand years, and he says these fancy 
dancers % 

“Oh, piff! I know all that,”’ said Gladys. ‘‘What you're 
talking about are these amachoors that never get anywhere 
anyhow. You ask him what he’s gotta say about a gurrl 
that’s got real talent, like Mr. Socowsky seen I had the 
first time he seen me dance, and he comes up to me and 
says e 

“Yeh! Talent!’’ shouted Mr. Vench. ‘‘ Where you get 
that stuff? Where’s any talent coming from in this family? 
Now listen 

“Well, for cat’s sake! 
family s 

“‘Nemma you mind that! What your mother was 
yellin’ at you about this Jim was all straight— he’s all there. 
He’s got the goods. An’ Milsint knows what she’s talking 
about. Girls goin’ around learning the high kick and all 
that business! Bull! What a girl wants is to get her hooks 
in the right feller and treat him right and marry him 
and *“ 

“I see myself! I see myself! Say, you listen, pa —— 

“Yeh! And I’ll have an old maid on my hands. Not on 
your life! Say, I’m telling you now ——” 

“Yeh? Go tell it to ” 

Mr. Vench banged his fist on the table and made the 
onion soup leap like a storm at sea. 

“Shut up, you!” he shouted. “I gotta right to say 
something! You have it your own way, if you wanna! 
Go on and learn to kick your legs up in the air if you 
wanna—it’s your money. But you hear me! If you ain’t 
gonna hook onto one of these young fellers that come hang- 
ing around, I ain’t a-gonna have them hanging around. 
This is my house and I gotta pay the gas bills and all, and 
I ain’t a-gonna have them young spurts loafin’ in the front 
room. You get that? Now, listen! The next one that 
comes around here is goin’ to get the bum’s rush. All of 
‘em is—the bum’s rush! If you don't want ‘em, I don’t 
want ’em!”’ 

Gladys shrugged her shoulders and lifted her eyebrows. 
She indicated that nothing interested her less than what 
her father might do. He shook his spoon at her a moment 
and then ate his onion soup, which was now cool and had a 
film of grease on top. He did not mind that. 

To Mrs. Vench the whole matter was one that seemed 
beyond her control entirely, so she did not worry about it. 
It was her experience that when children reached a certain 
age they began to go out after dinner and presently young 
men began coming tosthe house; and at a still later time, 
presently the child remarked that she was going to marry 
someone— usually someone hardly mentioned or seen until 
then. In the meanwhile meals had to be cooked. The only 


If I thought I was like this 


” 


thing to do was to hope 
for the best and raise 
Cain now and then when 
it seemed desirable, and 
trust that her girls were 
good girls and not like 
some other girls who were 
not good girls. 
Of Gladys, she was 
proud openly, and still 
more proud secretly. 
Once she had hunted up 
an old photograph of her- 
self when young, hoping 
to discover that she had 
been as beautiful as 
Gladys was and that she 
had since forgotten it, 
but she could not have 
that satisfaction. Gladys 
was ten times as lovely 
as her mother had ever 
been. All Mrs. Vench 
could see in her old photo- 
graph was a sort of placid 
common sense, and that 
she could not see in 
Gladys at all. 
She could vaguely 
understand the ambition 
that sent Gladys night 
after night, after a day 
of hard work, to do still 
harder work under Pro- 
fessor Socowsky. She i 
had seen enough plays 
with dancers in them to 
know that it must be a 
grand thing to be up 
there on the stage with a 
thousand or more down 
below admiring one—es- 
pecially admiring one’s 
physical beauty of face 
and—she thought it 
quite frankly—legs. And what a life one had in a kitchen! 
Mrs. Vench’s feeling in regard to life in the kitchen was 
not that of some. She did not mind the work—the dish- 
washing, the cooking. She did not mind having a lot of 
children or a lot of chores. But the confusion and rush! 
She felt that she was like a cork in a whirlpool; her feet 
never got quite firmly on the ground; she was never quite 
sure whether she was head end up or head end down. She 
felt that life in the kitchen was just one long series of 
shrieks at people with nothing resulting, except that once 
in a long while Vench would remark that things were going 
pretty well and that it looked as if they would be worth 
something one of these days. In her imagination she 
thought it would be rather blessed to be a dancer and be 
able to pause, standing on one toe, with absolutely nothing 
to do for several entire seconds but breathe and let admir- 
ing hundreds think, ‘‘ How beautiful her legs are!"’ What 
a chance to gather one’s wits together and get a full breath! 
And nobody shouting! And then, when it was time to get 
busy again, get busy rhythmically in time to music and not 
in mad haste and chopped-up bits. 
Gladys left the kitchen with a curt “’By, mom” and 
was on her way to the city and Professor Socowsky’s 





As Gladys Rode to the Station She 
Did Not Think Much of Ambition 


studio; and Vench pushed 
back his chair and 
lighted his pipe and put 
his feet on the oileloth of 
the table and closed his 
eyes. One by one and 
two by two, Mrs. Vench 
chased or dragged the 
children to bed. Milli 
cent took her child to her 
room over the kitchen 
and they could hear the 
loose leg of her rocker 
clump as she rocked the 
child tosleep, Mrs. Venc! 
‘finished the last of the 
dishwashing and looked 
for the nail to hang the 
dishrag on, found a cap 
on it, and spread the 
dishrag over the bottom 
of the dish pan instead. 

“TI guess [’'!] go up,” 
she said. “I hadda long 
day.” 

She said this 
evening. 

“All right, I'll be up," 
said Vench. 

He said this 
evening too 

“Leave the door for 
Gulladus,” Mrs. Vench 
said, and went up to her 
bed. 

For half an hour Mr 
Vench sat’ thinking of 
the duy’s work and the 
work to be done to- 
morrow and of the prog 
ress he was making 
toward being worth some- 
thing. Presently he 
yawned and turned out 
the dogs. They ran forth 
barking. Mr. Vench put out the light and went to bed him- 
self. In a few minutes he was snoring. Everyone snored. 
From the many rooms many snores of various qualities 
came and mingled. Any single snore alone might have been 
maddening, but thus mingled they suggested comfort and 
repose and honest rest 

When Gladys came down in the elevator from Professor 
Socowsky’s Art Dancing Academy with his other students 
of the dance she was so tired she could hardly stand, and 
as the elevator shot downward her thought was that her 
knees would surely give way if the elevator stopped with a 
jerk, and it did and they did. She sank to the floor, laugh- 
ing, and scrambled up again gracefully. The professor had 
certainly given them the whole works that evening, and as 
Gladys rode to the station and on the train homeward she 
did not think much of ambition; her greatest wish was to 
get to her own room, where she could rub some spots that 
seemed to ache with especial vigor. When she stepped from 
the station in her own suburb she was surprised to find a 

(Continued on Page 186) 
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“Yeh! Tatent!"’ Shouted Mr. Vench. 


“Where You Get That Stuff? 


Where's Any Talent Coming From in This Family? Now Listen 
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ARLY in the summer of 1897 I 
arrived in London with my mar- 
ble bust of Mrs. Carl Meyer. It 
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Upon his many visits to the studio he 
would bring friends, in his desire to help 
the young artist. Whenever I heard the 
hoof-beat of horses and looked out of 





was the year of Queen Victoria’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee— the sixtieth anniversary 
of her reign. Numbers of foreign vis- 
tors, royal and otherwise, filled the 
town. My prospects suddenly appeared 
one too bright. First of all, the picture 
of the rejeicing city was perhaps too 
dazzling for one emerging from years of 
retirement in a Roman studio. I was 
alene, and at a loss to find my bearings. 

it became clear to me, too, that it 
would be long before Mrs. Carl Meyer 
would resume her sittings. The round 
of festivities all crowded into the small 
pace of three months, when everyone 
n London is in a continuous revel of 
dinners, dances, concerts, operas and 
theaters, was enough to tax anyone’s 
endurance. Owe day Mra. Meyer came 
to the studio, and she had not been 
there many minutes before she fell 
asleep in her chair. [ was not surprised, 

But here again Sargent was the first 
n that turmoil toremember thestranger 
to whom in'Rome he had offered his 
hospitality. He repeated his invitation 


to work in his studio. I| declined, as it 
would have taken a long time to finish 


my window I would generally discover 
the scarlet liveries of the royal carriage, 
and Arthur Ellis descending. And it 
was his interest in my work and in me 
that subsequently drew the attention 
of the Prince of Wales in my direction. 
And that opened a new life forme. Now, 
when the entire episode is crystallized 
in my memory, I cannot but look back 
with heartfelt gratitude at the chance 
that sent that young girl, Miss Ellis, 
when I was still a struggling student in 
Rome. 

The summer had worn well away be- 
fore Mrs. Meyer was able to give me 
the final sittings for her marble. The 
country home of the Meyers in Surrey 
was a beautiful place called Baleombe. 
There was an excellent chef, and a cellar 
with brands and vintages which spoke 
volumes to the connoisseur. Their home 
was exceedingly popular, and it was 
there that she gave me her sittings. 


An American Duchess 


I STILL remember what an agreeable 





the buat and I understood also the in 
convenience which my work in marble 
would be likely te cause him. The noise 
from hammering and seraping is dis 
turbing to enyone exce} t the s« ulptor 
The marble dust which flies about in 
clouds covers everything with a coating 
of white It would do the utmost harm 


to a wet painting ' 








voice she had and how ready she was 
to oblige her guests with her art. She 
was always taking singing lessons from 
whatever teacher was most sought after. 
Rinaldo Hahn, asecond edition of Tosti, 
was a relative of hers, and often came 
over from Paris. After asplendid meal, 
Hahn would sit down at the piano sur- 
rounded by picturesquely grouped 
“souls,” and with the room dimmed to 
the shade of romance he would bring 








The London Season 


WHEN I knew that my stay in Lon- 
1¥Y don would be prolanged, I rented 
: emall atudio in Kensington, some distance out of town, 
but this did not prevent him from calling on me. Busy as 
he was, he invited me to his studio, sometimes for lunch, 
sometimes to have a little music in the evening or for a 
quiet chat. Here is one of his notes, which are among my 


Paderewski's Autograph and a Bar of Music From the Third Act of His Opera “‘Manru."’ 
Above — Paderewski, From a Sketch by Mr. Fuchs Made During a Visit to Morges in 1899 


cherished possessions 


** Vendredi 
“Cher Monsieur Fuel Je serai heureux de vous voir 
dinat que Mr, Hughes, demain a I heure, disons 1 heure 10, 
pour que mon modéie ait le temps de disparaitre. 
‘ Bien a vow JOHN S, SARGENT.” 
Friday 
I shall be glad if you and Mr. Hughes 
‘ let’s say ten minutes 


Dear Mr. Fuch 
will come tomorrow at ane o'clock 
past one, so 
that my sit 
ter may have 
time to dis- 





appear. 
Yours sin- 
cerely, 
JOuN S. 
SARGENT. 


Through 
the kindhess 
of my neigh- 
bor,a portrait 
painter, Miss 
Ethel Mat- 
thews, I there 
met Colonel 
Griffith, who 
was the in- 
spector of 
prisons. His 
regiment, it 
appeared, was 
planning to 
present Lord 
Wolseley, 
then com- 
mander in 
chief of the 
British Army, 














Sir Johasten Forbes: Robertson, 
in Bronee 


with a portrait statuette in silver. A_ gentle con- 
spiracy was at once entered into by my new acquaint- 
ances. After Lord Wolseley’s consent to sit had been 
obtained, I was commissioned to do the work. Lord and 
Lady Wolseley were living at Gros- 
venor Gardens near Hyde Park, 
where he could take his early morn- 
ing rides before breakfast. The days 
when he posed he was obliged to 
forgo his rides. 

Nevertheless, he bore the new 
yoke bravely, and later when the 
wax model of his statuette was com 
pleted I took it back with me to 
Rome, where I had it cast in silver. 
The following year it was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. 

Meanwhile, however, Miss Ellis, 
whose portrait I had done in Rome, 
brought her father, General Arthur 
Ellis, to my studio one day. As I 
have said, he was one of 
the equerries to the Prince 
of Wales. The three others 
were Sir Stanley Clarke, 
Seymour Fortescue and 
Captain Holford. - Gen- 
eral Ellis was not only a 
collector and a connois- 
seur in art but also the 
Prince’s lifelong friend. 
He accompanied the 
Prince upon his long jour- 
neys, and because of his 
taste in art matters the 
Prince consulted him fre- 
quently. The Ellis house 
at 29 Portland Place was 
like a museum, filled with 
many pictures, bronzes, 
ivories, shooting trophies, 
collected from all over the world—an amazing assemblage 
of gifts from royalty accumulated during forty years of 
association with the most exalted in all lands. He looked 
me up at my out-of-the-way studio, invited me to his house, 
and there I met his youngest daughter, a handsome girl 
of whom he wished to have me make a bust in marble. 



















Lady Alice Montagu. A Bust in Marbdie 
Executed for the Late Queen Victoria 


forth in a whispering voice those sac- 
charine tunes which caused his audi 
ences to sigh and buy his songs. 

This kind of life in an English country house was new to 
me. To awake in the morning without having a thought 
or worry for the necessities of life was so novel and com- 
forting that I kept on finding imperfections in the bust. 
But I had to finish my work, and 
at last I returned to London. 

The three months which I origi- 
nally planned to stay in London 
slipped away rapidly enough. I had 
accumulated commissions for a con- 
siderable variety of work, and to 
finish them I was obliged to await 
the return of people to town from 
their holidays. I began to look 
about for another studio, and soon 
discovered a charming place in the 
heart of the West End near Portland 
Place, where my friend Arthur Ellis 
lived. 

It was becoming more and more 
clear to me that destiny was minded 
to fix London as 
my future home. 
I signed a lease for 
a couple of years. 

Among the 
many friends of his 
whomSir Arthur 
he had just been 
knighted—in his 
warm kindliness 
was always bring- 
ing to my studio, 
was Consuelo, 
Duchess of Man- 
chester. She was a 
dashing lady in 
those days, very 
ambitious and 
much in the fash- 
ionable life of 
London. By birth a Miss Yznaga, of Cuban-American 
origin, she, together with her sister, Lady Lister-Kaye, and 
one maiden sister, had early settled in England. Having 
married the then Duke of Manchester, she had three chil- 
dren, a boy and twin girls, both famous for their beauty. 
She was popular, amusing, knew how to tell a good story, 
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and the Prince 
of Wales was 
often a guest at 
her house in 
Portman 
Square. 

It was her sur- 
viving daugh- 
ter, however, 
who attracted 
me. From the 
moment I saw 
the girl, Lady 
Alice Montagu, 
I felt an irre- 
sistible desire to 
fix her delicate 
features in mar- 
ble. That was 
no easy wish to 
gratify. Art was 
not one of the 
things that con- 
cerned the 
Duchess. It 
took the combined efforts of Sir Arthur Ellis and of the 
Austrian Embassy, all of whose members were her intimate 
friends, to obtain her consent for the sittings. Even so} she 
changed her mind half a dozen times 
before the final decision. 

The sittings were not to begin 
until the London seascn was over— 
that is, after the Cowes regatta, 
which takes place at the beginning 
of August. She also stipulated that 
the bust in marble was to be ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy the 
following season, and that after the 
exhibition it was to be presented to 
her. To all these conditions I con- 
sented readily. 














Eugene Ysaye, From a Charcoal 
Drawing 


Lady Alice 


HE girl was so beautiful, so del- 

icate, frail and sympathetic, that 
I was willing to agree to any condi- 
tions at all. After my first few 
months in that modern Babylon, 
with all the clang and commotion of 
the jubilee festivities, I, a stranger 
in a strange land, found in Lady 
Alice a kind soul who responded 
to my mood and had so subtly 
the gift of understanding. Art 
was her one passion. Every free 
moment she would be drawing 
or sketching. Again and again 
she expressed the wish that her 
ambitious mother would allow 
her to stay quietly at home and 
read, sketch or play. Only a few months before, her twin 
sister, Lady Mary, had died in Rome of consumption. The 
physician who had attended her cautioned the Duchess 
that if she did not treat her remaining daughter with the 
utmost care the chances were that she would meet a similar 
fate. The mother, however, very proud of her daughter, 
would listen to no warnings. As the girl had red cheeks, 
the Duchess took this as a sign of perfect health. Her 
abstention from eating appeared as a pardonable desire to 
keep a slender figure. 

In any case, word finally came that I was expected at 
Kimbolton, the seat of the Manchesters, where the sittings 
were to take place. Now, to make a bust is a vastly differ- 
ent matter from painting a portrait. To paint a portrait 
all one need have is a canvas, a paint box and an easel, and 
one is ready to work. For a bust, on the other hand, one 
has first of all to carry the clay; and clay is pretty 
heavy. In order to sup- port the modeling clay 
against sagging, one is obliged to 
make an arma- ture or frame- 
work of lead pipes, which 
also are not without weight 
and substance. In addition I 
was obliged to bring a turn- 
ing table, part of the studio 
equipment, which can 
never be found in a private house. 


Ay | Steg. 49. 


The Autographs Which the Prince of Wales Gave Mr. 
Fuchs for the Reverse of the Medal Shown Above 











































Lady Randotph Churchill, as Empress Theodora, 
From a Statuette in Bronze 


When I arrived with all these properties, and even succeeded 
in persuading a van man in the village to haul me, together 
with my equipment, to the castle—it had evidently never 
occurred to the Duchess that I might find any difficulty in 
reaching my destination—the Duchess greeted me with 
the announcement that she had accepted an invitation 
for her daughter to spend the week-end somewhere else. 

The daughter, with her usual 
understanding, came to me and en- 


For some time the Duchess herself seemed inconsolable 
Carried away by irremediable loss, she desired to perpetu- 
ate the memory of her daughter in some artistic form. 
She asked me to make sketches for a suitable memoria! 
to be placed in the church at Kimbolton. I designed what 
I thought to be an appropriate monument representing the 
twin sisters slumbering arm in arm upon a sarcophagus 
By the time the sketch 
was finished, the 





deavored to relieve my dejection. So 
charming was she, so sympathetic 
and so anxious to see how a bust is 
done, so desirous of helping me in 
my predicament, that I very soon 
forgot all about the Duchess. I 
brought forth the clay and all the 
other necessary apparatus and, de- 
spite the fact that in three days I 
would have to pack it all up again, 
I began my work. 

Kimbolton, in Huntingdonshire, 
was a somewhat gloomy house and in 
a desolate condition. Though the 
title of the Dukes of Manchester 
goes back to the days of King James 
I, when Henry Montagu, then Lord 
High Treasurer, was elevated to a 
barony, Kimbolton was lacking in 
any collections 
or art treasures 
of whatever 
sort. The very 
shelves in the 
library yawned 
gloomily 








Duchess had changed 
her mind. Two years 
later her brother, 
Yznaga, died and left 
her bis fortune, which 
again brought her large 
social possibilities. But 
I never heard that any 
memorial was ever put 
up to commemorate her 
daughter.’ My own neg- 
lected design I sent to 
the Royal Academy, 
after having it cut, in 
small size, in marble. I 
am glad to reflect that 
now it is in the Walker 
Art Gallery in Liver- 
pool, where it has found 
a permanent home. 
During these same 
early months in London 
I also came to know 
Forbes- Robertson —- Sir 
Johnston, as he is now. 
He was then just com- 








empty. The 
house had been 
denuded, prin- 
cipally, I imagine, by the late Duke, 
who cared nothing for such posses- 
sions. And for the matter of that, 
neither did I at that particular 
time. I was making frantic haste to 
do the most with my bust in the 
three days allotted me— before Lady 
Alice departed for her week-end visit, 
and I, with my complicated impedi- 
menta, to London. 

In the fall of that year, however, 
when the family returned to town, 
my fair sitter saw to it that my time 
and efforts should not have 
been spent in vain. When- 
ever she could manage she 
wrote a little note asking me 
to come up to the schoolroom 
of their house in Portman 
Square, where she could pose 
for an hour now and then. 
Often she would upon those 
occasions complain of having 
to go out to a dinner, a ball or a theater party, when she 
would have been so much happier messing about with clay 
and molding little figures, precisely like a child. 

One night at a ball 
in Holland House, after 


Paderewski, From an Original by Mr. Fuchs 


ing into his own upon 
the stage. First, as is 
well known, he had 
begun as a painter, with some success as a pupil at the 
Royal Academy as well as an exhibitor. Presently, how- 
ever, he discovered that his histrionic talent was greater 
than his talent for painting. He was making a great suc- 
cess in Hamlet and was considered a worthy successor to 
Sir Henry Irving. His fine and exquisitely cut features, 
with the square broad forehead crowned by curly hair, like 
those of some splendid Roman from classical times, were 
a great lure to artists. They were eager to have him sit 
for them, and I was no exception. I was so fortunate as 
to gain his consent, and before my departure from London 
I had just time enough to finish the model in clay so that 
I could take it with me to Rome and have it cast in bronze. 


Unwelcome Visitors 


Y NOW I had accumulated a considerable number of 

models which were to be finished variously in marble, 
bronze or silver. I left London for Rome in the late 
autumn and there remained three or four months, just long 
enough to finish the different pieces. Knowing definitely 
now that London was to be my future home I packed up 
these as well as my other belongings—or, to be precise, 
half of them. During my absence in London, thieves, 
tempted doubtless by the lonely situation of my Roman 

(Continued on Page 140) 





numerous dances Lady 
Alice went out into the 
grounds to cool off and 
caught a chill. She be- 
gan to ail from that 
time forward, and she 
had to spend the win- 
ters at St. Moritz and 
the springs’ and au- 
tumns in southern cli- 
mates. After a long 
illness and notwith- 
standing all possible 
care, she died in in- 
effable suffering, which 
she bore with that same 
smile which was one of 
her charms all her 
young life. 

To show the attach- 
ment which that girl 
was capable of inspir- 
ing in those close to 
her, I may mention 
that her governess and 
constant companion 
from childhood, a Ger- 
man lady named Miss 
Kaiser, grieved so 














deeply over her loss 
that she went hope- 
lessly insane. 


A Life-Size Statue of the Marquis of Blandford, Mention of Which 


is Made in This Article 
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Danger in Victory 


IRCES of radicalism have been signally defeated by 
| ore great English-speaking peoples on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Conservatism, for the moment, is apparently 
triumphant and radicalism is rebuked. It is down, but it is 
not out. It has net taken the count. Radicalism has lost 
ground and conservatism has gained it; but no political 
victory, no political defeat is so complete and so sweeping 
ae it at firet appears. The party in the ascendant almost in- 
evitably contains within itself seeds of ill health that may 
eventually bring about its downfall. All experience teaches 
that the ins are never endowed with the entire existing 
atock of political virtue, and that the outs are rarely with- 
out some germ of truth or righteousness which will keep 
their party alive and potentially formidable. 

Victory has its dangers; and the more decisive it is the 
greater is the temptation to misuse it. Leaders with un- 
wieldy majorities rarely walk a straight chalk line. Their 
very strength tends te make them careless or arrogant or 
oppressive, The overconfidence of the strong betrays them 
into the hands of the weak. The exuberance of the vic- 
tors must be controlled by counsels of caution, of prudence, 
of moderation. 

There is no surer way to consolidate political gains than 
to deserve them by strict adherence to preélection pledges, 
by discreet and decent self-restraint and by honest house- 
cleaning that is no less thorough because it is voluntary. 
No political party firmly intrenched in power is so pure and 
holy that it will not be the better for a little chastening, 
whether it comes from within or from without. 

The Republicans have advocated economy in govern- 
ment. They will presently be called upon to display it in 
our national balance sheets no less eloquently than they 
promised it upon the stump. Those who voted for Mr. 
Davia have just as much right to demand it as those who 
voted for Mr. Coolidge. 

in the matter of taxation the Republican Party has 
only one safe course, only one honest course. Taxes must 
come down. The revolt against oppressive and unnecessary 


tax levies is world-wide. They have been somewhat re- 


duced both in the United States and in Great Britain; but 
they are still excessive, and in many instances they are of 
such an unscientific character that they afford the smallest 


yield to the state and at the same time work the greatest 
hardship to the individual. We have a right to demand 
and expect that the conservatives in Congress, regardless 
of which party they have to thank for their seats, give the 
country the relief to which it is entitled. Practical experi- 
ence has sufficiently shown up the structural defects of our 
modified revenue act to enable Congress to reshape it and 
readjust it to the pressing requirements of economic 
realities. 

The Republican Party stands committed to the mainte- 
nance of a rather high protective tariff. It remains to be 
seen whether it will administer it as an economic device, 
honestly applied for the common good—despite the fact 
that many of its willy-nilly beneficiaries disbelieve in it in 
principle and resent it in practice—or whether it will be 
employed, as it sometimes has been in the past, to enrich 
the few at the expense of the many. The tariff does not 
bulk so large on our horizon as it once did. There has never 
been a time when moderate and skillfully drawn schedules 
could be enforced with less resulting outcry than today. 
It is equally true that if Congress rejects counsels of mod- 
eration and revises the tariff upward rather than down- 
ward, and, refusing to grant concessions that the equities 
indicate, takes the pose of a conqueror dictating a Roman 
peace, it will make one of the stupidest and costliest blun- 
ders of the reconstruction era. 

The major tactics suggested affect matters of adminis- 
tration rather than general principles. There are plenty of 
issues on which the winners cannot be asked to budge an 
inch. First and foremost, we look to them to realize that 
the permanency of our present form of government has 
been threatened. We expect them to form a hollow square 
around the Constitution and the Supreme Court and to be 
ready to repel all attackers, whether they are scattered 
snipers or whether they attempt an onslaught in force. We 
hope that they will stand firmly behind the Federal 
Reserve system and not allow it to be undermined or weak- 
ened upon the Pecksniffian plea that because it is function- 
ing just as it was intended to function it ought to go. We 
hope the conservatives of both parties will firmly resist the 
nation-wide pressure to emasculate the Johnson Immigra- 
tion Act, and will endeavor to strengthen and further for- 
tify it, at the same time recasting and tightening our natu- 
ralization laws. We should be glad to see the majority 
oppose a cold marble front toward freak legislation, toward 
paternalism, class legislation and the futile passion for 
making men virtuous and prosperous by act of Congress. 

Radicalism has been weighed in the balance and has 
been found wanting. Conservatism is now on trial. We 
shall presently see whether it can bear success. The intoxi- 
Strong drink may lead it 
into the paths of foolishness. Elation may bring over- 
confidence, and overconfidence always marks the begin- 
ning of the end. The rejoicing of the conservatives may 
well be tempered by a dash of wholesome pessimism. Many 
a fair and radiant day proves on the morrow to have been 
what the old seafarers call a weather breeder. 


cation of victory threatens it. 


Taxing Natural Resources 


ISCRIMINATORY taxes against natural resources 
D are usually levied by the local tax collector—the 
county or tewnship assessor. Even without radical beliefs 
or intentions—he is more likely to be a conservative local 
politician in fact—he nevertheless soaks the rich, and often 
soaks them hard, in the belief that he is putting the tax 
burden where it ought to be and is helping his neighbors 
and the community. 

Let us picture a township in one of Wisconsin's northern 
counties and the tax assessor or board making up the 
property valuations upon which people must pay. John 
Stubblefield has a 160-acre farm and the Standard Paper 
Pulp Corporation a large tract of standing timber from 
which it is cutting for the mill. 

The assessor knows John Stubblefield. He is a hard- 
working man, fairly prosperous, yet taking the ups and 
downs of farming. Maybe this happens to be one of the 
years when farming is down. There is every chance that 
the assessor may himself be a farmer. And John Stubble- 
field may be active in local politics. 
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As for the Standard Paper Pulp Corporation, the as- 
sessor knows the resident manager, but has never met 
any of the officers, much less the stockholders. The 
company is supposed to be rich. It belongs to people 
outside the township—perhaps outside the state. From 
time to time workers may be laid off or the force increased 
at the pulp mill; but that is not interpreted by the 
neighbors as a sign of ups or downs in the paper business. 
Anyway, if it is, the company is rich and can stand it. 

This disposition to favor a little the neighbor we know, 
and shift a fraction of his burden to the foreign corporation 
we do not know, will be familiar to thousands of readers 
So the 
assessor puts a higher value on the corporation’s land than 
upon the farmer’s; and he may do it quite honestly, with- 
out any intention to soak the rich foreigner. For when he 
values the farmer’s land he takes no account of the crops, 
because they are transitory, sowed in the spring for the 
most part, and harvested in the fall. 

When he comes to the paper company’s tract, however, 
both the land and the trees are valued in the assessment, 
because trees are worth money and becoming more 
valuable each year as they grow. It seldom strikes the 
local assessor that trees are just a crop, like wheat or 
clover. The latter are harvested yearly, where trees may 
need fifty or sixty years to be worth harvesting. Yet the 
latter are an agricultural crop; and because the assessors 
generally do not regard them as a crop, the paper com- 
pany’s trees are not only assessed where the farmer’s crops 
go free but are taxed as a separate crop each year! 

If you are going to raise a long-growing crop like trees 
for lumber, paper pulp or match splints there are at least 
four important factors to be considered: In the first place, 
you will need a good deal of money to buy land, plant and 
carry the crop—it is a job for the corporation rather than 
the individual. Next, in fifty or sixty years many things 
may happen—individuals die, corporations go into bank- 
ruptcy, andthelike. Third, your crop of trees is endangered 
by fire practically every year, and may be burned up any 
summer during the half century it is growing. And 
finaily, if you have the capital, and there is good manage- 
ment for half a century, and you succeed in protecting 
your trees against fire, the tax assessor may wipe you out, 
because he doesn’t understand trees as a crop, or because 


who have seen it in their own neighborhoods. 


a hostile local government gets into power. 


A Limited Obligation 


OO WHAT lengths should a lawyer go to secure a verdict 

for his client? It has become the rule for counsel to 
contest every inch of the way in court and to call upon 
every form of legal strategy. Colonel Starbottle and 
Ephraim Tutt are not exaggerated types. Their exploits 
may be difficult to match in real life, but lesser Starbottles 
and minor Tutts are to be found in every court, anesthe- 
tizing juries and finding circuitous paths to favorable ver- 
dicts. Litigation as a result is becoming a long drawn out 
and costly process, a battle of sharp and expensive wits. 
The weaknesses in our administration of justice can be 
traced in part to the same cause. 

In a recent sensational murder case, where a few days 
only might reasonably have sufficed for the whole hearing, 
the summing up of counse! alone consumed a full week. 
The cloud-burst of oratory which brought this case to an 
end might have been more easily understandable if there 
had been a jury to sway. The truth of the matter was, 
however, that the impassioned appeals of counsel on both 
sides were directed not only at the judge but at the avid 
millions following the case through the newspapers. 

Law is becoming a game in which every nerve is strained 
and every device is resorted to in order to win. In an ex- 
cess of zeal, too many of our lawyers forget that back of 
the duty they owe their client is a broader and more sacred 
duty still. They owe it to the people at large to see that the 
law is upheld and justice done. The obligation of defense 
counsel stops short of obtaining acquittal for a prisoner 
whose guilt is well established. On the other hand, vin- 
dictiveness should play no part in the conduct of the state 
case, Overplaying by state attorneys, anxious for political 
advantage, is, unfortunately, not uncommon, 
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OMMON SENSE is an American tradition. 
Bequeathed te us by our forefathers, who 
possessed it in robust measure, it is in 

great part responsible for the success and stability of Amer- 
ican life. But in these latter days the common-sense tradi- 
tion has been increasingly challenged. Especially since the 
war America has been deluged by a flood of what may best 
be described as bunk. Numerous cliques and coteries have 
arisen, urging a whole pharmacopeeia of prescriptions for 
what they consider to be America’s ills. These insurgent 
groups differ widely among themselves, but they are alike 
in a number of ways. In the first place, they lack that 
sense of humor and proportion necessary for a level-headed 
outlook on life and its problems. In the second place, they 
hold a pessimistic, destructive attitude toward things as 


they are. Lastly, they are convinced that they are pecul- . 


iarly fitted to set things right. The upshot has been the 
formation of an Affiliated Knockers Club whose hammering 
reverberates tirelessly—and tiresomely—across the land. 

The Affiliated Knockers Club has a variety of member- 
ship seldom realized by the uninitiated. Most of us are 
apt to think of it as composed exclusively of those political 
knockers known as radicals, who dispense a line of political 
hooch ranging in potency all the way from 120-proof 
revolutionary red-eye to mild little pink pills for parlor 
people. The political knockers have got so much publicity 
that they occupy an undue share of the limelight. In real- 
ity they are only a part of a larger whole. The truth of the 
matter is that political radicalism is merely one phase of a 





By Lothrop Stoddard 


widespread trend of thought—or, rather, of feeling— 
which manifests itself in many different ways. Alongside 
the political knocker stand the economic knocker, the 
social knocker, the cultural knocker, the artistic knocker 
and many more besides. Their common aim is to knock— 
and to knock down, if possible, though usually with no 
very coherent idea of what is to be built up afterward. 
What, then, we should seriously consider is the mental 
attitude and temperamental bias underlying this whole 
movement. For, despite its humorous aspects, the move- 
ment has its serious side. Perhaps never before have the 
discontented elements in our society been so closely asso- 
ciated. Of course, cranks and visionaries have always 
existed, but hitherto these have been for the most part at 
hopeless odds with one another. Today, on the contrary, 
we witness an unprecedented degree of association—at 
least for negative ends. And it is rather shortsighted to 
argue hopefully that if these elements ever had half a 
chance of putting their theories into practice they would 
start fighting among themselves like the traditional Kil- 
kenny cats. Of course they would—but not 
before they had made a mess of things that 
would need a long and painful clearing up. 
The Affiliated Knockers have headquar- 
ters in New York City. Although no part 
of America is deprived of their stimulating 
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presence, it is in New York that they are most 


numerous—and most articulate. Thither they 
congregate and there they commune together and 
perfect their mutual understandings. From the vantage 
point of Manhattan Island shell-spectacled young men 
and bobbed-haired ladies—often not so young—survey the 
land, and in books, magazines and futuristic verse tell the 
world what a lot of corn-fed hicks inhabit the outlying 
provinces of America. 

To peruse these outpourings of our radical intellectuals, 
as they call themselves, is to uncover a mine of uncon 
scious humor as well as to understand their peculiar make-up 
The keynote of this whole extensive literature is a sys- 
tematic disparagement of everything characteristically 
American. Our laws, our institutions, our ideais and, last 
but not least, ourselves come in for the severest condem- 
nation, The native American is portrayed as having built 
up a materialistic, reactionary noncivilization which can 
be set to rights only by the said intellectuals. 

To a greater or less extent our radical intellectuals 
despair of the republic and accordingly tend to seek salva- 
tion more through the destruction than through the up- 
building of the present order. 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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SHORT 


A Ballade of 
Queries 


HERE'S he 
who fell for 
the serpent’ s 


enare 

ind lost to Eden 

his title clear? 
W here's he whom 

Pharaoh’ 

daughter fair 

Found cradled un 
der the bulrush 
speal , 

W here's oe iden 
Solomon, singing 
“eer. 

ind where's J. Cwsar 
once boas of 
fhtome ; 

Cone like the snows 
of yesteryear! 
ind what's became of 
the Teapot 

Dome? 


O where is Lydia 
Pinkham? 
W here 
Is the lovely dame 
calledGuinevere ? 
Where are the treaser 
of Helen's hair 
That caused tall 
Troy to disap- 
pear? 
Where is Dido, that dusky dear? 
tnd where is Sa-le-me swme dub Sa-lome? 
Gone like the anows of yesteryear ! 
ind what's become of the Teapot Dome? 


ORAWN @Y WALTER OF Mani 


Where is the tower that soared in air 
When Babel burdened the atmosphere? 

The pomp of Babylon, and the rare 
Riches of Craaue without peer? 
Where is the foam thai crowned the beer, 

tnd where the mountaina that Doe Cook clomb? 
Gone like the anows of yeateryear 

ind what's become of ithe Teapot Dome? 


anvor 


Much we misa of the things once here 
Glamour and glory inte the gloam 
Gone like the snows of yesteryear! 
And what's become of the Teapot Dome? 
Clinton Scollard. 
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“Rdith, Who Wrote the Ten Commandments?" 
“I'm Not Sure, But I Think it Was De Milte”’ 


Mail Your Applause 


SCENE: The Hardboyle family is gathered around the 
family loud speaker. No, this last isn’t father, but the 
audiphone attached for the radio. 


FATHER: There now, we've got WI FF! Listen! 

Rapio: And now, little children, I will tell you about 
Harry Happiness, the Good-Deeds Brownie, who was al- 
ways kind and helpful 

BUSTER HARDBOYLE (aged ten): Aw, rats! More of that 
sissy stuff, bedtime bosh! 

Rest oF FamiLy: Shut up! Keep still! We want to 
hear it! 

Rapio: And now the dear Fairies are coming through 
the dark, green, sweet-smelling woods. The Fairy Queen 
rings a silvery bell: Tinkle! Tinkle! Tinkle! Only good 
children can hear the silver bell, remember —— 
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MoTHER HARD- 
BOYLE: Listen, Bus- 
ter! Did you hear 
the fairy bell? 

BUSTER: Gee- 
whiz! Them bedtime 
stories is cheesy. I 
wanna hear a prize 
fight! 

ALL: Shame! You 
bad boy! 

Rapio: Of course 
Harry Happiness, 
the Good-Deeds 
Brownie, brought 
sweet dreams from 
the Queen of the 
Fairies to all good 
little boys and girls 
who always mind 
what their parents 
and teachers say 

Buster: If there’s 
nothing but bedtime 
stories—good night! 
(Sullenly starts to 
exit.) 

PA HARDBOYLE: It 
is slush. The kid’s 
got the right idear. 
(Turns dial.) 

MA HARDBOYLE: 
No wonder he ain’t 
refined—when his pa 
encourages him —— 

Rapio: WO OF, 
Chicago, broadcast- 
ing Percy Marmoset, the Tenor King of the Air, who 
will now render Mother Machree 

ALL: Oh, we hear that every night! 
hurriedly.) 

Rapio: DK, Boston, on the air. Professor Erasmus K. 
Dinglebender, of the National Institute of Science, will 
address you on Facts and Statistics of the Boneless Herring 
Industry (PA hurriedly turns dial.) 

LuLu HARDBOYLE: My gosh, pa! Is Vincent Lopez and 
Paul Whiteman and their bands dead and cremated? Ain’t 
there any jazz on the air? Bish Thompson and me is just 
dying to sprain a few tendons. 

Mr. BisH THOMPSON (Lulu’s beau): Yes, and where’s 
the Potter’s Field Saxophone Six? I didn’t sit in on this to 
get no education. 

Rapio: S Q G G broadcasting Mr. Lionel Dewlap, 
Violinist King of the Air, who will render the Meditation 
from Thais. Stand by, please. 

ALL: Choke it off, pop; it’s a washout! 

(Continued on Page 218) 


(PA turns dial 
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“| RSON MAXWELL was pleased with himself, as well 
() he might be. There was nothing malicious in his 
pleasure, nor had he informed Keats Dodd of his bit 
of sharp practice to crow over the vanquished. He felt no 
enmity toward Keats, but rather liked the young man and 
hoped to have him in the employ of the Westminster Lum- 
ber Company. Nor was he aware of anything unethical in 
his transaction. He had tried honestly and frankly to buy 
the mill, which he felt must be abolished to insure his suc- 
cess, Having failed in this, he had only done what must 
be done, rather neatly, and, on reflection, fancied his stone 
had killed not leas than two birds. He was 
on his way to Newton's White Elephant to 
find out if this was fact when he encountered 


Keats. He was going courting, carrying a 
strange nosegay to the object of his affec- 
tions 

As he carried his weight up the hill he 


peered above him at the twinkling lights 
of Newton's White Elephant and considered 
how sightly a spot it occupied, and how 
pleasant it would be to become its pro- 
to regard it as his country estate 
visitors from the city, 


prietor, 
and to show it off to 
together with its chat 
elaine, It required a 
mistresa to complete 
it and to lift it to the 
requirements of his 
ideal, but he had little 
doubt of aequiring 
chatelaine and resi 
dence in one oper 
ation, as it were 
Business and love, sc 
often joined before in 
the history of the 
would march 
side by sile in this 


world, 


with commendable 
harmony : 
The door 


hia ring and he peered 


opened t« 
within, feeling very 
much the proprietor 
Not many more times 
would his finger have 
to preas that bell ir 
request for admission 


No, indeed His own 
lat chkey would With His Fingers. 
snuggle contentedly 


ring to admit him as owner 


among companions on his key 
sufferance as a guest. It 


and master, by right 
was a pleasant reflection 

Huldy showed him to the library, where he seated him 
self to await Faith, who entered after a proper interval, re- 
luctantly, apprehensively, for she was not ready to face 
-ventualities with Maxwell. Too much had occurred of a 
disturbing nature to permit her to clear her mind and to 


and not cr 


we ahead to a conclusion 
You are charming tonight,”’ he said, arising and step- 
ping forward to take her hand. “A house like this, a room 
like this, sets you off. You should never be separated from 
luxuries.”” 
She amiled at the irony of it 
“It's been years,” she said, “since I touched a luxury 
with a ten-foot pole 
“But this beautiful home 
is the whitest elephant extant,”’ she said sharply 
“We can't afford to live in it, and we can’t live anywhere 
else Do sit down, Mr. Maxwell.” 
‘An ideal place for part of the year,” he said, 
might regard it as a summer home 
‘Did you ever go down into the cell under the post 
office—that miserable little ’ 
“No 
“It's Rix wf one a 
“You wouldn’t think so,’ 
a home in Boston, out Beacon Hill way 
hankered to live on Commonwealth Avenue; 
here for three or four months, with proper servants and a 
continual house party. It would be hard to beat.” 
“So would being elected Queen of China,” she said. 
“But you can have it for a nod of the head. But wait 
before you nod or shake. I've some news for you. 
bly in the beginning it will seem like ill news, but that re- 
It may help your decision whether 


‘if one 


nd half a dozen of the other.” 

" he expostulated, “if you had 
Now I've always 
to come out 


Possi- 


mains for you to decide 
to become my wife.’ 
“What news?” 
“As a business rival,”’ he said with playful intent, “I am 
sur general financial condition, and I 


rather well up on y 
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“) Was Not Distracting Your Attention,"' He Said. And Raising His Hand He Spoke Again 
A Sharp Point Touched Keats’ Throat Just at the Angie of the Jaw 


have kept a sharp eye on all the business operations in 
which you are involved.” 

“I'm not involved in any.” 

“None the less, you are affected. Possibly you know 
you and your grandmother and Mr. Dodd have been bor- 
rowing money at the bank.” 

“TI know nothing about it. 
things.” 

“Which,” said Maxwell, “is a practice standing at the 
head of the list of things that get folks into trouble.” 

“What about borrowing money?” she asked, apprehen- 
sion dawning. 

“First, Dodd borrowed ten thousand dollars—to operate. 
Then he thought up a scheme to make a lot of money cut 
of me. It was a pretty good scheme too. He got the idea 
he could buy a couple of pieces of timber that would shut 
off the halves of my holdings in this valley frorn each other; 
make me come across to get out of the hole, see? It was a 
nobby idea, and maybe it would have worked except for 
one thing. And he borrowed another twenty-five thousand. 
You and your grandmother are held for these loans, be- 
cause Dodd has nothing.” 

“Yes,” she said, her mouth feeling dry and uncomfort- 
able, 

‘The deal would have been a whang if I hadn't found 
out about it and if I weren't so well acquainted with your 
resources. As it is, all I do is sit tight. Ninety days go 
by—-and eae you are,” 

‘There we are. What do you mean?” 

“T mean that in three months those notes come due. 
There's nothing, so far as I can see, to pay them. I refuse 
to buy the land at any price, and the bank must be paid. 
It means a bust.” 

“They'll take the mill? I don’t care.” 

“The mill won't be enough,” he said. “‘ They'll take ev- 
erything. At forced sale the mill won’t bring ten thousand. 
Your cash is about gone—and twenty-five thousand yet 
to pay.” 

“This house!” she cried. 
Why~--but that’s impossible! 


They’ve asked me to sign 


“They'll take this? Oh, no! 
They can’t take this.” 
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“T’m afraid,” he 
said, “they’ll take 
everything.” 

‘*Everything! 
Everything?’’ He 
nodded. “But how 
shall we live?” she 
gasped. ‘‘We 
there’ll be nothing 
nothing!” 

“Not a blessed 
cent.” 

Stark fear seized 
upon her, a_night- 
mare fear, a horrible, 
vague sensation of 
fighting against some 
horrible, inevitable 
thing. At least they 
had been secure. They 
had eaten and a roof 
had spread itself over 
their heads. But 
now He saw how 
white her face be- 
came, how gray her 
lips; but he could not 
sense the surge of 
desperation that en- 
gulfed her; could not 
comprehend the ma- 
lignance of the help- 
lessness that com- 
municated itself to 
her. Nothing stood 
between her and the 
world. She was im- 
poverished. In ninety 
days she would not 
have a dollar with 
which to buy food, not 
a bed tosleep in, noth- 
ing—nothing! Invol- 
untarily she got to her feet and walked slowly across the 
room. Every muscle was tense, her arms stretched rigid 
at her sides. She felt as men must feel who listen to the 
death sentence, without hope of reprieve; the awful ines- 
capableness of it hung over her. 

From her birth she had never known a responsibility, 
had faced no emergency alone. Life, for a time, had been 
indulgent to her, tossing its gifts into an unappreciative 
lap. She had taken all as a matter of course. Then had 
come the Newton debacle, but she was overyoung to real- 
ize its full significance. It had left the great house for her 
to live in, and as for money matters, she neither understood 
them nor desired to understand. It had meant no gowns, 
no expensive school; but no comfort had been lacking, 
food was plenty, and that she might some day stand with 
no bed to lie upon was a thought that had never occurred 
to her. She had not felt security because she never en- 
visaged insecurity. Now, in an instant, with brutal 
abruptness, solid ground was hurled from beneath her and 
she fell through space. 

It seemed unreal, of nightmare tissue, but none the less 
dreadful to contemplate. That it might spell freedom for 
her, release from Westminster, she did not consider; and 
had she considered it, the escape would not have presented 
the smiling face of a release, but the awful aspect of expul- 
sion into the unknown and the terrifying. Her impulse, 
well-nigh irresistible, was to ery out and to run. That was 
it, she wanted to run, to hide in the night, to run, panting 
and sobbing, through the darkness as if flying from some 
unspeakable pursuer. It was strange. 

But she neither cried out nor ran. Though hysteria 
hovered over her shoulder, she gripped herself with the 
harsh fingers of her will—not from courage, for there was 
no fortitude in her at the moment, but for a more ignoble 
reason. She feared making herself ridiculous in the eyes 
of a beholder. She was like the soldier who could rush out 
to his death rather than face the derision of his comrades. 
How many medals have been won by men who feared pub- 
lic opinion more than death! 

But she could not speak; the most she could accomplish 
was rigid silence. Her back was toward Maxwell, so that 
he could not see how white and dreadful was her face, nor 
estimate how shrewd a blow he had smitten her. 

“It’s tough,”’ he said with lip sympathy; “but, after all, 
it makes no difference.” 

“No difference!" she said harshly. 

“T am here,” he explained, “ready to look after you, 
ready to give you everything your heart desires. I want 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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' There can be no halt! 


a) A new day creeps across the continent. Dawn Today thousands of animals will be turned This company alone has twenty-three 
breaks successively upon New York, upon into meat—clean,- wholesome, appetizing. packing plants adjacent to live-stock pro- 
Pittsburgh, upon Chicago, Denver, San Thousands of refrigerator cars will carry this ducing centers, from which meats are dis- 
Francisco. meat hundreds of miles to every city and vil- tributed through a system of branch houses, 
A hundred million people awake. Great lage in the nation. All will be served—un- refrigerator cars, and car routes to every part 
cities, villages, and tiny hamlets bestirthem- _failingly. of the nation. 
selves. A nation turns to lathe, to plow, to Day after day, month after month, year Swift & Company has ever sought im- 
pen—to its multitudinous tasks. after year, the work goes on. There can be no provement in the service which it renders 
| A hundred million workers must be fed. halt. There can be no “if” in the language _—Its contributions to finer quality foods and 
, Whatever the new day brings, this fact re- of the meat supply. more economical operation have been many. 
mains unalterable. Food must be forthcom- The needs of the nation must be supplied. Yet the latest is never counted as the utmost. 
ing. Life must be sustained. From the humblest of beginnings America The search for even better quality and even 


In the early half-light a great American as evolved slowly and logically a means to _— greater economies, and hence for even better 
industry is already bent upon this colossal this end. We have glimpsed it at work. It is service, goes forward unceasingly from day 


L task. In twenty or more large packing cen- the American meat packing industry. to day. 
4 ters the wheels of the meat supply are turning. * bd - ; Note: This is the final advertisement of a series which 
i" The shriek of locomotives, the trampling of It has been the privilege of Swift & Company has traced the development of the gion moan 
hy hoofs, and the clatter of horses! From near- to bear an important part in thistremendous P#°iné industry from earliest times. Upon applica 
“e ‘. OR ai tion, Swift & Company will supply to interested read 
by farms and distant ranches thousands of work, and to share in the responsibilities ers without charge a complete set of the sixteen 
| cattle are coming to market. which attend it. advertisements which have constituted this series. 
Swift & Company 


‘ Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 


Swift & Company’s profit from 
all sources averages only a 
fraction of a cent a pound 
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(Continued from Page 40 
you, Faith, and if this thing will turn you to me I’m all 
fixed to regard it as a blessing. You'll never have another 
worry in the world.’ 

She was not thinking of his words or of him. If she 
heard them at a!l, they were meaningless sounds, ‘gibberish, 
conveying no thought. Without looking at him, she 
walked to the door and called, and having given leave to 
her voice could not control it, calling again and again, her 
tones rising higher and higher, sharper and sharper: 

Grandma! Grandma! Grandma!” 

Grandma Newton, in the kitchen, putting the finishing 
touches to a batch of bread dough before setting it to rise, 
heard and responded to the alarming note. She appeared, 
wiping flour from her hands upon ner apron 

‘What ails ye, screamin’ like that?”’ she demanded 
Come and hear! We haven't 


‘Grandma! Grandma! 
inything! They're going to take away the house and the 
mill and turn us out! They're going ‘3 
‘Hesh!" said grandma. “Don't squeal so in a body's 
ears. Who's a-goin’ te what?’ 
The bank 
Grandma caught sight « f Orson Maxwell 


‘it's you, heh? What's this you been 


it's going to 


Oh,” she said, 


tellin’ her? Seems like you was in big business.”’ 


Maxwell lost none of his assurance 

I was just telling Faith,” he said “about Mr. Dodd’s 
rtune 

‘Sich as?” 





Maxwell repeated his story while grandma stood in the 
joor, whitened apron in hands that were quiet now. Her 
wight wise old eyca never left his face, nor, as the facts 
hecame visible to her, did her expression change. When he 
was done she did not speak, but 
continued to regard him more 


“TI don’t know. I’ve got to do something.” 

““Wa-al, do as seems best to ye. As for me, the day this 
house becomes hisn, I leave it for good. It won’t never be 
said of me that I slep’ in his bed nor et his vittles. Mebby 
he’s honest accordin’ to his lights, but they’re a’mighty 
dim and smoky. No, if you got to hate somebody, 
child, and call hard names, don’t pick on the boy that’s 
done his best for us and got caught by a sharper. ’Tain’t 
neither justice nor judgment.” 

“Faith,” said Maxwell, beginning to be disturbed by her 
wildness, ‘don’t worry; don't be alarmed. Everything is 
all right. I—why, I'd give you anything in the world!” 

“Will you give her back the old mill and tear up them 
notes? No, I wouldn't ask it of ye. I wouldn’t be that 
beholden to you “ig 

“It wouldn't be business,” said Maxwell; “but I'll 
more than make up for it.” 

Faith turned upon him, eyes blazing now, cheeks col- 
ored with the fury that leaped and tossed within her. 

“Is it true—what grandma says? Don't lietome! Did 
you do this? Did you trick Keats into this thing and de- 
liberately rob us of all we have? Tell me the truth!” 

“You put it in hard words, Faith. But I had to have 
the old mill. I've explained that ‘ 

“Then you did it!” 

“In effect, yes. But 

“Oh!” she cried. “Oh! A splendid lot of men come 
courting me!"’ She laughed harshly, unnaturally. ‘‘One’s 
a thief and the other's a fool—a thief and a fool!” She 
laughed again. “A fine selection for a girl! But a thief is 
better than a half-wit. They get what they want. ‘ 
Take your hat—there it is!) Go away! Go now! Qh, I 
despise you, I despise you! If I were a man ——” 
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“Faith!” His voice was startled, his eyes wide with 
surprise and consternation. “I had no idea you’d take it 
like this.”’ 

“Go now,” she cried, “‘and never dare to speak to me 
again! If I had a horsewhip 43 

“Now, Faith,” said Grandma Newton, “ gettin’ wrought 
up don’t poultice no boils. But I guess you better 
go, Mr. Maxwell. This hain’t just the house for you to 
find welcome in. We got three months yet in this home 
before it’s taken away from us. Durin’ that time, so far’s 
you’re concerned, we'd like it to ourselves.” 

“But, Faith ’ expostulated Maxwell. 

Faith walked to the front door and threw it open; it was 
her only answer. 

When the door closed behind him grandma stood looking 
at it for a moment before she spoke. Then she walked to 
Faith, who had thrown herself down upon a davenport to 
bury her face in the pillow, and touched the young head 
with old, gentle, understanding fingers. 

“Baby,” she said softly, “if I was you I'd go to bed. 
I've lived through a sight of troubles, and here I be. 
Nothin’s as bad when it’s happened as it was when it was 
jest a-goin’ to happen, and mebby by next year 'twon’t be 
bad at all. *Tain’t you ’n’ me I’m sorry for over this 
here. No, sir, it’s that poor boy that, mebby, hain’t the 
heart to come home. It’s him that'll suffer. Sich a kind 
of a nice, amiable, ignorant kind of a boy too. Wisht I 
knew where he is.” 

“IT never want to see him again! I never want to hear 
his name!” 

“Hush!” said grandma. “He done it all fer you 'n’ me. 
It’ll nigh break his heart. You got to be gentle with him, 
Faith, because his kind takes things hard. Wa-al, 

I'd do it all over agin. Poor 
boy!” 





with an air of detached specula- 
tion than one of anger or of 
vlarm Faith shook the old 
woman's arm with temperamental 
impatience 

Why don't you say some- 
thing? Why don't you de some- 
thing?” she demanded 

“Sayin’ won't sop up no spilled 

milk, and the doin’ ‘s been done,’ 
aid grandma 

And he did it! You found 
him and took him into this 
house-—against my wil You 
would start that old mill! You 
ld! You know I was against 


t from the start-—and now, be 


wing 


tween you, you've made us beg 
rat You let him twist you 
sround his finger, and see what 
he's done! I hate him!" 
| dunne said = =grandma 
Now, if I was spilin’ to do any 
hatin’ | don't eale'late I'd pick 
out the one you mean.” 
It’s his fault—all of i that 
Keut Dodd 


where to reb ual” 


coming from no- 


Seems ike he lost consid’able 
himeelf,”’ said grandma, “so let's 
t have talk of him robbin’ us 
No. if robbin’ been done. ‘tain't 
Kents 
It is Keata! Who else could 
ben’ *” 
‘It coukt be the man that set 
Renker Tyler on to talk Keats 
what he done It 


could be him that planned the 


into doin’ 


hull thing deliberate 
Mr. Maxwell been askin’ you to 
marry him, child?’ 

‘I have had that honor,” Max- 
well anewered for Faith 

Uh-huh, and kind of usin’ a 
lever,” grandma said. She turned 
to Faith. “The’ hain't but one 
man got any int’rest in seeun’ us go 
te rack and ruin, ard that’s him 
He can't look you 
n the eye and tell you he didn’t 
plan out the hui! swindlin’ deal.”’ 

Why should [°" Maxwell 
waid You wouldn't sel! your 
mill and I had to have it. Allin 
Rut vou'll 


ttin’ vonder 


the way of business 


not suffer. When I’ve married 
Faith, thie will be vour home as 
it has been before.’ 


Have you agreed to marry this 








“He'll not dare to come here 
again!” 

“Yes, he will,” said grandma. 
“Keats Dodd hain’t the runnin’ 
kind. He'll stay and he’ll fight. 
You—you talk about poverty. 
You don’t know how rich you 
be.” 

“Rich?” 

“Havin’ a boy like that break 
his heart with love fer you! 
You'd be richer with him and a 
crust of bread than you’d be with 
most men and millions.” 

“How can you talk so, after 
what he’s done, after this awful 
trouble he’s got us into?” 

“Jest you go to bed,” said 
grandma tolerantly. ‘Git you a 
night’s rest. If | was your age I 
wouldn’t even notice it—you 
with all of life in front of you. 
Nothin’ kin hurt you but your 
own foolishness. The’ hain’t a 
thing to be afraid of. Come along, 
baby, and le’ gra’ma tuck you in.” 


XXII 

AITH was alone, tucked in 

bed by grandma’s hands, gen- 
tle as the girl remembered them 
in the days when she was a baby 
to be tucked in nightly and sung 
to until she fell asleep. She had 
wanted that again, but was 
ashamed to ask; wanted not to 
be left alone, but to feel grandma 
sitting by her side in the darkness, 
singing the old song about the 
sweetheart who was a hussar and 
who wore on his breast a star 
that was described as having the 
“‘p’ints of war."’ There were 
hymns, too, which grandma 
turned into lullabies, and a rollick- 
ing song about three black crows 
that sat on a tree. But she had 
allowed grandma to go and there 
was no sound, nothing but dark- 
ness. 

Faith closed her eyes and willed 
not to think, but her mind de- 
clined to disencumber itself. It 
was preternaturally alert, pain- 
fully active. It felt like a racing 
engine, out of control, and its 
every thought was sharp-edged 
and distinct and white. Incan- 
descent thoughts that flicked and 
flicked and flicked, one upon the 
heels of another, so that her 








man’” grandma demanded. 


N-no,” Keats Saw Onty a Black Face, the Flick of a Knife Through the Air, a Dreadful 


“Cale late to? 


Sound That Was Half Grunt and Half Gurgie 


whole body felt taut and strained 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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UPMOBILE announcements 


this past year have literally 
taken the car apart 1n print. 





Part by part, Hupmobile high 
quality has been established. The 
whole public has been told, in print 
and by dealers’ parts-displays, why 
this car 1s admittedly superior in 
performance, economy and long life. 


Another chapter to come will tell 
how far we go, 
after you have 
bought a Hup- 
mobile, to insure 
beyond perad- 
venture that you 
receive in full 
the satisfaction 
we build into it. 
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(Cantinued from Page 42) 

and breathiess with the hurrying of them. She turned, 
isy upon her back, twisted to one side, in acute mental 
discomfort, feeling as if she should never sleep again; 
while ail the time she peered into the cold, white, sharp- 
edged future with a gaze that was more physical than 
mental. She quivered, felt unable to breathe unless she sat 
up; and so, propping her pillows behind her, she drew up 
her knees to clasp them with her hands and stared inte 
the solidity of blackness that ingulfed the room. 

Now she became conscious that she was listening, listen- 
ing, waiting, straining her ears. Keats had not come home. 
She was listening for his key in the door, his step on the 
stair! Then a strange thing happened; she felt the upwash 
of a great wave of sympathy for the young man. Since the 
catastrophe it was the first thought she had known for 
anyone but herself. Now her heart cried out for Keats and 
the agoliy he would be enduring at this destruction of all 
his casties in the clouds, at the disaster that had overtaken 
him, at the thought of his grief and shame to have dragged 
down to ruin the old woman who had relied upon him and 
the girl he loved. Breathlessly she waited minute after 
minute for some reassuring sound, but there was only 
silence, the dreadful night silence of a sleeping house. 

“He's gone away! He's run away from it!’’ she said, and 
felt no shame for his cowardice, only a great loneliness and 
grief. “I loved him—I did love him,” she whispered. “If 
he had stayed-—oh, I'd have gone to him! I'd have en- 
dured anything with him!” 

Then she paused, for in her heart she knew this was not 
so. She would not have gone to him in his poverty, would 
not have possessed the fortitude to dare, to suffer, to endure 
for the sake of love. It was better he had gone, for his 
going made it unnecessary for her to deny and to affront 
her love. Now, more than ever before, it was essential that 
she should carry out that plan she had hugged to her breast 
in her resentment against the victories of ill fortune. Now, 
indeed, there was no escaping the thing. In the world she 
had no possession but herself, and upon that possession she 
must realize. It seemed a worthier thing to do now that 
necessity seemed to dictate it 

But it should not be Maxwell. She despised Maxwell. Of 
a sudden he had become hateful in her eyes, worse than 
hateful physically repulsive. Life with him would be im- 
possible; he was abolished, He no longer existed in her life 
For a moment she compared him with Keats, and then she 
hated him the more for having trieked and ruined that 
straightiorward, honest, inexperienced, lovable boy. No, 
Orson Maxweil was through. Whatever she might do in 
her desperation, she could never surrender herself to him. 
What then? 

Suppose Keats was not gone. This she refused to con- 
sider. It was a point upon which she dared not reflect, for 
she strove to conceal from herself the knowledge that she 
was not for him. If he returned she would deny him and her 
love through cowardice. She knew it, but salved her con- 
science by hiding the knowledge in some remote cranny of 
her brain, 

Still Face! At last she arrived at Still Face. What of 
him? She did not know. That he wanted her was certain; 
that life with him would be outré, bizarre, exotic, she was 
certain. So might remembrance and grief be quieted, 
anwsthetized. Strange scenes and distant countries he had 
promised her, and mysteries of love he had hinted at. It 
must be he possessed wealth, for to travel required money. 
And he fascinated her. Still Face! His beautiful, 
serene, lofty countenance arose before her, arguing the 
case for him. With such a face he must be goed; there 
must reside in him qualities of sublimity. Such « face 
could belong to none but a man set apart, greater, wiser, 
better than hie fellows. With him to fascinate, to master 
her with his wisdom and the massiveness of his personality, 
she could forget, could endure, might even come to love. 

And so, tormented by fears, by emotions in bitter con- 
flict, by indecisions and corroding apprehensions, she 
wearied herself to exhaustion and slept, not dreamlessly, 
but with troubled visions in which she cried out in terror. 

Grandma came into the room at dawn to find her sleep- 
ing, and withdrew quietly, but presently she awakened to 
dress and to gaze with disfaver upon her wan face and 
ringed eyes. She dressed and descended to find breakfast 
awaiting her 

“He never come home,” said grandma. 

“ Keats?” 

“Yes. I'm that worried! Whatever could have come over 
the boy?” 

“He's gone,”’ said Faith dully. 

“Um--wonder if he siep’ to the hotel?” 

“He's gone.”’ 

Grandma stepped te the telephone, cne of the anti- 
quated sort where one must turn a little handle to attract 
the attention of central, and asked for the tavern. 

“Hello!” she said. “Hello! Is Mr. Dodd there?” 

“No,” came the answer. 

“Stay there las’ night?” 

“Hain't seen him since yestiddy.” 

Grandma hung up the receiver with new lines of worry 
on her fine old face. 


“He wan’t to the hotel. I’ll try the mill.”’ She called the 
office and, after a long wait, was answered. “I want Mr. 
Dodd,” she said. 

“Not here,”” was the answer. 

“Where is he?”’ 

“Haven't seen him today.” 

“See if you kin locate him, and have him call me up,” 
said grandma. 

“T told you he had gone,” Faith said dully. 

“TI won't b’lieve it. He hain’t the runnin’ kind. But 
where in tunket kin he be?" She stopped, bit her lip and 
turned slow, frightened eyes upon Faith. ‘‘Mebby,’’ she 
said in a whisper, ‘‘mebby they got him.” 

“What's that?” 

““Mebby them men has done it at last 
tryin’ to do.” 

Cold tentacles constricted about Faith’s heart, but she 
refused to believe. 

“No, he’s run away. He was afraid to face us.” 

“If he run,” said grandma, “it was jest a panic like a 
leetle boy gits into, and he’ll be back.” 

“Never!” said Faith, and she arose from a scarcely 
tasted breakfast. “I’m going to walk,” she said. “I can’t 
breathe in the house, I’ve got to—got to move and keep 
on moving.” 

“Go out, baby,’ 
you good.” 

But grandma was not satisfied yet. Keats might have 
slept in some place other than the hotel. He might, indeed, 
have spent the night in troubled walking of the hills. The 
old lady neglected her housework for the first time within 
the memory of man to prosecute her search for him, but 
vainly. No human being in Westminster had seen him 
since yesterday. He had vanished, utterly, decisively, and 
none had seen his going. 

Faith walked rapidly down the hill, striving by the ex- 
penditure of physical energy to deaden thought. Her eyes 
were fixed before her, intent, concentrated, so that she did 
not see a distant figure detach itself from a rock on the 
hillside when she had passed, and, stooping, skulking, 
flitting from cover to cover, make its progress across to 
the Stony Hill Road, where it disappeared behind the 
barrier of sumac and witch hopple. 

In the square she hesitated; then, moved by something 
stronger than will, turned off toward the mill. Reaching 
it, she crossed and stood in the open doorway. 

“Is Mr. Dodd here?” she asked of Ole. 

“He bane gone some’eres. Ay yust bane look for heem.” 

She turned away disconsolate and walked with bent 
head along the river's bank, nor was the soft, uninterrupted 
purring of the water music in her ears. She neither saw nor 
heard. The day with its beauties meant nothing to her 
blinded eyes. She trudged alone with her misery. 

Because of this she did not see the figure of Still Face 
emerge from his gate, his appearance timed well to en- 
counter her at the edge of the village. One scrutinizing the 
matter might have believed him to be warned of her com- 
ing; one who had seen that flitting, skulking figure might 
have leaped to the conclusion that here was the messenger. 
He walked toward her, slowly, stately as always. 

“Signorina!”’ he said. 

She looked up, startled. Then, for an instant, she ques- 
tioned herself. Had she walked this way in the hope of 
encountering him? Had she come in desperation, walking 
wide-eyed to a decision? She did not answer. 

“T am glad we have met,” he said with his splendidly 
modulated voice. ‘‘I would have sought you otherwise.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Because,”’ he said, “the time has come to decide. 
Walk with me, signorina, and listen. You have arrived at 
that moment when you must choose between life and mere 
existence; when you must look before you and determine 
if you will walk in the paths I shall point out to you or re- 
main to sink in the deadening quicksands. . . . I go 
tonight.” 

“Go! Where?” 

“Who knows?” he said. ‘“ There are those who await my 
coming at the other side of the world. There are many 
places to choose from, places whose very names are un- 
known to you, where I shall be welcomed.” 

“Tonight?” 

“I go tonight, for my work here will be done.”” His face 
did not, could not alter, but his eyes shone with a dull 
glowing fire. ‘The thing I came to do will be done—and 
then I go forever.” 

“But if you go forever, how ——— You mean you will not 
come back?” 

“Never! And that is why you must decide.” 

“You mean?” 

“That you must go with me this night, or remain for- 
ever."’ He did not pause to give her time to answer, but 
poured upon her his eloquence, persuasive, magnetic, in- 
undating her with the waters of Lethe. He well knew how 
to blind her with glamour, to bind her with the bonds of 
his personality and the mystery that surrounded him. Not 
directly did he speak of wealth; but every word, every 
syllable hinted of great possessions, of acquaintance with 
the great, of princes of alien blood in gorgeous, remote 


what they been 


said grandma. “The mornin’ air’ll do 
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palaces, of flashing jewels and of pomp and circumstance 
and mystery and power. 

“You shall see,’”’ he said, ““what no woman’s eyes have 
ever seen; shall learn what no woman’s mind has ever con- 
ceived. There are roads to happiness which I shall show 
you—a vastness, a joyousness of love which the common 
world may not share. For it is permitted that I love you, 
signorina, until the time of love is gone, to be replaced by 
that which is finer, more splendid, loftier, to which the 
love you can as yet understand is but a stepping stone.” 

And so he talked, marvelous words, skillful words of 
mystic promise that heat upon her with irresistible de- 
mand, deadening inhibitions, dulling reason, smothering 
fear under a blanket of words. 

“Come,” he said; “‘come at the hour I shall name, bring- 
ing only yourself—and enough for a few short days. To- 
morrow we shall sail. I am ready. In a week we shall be in 
Paris, and there you shall equip yourself as is fitting the 
woman I have chosen. You will come.” 

It was not a question, not a petition, not a statement, 
but rather a command. Faith could not think—consider. 
She was bemused, like a bird charmed by a snake, bound, 
incapable of thought or reason, all but mastered by the 
tremendous personality of the man, by the magic of his 
voice and the power of his will. 

All but mastered— yet not mastered, for her will, her soul, 
her subconscious mind revolted. It was instinctive—a 
reaction from those mysterious forces that reside at the 
very roots of one’s being. 

“No—no,” she said. 

“T may not come for you, for my work will not be done. 
At ten o’clock you will be at my house. Wait for me there. 
In the merning we shall be in New York, by noon aboard 
the vessel, and night will see us upon the ocean. Life will 
have begun for you—-a wonderful life, a life to make you 
the envy of all created women. The hour is ten.” 

“No—no.” 

“And you will be silent.” 

“No.” 

“It were best to return to your home. See no one. Think 
of me and only of me until the hour.” 

““No—no—no!”’ she cried. 

He did not commit the error of touching her even with 
the tip of his finger, but withdrew, bowing in his stately 
way. And then, as one who walks in a dream, she passed 
through the streets of Westminster, moved with slow steps 
up the hill, and at length closed behind her the door of her 
room. 

XXIII 

EATS B. 8. DODD acted frequently on impulse, to his 

consequent acute embarrassment. He had the quality 
of deciding instantly what to do, but sometimes found him- 
self without the supplementary of knowing what to do 
about it when he had done it. Some prominent citizen has 
laid down the rule that it is better to make decisions and 
make them wrong than it is to sit wavering all one’s life on 
a fence. The top of a fence was terra incognita to Keats; 
his life was spent on one side or the other of such obstruc- 
tions to which he had just vaulted. Which is by way of 
saying that when he found himself inside Still Face’s resi- 
dence he wondered what in the world he came for, bore 
himself with boyish awkwardness and suffered painful dis- 
comfort as he looked up at the grave, majestic face of his 
host. There seemed nothing to say, no explanation to make 
of his presence, so he cleared his throat and shuffled his 
feet and contrived at last to give birth to an observation 
calculated to enlighten his hearer upon the state of the 
weather. 

“It’s a fine evening,’’ said he, but was not altogether 
satisfied as to the aptness or the novelty of his informa- 
tion. F 
“It is,” said Still Face. “Evening is 2 most interesting 
topic. Won’t you step into my dining room—which I find 
quite the most comfortable in the house—where we may 
discuss it at length?’’ 

Never until then did Keats realize how invaluable as an 
aid to conversation is the facial play of one’s vis-A-vis; the 
eyes read intelligently the eloquent shifting of the features 
opposite and prompt the mind. They find encouragement, 
amusement, interest to carry one onward with enthusiasm. 
The face of the man who took his seat across the table 
from Keats expressed no applause, no curiosity, gave no 
hint of what passed within. It was immobile, lifeless ex- 
cept for the eyes, which were curiously intent and seemed 
to the young man to smolder with some dull-glowing fire 
suppressed. 

“Or perhaps,” Still Face said at the end of a silence that 
had grown vexatious for Keats, “you have exhausted your 
thoughts upon the night and would prefer common ground 
of interest.” 

Was the man ironical? The voice was grave, courteous. 
Keats scrutinized that still face, that countenance of one 
expression, and could not tell. 

“T—er—read somewhere,” he said, “that people— 
strangers—always discuss the weather and such things— 
when they first meet as—well, as boxers spar a little before 
they commence to fight. To try each other out, as you 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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What 


Is Engineering? 


HE public is buying Buick performance in 

constantly increasing volume. In creating 
this performance, Buick engineering has set 
itself apart. 


Therefore the story of Buick engineering is well 
worth telling. 


* 
° * 


Buick maintains the largest staff of engineers 
now engaged in the service of any one auto- 
mobile manufacturer. Buick believes that 
engineering worthy of its name must be the 
product of many minds of long experience. 


Buick engineering holds an open mind for new 
ideas. Nothing is condemned untried. But 
Buick engineering has consistently refused to 
depart from known, sound principles of design 
for untried but spectacular features which 
might momentarily capture public fancy. 


* 
+¢ 
° 


Proof and plenty of it is required by Buick. 
Buick’s engineers study materials and parts, 
often through years; always through hundreds of 
thousands of miles, before accepting or rejecting. 


There are eleven divisions of Buick’s engineer- 
ing staff, each concentrating on a different 
major unit of Buick design. One group centers 
its skill on axles, another on engines, still 
another on metals, and so on. 


In Buick’s metallurgical division alone, around 
a hundred men are constantly experimenting 
to be sure that Buick parts are built of the best 
materials to be found in the world. 


The hands of Buick engineers are never tied 
by price limitations. They are free to select 
that which is best for Buick regardless of cost. 
And because of Buick’s vast purchasing 
volume, that which is best for Buick almost 
invariably costs less than inferior products 
purchased in smaller quantities. 


« 
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So, Buick engineering builds for the permanence 
of Buick; giving infinite care to infinite detail; 
guarding against mistakes. 


And because Buick engineering does these 
things, there is world-wide confidence in the 
Buick name. The Buick Motor Car has become 
a standard of comparison. Upwards of 900,000 
Buicks are in daily use. And Buick, for the 
seventh consecutive year, has won first place 
at the National Automobile Shows for its 
leadership in volume of sales. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities— Dealers Everyw' 





[VALVE-IN-HEAD 











When better automobiles are built; 
Buick will build them 
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AVE you a little mother-in-law in your 
H home? Or any other brand of old folks? 
If so, are they still living, and why? 
It is a peculiar thing, but I have noticed 
where a good 
many families 
have one or more 
vid people in them, 
and that is what 
brought the above 
questions to what 
| am pleased to 
call my mind; also 
the problems they 
seem generally to 
give rise to, mean 
ing they sure get a 
rise. Taik about 
young babies, be 
lieve me, the old 
babies is the ones 
can give you the 
most trouble, on 
account they had 
rather keep their 
private affairs to 
themself then to 
advertise the way 
a kid does, They 
also often prefer 
to manage their 
own money, when 
you could do it so 
much better, and 
they will usually i 3 
complain about ia 
living with vou in- 4 
stead of believing 
" you are the per- 
fect authority on 
everything, the 
way, up to a cer- 
fain point, your 
child will. 

Of course, I am 
ma’s daughter, 
and incidentally 
her child and all 
that; but it’s dif- 
ferent when you 
are over twenty 


one and they are 


ILLUSTRATED Br 


By Nina Wilcox Putnam 


PRESTON 


MAY WILSON 


“Yours received and alcoholic contents 
noted,” says ma dryly. 

“Well, ma,’ I says, “if you want a fight, 
let it wait until we get home, can’t you? Then 
we'll take it up 
with the Secretary 








ry thane 
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of War.” 

“The present 
one?”’ says ma. 
“Why, he’s had 
no experience! 
All he’s had to dois 
scrap a lot of ships, 
instead of shipping 
a lot of scrappers! 
Ta-ta, daughter, 
see you later. I 
got a date to visit 
with the captain 
on the bridge.” 

And with that 
she give a swish 
to her skirt like a 
frisky young hippo 
and went on her 
way, leaving me, 
as the poet says, 
to wonder and to 
myself. Some- 
thing or another 
had certainly got 
into ma and made 
her different 
lately, and after 
thinking it over 
careful, I decided 
that what ailed her 
was the tropics. 
Everybody knows, 
although they 
don’t go into de- 
tails, what the 
tropics does to 
women, and ma 
was evidently hit 
by it. So she was 
going out with 
the captain, she 
was, you know. 
I see plain enough 
that she would 
bear watching, 
and as a dutiful 











over he ing re- Se 
sponsible for you 

In other worda, 

the sock is on the other foot whenever there is any 
secking going on. And upon more then one occasion 
ma, since she left the circus and come to live with us, 
has give me trouble; but up to now I have not men- 
tioned it on account a well-known artist like myself don’t 
generally care to count their own dirty linen when a 
fickle public stands al! too ready to do it for them. And 
orly for ma sending that notice to the home papers, I 
wouldn't speak of it now. I guess I don’t scarcely need to 
recall it; but for the sake of those intelligent citizens whose 
short subway ride to work only gives them time for a 
hasty look at the advertisemerts and the comic strips, | 
will repeat. It come out in all the papers and run some- 
thing this way 


Moruer or Famous STaR TO WED PRINCE 


Now for a thing like that to get into the home papers 
and we way off in Burma, on our now famous Marie La 
Tour Company's cometlike flash around the world, and 
unable to explain, is a serious business; and, in spite of all 
that really happened, ma is still my mother and I got to 
get her clear before the public. 

Like any trouhle we'd had so far, this commenced in 
udvance as we was approaching the place. We had left 
lava, the island named after the jr. member of the well- 
known firm of Mocha & Java, behind us; and our boat, the 
Cantdetania, was slowly drifting over a looking-glassy sea 
towards the India Ocean, and I was hastily writing up my 
dairy about Burma on account when we got there I and 
Jim, that’s my husband, had a date to go upeountry and 
appear before royalty; and I knew if I didn’t get the 
dairy up to at least a week ahead I'd never do it. I had the 
sid almanac, geography, maps and volume of vital statis- 
ties on my knee 30's to make no mistakes, and I managed 
to whip out a real feat entry. 

Well, when [ had got that done, I closed and locked my 
dairy with a snap, and sat in my steamer chair gazing at 


She Was Teiling Him Something About a Woman Was Never Too Old to be 


the low flat country that was beginning to show on either 
side of us as we slid into the mouth of the Irawadi River, 
wondering what Burma was going to be like. Also I won- 
dered what a big golden bubble in the distance was. It 
seemed to be setting on the ground miles away, but gleam- 
ing vividly where the sun hit it. And then suddenly the 
view was shut off by ma, who come and parked herself 
across it. 

“Say, daughter,”’ says she, ‘d’yer know, it seems to me 
like I have heard of this place before? I mean Rangoon, 
and the Shure Dog-gone Pagoda. Wasn't there a song writ 
about it, or somethin’?” 

“Why, I dunno,” I says. ‘“ Why, yes, come to think of 
it, there was a poem called The Road to Mandalay by 


William Shakspere, a well-known playwright, and it’s . 


been set to music—you know, you have heard ‘it often. 
Jim generally irisists upon singing it after he’s had a few. 
Tr-la-la-la, la, la~la! That’s the way it goes!” 

“Sure!”’ says ma. ‘‘Why, that’s the piece the band 
used to play for your pa when he made them flying leaps 
of his on the two trapezes when we was with Amazon 
Brothers’ Circus and before he made that leap too many, 
the poor man— God rest his soul! But you're wrong about 
the words, Mary; they wasn’t wrote by Shakspere; they 
was wrote by Ella Wheeler Wilcox.” 

“Nonsense, ma,"’ I says. ‘I’m sure Shake wrote the 
piece.” 

“Is he a living author?” says ma. 

“Well,” I says, “he’s one of them people that are so 
famous you are never real sure whether they are dead or 
not; I’m certain of that much.” 

“We'll leave it to Jim which one of them wrote it,” says 
ma, with all the impartiality of one who feels they are 
betting on a sure thing. “Jim’ll know, having sung it so 
often.” 

“Do you mean to insinuate my husband is often drunk?” 
I says indignant. ‘‘That’s a peach of a note!” 


daughter it was up 
tome to make sure 
she didn’t get any fun out of disgracing the family. As she 
gallumphed gayly away down the promenade deck I could 
hear her singing, “‘On the Road to Mandalay, where the 
flying fishes play, oh, the dawn come up like thunder, on 
the road to Mandalay,” it being Gawd’s truth that as 
many people know the tune to that song, and as few all 
the words, as in the case of the Star-Spangled Banner, and 
after a certain point they got to say ah-bla-bla-da-de-dum, 
or something. 

Well, anyways, for the next few hours of our approach to 
the Road, turning to left to 1007 and turning right at rail- 
road under bridge, keeping pagoda on the mind, or what- 
ever the nautchical equivalent for making a safe jump up 
the Irawadi River was—well, while we was doing so, I 
heard quite a few equally ignorant snatches of Shakspere’s 
great song, all the way from a couple of ladies from San 
Francisco the Golden singing, ‘‘I seen her first a-kissing 
of an ’eathen idol’s foot,” down to Mr. Clegg McKinney, a 
very rich millionaire from Kansas City, who was leaning 
over the rail gazing at the big gold bubble which I have 
spoke of it before; and a person could by now see that it 
was the Shew Dagon Pagoda itself, and Mr. Mac was tell- 
ing the world that there was a Burma gel awaiting and he 
knew she waited for him. He was so earnest about it I 
couldn’t help but think, well, he may of been here before, 
oh, his poor wife, and so forth, on account you never can 
tell about these wealthy men even when they come from 
Kansas. 

The river was full of funny-looking taxi boats, and some 
that looked like the old kind the gallus slaves used to work 
in, during the Bible, see, with long oars and so forth, mean- 
while wearing bright-pink pants and lemon-yellow hats. 
And other by now to me familiar signs of Oriental civiliza- 
tion was becoming violently visible alongshore. Pretty 
soon it would be time for us to land, and I put away my 
stuff and commenced looking around for the half of our 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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Always Look 
for this Gold Seal 


Remember there is only 
one “Congoleum” and it is 
identified by the Gold Seal 
Ky pasted on the face of 
FS every pattern. The name 
“Congoleum ”’ is a registered 
trade name and the exclu- 
) sive property of Congoleum 
Company, Incorporated. If 
“J you want “Congoleum”’ be 
sure to ask for it by name 
and look for the Gold Seal. 























Artistic in Design— 
q Harmonious in Color 


ay 
Color, individuality, and a rare artistry of 
4 decorative detail are features that contribute 
largely to the popularity of &) Congoleum 
Art-Rugs. And they are so economical, so dura- 
ble and so easy to clean. 
) Congoleum Art-Rugs are made in a wealth 


of designs and colorings. It’s easy to find an 
appropriate pattern for every room. There are 
rich, warm shades and dainty floral effects for 
living-room, dining-rcom and bedroom; neat 
geometrical reproductions for kitchen, pantry 


and bathroom—every rug bright and cheerful. 


Made without a seam of a durable, waterproof 
material, practically nothing can stain or dis- 
color their sanitary surface. 
moves every speck of grease, dirt or spilled 
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The pattern shown on the 
hoor above is Gold-Seal 
vol; lo. S32 ? 
Congoleum Rug No. 532 Pattern 


0. 323 

















things and leaves the rug fresh and bright as 
Another feature: Congoleum Rugs need 
they lie perfectly flat on the floor 


new. 
no fastening 
with never a curled-up edge or corner, 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


6 9 ft. $ 9.00 Pattern No, 386 is made 1%x3 fr. $ 60 
71 


x 

5 it ll sizes he other 
lM’, x 9 tt 11.2 in a ize 1 ther , x3 ft. 1.40 
oS # D. fe 12a i se $ 
9 «10% ft. 15:75 made in the ve large 9 | 89 HTD 
9 x12 ft. 18.00 © sizes only } x6 . 250 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 

Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


Pattern 
No. 5/8 


patterns illustrated are 


ConGcoLeuM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 
London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada —Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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How do you feel at seven o’clock in the evening? A hard day's work 
should not mean that you cannot enjoy social diversions after hours 


Men who have learned: to keep fit by 


right eating have vigor left 
at the end of the day 


VER-TIREDNESS, lack of energy, 
nervousness, the actual breaking 
down of our bodily forces occurring more 
and more frequently in the best years of 
life—these are the conditions we ordi- 
narily blame on “overwork.” 


Yet authorities now agree that in most 
cases this cause is a purely incidental one. 


Behind the ‘mask of overwork hides— 
malnutrition. 


All unknowingly, in most cases, at least 
one out of three persons is suffering from 
this insidious ill—-the chief cause of which 
is the failure of the body to get from its 
food what it needs to repair waste and to 
provide it with working power. 


When food fails as nourishment 


One-third of all we eat should be made up 
of carbohydrates. Yet—and this is the 
significant fact that doctors and health 
experts point out with more and more 
urgency—before the carbohydrates can 
yieid up to us their stores of energy, they 
must be broken down and turned intoa 
form that the body can use—without 
strain and without delay. 


@ rong, P. C. Co, 


Otherwise these very foods may be- 
come the chief source of lack of power, 
of ‘‘break-downs’’—of even acute or 
chronic disease. 


Food your body can use 


Three-fourths of the contents of Grape- 
Nuts are carbohydrates. And in Grape- 
Nuts, by a special slow-baking process of 
many hours, these carbohydrates have 
been turned into dextrins—of all food 
substances, the ones which the body can 
take up and use most quickly and easily. 

Grape-Nuts is not simply a ‘“‘cereal’’—it is 
concentrated nourishment in the form which is 
most acceptable to the body. 

Eat this tempting food every day. Served with 
milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is an especially de- 
sirable food for breakfast or luncheon—meals 





Send for free sample and recipe booklet 





POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc., Dept. S-24 
} Battle Creek, Mich 


Please send me free trial packages and booklet 
Name 
Address 
City State........ 


If you live in Canada, address Canadian Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., 45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 











when your food must be easily digestible—be- 
cause it must not put a strain on your body when 
you need all your force and vitality for work, yet 
when you must have the utmost in nourishment 
to meet the tasks of the day. Try it for luncheon 
or dinner also in some of the new delicious forms 
which our book of 101 Prize Recipes tells you 
about, and see how much you will enjoy it. 


Hard foods mean healthy teeth 


Doctors and dentists are today constantly warn- 
ing us that we must eat some hard foods that 
require chewing. The crisp kernels of Grape- 
Nuts must be chewed—and their pleasant 
“‘crunchiness’’ and delightful flavor tempt you 
to chewing. 

This starts digestion in the mouth—where it 
should start—and gives to the teeth and gums 
the exercise which alone can keep them in healthy 
condition. 










Served with cream 
or rich milk Grape- 
Nuts gives you in 
most delicious form 
the essentials of a 
well-balanced ration 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

marriage which is supposed to look the lady up and take 
care of her and generally does so after she has reminded 
him to. So I set out to remind Jim and pretty soon I seen 
him coming towards me down the deck singing, “Comb 
yer back, ye Briddish shojer, comb yer back to Mandy- 
lay!”’ with a toothpick in the front of his face. I had meant 
to ask him about the author of that piece, but the tooth- 
pick took it right out of my mind. 

“James Smith, remove the splinter!” I says, pointing 
to it furiously. ‘Don’t you know I have told you it ain’t 
refined to use one of them things in public?” 

“Refined!” says he. “Do you think it is refined to edu- 
cate me up on deck where everyone can hear? You may 
be more refined then I am, sweetness, but how many times 
have I told you not to air your clean linen before the 
dirty public, eh?” 

“Check!” says I. “But honest, gorgeous, here I been 
trying to improve your form for the last week on account 
of we are going to dance up to the maharahrah’s house, 
and you can’t seem to keep good manners on your mind 
two minutes!” 

“Tf I had to keep ‘em on my mind they wouldn’t be so 
good!” says Jim. ‘Beside, hon, it ain’t been a week you 
been trying to prune off my crudities; it’s been—let’s 
see, how long have we been married anyways?” 

“Oh, fudge!” I says, stamping my strap pump. “Any 
married woman knows a husband is constantly in need of 
refining; that he’s always doing little things that ain’t in 
the book of etiquette.” 

“That’s one reason why he marries,” says Jim cheer- 
fully, ‘‘so’s he'll be able to. No girl friend would stand for 
his naughty little tricks and a feller likes to be comfort- 
able. But just to show you there is nothing mean about 
me, I will throw the toothpick away.” 

Then he tucked my arm through his undoubtedly well- 
dressed one like he always does when he wants to get 
around me, and led me cheerfully off to where the tenders 
was waiting to take us ashore. On the way we passed ma, 
leaning on the arm of one of the cruise directors, and she 
was telling him something about a woman was never too 
old to be lonesome—she was, you know! 

Of course, it was my duty to stop and interfere; but Jim 
didn’t give me no chance to. He shoved me down the 
gangway, which is the part of the board where the gang 
get most in each 
other’s way, and 


landed, a real jazzy affair made up of a full set of stew 
pots, two baking dishes, a frying pan, two sizes of flour and 
sugar boxes, a butter tub and a lot of sheer physical 
strength. I guess it had come down to take our minds off 
of what we was about to pay for our souvenirs at the local 
gift shops, which are no more literally gift shops out in 
these parts than are those at home. 

Well, anyways, the hotel had its lobby crammed full of 
jewel shops, Tamils, which is a brand of very black men 
with gold nose rings like a jeweled collar button in one side 
of the nose and long black hair which they frequently wear 
down their back, wearing often a long black beard down 
their front at the same time. Well, they helped to make up 
the crowd, with also a bunch of snake charmers and other 
tasty natives. And hardly had we got inside this hotel 
than we was grabbed by a guy in a turban, white pants 
and a splendid smile who hired himself out to us as our 
guide, and the first place he guided us to as soon as he 
found out our name was a big suite upstairs where a long 
lean guy was sleeping in loops on the parlor sofa. 

“Wake up, honored Issac!’’ says our new addition to 
the pay roll. ‘Awake! The people you are waiting for on 
the dock are arriven!” 

Very slowly the loops come uncoiled, and the linen suit 
on them kinda straightened down in jerks, but not quite 
all the way, and Issac sat up. He was certainly the leanest, 
dryest person I ever seen in my life, and you could tell it 
on him right away that the Issac was not Jewish, but New 
England, in spite of the big nose. He give a couple of ex- 
pert, thoroughly-enjioyed-by-him yawns, blinked and stood 
up to a enormous height. That guy was so tall he must of 
needed a stepladder to put his collar on. Then he give a 
good look at us and smiled. 

“What?” says he with a drawl. “You don’t look much 
like troupers—you look like human beings!” 

“Ah, but you don’t know us!”’ says Jim. “‘We may be 
holding a few animal traits out on you—whoever you 
are,” 

“Sorry, I forgot,”’ says the bird. “Introduce myself— 
Issac Hawk. I’m Goldringer’s local man. I meant to be on 
the dock when you arrived, but sleep overcome me. Now 
sit down, do, and let’s have all the news from home.” 

“Well, mother and the girls sent love,” says Jim, while 
he took off his coat and our new hired man took off our 
bags—heaven help them—into the next room, 


“Bosh!” says this Hawk bird. ‘Tell me something real. 
I been out here so long a New York cab would look like a 
chariot of fire to me. Say, have they really got prohibition 
back home?” 

“So they say,” says Jim, grinning. 

“Oh, I heard they was making pay with the moonshine,” 
says he, ‘Pretty profitable, I guess.” 

“Great economic boom to the country,” says Jim. 
“They have certainly learned a lot of new ways to make 
licker. I hear where they are now using all the Pittsburgh 
smoke they can get to put into our native Scotch whisky. 
That's progress, eh?”’ 

The Yankee nodded solemnly. 

“Great country, America,” says he, proud as if Colum- 
bus had been two laps behind him. ‘My own, and my 
favorite, and I’ve seen ‘em all.”’ 

“How come you stay out here then?” says Jim. 

“A romance,”’ says the feller. ‘“‘No, I couldn't go back 
home, not after she married that other feller.” 

“But America’s kind of roomy, you know,” I put in 
“You wouldn’t need to be bumping into them all the 
time.” 

“T ain’t so sure of that,” says Mr. Hawk. “You see, she 
was all over the place, and the feller she married with her. 
They was circus people.” 

“You don’t say!” says I. 

“Yep,” says he. “She was before your time, young lacy; 
you wouldn’t remember her. A bareback rider, she was; 
trapeze artist, too; and as sweet a little dish as you could 
wish to see. I was with the elephants, and I guess she felt 
the class distinction; but, anyways, it broke me all up and 
I come over here— been out east of Suez nearly forty years, 
but I can picture her yet, tall and slim, with yellow hair. 
I never forget her, and keep kind of hoping to meet up 
with her some day.” 

Well, while our local manager was telling this sad slice 
of his private life, I was listening with one ear, but standing 
by the window, looking down on the square below at the 
same time. It was, of course, filled with strange, dark~- 
complected people, most of which seemed to be selling 
SATURDAY EVENING Posts, for they all carried bags like 
that, only made of bright woven stuff with gold threads 
in. There was also the familiar but still horrible sight of 
tourists of the female sect wearing sun helmets with chiffon 
veils dribbling from part of them. And among other queer 

things, what would 
I see but ma, talk- 





from there‘off onto 
the tender with 
the help of a Ger- 
man sailor, and I'll 
be pickled if the 
lad wasn’t singing, 
“On der rood to 
Mandterlay ver 
der vlyn vishes 
blay.”” Just think 
of that! Old Wm. 
S. certainly was, 
or is, a popular 
writer! 

Well, the ques- 
tion I was going to 
ask still kept out 
of my head, on 
account there is 
always something 
exciting about 
landing in a new 
country for the 
first time; and I 
was kind of took 
up by the build- 
ings, which was 
trimmed all over 
with wooden cro- 
chet work like 
shore cottages 
back home used 
to be, only more 
so—you know— 
Battenberg on this 
one and shell edge 
on the other. The 
crowd was dressed 
mostly in batiks 
that would set 
Greenwich Village 
crazy with envy, 
the ladies having 
skirts of it, called 
sarongs, but with 
wash waists like 
dressing sacks, 
model by Maison 
Missionary, Inc. 








ing to a boy aili 
dressed up like 
Vanderbilt's plush 
pony! 

Ma looked queer 
enough, what with 
her sun helmet and 
green chiffon vei! 
both shoved beck 
to show her 
bleached hair, her 
congress gaiters, 
white duck skirt 
and middy blouse, 
all of which did 
not become her 
two hundred and 
fifty lbs. except to 
make it become 
worse, But the 
boy with which 
she was talking 
was the cat's 
toothpick. He 
had on red pants, 
a green coat, or at 
least, it was green 
where it: wasii't 
covered with gold 
braid and window 
cords. He wore 
a posy of medals 
that looked like 
he'd robbed a 
Christmas tree, 
and on his head 
wasa white turban 
trimmed with 
enough aigrets to 
get a dozen smug- 
gling women in 
dutch at the cus- 
toms. He was 
very light in color 
and kind of good 
looking, and him 
and ma was chew- 
ing the fat like a 
coupla old porch 
rockers. Who or 








Also a native band 
was playing as we 


“Come Here, Eiffel, and Speak to the Fotks"* 


what he was, I 
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HOUSE. PETERS 


Do you recall what a heroic 
figure HOUSE PETERS was in 
Universal's fine picture, ‘‘ The Storm’’? 
Would you like to see him in a simi- 
lar réle, and in another great play? 
Ther ask your favorite theatre to book 
The Tornado,*’ adapted from Lincoln 
J. Carter's famous melodrama of the 
same name. It was acted and photc- 
graphed in the big timber country of 
West Idaho. It is full of excitement 
and thrills, and includes a great tor- 
nado which destroys an entire town, a 
terrific log jam and a railroad wreck. 
All the ingenuity of moviedom is em- 
ployed in this picture. 


LON CHANEY plays the 


master rie in ‘‘ The Phantom of 
the Opera’’ which I regard as a worthy 
picture to follow our greatest success, 
**The Hanchback of Notre Dame."" It 
is mysterious, spectacular and magnifi- 
cent, and is from the celebrated story 
by Gaston Leroux. The picture will 
take many months to produce, and 
among the powerful scenic effects is a 
perfect reproduction of the beautiful 
Paris Opera House which, you will 
remember, took ten years to build. 


We will release a new Chap- 


ter Play, ‘‘The Riddle Rider,’’ 
along the iatter part of November, and 
wish ali the boys in America would put it 
down in their notebooks and mention it 
to their favorite theatres. It has mid- 
west atmosphere and excitement enough 
to satisfy anyone. It stars WILLIAM 
DESMOND and EILEEN SEDGWICK. 


Again permit me to recom- 
mend to you these Universal suc- 
cesses: ‘'The Signal Tower,’’ with 
VIRGINIA VALLI--“The Reckless 
Age,” starring REGINALD DENNY 
~"*Butterfly,’” starrmg LAURA LA 
PLANTE and NORMAN KERRY 
-~Mary Roberts Rinehart's fine story 
“Kent Unknown,’’ starring VIR- 
GINIA VALLI and PERCY MAR- 
MONT. And write me what you think 
of them. 


Beautifully iilastratsd Universal Pictures 
booklet sant you on request. 


- / , 
(¢ : Rae 


(To be continued next week) 
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didn't know; but in view of the sudden dose 
of youth which was eating ma lately, this 
sight didn’t sooth my tired nerves any. But 
it did put mein mind of this maharahrah we 
was scheduled to dance for, and I at once 
slipped old heey a few questions. 

“Say, buddie,” I says, “how about this 
Royal Swain of Damphur we are to go 
visit? Is he a right man, or what?” 

“Oh, he’s right enough, I guess—good as 
any of these galoots,” says Mr. Hawk. 
“But you better take him a present. It’s 
customary with the rajahs. the get kind 
of nasty if you don’t; and besides, it’s an 
investment. If you take ’em something 
that tickles their fancy, they are very apt 
to slip you something handsome in return— 
a hatful of rubies or a coupla ropes of 
pearls. Yep, it’s good dope to take ’em a 
present.” 

“What do you think would be a good 
idea to pack up for him?” I says, already in 
my mind appearing at the Annual Motion 
Picture Bali clad mostly in rubies. “I yote 
we send him a wire and ask him what is his 
favorite fruit.” 

“That would never do!’’ says Hawk, al- 
most getting excited. “‘ Besides, there ain’t 
no wire to there. We go most of the ways 
on elephants when we leave the railroad 
and strike south. Damphur is a long ways 
off and a bother to get to; but Goldringer 
feels it is going to be well worth all the ex- 
pense, because of the publicity we will get 
out of it—it’ll be a big story.” 

“But Goldringer don’t have any of the 
bother,” says Jim. 

“Yeh, and he don’t have to ride them 
elephants either,” I says. 

“Don’t worry over the elephants,” says 
Hawk. “You forget I was with the ele- 





phants in the circus, the time I got my 
heart broke. Well, as I was saying, the 
elephants will mind me, and of course I am 
going along.” 

“But how about the present?” I says, 
my mind still, as it were, reconstructing 
rubies and pearls. “These cheroots, or 
whatever they call the native kings—they 
are kind of savages, ain't they? How about 
a nice alarm clock and some rubber bands 
and a few kegs of rum? Manhattan was 
bought for less.” 

“Oh, you got the wrong idea entirely,” 
says Hawkie. ‘They are rich as the devil, 
and a lot of them is college boys as well. 
I'm a thoughtful guy, I am, and I realized 
you would have to take old Peekaboo a 
mere trifle, so I have it all picked out and 
ready for you. You show here tonight and 
tomorrow and then we start for Damphur, 

resent and all, and get back just before the 

oat sails. Maybe I'll sail with you. When- 
ever I think of that girl at home—but ah, 
no more of that!” 

“Sure!” says Jim. “‘ Where is the present 
for his niblick? Can we see it?”’ 

“Why not go around now, before tiffin?”’ 
says Hawk. “I'll show you the rest of the 
sights at the same time.” 

ell, we set out then, in a vintage Amer- 
ican automobile of about 1905, over the 
rattle of which I could hear Mr. Hawk 
humming something to the effect that he 
had kissed her where she stood on the road 
to Etcetera; and you would of thought he 
would of outgrown it in nearly forty years, 
but it seemed he hadn’t. Anyways, he 
showed us the Pagodas, for it seems there 
is two of them, both looking like big enor- 
mous gold dinner bells of the ranch or 
boarding house design, with black priests 
in yellow bath robes taking anything they 
can get at both places, and the courtyards 
more like circuses or markets than is cus- 
tomary with our own religious institutions 
back home. It was a wow of a town, any- 
ways, and the ladies actually do smoke 
whackin’ white cheroots, only they come in 
brown as well, two for one cent and of a 
size to make a American politician n 
with envy. Believe me, if some of our 
party bosses could only get a-hold of a few 
whacking white cheroots, average measure- 
ments ten inches by two, why their political 
strength, which is admittedly recogniz- 
able by the size of the cigars they chew 
on, would be more than doubled. 

ell, at length Mr. Hawk says Jalan 
perlahan perlahan kiri to the driver, and 
this was not the insult it sounded, but 
merely please drive us slowly to the left. And 
the black-faced number on the driver's 
seat did it, and pretty soon we stopped in 
a lovely park, all coco palms, insects, dust 
and big cages. Hawk made us get out. 

“The present is in here,” he explained. 
“T got a deposit paid on it, so I hope you'll 
think it’s jake.” He led us along quite a 
| ways then, and all of a sudden we turned a 
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corner and stopped. ‘There it is!”’ says 
Hawk. “‘Come on, cutie!” 

At first I thought he was speaking to me, 
but he wasn’t. He was speaking to a gi- 
raffe—a live one, spots and all. 

“Ts that what the deposit is paid on?” 
says Jim. 

“It is!” says Hawk. “And she’s a fine 
specimen too. Come here, Eiffel, and 
to the folks. I called her Eiffel 

ower,” he goes on, “after the one in 
Paris. Ain’t she the living picture of it 
though? The way her legs straddle, and 
all! Of course, she’s only a baby; but 
soon’s I heard the rajah wanted one for his 
menagerie, I come ight out here and put 
up a hundred bucks on her. The price is 
five hundred; but I guess as it is all for 
publicity we can charge it to overhead, if 
you like.” 

“If you can charge up as high a head of 
cattle as that one, you’re going some!”’ says 
Jim. “Say, Hawk, you ing out here so 
far ain’t kept you from working into the 
true spirit of the motion-picture business 


ny, I see. 

“Ah, well, a broken heart must have 
something to compy itself with,” he says. 
“ How about it, Eiffel?” 

Eiffel looked at Jim with eyes as ex- 
ressionless as a pair of shoe buttons. If 
er heart was broken, her neck certainly 

was not. As for her legs, a person looking 
at her knees couldn’t say for sure. They 
was certainly not of a shape to get by in 
the gerd poy as she was, and if the 
rajah wanted her he could have her, it was 
all the same to me. 

“If the Duke of Damphur likes wild ani- 
mals,” I suggested, “‘why not take him a 
tourist off our boat? We got a couple we 
could spare.” 

“What with the perfume some of them 
have to sell,” says Jim. “I guess the kink 
prefers the regular zoo variety.” 

“Jim!” I says indignant. ‘What a vul- 
gar thing to sey! You know it’s not refined 
to make such remarks, and I wish you'd 
also remember it. A fine line that would be 
to spring before the maharahrah! Cut 
that rough stuff, dear, and remember your 
refinement!’ 

“Well, buy a pink ribbon and an atom- 
izer for Eiffel, Hawk,” says Jim. “And 
we'll lead her to old Mister Jewel Case him- 
self. And now I’d like to see the stage of 
the local opera house if me and Marie’ are 
to Fam it in the evening.” 

hen Hawk says all right and paid for 
Eiffel, but left her temporarily laying where 
she stood, and we went off to rehearsal, 
around the two Pagodas which, no matter 
which way you turn in Rangoon, they are 
always there; and I kept humming over in 
my mind by the Shew Dagon Pagoda look- 
ing westw at the sea, or no, maybe it 
was by the old Soulay Pagoda looking east- 
ward by the sea, but not liking to ask which 
was correct. 

When I got back to the hotel I commenced 
looking around for ma, and after a mild 
struggle with hotel numbers written in 
Malay or Hensfoot or some strange lan- 
guage, I located her; and believe me I lo- 
cated her several minutes before she done 
the same by me. She was looking out the 
window, still as a statue, and when I come 
up behind her she give a start like a cop 
with a pint on his hip. 

“My, you pretty near give me heart 
failure!” she says. 

“Ma Gilligan!” I says. “I hope I do! 
Heart failure of the right kind. The idea, at 
your age, making a out of yourself!” 

“Why fool?” says she, “I can’t he’p it if 
a person noticesme,canI? I’mnomummy, 
and I got a pretty good savi account 
and a little real estate and considerable ex- 
perience. All I lack is social position, and 
out here it’s something a man could bring a 

rson, easy. There’s Lega of boys out 
ere which are only rajahs in Rangoon, but 

translated into American, it means some- 
thing like a prince.” 

“Ma!” yelled, real scared. “You 
wouldn’t think of marrying one of them?” 

“Well, weil, daughter, thinking won't 
hurt me,” says she real mild. 

But she didn’t fool me none. Ma would 
never of pulled a line like that unless she 
had something in the back of her head, and 
there is no telling what silly notions old 
folks will get. I decided right then that 
when we went to Damphur ma was goin 
to be left at the hotel. If she had her min 
on being a rajaharess I was not going to 
lead her toward any " 

But I needn’t of worried about her kick- 
ing on being left behind. Two days later I 
sprung the news that, as the poet says, on 
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the morrow and on a coupla elephants hired 
from the teakwood lumber company, I and 
Jim and Eiffel was to on our way, and 
she was to stay at the hotel with Junior. 

“Huh?” says she. “Stay here? Huh! 
That’s all right, dearie. Say, I have some- 
thing real important to tell you. I believe 
there is a prince in love with me!” 

“Ma, that’s foolishness,” I says. ‘“ What 
makes you think so?” 

“Well,” says ma, “he comes around 
every day and stands in front of the hotel 
for hours at a time, and has ever since I got 
here.” 

“No!” says I. 

“Yes!” says ma. ‘“He’s there this very 
minute. Come take a look!” 

I went to the window, and there sure 
enough was that same trick hombre I had 
noticed her spacing to the day we landed — 
the one in the red pants and aigrets. He 
was looking up at the hotel, too, and the 
minute he seen ma he grinned and bowed. 
Ma pulled me back into the room, fussed as 
a sixteen-year-old girl of the days when 
sixteen-yearlings was capable of embarrass- 
ment. 

“You see!” she says. “He’s right on the 
job. Of course he’s a lot younger than 
me x = +. 90 

“And brown!” I says, wild. 

“That don’t make no differ with these 
kind of Indians,” says ma firmly. “I’m 
thinking it over serious.” 

“Has he said anything to you?,” I 
wanted to know. 

“Certainly!” says she. “‘He says good 
morning and good evening real cute.” 

A big relief come over me at that, but 
-_ the same my fear wasn’t altogether 
ifted. If ma had it on her mind to get mar- 
ried again she was likely to go to lengths to 
do so, and here I had to beat it for the tall 
coconuts leaving her with an animated 
circus wagon standing dangerously under 
her window. But there was no help for it, 
I had to go. On the way I would get 
plenty of time to think, and there was some 
comfort in the idea maybe I would be able 
to get up a plan to save her. 

Well, morning come in the way it has of 
refusing to be put off, and it was a weird- 
looking bunch that gathered at the railroad 
station, not the least noticeable member of 
which was Eiffel. That pyramid of yellow 
fur didn’t have any pink bow on her swan- 
like neck, but she had a good substantial 
rope instead, at the other end of which was 
Mr. Issac Hawk. There was no elephants 
in sight, but only a regular railroad train; 
yet Eiffel wasn’t by no means alone in the 
animal sense, for not only was Jim present 
but eight sad-eyed lady goats in charge of 
a small native boy, and all of them yelling 
“Bla-a!” as they watched Eiffel; and no 
wonder—because, try as Mr. Hawk would, 
he couldn’t get her into the box car which 
was reserved for her. Eiffel would make a 
stab for the door, being earnestly urged 
from behind; but after the first coupla tries 
it was plain that if she did succeed in getting 
in it wouldn’t do any good on account the 
ceiling was so low she couldn’t stand up, 
and nobody in the crowd knew whether or 
not a giraffe could sit down even if suffi- 
ciently tired out. 

“T guess we ain't going to take the prince 
no present,” says Hawk, wiping his face 
and exchanging reproachful looks with 
Eiffel. “Not this one anyways.’ 

At his words a picture of the hatful of 
rubies of which he had spoke arose painfully 
in my mind, and I could just see them melt- 
ing away out of my hands like a conjurer’s, 
and the thought was a cold shower to my 


brains. 

“Oh, but, Mr. Hawk,” I hollered, wring- 
ing my hands, ‘“‘we can’t give her up! Dear 
hittle iffel! There must be some way of 
taking her. 
flat car?” 

Life and ammunition come back into 
Hawk’s face directly, and hé recommenced 
chewing on his temporarily concealed cud 
of tobacco. 

“That’s the lady!” he says. “A flat car 
is the dope. We can anchor her fore and 
aft, arid she can stand up all she pleases.” 

“Check!” says Jim, also relieved because 
of sapphire cuff links in the back of his 
slightly suppressed desires. ‘“‘Get a gang- 
plank and walk her up it. But how about 
all them goats? I ain’t unreasonably par- 
ticular about what company I travel in, 
but eight goats in a warm climate is going 
pretty strong.” 

“The goats is for Eiffel,’ says Hawk. 
“Milk. She’s young yet, and she just 
simply must have her little shot of milk. 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
Part way we are going through the wilder- 
ness, and we got to pack our own dairy 
along.” 

“Well, where are the elephants?” says 
Jim. ‘Seems to me we are shy them and 
a few snakes.” 

“Oh, we'll get the elephants up country 
a ways,” says Hawk. “And as for snakes 
I got a little sompin on the hip any time 
you want it!” 

Well, the cameras of our own staff was 
clicking on us merrily as we waved the 
a into their Pullman, saw Eiffel go up 

er gangway four directions at once, and 
then piled into our own comfortable broad- 
gauge compartment and settled down to 
the first leg of the long hot trip. 

At first everything went fine, the train, 
which was a special, floating along smooth 
and drowsy enough, gradually approaching 
a line of low hills. Jim was asleep in his 
corner with a two-month-old sporting sheet 
of a New York paper over his face, and I 
was just about keeping awake by polishing 
my nails over and over and thinking about 
ma and how could I solve her problem for 
her; and I had just come to the point when I 
had decided that if the giddy young thing 
wanted to marry, why the best way was for 
me to introduce her to some suitable party, 
when the train come to a sudden stop. 

Now this is a frequent habit with trains 
of all nations, special trains in particular; 
and so far, of course, we at first paid no 
attention. But it continued stopped for so 
long this time that I felt a instinct to shove 
back the shutter and look out, and I at 
once noticed that we was not at a railroad 
station, or even,.that I could see, at a water 
tank. Instead, there was a low tunnel just 
ahead of us, and a bunch of natives in 
bright colors, and also bright voices, was 

athering up towards there. I pulled my 
fond in and give the reposeful coils of Mr. 
Hawk, who was sleeping across the isle, a 
dig. Very slowly and crumpled he un- 
wound himself and blinked. 

“Say,” I says, “we seem to of struck a 
snag up ahead. I think maybe somebody 
had ought to go see what's wrong.” 

“That so?” says he, upright now. 
“Why, I’m supposed to be looking after 
them critters, But I guess sleep must of 
overtook me.” He picked up his big pith 
helmet and stuck it on. “Be back in a 
minute.” 

“Hey wait!" I says. “I’m coming too. 
I hate to see an accident, but it’s even 
worse to miss it.” 

I got a parasol, on account in these parts 
white folks must never be in*the sun with- 
out one, and leaving Jim lay, I and Mr. 
Hawk hurried for the Orient up to the head 
of the train and there in a minute we seen 
what the trouble was. The engine had got 
into the tunnel all jake, and the coal car 
and a couple of freight cars, as weil. But 
right there the train had stopped. She had 
been crawling along, and a lucky thing, 
too, for the tunnel was too low for Eiffel 
and she had refused to lower her head. 
Luckily the natives in charge of her seen the 
trouble in time to keep it from being 
chopped off by getting the engineer to halt. 
Out there, those boys are always willing to. 
And now a bunch of keepers and bearers 
was standing around Eiffel having an argu- 
ment about it with her, and so far Eiffel 
had won. 

“Have reason, oh, majestic and graceful 
beauty,” says one of these boys as we come 
up. “This bowing of your head ain’t going 
to shame you none,”’ or words to that effect 
if one was to judge from his tone. Of course, 
it was said in Heiroglyphics, or some equally 
foreign language, but even I got the drift; 
and so you would imagine Eiffel could do 
the same after hearing it spoken all her 
life. But no; Eiffel only give a sort of 
snicker like she enjoyed having her own 
way. 

“See here,” shouted Hawk, “we got to 
get her down! We better try feeding her. 
Get me some bananas.” 

The feller that had been talking to 
Liffel turned away from her and made one 
of these low sausage bows—salamis, they 
call them out there-—to Hawk. 

“Yes, but we have no bananas,” he says 
humbly. 

Hawk looked at the bird for a minute 
like he was going to kill him, but changed 
his mind. 

“Very well, then, we got to rope her,” he 
says. “Don’t anybody tell me yes we got 
no lasso!" 

Well, they got him a rope, and Hawk 
made him a running noose and started a 
Lew Cody. It wasn’t any fairer then 
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lassoing a clothes pole on account Eiffel 
was anchored. But finally he got her by 
the horns and down come her head; not 
far, but low enough for the train to move, 
anyways. Hawk handed the rope to the 
guy with the hot original line and grabbed 
me by the arm. 

“Hold her fast!’’ he hollered as he 
dragged me baek toward the compartment 
and helped me in, just as in the midst of 
much fancy yelling the train commenced 
to move. 

Well, Eiffel didn’t give us no more trouble 
that day until well towards evening. We 
had by this time left the train at a place 
called Malairia—something that sounded 
like it. Anyways, the place certainly looked 
it; and here we changed to the elephant 
express and started through a forest pri- 
meval which distinctly lacked the mur- 
muring pine and the hammock, or whatever 
them trees was that Shakspere had in the 
w. k. poem. This forest may have been 
prime all right; but it certainly was evil, 
not to mention the way a person felt riding 
through it on a elephant. You sit in a little 
house on the elephant’s back called a how- 
dah, because as soon as you are in it and the 
elephant starts to get up you think howda- 
hell am f going to stand it, and your friends 
say howdah you feel, and ete. And all the 
ways to camp I kept thinking about that 
other famous poem about: 


The elephant sneezed 

And fell on his knees 

And what became of the menkey, monkey, 
monk? 


Only, of course, I put myself in the 
monkey’s place. 

Well, finally we come out on a big plain 
where we was to spend the night, and 
Hawk grew a heart and called a halt, and 
the bearers commenced setting up tents 
and so forth, and it was time to feed Eiffel 
and put her to bed. 

One of the bearers picked out a nice, 
obliging-looking goat and led her up to 
Eiffel with the air of offering the giraffe a 
meal on a silver platter. The idea, see, was 
Eiffel should go to it and help herself. But 
there was nothing doing. Eiffel was too 
high or the goat was too low, either one or 
the other, and they couldn’t seem to con- 
nect. The goat was one of them sporty, 


‘underslung models with a strong chassis 


but very little clearance; and Eiffel, no 
matter how she straddled, couldn’t make it, 
and give much the appearance of a young 
steam shovel that hadn’t been placed quite 
right for the job. For a while it looked like 
Eiffel wasn’t going to eat; until Jim, his 
cuff links still at heart, volunteered to milk 
the goat, which he did, afterwards sitting 
in the low crotch of a tree and holding the 
pailso’s our present could drink comfortable. 

Well, camping in a tropic wilderness 
ain’t so bad, especially where there is a lot 
of servants and a moon. Jim only seemed 
to crave the first part, however, and went 
to sleep, probably to dream about giraffes, 
directly we had eat. But I and Mr. Hawk, 
being of two romantic dispositions, set 
quite a while in the moonlight, digesting 
our curry and talking. 

“Romance is a queer thing,’’ I says with 
a comfortable sigh. “‘And there don’t seem 
to be any age limit on love, does there?” 

I was thinking of ma of course; but 
Hawk took it to himself. 

“T suppose you think I am an old fool,” 
says he, “for still being in love with that 
girl back home after all these years.” 

“No, I don’t,” I says softly. “I think 
it’s just wonderful. But she’can’t be a girl 
any more, you know.” 

“True!” says he. “But that don’t make 
any differ. To me she is always the same 
and would be if I was to meet her. Why 
I can see her now, in her pretty white dress 
and one of them pink crape-paper roses in 
her yellow hair! That’s been my — 
spirit for forty years—that image has. 
don’t claim to of been no saint, not by any 
means. But the thought of her has kept me 
from a lot of harm, just the same. A feller 
needs that kind of thing, especially in the 
East. Sort of fall to pieces if you ain’t got 
someone to ty besides God. And, 
thank Him, I have had Amanda.” 

‘“‘Amanda!"’ I says, startled at the men- 
tion of ma’s name. “Why, I—I—what did 
you say the name of the feller she turned 
you down for was?” th 

“A red Irishman by the name of Gilli- 
gan!” 

For a moment I couldn’t speak, but I 
thought rapid. He was talking of ma be- 
yond a doubt! Why, if it come to that, if 
ma hadn’t changed her mind, I might of 
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been sitting by my pa that very minute! 
What should fs about it? At first I was 
going to tell him, and then some instinct 

eld me back. I had ought to play the 
game real careful if I was to bring them two 
together after all these years, and every in- 
stant that idea looked better to me. I sure 
did like Mr. Hawk in spite of him sleeping 
so much and so loud; and since he was all 
jake, it certainly would be a relief to get 
ma off my hands. 

“How would you like to see her again?” 
I asked him after a little. “‘Wouldn’t the 
shock be too great?” 

Suddenly he come to life and grabbed 
me by the arm. 

“You know her?” he says. 
where is she?” 

“Back in Rangoon,” I says. He jumped 
right up. “But hey there, you!” I says. 
“You can’t go back tonight!” 

“TI got half a mind to,” says he, sitting 
back, however. “Go on, tel! me what you 
know.” 

“There is a lady on our ship by that 
name,” I says, cautious. ‘‘But she don’t 
look as you describe her—not quite. She’s 
blond, though.” 

“Of course!” says he. 
still married?” 

“No, she’s a widow.” 

“Thank heaven!” says he. “I'll be after 
her the minute I get back!” 

“Better go easy,”’ I says. “Let me fix it 
up for you to see her first, Mr. Hawk. 
Leave the arrangements to me.”’ 

“All right,” he says, shaking my hand 
pretty near off. ‘And heaven bless you for 
it, my child!” 

We traveled pretty next day, all of us 
happy, me in especial on account I had ma 
practically settled and off my mind; and 
even Eiffel give us no trouble to speak of 
outside of getting stuck in the mud and we 
being obliged to see she was properly mani- 
cured before reaching Damphur and com- 
ing in sight of the palace, which was in a 
big immense fort with walls outdoing any 
statistics I had ever seen. 

It was late afternoon when we got there, 
and I was a lot relieved to find out the 
rajah boy wasn’t going to grant us any am- 
bulance until after the show. In the mean- 
while a lot of boys and girls dressed like 
they was on their way to the Vanderbilt's 
costume ball, but it was their regular work- 
ing clothes, showed us to a bunch of open- 
faced Oriental rooms and they give me a 
personal maid called an ayah. I soon found 
out that was all she could say, a-yeh being, 
as everyone knows, New York for yes. But 
she helped me fine, just the same; and 
scared as I was, it didn’t seem no time at all 
before our show was over and a big success 
in the maharahrah’s private theater, and we 
was getting ready for the private ambu- 
lance. 

This was held in the main ballroom of 
the building, and as I and Jim stood just 
outside, in our best nifties, I give Jim one 
final word of warning. 

“Now don’t forget your refinement!” 
I says. ‘“‘Remember, this is the real class, 
and watch your step and grammar!” 

“Aw, shut up!” Jim whispers back. “I 
can be refined as anybody!” And then the 
doors of the scantum was thrown open for 
us to go in. 

Well, I have often heard that the odor of 
sanctity can smell to high heaven, and this 
one certainly did. The Eastern girls, espe- 
cially the members of the famous harem 
family, are strong for scent, to put it 
mildly, and they was about sixty of them 
in the room. And it was a room, not a kind 
of wholesale divan establishment like I had 
expected, but with chairs of light oak and 
red plush such as these Eastern putantakes 
generally prefer; and on the biggest, which 
would of peek a throne only it was first a 
morris chair, sat a young feller with a tur- 
ban, and pearls all over his coat, and them 
fancy wrap-around pants they wear, and 
red shoes. He was so like ‘all the former 
young rajahs I had ever seen that I ex- 
pected any minute he would get up and 
commence to sing in a tenor voice. But no. 
As me and Jim in our best soup and fish 
trailed up towards him with only Hawkie 
to guide us, and he refusing to do that, but 
tagging along behind like an old coward, 
H. "iL. Peekaboo, or whatever his name 
was, turned his jeweled head to an old 

azabo with a beard who stood beside him 
ooking like the local Santa Claus, and 
taking a long cigarette holder out of his 
ruby, I toe | lips, says, “‘Skillibouch,” or 
something to the old boy, who says 
“Check,” in his own way, and then the 
(Continued on Page 55) 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
prince stood up and give us his leisurely 
attention. 

“Ah, madame,” he says to me, “Jl me 
fait grand plaisir de vous voir. Parlez-vous 
francais?” 

“Non,” says I, meaning none. “Habla si 


espanol?” 
“Non,” says he. 
“Neither do I, kid,”’ I says. ‘“ How’ll we 


say it then?” 

“T’ll translate, see,” says Mr. Hawk. 
“‘T guess I can understand his French. The 
chances are it won’t be any better’n mine.” 

Then he turned to the raj. 

“Shoot, old dear,” he says, or the French 
equivalent, and the rajah let out a hot line, 
polite in tone, but swift as a hailstorm. 
Hawk scratched his head, first to one side 
and then on the other, 

“Well,” he says, ‘‘the old boy says thank 
you very much for the giraffe; it’s just 
what he wanted. He says it’s a giraffe tray 
chick, a giraffe of exquisite design, and I 
guess he’s asking us to sit down, near’s I can 
make out.” 

Well, we could make out that much our 
own selves, on account we could read sign 
language as good as Hawk, and the raj 
was going through the motions. 

“Did he say anything about a fair ex- 
change being the usual thing with him?” 
says Jim in a loud whisper as we took 
ome pon. “Anything about any rubies, 
en: ’ 

“Shush!” I says, “Be careful, kid, this 
ain’t any Christmas toy department where 
you can go up and ask the local Santa Claus 
for what you want in your stocking.” 

Well, whether maybe the prince under- 
stood more English then he let on, or not, 
he started up another string of language, 
every word a pearl, it seemed; for after 
Hawk had listened as fast as he could, but 
was obviously about three sentences behind 
the whole time, he give us the benefit of as 
much as he had understood himself. 

“It seems his highness is so tickled with 
your gift he has give orders to have the 
treasurer hunt up the rarest, most unusual 
thing he can find, and send it down to the 
boat for you,” says he. “I can’t quite get 
what he calls it, but I bet it will be good.” 

“Tell him ten thousand fancy thanks,” 
I says, smiling at the raj and making polite 
motions with my hands. “He's very kind, 
and we certainly do appreciate it.” 

“‘And tell him check on that from me,” 
says Jim, and Hawk told his highness some- 
thing like it in French that I could come 
pretty near to understanding myself. 

“Madame et m’sieu,” says Hark, 
“thanky you tres much. Eels sont. plus 
grateful de a la mode.” 

The raj smiled and nodded, as though to 
say he got us perfectly. Then he clapped 
his hands and give some orders to a bird 
which I took to be the palace head waiter. 

“T guess I got that over all right,” says 
Mr. Hawk with pride. “But it’s a funny 
thing, I can understand French a whole lot 
better than I can speak it; and, as for read- 
ing, why I can certainly do that, especially 
when alone by myself.” 

And after he had got that conventional 
American remark off his chest, why the 
trick butler, or whatever he was, led in a 
procession of swell food and we fell two, as 
the saying is, beginning with curried fish 
and ending, I expect, with curried ice 
cream—or so I imagine it to of been, not 
eating desserts myself; but everything else 
was—and topping off with toothpicks. The 
rajah and Jim had a regular match at it, 
the raj, who had ate most of his food with 
histwo hands, usin 
a prety im pa 


THE SATURDAY 


Manners are only a way of being uncomfort- 
able gracefully, anyways. 

Early next morning we heaved aboard 
the elephants and was on our way. 

Well, it’s exciting to go some place; but 
it’s generally dull coming back, which was 
our case exactly, and none of us didn’t have 
much to say only I hope we get back in 
time for the boat all right, or what do you 
suppose the rajah will send us, rubies or 
diamonds, and once in a while Mr. Hawk 
would get me alone a minute and remind 
me I was to fix up that date for him. It 
was easier traveling without Eiffel and we 
made better time, and while I won’t say 
before we knew it, still, before we knew it 
too well, we was back in Rangoon and I 
was hunting up ma, wondering busily what 
I was going to do about her and Mr. Hawk. 

Of all things in the world, what should I 
find but ma not alone in her room but also 
in tears amounting to hysterics. The 
blinds was down, she was down—face down 
on the bed, and beside it, just outside the 
mosquito netting, was a tray of food, actu- 
ally untouched! By that sight I knew some- 
thing was pretty bad, but I had no idea 
what. At first she wouldn’t tell me nothing 
only Oh! Oh! The brute! and so I natu- 
rally supposed the Prince of Whosis had 
gone back on her; but no, when I went to 
the window and looked out, there he stood, 
red pants, cat’s whiskers and all, as per 
usual, looking up at the hotel. This was 
pretty near too much for me, and going out 
I set down on the edge of the bed. 

“Ma,” I says, “leave off that yelling 
and tell me what’s wrong.” 

“Oh, I should never of done it!” says 
she. “I ain’t got the sense of a rabbit!” 
aL know that,’’ I says. ‘“‘What’d you 
do?” 

“T sent the nctice to the New York 

apers!”’ says she. ‘‘And now it turns out 
e ain’t a prince at all, he’s the traffic cop!” 

“What?” says I, intelligence beginning 
to reach me. ‘“ Do you mean to say the boy 
in the red pants outside ——” 

“Just that!” says ma. “I thought he 
was there every day on account he was stuck 
on me, when all the while he was merely on 
duty. And I sent a notice to the papers, 
thinking I would be a pneu against your 
will if necessary, and if it was already in the 
papers you couldn’t stop me, and ——” 

“Ma, be still and let me think,” I says. 
“That’s a nice mess you got us into! But 
there is a way to get us out—or at least to 
make things less worse. You get up and get 
dressed and tale up your very prettiest and 
come downstairs. Then I want you should 
walk slowly up and down the front of the 
hotel until I come for you. Now mind you 
do exactly as I say, and I think I can brin 
you a big surprise that will make you fee 
a lot better.” 

“All right, dearie,”’ says ma. “ But thank 
heaven that cop will be off duty in twenty 
minutes or I couldn’t do it on a bet!” 

Well, while ma was dolling up, I hopped 
along downstairs and found Ike Hawk 
waiting for me all excitement. I dragged 
him to a window in the café and we sat 
down there to watch the crowd. 

“Now,” I says, “you keep an eye out 
and see if you recognize this lady I was 

aking of when she comes. I made sure 
e’d show during the next few minutes— 


” 


8 
8 
watch out now! 
“Oh, I’m a-watchin’!” says he, his face 
all lit up. “I'll know her in a minute!” 
Then we quit talking and I just looked 
at his face. And somehow as I done so I 
felt kind of sick over what I had started. 
There was something in his expression had 
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me worried, it was so saintlike and fine. 
The ideal that had been eating him all these 
years was no joke, that was plain, and 
meant really everything in his life. And 
here I was, ready to deliver him over to two 
hundred and forty-eight pounds of ma— 
fussy, greedy, irresponsible ma, if she was 
my own mother and a darling, really. Was 
I doing right? I wasn’t sure, and the more 
I thought about it, watching his shining 
eyes, the more I didn’t think so; and when 
ma finally launched herself into the crowd 
and n promenading I was frantic to 
save him and his dream from the old girl. 
But I need not of troubled. At ma’s ap- 
pearance ne never turned a hair, and after 
about ten minutes he turned to me. 

“Ain’t she coming?” he says. 

“Mr. Hawk,” I says, “she is out there!” 

“Oh, no, she ain’t!” 
her in a minute!” 

“But she is!” I says. “The lady I mean 
is the one in the big pink hat.” 

He took a long look without saying a 
word. Then he got up, shaking his head 


sadly. There was not a shadow of doubt | 


in his eyes. 


“No,” he says sadly, “it’s not the same. | 


I knew it was too good to be true. That 
ain’t the Amanda Gilligan I used to know 
with the Amazon Brothers’ Circus. She was 
aslim gil. you know, with a pink paper rose 
in her 

“I guess you're right,” I says with a 


choke in my voice. “I’m sorry, Mr. Hawk.” | 
sorry for me,” he says, hold- | 
ing out his hand with a little smile. “There | 
ain’t many of us get the chance to keep our | 


“Don’t 


ideals.” 


Then he went off and I just sat there a | 


spell, wondering, while ma kept on parad- 
ing until Jim come rushing in to say that if 
we didn’t hustle we would miss the boat. 
Well, it wasn’t until we was on board and 
the gangplank was pretty near ready to be 
pulled that we heard anything from the 
raj; and then, at the very last minute, up 
come Santa Claus, all out of breath with a 
bundle under one arm and an interpreter on 


the other. This lad give us the bundle and | 


the dope, all of it in a fearful hurry. 


“The honorable grand visor and treas- | 
urer ask me to discover to you,” panted | 
the boy, “that he have follewed you im- | 


mediately to Rangoon and have personally 


searched the bazaars to carry out his royal | 


highness’ order that you are to have some- 
thing most rare. He have finally secured 
it and now humbly presents it. We must 
hurry, and beg you to excuse us!” 

Well, we excused them all right, grabbed 
the package and started to open it. 


“No!” says Jim. “Not up here. Come 


down in the cabin.” 

That seemed like a wise crack, so we did 
it, locking the door behind us and sitting 
down cautiously before undoing the hand- 
some piece of silk in which the old boy had 
it wrap Cover by cover Jim took it 
off, my heart beating so fast I could mae | 
stand it, and then the treasure lay exp . 
Santa Claus had followed orders all right, 
and got us the rarest articles in Burma—a 
nice nickel alarm clock and a quart of 
Jamaica rum! 

Well, for a long time the neither of us 
said a word, and there was the most imper- 
fect silence imaginable. Then all at once 
it was broke by the band, up on deck, 
commencing to play On the Road to Man- 
dalay. Jim made the first move. He first 
felt in his vest pocket and brought out a 
toothpick. 

“Jim!” I says automatically. 
pick your teeth! It ain’t refined!” 

“Refined, hell!’ 
says Jim. ‘‘The 


“Don't 





one with a diamond 
in the butt, and 
winning out over 
Jim and a quill by 
an easy tooth and a 
half. The boy’s 
coat might be a reg- 
ular costume one, 
but his table man- 
ners was distinctly 
native; and I 
couldn’t help but 
think ain’t it 
strange, what is po- 
lite in one country 
would queer you for 
life in another. The 
milk of human 
kindness is the only 
international bev- 
erage and the only 








rajah done it right 
along!” 

That stopped me 
for amoment, while 
the tune played 
merrily on, bring- 


to my mind. Sud- 
denly I thought of 
something. 

“‘Jim,’’ I says, 
‘did Shakspere 
write that song, or 
Ella Wheeler Wil- 


cox?” 


our ignorance!’’ 
esays, shoving the 


the porthole. ‘*That 
song was writ by 








universal gauge of 
good behavior. 


Silver Lake in the Celorado Rockies 


Irving Berlin, of 
course !”’ 


says he. “I'd know | 


air. This is someone quitedifferent.”” | 


ing vague memories | 


‘*Don’t show | 


raj’s present out | 
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‘What is right ~ 
what is wrong 
after shaving ? 





HE chief wrong quality in 

most of the things men use 
after shaving is that they absorb 
moisture from the skin, This 
is especially true of powder 
preparations. 


The chief right quality in our 
new preparation, Aqua Velva, 
is that it conserves the moisture 
of the freshly-shaven skin. In 
this, it is in accord with our re- 
search and with high scientific 
opinion. After shaving the skin 
needs its moisture retained. 


Aqua Velva does everything a scientific 
after-shaving preparation should de: 


—tingles delightfully when applied 
—tives first aid to little outs 

—protects the face from cold end wind 
—keeps the face like velvet all day 
—prevents face shine 

| —delights with its man-style fragrance 


Try the free 150-drop test bottle of 
Aqua Velva. It will be very welcome at 
this time of year. Use coupon below or 
a postal, 

The large S-ounce bottle at your 
dealer's is 50¢ (60c in Canada). Costs 
almost nothing a day—only a few drops 
needed By mail, postpaid, on reveipt 
of price f your dealer is out of it, 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use 
after shaving 






By the makers of 
Williams Shaving 











Soaps 

Test bottle FREE 

We will send you a 
150-drop test bottle Free 
if you will send us your 
name and address in the 
coupon below. Address 
The J. B. Williams Co., 
Dept. T, Glastonbury, 
Conn. (Canada Mt 
Patrick St., Montreal), 


Name 


Address 
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Now she knows it is |" 
safe to leave them— 


Her precious children--- what if some- 
thing should happen to them while 
she was out for the afternoon? 
Sooften she had told herself her fears 
were groundless. And yet—the 
furnace. What if the maid should 
forget to check the fire? Or perhaps 
it might go out entirely. How re- 
ieoel she was each time she came 
home to find everything was all right. 
And yet—the next time? Always 
there was that haunting fear to 
spoil her pleasure. 
¢ ¢@ ¢ 

Now she knows it is safe to leave 
them. For the dependable Minne- 
apolis Heat Regulator never forgets 
to watch the fire. It automatically 
controls dampers and drafts; keeps 
the temperature uniform. The dan- 
gers from an overheated furnace or 
boiler are avoided. Rooms are never 
too hot or too cold—-just right for 
comfort and health. No worries 
about heat regulation. Less work. 


The) NEAPOLIS™ 
ZAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of ihe Neating Pant” 
The remarkable thing about it is this: 


it might be classed as a luxury, con- 
sidering the comfort and convenience 
it brings; yet it actually saves money 
for those who enjoy its benefits. This 
is fully explained in the interesting 
booklet, “The Proper Operation of 
the Home Heating Plant,” which’ 
contains simple mies for saving 
fuel. Mailed free on request. 
Dependable autemaiic 
contrel is a necessity on 
oil burners. Leadiug 
makers furnish the 
Minneapolis as stand- 
ard equipment. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT 


REGULATOR CO, 
Beiablished 1885 
2803 Fourth Avenue, South 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. j 


Sold and instslied by branch 


by tn principal cities acd 
000 heating contractors. 
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TWO GIRLS TO ONCET 


| It consisted simply of a short question and a 


| anyone else; 








shorter answer. She had never looked at 
it was unthinkable that she 
ever would. He had never looked at any- 
one else; it was unthinkable that he ever 
would. But if it was necessary to say the 
words, as his father had hinted in no un- 
certain terms, why, he would say them. 
He would say them that very afternoon. 


| He would take her off behind the barn or, 


better, down to the apple orchard—the 
early Jonathans o ught to be getting ripe 
now —— Hestirred uneasily and reflected 
hollowly that it had been an hour since he 
had tasted food. 

A flutter of blue suddenly materialized 
from a vine-draped porch some yards dis- 
tant and ran purposefully toward a gate. 
Between the flutter and a black marcelled 
bob snapped roguish eyes as the matri- 
monial equipage slowly approached. Black 
hoop earrings clattered against pink cheeks 
only less vivid in hue than the lips which 
called in greeting: ‘‘Why, hel-lo, Oscar! 
I ain’t seen youse fur a year back a’ready. 
Ain’t you swell, though? 

Even then Oscar’s eyes made a hurried 
detour to the Poffenbarger house before he 
fully identified his erstwhile sleek-haired, 
sallow schoolmate. He made a belated 
dive toward his straw sailor with the butt of 
his whip and knocked it from its precarious 

rchupon hisknobby forehead. Itbounced 

rom the rim of the wheel and rolled in 
pn circlet toward a trim near-silk 


“‘Here’s your hat, but I nee you ain’t in 
no hurry, was you?” she exclaimed face- 
tiously. “My, I have glad to see you! I 
thought a many times about youse, Oscar, 
this months back a’ready.” 

Oscar vented an indeterminate sound 
and gazed even more incredulously at the 
elegant creature. 

Yes, it goes awful fash’nable up to 
Yingstown, but some way I couldn’t never 
forget them spitballs you throwed at. And 
don’t you mind of how you used to eat that 
¢ “es where I let it in the lunch 
pail?” 

For the first time Oscar’s eyes gleamed 
with a normal expression. “I mind to that 
cheesecake,” he admitted. “Your mom 
now, she was awful smart ower makin’ that 
there.” 

“She’s a-bakin’ one now,” murmured 
Miss Lettie. “‘She makes it fur me to wear 
on the table if somebody comes a-wisitin’ on 
a Sunday.” 

Baking on the Sabbath? Was he ‘in the 
very purlieus of the Evil One, then? Oscar 
strove to expel from his nostrils the tainted 
air. He reached for his hat. 

“I got a date,” he said stiffly. 
date fur every ewe f yet.” 

Miss Lettie looked down upon the hat, 
smoothing it round and round with the 

»ink tips of her fingers. ‘ Ain’t Minnie the 
feck piece?"’ she sighed. “Of course the 
tony fellers at Yingstown ain’t runnin’ with 
just only one girl, even where they’ve 
passed their promise to her. But them new 
styles ain’t got to Heitwille yet.” 


“IT gota 


on is here plenty enough,” grunted 
Oscar pyally, * ‘but morals is here too. I'll 
be sayin’ youse good-by now.” 


“Oh, I'll bet it’s the smell of that cheese- 
cake that’s kreistlin’ you,” cried Miss Lettie 
regretfully. ‘Ain't it awful how it’s all 
over the air that way? She must have just 
drug it from the oven out. Or is it, mebbe, 
them fresh rusks with the cinnamon at?” 

Behold how great a ship is turned about 
by a very small rudder! Oscar’s nostrils 
turned— Oscar himself turned—in the direc- 
tion of the odor. Drooling, he gazed upon 
Miss ‘Lettie with a glazing eye. 

“The smell of cheesecake ain’t never 
kreistled me none,” he heard himself re- 
marking in a smothered voice. 

Miss Lettie slithered through the gate 


| and hoisted a surprisingly pointed toe to- 


ward the buggy step. “Leave me see how 
your new buggy * sets. My, ain’t it a grand- 
ness, though 

Her graceful entrance into the vehicle 


| was considerably expedited at the moment. 


A clattering red roadster whirled past; the 
Wackernagel steed hoisted his scantily clad 


| tail and lunged into a —— gallop. 


| 


| 


Oscar found himself with a black hoop ear- 
ring between his teeth and some hundred 
emg of femininity clamped to his bosom. 

or could he at once te his own 


| anatomy, wy to the primal necessity of 
r 


restraining the frantic animal. Miss Lettie, 


(Continued from Page 13) 


however, proved equal to the emergency. 
Some moments later Oscar discovered that 
he was gazing deeply into the bers re | 
trough in the Poffenbarger barnyard an 
that Miss Lettie was seated closely, closely 
by his side, her hands upon the reins. Her 
— black bob ruffed out from her very 

ink cheeks; her very black eyes twinkled 
up at him; her very red lips quirked slant- 
wise as she whispered, “I was a-settin’ onto 
vow 0 lap, Oscar. Wasn’t that now just too 
awful? 

“Yes!” shouted Oscar, spewing forth bits 
of black celluloid. 

But he found it difficult to remove his 
eyes from her. He leaned damply back and 
continued to gaze at her. She continued to 
gaze at him. She said nothing. He said 
nothing. He even forgot—most astonish- 
ing!—the cheesecake. 

But, after all, not so astonishing. The 
explanation is simple. Nature, having com- 
pleted the blocking out of Oscar, was now 
about to polish off the job. That is to say, 
whereas for two years she had led him on to 
devote himself with singleness of purpose to 
the building of his body, she was now about 
to furnish that body with emotions and 
sensibilities of which he had been only 
dimly aware. She was, for instance, to in- 
still within him the subversive notion that 
a tone, a glance, may approximate in im- 
—- an apple, say, or a dish of sauer- 

raut. 

The immediate result was dire confusion. 
Oscar hazily followed Miss Poffenbarger to 
the front porch and hazily sank into a 
chair. 

“TI bet I know who that there was where 
upset the horse,” she was Piegling. “T bet 
it was now that new feller I got a interduc- 
tion with this morning onto the Luth’ran 
steps. Won’t you spare your hat?” 

Oscar surrendered the sailor. “ Every- 
body knows who that smarty Strunk feller 
is. He don’t cut no ice fur me.” 

“Nor me neither,” Miss Lettie agreed 
rere 9 “It’s easy seen he ain’t such a 

ood-looker nor neither so good-principled 
ike what you are, Oscar.” 

“But what was youse doin’ onto the 
Luth’ran steps?’’ Oscar inquired severely. 
“Don’t youse hang to the Ewangelicals no 
more?” 

“All the may folks at Yingstown is 
Luth’rans,” exp ained Lettie a trifle con- 
descendingly. “They're more refined still 
toward what the other churches is. The 
don’t jump that way nor holler at rewiw 
oncet.”’ 

Oscar gasped. Considering the fact that 
he himself at the time of his conversion had 
eclipsed the ecclesiastical record for the 
standing high jump, Lettie’s remark was 
ill-advised. 

“I don’t uphold to them fancy notions 
where the Luth’rans has got it,” he an- 
nounced, his eyes searching for his hat. “If 
they wouldn’t holler none, they wouldn’t 
git conwerted none, and if they wouldn’t 
git conwerted none, what fur good is the 
church yet?” 

“I guess nobody could come ower that 
there,” agreed Lettie. “It wonders me 
now, Oscar, how smart you was a’ready. 
If I had the chancet to set and listen on you 
a while, I bet I would mebbe git conwerted 
too.” 

Oscar’s eyes left off mos and rested 
upon his companion instead. Her long eye- 
lashes clung beseechingly to him. Oscar, 
breathing deeply, decided that it was his 
Sabbath duty to give this distracting 
heathen the means of grace. 

However, their conversation soon wan- 
dered from Evangelical doctrine. Oscar 
afterward could not recall all the subjects 
upon which they touched as they sat in the 
warm haze upon the honeysuckled porch. 
From the open door of the house behind 
him Ry: of demoralizing fragrance con- 
tinually attacked the pit of his stomach 
and thence ramified through him in in- 
toxicating shudders. Miss Lettie had defi- 
nitely indicated a midafternoon collation; 
at any moment now—at any moment —— 
It seemed improvident to leave when at 
any moment ——— 

And during one of those moments 
a spring wagon. Oscar brought the legs of 
his tilted chair down with a bang. His eyes 
swept from one shocked visage to another. 
One of them in the rear seat, rising above 
some smaller ones, stared at him with the 
smitten horror of one confronted with the 
supernatural. But even as he looked its 


square chin tilted upward and outward in 
disturbing profile. 

“That’s the Swengels, ain’t?’’ murmured 
Lettie. ‘‘Ain’t it funny how these country 
folks ain’t got no style? Now, Minnie, 
what ails her anyways, to wear such a sash 
at? Them wide sashes ain’t makin’ style 
fur years back a’ready.”’ 

Oscar clapped a palm over a sinking sen- 
sation in his midriff. ‘‘Sashes don’t make 
nothin’,” he growled. “It’s what they’re 
slung around where makes. I’d thank you 
fur that there straw of mine.” 

Lettie rocked softly, gazing upon him 
with enraptured eyes. “Och, my! But 
you’re that smart, Oscar! You look now 
80 onto the underneath of things that way, 
ain’t? It wonders me —— 

What she wondered was lost in the trum- 
peting of a heavy voice from the doorway 
at the moment: “Hello, Wackernagel! I 
s’pose you ain’t hungry or whatever?” 

Mr. Poffenbarger had one fixed policy 
in life. He never imposed upon his back- 
bone when unnecessa He now surren- 
dered that portion of his anatomy to the 
door jamb and winked genially at Oscar. 

“T am just now a-goin’, ’ faltered Oscar. 
“It’s gittin’ late on me.’ 

“There’s one thing now where a wise 
feller never does it,” Mr. Poffenbarger 
philosophized largely. “That there is to 
run away from wittles. It ain’t pega Se 
life where comes as clost to you as witt 
You can’t swaller money nur neither 
clothes, now, no, nur not even your own 
relations. Wittles is the only thing what 
vn kin git right in under your own ribs 
sti ” 


“I always heard youse was fond of your 
stummick,”’ observed Oscar politely as he 
cast a hunted glance toward the road. 

“Mom is some clever at the cheesecake,” 
contributed Lettie. The divine odor of this 
delicacy, now supplemented by the fra- 
grance of boiling coffee, confirmed her state- 
ment. 

“Well, now, I ——” Oscar’s thumb 
cruised weakly toward a rear suspender 
strap. “Well, I guess I could as sooner git 
hanged fur sheeps as a lamb still,’” he mur- 
mured dazedly as he followed the others 
into the house. 

Alas for Minnie’s six-layer memorial! 
The very memory of it was lost as Oscar’s 
enchanted eyes roved from dish to dish 
upon the table. Wieners were there, and 
scalded cheese, rusks and pickled beets, two 
kinds of pie and pepper slaw, sliced pork 
and lemon rice. To say nothing of the 
cheesecake, raised high on a glass stand in 
the midst. 

In fact, Oscar was fain to loosen surrep- 
titiously a restraining button as he followed 
Lettie a half hour later to the perch. A 
trifle dizzy with social success and strong 
coffee he swaggered to her side. Those tony 
feilers at Yingstown had hit upon some- 
thing tremendously worth while. Oh, of 
course, Lettie did not compare with Min- 
nie; there was nobody who could compare 
with Minnie; but Minnie was his; she 
would always be waiting. And in the mean- 
time —— 

“Say, I'd as sooner youse’d wear out the 
seat of that buggy as any other girl.” 

Lettie hoisted a coquettish shoulder to 
meet a coquettish cheek. ‘Oh, ain’t you 
fresh, though? Your new buggy’s awful 
swell.” 

“It ain’t no flies on it as I know of.” 
Oscar thrust his fists deep into his pockets 
and jingled a key against some pennies. 
“TI might mebbe trade it ower at a auto, 
but I wouldn’t ever consider into a little 
red bug like Strunk has it.” 

“TI should say not!’’ murmured Lettie. 
“Them things don’t make with me neither.” 

And then as though summoned by their 
thought of it, a moment later as Lettie 
reap with a head covering known 
locally as a fascinator, heralded by a wild 
fanfare of scattering poultry, appeared the 


red roadster. It stopped with a jerk and 
its driver strode up the Poffenbarger walk. 
is host- 


Oscar, ey ye turned toward 
ess. She had left his side and was teetering 
upon her heels at the edge of the porch. 

“Well, ain’t this anyhow a supprise! 
You dare come right on in.” 

“TI wasn’t comin’ fur to set.”” Young 
Strunk swept his checked knees with his 
imitation Panama. “I conceited youse 


might mebbe like a ride onto somepun 
up to date. Me, now, I’d think I was goin’ 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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The introduction by Fisher of new-type coach bodies in every 
important price class tremendously accelerates the buying interest 
in enclosed cars. For Fisher — with unparalleled facilities, resources, 
skill and experience—now brings enclosed cars to price levels 
which will go far toward making enclosed cars the exclusive type. 
That significant fact can be expected to bring about a widespread 
change in the general buying trend. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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that leads to tooth decay 


By stimulating the natural 
fluids this tooth paste 
keeps your mouth healthy 
—your teeth safe 


8 ENTISTS and physicians 
now know that only your 
own mouth glands can keep your 
mouth and teeth permanently 
clean. 

mouth glands 
all the time, 
your mouth. 


Normally your 
should be working 
constantly flushing 

But in almost everyone today 
our soft, modern diet has serious 
ly weakened these glands 

Our mouths have become dry. 
And the teeth have been left ex 
posed to the acids of decay 


It has 


only recently been rec- 


ognized that there is this simple, 
natural way by which you can 
gently aid the glands to protect 
your teeth. 

Brushing is not enough 
The effects of ordinary cleaning 
of the teeth are over the minute 
you stop brushing. 

With Pebeco the mouth glands 
are gently stimulated to protect 
the teeth day and night. Good 
healthy streams of saliva flow all 
the time. 

These natural alkaline fluids counter- 
act the acids of decay as fast as they form. 
Every day your mouth grows cleaner and 
stronger. And your teeth are kept not 
only white—but safe. 

Send today for a trial tube of Pebeco. 


Made only by Lehn & Fink, Inc. At all 
druggists. Canadian Agents: Harold I 
Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul 


Street, Toronto, Ontario 


Send coupon for free generous tube 
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on a fun’ral if I had got fur to plug along 
behind these here old-fashion’ horses.” 

“Oh, ain’t you a comic, though?” Let- 
tie tittered, clasping her hands. “To be 
sure, I'd just admire to ride onto your 
grand auto. But”’—here she threw a olent- 
ing glance toward Oscar—“‘this here’s = 
car Wackernagel. He’s just stopped by— 


| just for a minute.” 


Oscar advanced from the shelter of the 
honeysuckle, acknowledged the other’s 
start of surprise with a short nod and 
plum down squarely upon a chair. His 


| sporting blood was up. Indeed, its rushing 


tide completely inundated his conspicuous 
ears as he remarked stubbornly, “Yes, I 
am settin’ up keepin’ comp’ny with her 
this after.” 


“Oh, Oscar!” giggled Lettie. ‘“‘ You’re 


| just playin’ off a joke, ain’t not? You was 
| promised a’ready to Minnie Swengel. And 
| you said still where it wasn’t moral fur to 


set up with two girls to oncet.”’ 

Osecar’s amazed ears seemed to crawl 
higher up his head. He flattened redly back 
as she abstracted his hat from behind an 


| iron-kettle jardiniére and extended it to- 


| upon the floor by his side. 
| keepin’ me. 


ward him with the shrill reminder: ‘I 
guess Minnie is waitin’ fur youse now. And 
I wouldn’t want to keep youse.’ 

Oscar took the hat and placed it firmly 
“Youse ain't 
When I set with a girl I set 
till midnight or whenever. That’s my usual 
ordinary custom.” 

The lightsome Strunk was not one to 
darken youth's rosy hours at gloomy im- 
passe. Other young ladies doubtless were 
seated upon other honeysuckled porches. 
Oscar shortly had the satisfaction of be- 
holding his rearward checks as they bore 
swiftly toward the gate. 

His heady glow of triumph was consider- 
ably chilled, however, by Miss Lettie’s 
subsequent behavior. She sat in icy re- 
moteness, her eyes frozen to the spot whence 
the auto had vanished from sight. Oscar, 
too, lapsed perforce into silence. For the 
first time since he had blindly detoured 
from cake to cheesecake he began to cen- 
ter his attention upon the former. The 
Swengels always ate about sundown. And— 
what was the other thing he had purposed 
doing? Oh, yes, he was going to ask her to 
marry him. He guessed he’d be going. 

His fingers groped toward his hat, his 
eyes caine bie companion. Just how did one 


| accomplish a graceful leave from a hostess 


whom one has mortally offended? 
He paused, apprehensive. For at that 


| moment she had suddenly tensed upright 


and clenched her fists. But her eyes were 
upon the road. A fiery chariot was flying 
past. A chariot upon which throned Mr. 
Jacob Strunk, who swept off his hat with 
malicious triumph. And beside him-—be- 
side him!—a young woman with upthrust 
chin and eyes resolutely forward. 

Oscar leaped from his chair. He hung for 
one demoralized instant upon the edge of 
the porch. Then, venting indeterminate 
sounds, he plunged down the steps. To 
horse! To horse! 

But one cannot to horse if there is no 
horse, And there was none. There was no 
horse! Oscar became for the nonce a credi- 
table dervish as he spun about the Poffen- 
barger barnyard while his dismayed eyes 


| sought even the heavens above for the trace 


| earth which yielded the secret. 


| fled. 
| weighted down by his great feet while his 


of the vanished top buggy. 

But it was the earth and tracks upon the 
Oscar suf- 
focatingly took up their trail. At the gate 
he clamped, stockstill. The tracks turned, 
not toward the village but toward the 
Swengels’. The moral steed had plodded on 
to his rightful Sabbath destination. 

Osear stood gulping unsanitary quanti- 
ties of dust, gazing whither his girl had 

His girl! His Minnie! He stood 


Minnie tore from him at the rate of forty 


| miles an hour with another man. 


With another man! With another man! 
It was this unbelievable phrase which set 
a horrid, jagged pace for him as he lunged 
down the middle of the road after the per- 
fidious animal. With another man! His 


Minnie! 
Only one other thought, and that a semi- 
coherent one, throbbed intermittently. 


There was something horribly wrong with 
this new notion of settin’ up with two to 
oncet, after all. It had seemed altogether 
right—for him. But now—his Minnie— 
with another man! He saw quite clearly 


_ that it was altogether wrong. 


Caution slowed him as he reached the 
final bend in the road, slewed him behind 
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a grove of young sumacs, from behind 
which he peered. The horse had indeed 
stationed himself under his wonted chest- 
nut tree by the gate, from which he was 
sanctimoniously surveying the Swengel 
ménage. The front porch was populous, 
no doubt. Oscar reflected that the en- 
tire outraged family had been upon that 
wagon which had passed the Poffenbarger 
po. He dwelt with a shudder upon a 
orked beard which had pitched toward 
him from the driver’s seat. That black 
beard argued enormous vitality. Behind 
that beard, Minnie had frequently testi- 
fied, lurked a temper, large, sudden and 
cataclysmic. 

Never did athlete about to start forth 
upon doubtful hundred-yard dash draw 
more foreboding breath than did Oscar as 
he plunged from behind the sumacs into 
dash toward his buggy. Never did athlete 
have breath more promptly jerked out of 
him. As his foot plowed toward the iron 
step of the vehicle, the judgment trump 
sounded! A bass trump with something 
horribly familiar in its tone! 

He spun about and beheld—not only a 
forked beard but also an outsize mustache 
swinging loweringly over the Swengel gate. 
Behind the caaateahe, down the steps, p 
the front walk, swarmed, by the thousand, 
Swengels and Wackernagels, big and little, 
slim and fat, old, young and middle-aged. 
On they came, toward him, toward him, and 
all with fell intention in their eyes, Against 
the fence, above the pickets, below the 
— they flattened in a thin implacable 


A voice —, as of many waters 
inundated h 

“Danged ‘iit! What do you mean by 
somepun {ike this anyhow, heh? What fur 
behaviors is them, heh? Fool galnipper! 
I'll learn you oncet to go galliwantin’ with 
every flippit along the road. You hold your 
jaw now! I'll learn you to talk back up to 
me!” 

Inasmuch as Oscar was beyond any man- 
ner of talk, either back or front, up or 
down, the latter warning was superfluous. 
Moreover, his entire attention had been 
pinioned by a black furcate beard which 
pitchforked toward him at the moment: 

“Pig head! Don’t you never come mealy- 
mouthin’ around this here place no more! 
You've soft-soaped your last wittles off me, 
that I give you! It will make a good 
thrashin’ if youse ——” 

The latch of the gate clicked ominously. 
Oscar offered the prayer of the doomed. 
But it was a stout figure in black who inter- 
posed her bulk between him and terrors 
that he knew not of, and it was an agonized 
maternal voice which cried: ‘Give him 
dare fur to put in his own jaw here! Now, 
Oscar! This is some serious, but you got 
a reason, ain’t it yet, Oscar? Och, Oscar! 
Tell us now what fur a reason you anyhow 
got fur such behaviors. But put out the 
truth, Oscar! Remember you was con- 
werted and a perfesser still.’’ 

Rivulets gushed from the forlorn Oscar’s 
eyes and muddily furrowed his cheeks at 
this unexpected compassion. But truth— 
what was truth? He swallowed noisily and 
clawed at the air. 

“Conwerted,” he repeated spiritlessly. 
“You bet I was conwerted a’ready, and I 
jumped and hollered like never was. And this 
afternoon I was—well, I was—I was con- 
wertin’ some such other. That Poffenbarger 
girl plagued me fur to set and exhort at her 
or what you call it. And so I set and ex- 
horted at her all them doctrines like where 
us Ewangelicals has it, and I told her still 
where the Luth’rans was after the flesh 
yet. And then I give her up and come on 
here—and come on here—I knowed oncet 
it was my birthday —so I come on here ——”’ 
His bulging eyes frantically swept his ac- 
cusers. 

A pregnant silence had fallen, a silence 
during which expressions ran the entire 
gamut from incredulity to credulity. All 
save the expressions of the very young. 
This class represented by two immature 
Swengels gazed upon Oscar with lively in- 
terest from between the pickets, each with 
a fat thumb held lightly to the tip of a fat 
nose, thus vividly portraying the great 
American formula for masculine contempt. 

Mr. Wackernagel, heated to the boiling 
point, had not cooled perceptibly. He was 
still bubbling. 

“Such conwertin’ talk doén’t* make no 
furder with me. I told him back a’ready he 
was ketchin’ somepun if he went galli- 
wantin’. And I’m a man of my words. 
You come here to me oncet! If you go to 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Coupe for Four 1495 
Four-wheel brakes, Fisher Body with one-piece V. V. wind- 
shield, Duco finish, balloon tires, disc wheels, snubbers on front 
Springs, full automatic spark control, unit instrument panel, 
driving controls on steering wheel, automatic windshield wiper, 
permanent visor, rear-view mirror, transmission lock, dome 
light, invisible door checks, heater, and plush mohair upholstery. 











The initial satisfaction that Oakland owners find in 
their cars is only the forerunner of an enduring good 
will. For with the passing months they come to realize 
that Oakland has placed in their hands a car not 
merely as good as they had anticipated, but much better. 


Roadster $1095; Touring $1095; Special Roadster $1195; Special Touring $1195; Landau Coupe $1295; Coupe for Four $1495; Sedan $1545; Landau Sedan $1645. f. 0. b. Factory. 


Oakland Motor Car Company, Pontiac, Michigan 
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Machines in this price class have here- 
tofore offered only adding and list- 
ing service. The new Sundstrand 
Special- Junior Modei gives you these 
features p/us direct subtraction and 
automatic-shift multiplication. Un- 
doubtedly, there has never been so 
much value put into one machine sell- 
ing at such an amazingly low price. 

Like all Sundstrand machines, this 
new model has the famous 10-key 
keyboard—speedy, corvenient—in- 
surance against mistakes. 

Check over the many other advan- 
tages offered in this new model and 
you will quickly understand why it 
has met with such sweeping success, 
Note these features—-adding—listing 








with direct subtraction and 
automatic-shift multiplication | 


| Swift as a flash Oscar had scooped her into 


—direct subtraction — automatic- | about. The buggy! Upon its seat he tossed 


shift multiplication—10-key speed— | 
automatic column selection—porta- 
bility—convenient desk size—one- 
hand control—automatic subtotals 
—visible writing—forced printing of 
totals. Al] this at a lower price than 
was ever before thought possible! 


Before you buy any adding machine | 


investigate this new model Sund- 
strand. Compare it for performance, 
versatility, ease of operation, range 
of usefulness, speed and price. Our 
representative in your locality will 
be glad to demonstrate without any 
obligation on your part. 

Send the coupon or address Dept. 
B-12 for illustrated folder. 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Rockford, Lllinois, U.S.A 
Sales and Service Stations everywhere in the United States and foreign countries 
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Special-Junior Adding and Figuring Machine 
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SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO 
Rockford, lil., Dept. B-12 


Without any obligation on our part, send ilhustrated folder and complete information concerning the 
| Sundetrand Special- Junior Adding and Figuring Machine 
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work and disobey to me like as if you was 
ten years, then I sem aways up and strap 
like ‘ou was ten y 

h, you talk “dumb!” Regardless of 
her Sabbath black, Mrs. Wackernagel 
clutched her dusty offspring to her heaving 
bosom. “Ain’t you got no brains where 
youse kin git at them? Here my boy is that 
wonderful kind that he would spare out of his 
birthday even fur to snatch some onbeliever 
from the Pit. And fur that his pop up and 
talks dumb foolishness ower straps. You 
draw my breath!” 

Oscar’s own breath was drawn at the 
moment. Over the black shouider he be- 
held nosing slowly around the sumacs the 
red roadster. Its driver was turned toward 
his companion in evident expostulation, 
but he ground the vehicle to sudden stop 
as he caught sight of the populous gate. 
From the machine primly stepped Mi 
Minnie Swengel. 

“No, I don’t feel fur no pleasure ridin’, 
Oscar heard her low tone. “But I say my 
thanks fur the lift and give youse good-by. 

The roadster flashed angrily off. iss 
Swengel marched stiff legged toward the 
gate. No one moved. No one spoke. No 
group ever expressed horrified surprise more 
completely, however. It was as though the 
emotion she evoked swept space for her. 
They slanted to right and left as she walked 
through them. 

Her mother got rea and upon it 
lifted hollow voice: ‘And if here ain’t an- 
other one yet! Stop where you stand and 
tell us what it is. Is this here the world 
where I was born into it, or ain’t it yet? 
What is at the zoune | folks anyways? Here 
they go off from us fur to git a cake yeast, 
a-walkin’ onto their own moral feet, and 
here they go comin’ back a-ridin’ onto a 
insterment of Satan. What is it at you, 
anyhow? Answer me up now.” 

iss Swengel st She opened a 
haughty palm, thereupon disclosing the 
grayish lump for which she had ostensibly 
set out. With but a single flicker of an 
eyelash toward Oscar, she remarked defi- 
antl “I was pleasure ridin’ a’ready. 

‘Paesere ridin’!”” The gathe force 
behind the forked beard all but split it in 
twain. “Pleasure ridin’, she says it— 

leasure ridin’ onto a red tool of the devil! 
will see oncet if morals was morals or 
wasn’t they!” 

To the right he flailed a young Swengel, 
to the left he flailed a young Swengel, and 
blasted through the gate. His reddening 
face threw his beard into frightful relief. 
Minnie flung her arm over her eyes. 

But from under his hand she was snatched. 


,” 


his huge young arms and had whirled 


| her, sprang in himself and seized the reins. 
Down the road they careened. For a 
half mile, for a mile they dashed, wordless. 
Within the covered bridge of memoried 
lunch pails, Oscar drew rein. 
He looked at her. She did not look at him. 
She sat stiffly upright upon the extreme 
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edge of the seat, flame driving flame in her 
cheeks. 

“Marry me,” panted Osc: 

“And that I 00 4. sf he pare back. 
She drew her skirt about her, rose and 
started to dismount. 

Oscar jerked the reins in panic. The 
horse lun ie forward. Miss Swengel lunged 
backwar 

For the second time that day a slender 
young lady bounded and rebounded upon 
Oscar’s chest. He retained this one. 

He retained her though she kicked and 
squealed with extraordinary strength. 

After a moment the sagacious beast 
stopped of his own accord. For some time 
he stood, flicking an occasional ear toward 
continuous pleadings and scufflings in the 
rear. Then he turned and took a long look. 
He shook his head sadly and began im- 
patient rumination upon his bit. Even he, 
unversed in human courtship, knew that 
Oscar, proffering himself loudly and heat- 
edly in the lady 8 ear the while he clamped 
her like a merciless python, was going at the 
thing in the wrong way. 

From lack of breath and discouragement, 
Oscar paused at last, though he did not re- 
lax his ¢ grim hold. "She had gotten away 
from him once; she never would again 
until she spoke the inviolable word. But 
how could he make her? How? 

Nature, that mistress of consistency 
which had led Oscar into his series of 
difficulties by nurturing within him an 
enormous regard for food, now led him tri- 
ne org | out of said series by the same 
method. There within that covered bridge 
she drew his distracted eye to the very 
bench upon which he had so often of yore 
replenished his collapsing body. The scent 
of the cheesecake seemed hung round it 
still. And she hoisted to his lips the one 
word of ultimate appeal to the champion 
baker of Buthouse County. 

“TI have hongry,’’ he heard himself say- 
ing desolately. 

t was doubtless the only word in any 
re e which would have induced her so 

aber y to cease her struggles. For an 
—_ ible moment she lay pensive in his 


a ceased to breathe. Should he say 
more? Should he remain silent? 

His arms relaxed, but guardedly. The 
little creature within them sat up. She 
heaved to the seat beside him. Her palm 
opened; she looked down upon a grayish 
lump. 

“T’d thank youse fur to pac k me home,” 
she said with tired dignity. “I ain’t fur 
leavin’ nobody else cut that there cake.” 

She raised her arms in a faint gesture 
reminiscent of a little Goddess of Plenty 
holding forth a glistening white confection. 
And though she was seated beside him, 
Oscar’s bemused eyes saw her as though 
she were high and lifted up. He silently 
turned the horse about toward the cere- 
monial cake. 

But before he left the Swengels’ late that 
night—oh, very late—he had set and eat 
twicet off it anyways. 
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NLY nine other motor car makers did as large a 
business as Paige-Jewett in 1924. 
Some forty thousand Paige and Jewett cars were 
made and sold in the past twelve months. 


Forty-three million odd dollars was the total vol- 
ume of business of all kinds. 

And the Company’s total assets are more than 
$ 1 5,000,000. 

A new mammoth plant—the most modern in the 
industry—and new machinery and equipment now 
give facilities unsurpassed. 

An organization whose principal executives have 
remained unchanged since the beginning of the busi- 
ness sixteen years ago assures knowledge and experi- 
ence second to none. 


Here are the men—and the money—and the ma- 
chinery—to produce quality cars. (658) 


Figures estimated for last two months 
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+<# Philco “B” Batteries on Charge 


To connect the batteries to your set, throw over 
ewitches on Charging Panel (1) and pull out plug 
(2) disconnecting the Philco Charger. Simple 
as / . 

Type DX “B” Battery with deluxe mahogany 
finish case with cover (48 volts). Price $20.00 
Type DXO, without cover $16.50 


“B” Charging Panel, factory wired and ready 
for use . $2.75 


‘Recharge in your living room 
without changing a wire ! 


You need storage ‘'B”’ batteries because clear and 
distant radio reception depends on steady, non- 
drooping voltage and strong, hum-free current. 


Philco has made ‘‘B” storage batteries easy, con- 
venient and economical to operate. 


To Recharge — just throw the Charging Panel switches and 


insert the plug in the Philco NOISELESS Charger. 


five to ten cents 


Cost— 


You dott't move the batteries nor disconnect a wire. You 
avoid all danger of getting positive and negative mixed and 


burning out tubes. 


Clean, Dry and Beautiful. 


The tightly sealed glass cells 


are assembled in Adam-brown mahogany-finish cases har- 
monizing with radio cabinets and furniture. 


Built-in Charge Indicator. Tells you at a glance how much 


charge is in the battery at any time. 


fashioned hydrometer. 


Does away with the old- 


You can buy Philco ‘‘B"' Batteries and Chargers—also Philco 
“A” Batteries of similar convenience—at your nearest Philco 
Service Station, Radio on Music Dealer’s. 


Philade!phia Storage B 


attery Company 


Philadelphia 





Phileo Pressed-Class Case 
“A” Batteries 





Phileo Mahoganized-Case 
“A” Batteries 


Spray-proof Stay dry and clean always. Built Type RAR and RW for storage battery tubes. 
in Cherge Indicators In beautiful Adam-brown mahogany -finish cases 
" harmonizing with your radio cabinet 
. > ot ets e ba y tubes 00 
eee DS6 for ctorag artery tube $16 Price - $14.50 up 
vee LD44 try cell replacement” enabling ~ 

oor te get better resuite owt of dry ll tubes Philco Charge Tester —permanently mounted 
Oceeuples less apace than three dry cells and may in filler cap —avoids fussing with a hydrometer 
be installed permanently in the radio cabinet $1.00 extra 
Price $8.00 

Philco Single Charger for all B" batteries and UD44 "A" Batter 

ice, Nolecieus, Price " : $9.75 

Phileo Deuble Charger for all “B" batteries and UD86“ A" Batter 

leew -Nolsetees. Price : . $15.00 

Charger ices include plugs and receptacles. 


iLO. 
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BOBBED-HAIRED THINKING 


(Continued from Page 37) 


That is the plain truth of the matter, and 
it will do us no good either to ignore it or to 
get angry about it. The wise thing to do is 
to study this movement, thereby comin 
to understand it and learning how to dea 
with it. 

In the first place, we should remember 
that the core of this, as of all destructive 
movements, is made up of what may be 
termed born radicais. Every generation 
breeds a number of restless, highly emo- 
tional individuals, congenitally dissatisfied 
with things as they find them and forever 
seeking something new. There you have 
the born radical. He is, of course, first 
cousin to a very different type of person— 
the genuine reformer. Both are dissatisfied 


| with existing conditions and want to change 


them. The difference between them—and 
it is a very vital one—springs from their 
temperamental make-up and outlook on 
life. The true reformer, as his name implies, 
seeks to reform—in other words, to take 
existing conditions and fashion them into 
something better. His attitude is thus 
fundamentally constructive. Having a 
firm grip on realities and a just sense of 
yroportion, he distinguishes the possible 
sir the impossible and does not lose him- 


| self in vain delusions. Though his a 
eet 


may soar into the heavens, he keeps his 
on the solid ground. 

The true radical, on the other hand, is 
governed by his emotions, which tend to 
throw off the influence of reason and com- 
mon sense. However quick his intellect or 
wide his knowledge, these become more or 
less the tools of his temperamental bias. 
That is why the term ‘radical intellectual” 
is such a misnomer. The born radical is not 
an intellectual, but an emotional, and 
should be recognized as such. 


How Emotionals Perform 


Being an emotional, the radical feels an 
instinctive craving for some emotional out- 
let, on which, when once discovered, he 
concentrates with absorbing intensity. 
Paradoxical though it may appear at first 
sight, the specific nature of this emotional 
outlet is relatively unimportant. Radicals 
are largely actuated by motives quite other 
than those with which they credit them- 
selves. What they are really after is a satis- 
factory outlet for their emotional cravings, 
and it is that which really matters to them 
far more than the success of the particular 
cause that they happen to embrace. This 
is proved by the way radicals lose interest 
in an issue once it succeeds. As soon as the 
first jubilation at the victory is over, the 
true radical loses interest and casts around 
for some other issue in which to exercise his 
pent-up zeal. Here is a point which, though 
ittle appreciated, is of great significance. 
It explains more than anything else wh 
radicalism, asi the term is ordinarily used, 
varies so much with different epochs. The 
number of persons with radical tempera- 
ments probably does not vary much from 
generation to generation. It is the condi- 
tions surrounding them that determine 
what their emotional outlets are to be. In 
quiet times, when the community is un- 
stirred by intense, dramatic issues, these 
people find emotional outlets which are not 
regarded as radical at all. That is to say, 
instead of embracing some political or eco- 
nomic doctrine that may vitally affect the 
entire community, they become flat-earth 
cranks, say, or votaries of some peculiar 
sect. Of course, they are equally intense 
and fanatical in both cases, but in the latter 
ease they remain obscure and their agita- 
tion has no perceptible effect upon the 
general course of events. In times of stress 
and change, on the other hand, persons of 


| radical temperament gravitate naturally to 





| the burning issues of the day and may play 
ese 


an important pert in public affairs. T 
being just the times when multitudes of 
people are uncertain or discontented, the 
Lene se propagandists, with their fanatical 
zeal and boundless self-assurance, carry 
conviction to doubting minds and make 
many converts to their doctrines. They 
thus tend to intensify discontent, inflame 
passions, and make constructive solutions 
of current problems more difficult. 

For we must again remember that the 
radical’s attitude tends to be a more or less 
destructive one. This arises inevitably 
from his distorted, irrational outlook. The 
genuine radical takes an abnormally sim- 
plified view of life. All reality’s complexity 


and fine shadings disappear, and he sees 
the world in a blaze emotion in which 
there are only glaring high lights and ink 
shadows. The radical attitude was well 
expressed by a fanatical preacher who, at a 
climax of his sermon, shouted: “Brethren, 
in this world there are many odors. In the 
next world there’ll be just two—incense and 
brimstone!” 

Impatient of balanced judgment and 
contemptuous of prudent compromise, the 
radical displays an instinctive intolerance 
of opposition that, in the last analysis, 
knows no bounds. Thinking, as he does, in 
phrases which are merely emotional war 
cries, he drifts away from detailed, inclusive 
views of life. Ignoring or rejecting facts 
that run counter to his feelings, he loses all 
sense of proportion and comes to live in a 
world of his own making, far removed from 
the world of reality. With his distorted 
vision he sees all ills rolled together in one 
intolerable evil, not as separate phases of 
many situations in which good and evil are 
mixed. Finally, he comes to interpret all 
evil in one formula—the thing which he 
abhors and would destroy; and all good in 
another formula—the cause to which he is 
devoted. 

Here we have the full-fledged ultra- 
radical. And right here the full destruc- 
tiveness of the radical attitude becomes 
clearly apparent. For such an attitude 
tends to injure not only his converts and 
the community but also the radical himself. 
Fanatically devoted to an aim which can 
rarely be even approximately attained, 
continued failure and disappointed hope 
sour the radical zealot, envelop him in the 
gloom of despairing pessimism, and often 
drive him to insanity or suicide. 

Even more pathetic is the harm done to 
many of his converts. Multitudes of per- 
sons who might otherwise have led success- 
ful, useful lives have been swept off their 
feet by radical propaganda into unhappi- 
ness and even into ruin. Consider the ef- 
fect produced upon the individual who 
abandons America’s traditional ideals for 
the cheerless, pessimistic creed professed by 
many spokesmen of present-day radicalism! 
Our American philosophy of life is rooted 
in optimism. It is a robust gospel of self- 
respect, self-help and common sense. The 
average American believes, not that Amer- 
ica is perfect but that it is solidly built on 
sound foundations. He has confidence in 
our basic ideals and institutions, and he is 
convinced that by and through them satis- 
factory solutions to our problems can be 
worked out. This is not spread-eagleism, 
neither is it pollyanna. It is a sane forecast 
that the breed and spirit which conquered 
the wilderness, forged a nation, and brought 
that nation to its present high level will 
continue to display the intelligence and 
character needed to meet conditions as 
they shall arise. 


Disgruntled Aliens 


Now consider the numbing, chilling ef- 
fect upon the individual who abandons 
this American attitude for the tenets of 
radicalism. Losing faith in our basic ideals 
and institutions, he loses confidence not 
only in public affairs but also in his private 
undertakings. His courage and self-reliance 
are alike insidiously sapped. Believing 
himself swamped and dominated by tyr- 
anny, privilege, corruption and stupidity, 
he comes to feel that he has no chance and 
tends to lay al! his misfortunes at the door 
of some system, monstrous and mysterious, 
whose intolerable grip can be broken only 
by smashing America itself. Is it any won- 
der that, with such a negative, corrosive, 
destructive attitude toward life, the radical 
convert is apt to get in wrong with his asso- 
ciates, lose his job or his business, and ulti- 
mately go broke? 

Thus far I have, of course, been coon 
of the genuine radical, the individua 
who sincerely embraces extreme doctrines. 
These, as already stated, form the core of 
the present radical movement in America. 
But there are other types to be found in the 
radical camp, chief among these being the 
professional radical and the disgruntled 
alien. Neither of them isa radical in the true 
sense of the word. The professional radical 
has espoused the cause through motives 
of private self-interest, such as ambition 
pol « financial profit. As for the di 
alien, he usually belongs to those recent 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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You KNOW IN ADVANCE 


Dodge Brothers Motor Car owners know 
in advance what any service operation 
will cost. 


But they do not pay in advance for service 
they may never need. 


That is because Dodge Brothers do not 
believe in so-called “free” service, which 
simply means that the selling price of the 
car is so inflated that the extra profit is 
sufficient to cover “free” service costs. 


Under the “free’’ service policy, every 
owner pays a maintenance fee for the up- 
keep of every other owner’s car—and he 
pays this fee in advance. 


Under Dodge Brothers policy, the owner 
is not so penalized. He pays a fair, pre- 
determined price for service, but he pays 
only as he needs it—and he pays only 
for his own. 
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Men, HANES VALUE just 
sticks 


out all over! 


Get your hands on Hanes and you 
won't let go. Get the smooth feel of 
those flat-lock seams. Stretch those 
elastic shoulders. Pull at those double 
gussets in the thigh. Tug at the but- 
tons and the reinforced buttonholes. 
Every detail like those of highest 
priced garments. Yet Hanes is sold 
at a popular price. 

No doubt about it, Fellows. You 
can't put your underwear money to 
better use. You get comfort that’s 
real. Special features and true trunk 
sizes take care of that. You get wear, 
long after the average underwear has 
gone to the rag-bag. 

And Hanes Underwear is guaran- 
teed absolutely—every thread, stitch 
and button, or your money back. Com- 
pare the actual garments with the 5 
Famous Points. Union suits, also 
shirts-and-drawers. Three weights. 
We especially recommend the Hanes 
Heavy Weight for all practical pur- 
poses. 

Hanes Boys’ Underwear is made of 
the same materials and with the same 
care. Union suits only. Two weights 
—heavy and extra heavy. Sizes 2 to 
i6 years. 2 to 4 year sizes with drop 
seats. Also knee length and short 
sleeves. 
P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Neb swmmer, wear Hanes full-out athletic: Union Susy! 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
immigrant groups from Eastern or South- 
ern Europe which by temperament and 
tradition are so remote from us that Amer- 
ican life is to them both incomprehensible 
and distasteful. As a matter of fact, many 
of the disgruntled aliens not only have no 
radical leanings but believe in things which 
would be considered highly reactionary by 
even the most conservative native Amer- 
icans. 

The truth is that they just feel uncom- 
fortabie in their American environment and 
want to change it more to their liking. 
Nevertheless, they link up with the genuine 
radicals in common aversion to things 
American, and thus form part of the move- 
ment of protest and discontent against the 
established order. 

The underlying trend of this movement 
is everywhere the same. .It may vary 
vastly in form and intensity, ranging, as it 
does, all the way from satirical shafts aimed 
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by oversophisticated young persons at our 
corn-fed ideals to desperate plottings of 
communist fanatics for a red revolution. 
Always, however, there is present the factor 
of discontent and disbelief in things char- 
acteristically American. That is the bond 
which holds together in a sort of negative 
alliance elements which in their positive 
aims may differ enormously from one an- 
other. 

Such a movement can scarcely disrupt 
our national life, but it can do a lot of harm 
both to individuals and to the nation at 
large by souring tempers, inflaming pas- 
sions, arousing suspicions, and generally 
sprinkling dust into the political and social 
gears. It isa grave annoyance, but it can- 
not become a real peril as long as the 
average American retains his sanity and 
common sense. The best way to meet it is 
by learning precisely what it is and then 
treating it with intelligent foresight—and a 
sense of humor. 


THE BACHELORS OF DEVILHEAD 


(Continued from Page 29) 


he intended to hunt ruffed grouse, he ad- 
justed the rudder of his tail in such a way as 
to guide him downward in a gradual slant 
toward the white cloud blanket far beneath 
him. As suddenly as he had entered it, he 
passed out of the — river of wind into 
air which was practically still; and a few 
minutes later, spiraling downward, he 
plunged into the stratum of cloud. Through 
this shallow sea of vapor he dropped swiftly 
with half-closed wings and presently saw 
the familiar panorama of forested moun- 
tain and valley spread beneath him. 

Something else also he saw—something 
which immediately riveted his attention. 
Far away to the westward, just under the 
white cloud blanket, a black speck moved 
across the sky—a speck which resolved 
itself at once to Cloud King’s farsighted 
eyes as a large, long-necked, short-tailed 
bird flying at high speed with rapid, power- 
ful wing beats. Instantly the peregrine 
forgot the ruffed grouse which frequented 
the wooded slope beneath him and in quest 
of which he had traveled many miles from 
the aerie on Devilhead. Here was game 
even choicer and far rarer than the drum- 
ming cocks of the upland woods—game not 
often to be had among the mountains and not 
to be neglected when some fortunate chance 
brought it into the mountain country. 

Cloud King had no doubt that the big 
long-bodied bird, speeding westward on 
whirring wings five hundred feet above the 
long valley of the Chinquapin, was a duck. 
Even at that at distance he could see 
its contour plainly. Its shape was that of 
a duck and it flew as a duck flies. Yet it 
seemed too large to be either a wood duck 
or a hooded merganser, the only species of 
the duck tribe at al! likely to be seen in the 
high uplands in early summer. But the 
question of its precise identity was of little 
concern to the peregrine. It mattered little 
what kind of duck this was. All the ducks 
were royal provender; and the moment 
called for action, not speculation. 

An instant Cloud King hung almost 
motionless in the air, like a runner who 
nerves himself for the start of a hard race. 
Then his long pointed wings began to move 
with regular measured strokes—strokes 
which seemed deliberate and unhurried and 
yet somehow gave an impression of great 
power. Faster and faster those calm, 
monotonously even wing beats drove his 
hard, muscular body forward; and gradu- 
ally, imperceptibly, as the speed of his 
flight increased, the movement of his long 
pinions became more rapid. But never at 
this stage of the chase was there any ap- 
pearance of undue exertiom. The big hawk 
was driving through the air at a rate far 
exceeding that of the fastest locomotive; 
yet he seemed not to hurry at all, but sped 
on his way as easily and lightly as a 
migrating swallow. 

ht may be that a definite purpose, to 
which he reacted instinctively rather than 
through exercise of any reasoning faculty, 
governed the falcon’s tactics. It was often 
his custom to ¢ choice bits of game to 
his aerie on the cliff; and if in this instance 
he postponed the fatal blow for a while, he 
would not have to transport the carcass so 
far, for his quarry was heading straight u 
the valley toward the blue k of Devil- 
head, dimly visible in the distance. Pos- 
sibly, on the other hand, the seeming 
alnatenamn of his flight was simply an 
instinctive recognition of the fact that this 


was likely to be a hard chase, in which he 
must not wear himself out at the beginning. 
His quarry had a long start; the test was 
one of endurance as well as speed.” With all 
his superb muscular development, the fal- 
con might not win this race if at the outset 
he expended his strength too lavishly. 

So, for a space of minutes, Cloud King’s 
long dark pinions fanned the air with a 
motion scarcely more rapid than that which 
he habitually employed when journeying 
to some outlying corner of his widespread 
kingdom. Nevertheless, the keen, fierce 
eyes, fixed immovably upon that flying 
form far ahead, told him that he was gain- 
ing. As a matter of fact, the big peregrine, 
though he had not yet called all his powers 
into play, was flying nearly twice as fast as 
his prospective victim. 

The latter—a long-bodied, torpedo- 
shaped, gray-and-white bird, considerably 
larger than a mallard, and marked with a 
chestnut patch on his throat—was evi- 
dently unaware of his peril. His rather 
short wings, smiting the air rapidly, drove 
his heavy projectilelike body forward at 
high speed. But that speed had not been 
increased in the few minutes which had 
elapsed since the beginning of the chase; 
those wing beats had grown no more rapid. 
The big bird, unconscious of the stern, 
masterful pursuer racing after him and 
still far in his rear, was flying at the rate 
characteristic of the red-throated loon when 
migrating or when journeying overland 
from one feeding ground to another. 

It was a journey of the latter sort that 
the loon was now undertaking. Having 
depleted the fish resources of one small 
mountain lake, he was in search of another; 
and since the mountain region was strange 
to him and lakes were very few and small, 
he was eagerly scanning the country over 
which he pas He was in that country 
as the result of accident. A bird of the 
seacoast, whose summer home was the 
upper North, he had started on his return 
to Labrador, when a spring gale of unusual 
violence blew him far inland. Winging his 
way over forested ridges and valleys, he 
saw beneath him a small lake not unlike 
those of his Canadian home. Here he had 
—, and, finding the lake well stocked 
with fish, here he had been content to 
linger. 

Spring came later to the mountains than 
to the coast, and when, as the days grew 
warmer, the pense urge took hold of 
him again the no time of his mating 
was far past. ee for that reason the in- 
stinct which should havesent him on toward 
the Arctic was dulled and crippled. Vaguely 
discontented and somewhat lonely, twice 
he rose into the air to fly to the far-off 
boreal land where his fellows were nesting; 
and twice instinct failed him and he re- 
turned, 

Thus he had stayed on, an accidental 
exile in a region where his kind were almost 
unknown; and as spring merged into sum- 
mer his restlessness pane Bae passed, and, 
despite the unaccustomed warmth, he grew 
more and more contented with his placid 
little lake, ringed round with alders and 
shaded by tall hemilocks and gigantic tulip 
trees. He might have remained there 
months longer but for the fact that after a 
while the fish upon which he fed became 
inconveniently scarce. It was this exigency, 
the failure of his food supply, which finally 

(Continued_on Page 66) 
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Soubb bber Sales and Service 
Stations which are maintained 

in 2200 cities and towns. Motor 
car dealers who are desirous of 
assuring their customers of 


Gabriel Snubbers and many in- 
stall chem as well. 
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Perfect control of balloon and low-pressure tires 
demands both the free play and the increasing 
braking action which only Gabriel Balloon-Type 
Snubbers provide. 


Gabriel was first to recognize the great difference 
in the action of a car whentires of low air pressure 
replace the high air pressure type. 


It brought to bear the experience of sixteen years, 
and solved the problem by producing an entirely 
new-type snubber to meet the new need. 


Gabriel free play means that the soft air-cushion 
which is the big feature of low-pressure tires is 


free to absorb the shock of small bumps without 
passing it on to the occupants of the car. 


Gabriel increasing braking action is light at the 
beginning, becoming more powerful, instead of 
being powerful at first and rapidly tapering off. 


That means the elimination of violent upthrow 
caused by the larger bumps, and also the elimi- 
nation of galloping, pitching and rolling. 


These are the facts. They are proving them- 
selves over and over again, and are rolling up 
an overwhelming Gabriel preference among car 
manufacturers, tire people and car owners when 
balloon and low-pressure tires are used. 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1408 East 40th Street - 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
\ Sales & Service Everywhere ©& 
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NOWING that every properly 
filled Christmas stocking con- 
rains Planters Pennant Salted Pea- 
nuts explains why Uncle Ben played 
Santa Claus so readily. 


These big, flavory, golden-brown pea- 


nuts are so full of goodness that nobody 
can resist them. Fortunately, this is one 
temptation that is wholesomeness itself, 
for they are a real food—nutri- 
tious as they are good. 

Let the youngsters eat all they 
want. They are the goody with- 
out a “don’t” 

Even though taken from the 
Planters can, and sold in the 
Planters jar, they are not Planters 
Salted Peanuts unless they are 
in the glassine bag with the 
“Planters” name and “Mr, Pea- 
nut” on it. 

Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Suffolk, 
Va., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., San Francisco, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia. 
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| compelled him to seek a new fishing ground; 
and it was grim chance which directed his 
| flight southward across a high balsam- 
| covered range, then westward up the long 
| valley of the Chinquapin, toward Devil- 
head peak, where Cloud King, the peregrine, 
had his home. 

A third of the distance to Devilhead had 
been covered when at last the red-throated 
loon became aware of his pursuer. By that 
time—and scarcely more than five minutes 
had elapsed since the beginning of the 
chase, so swiftly were the two birds mov- 
ing—the hawk had cut down the distance 
| between himself and his quarry by more 
| than half. Cloud King now knew that the 
| big bird ahead of him and perhaps a hun- 
| dred feet below him was not a duck of any 
of the species known to him; but he judged 
| it to be of the duck kind, and although it 
| was larger than the birds upon which he 
was accustomed to prey, he was more de- 
termined than ever to attack and kill it. 
He could not grapple so large a bird in the 
air. Instead, he planned to fall upon it 
from above and hurl it to the ground. The 
chase had fanned into fierce flame the fury 
which possessed him in moments of violent 
action, and his bold spirit counted no odds 
of size or weight. 

The pe ne was instantly aware that 
his approach had been discovered. The 
loon’s pinions whirred twice as rapidly as 
before; his long body leaped forward and 
shot. onward at a speed which was a 

revelation of his powers. Cloud 
King’s fierce eyes glowed with a sterner 
light; his great yellow feet, armed with 
long, black, needle-pointed talons, opened 
and closed convulsively. Suddenly he 
screamed—a wild, shrill cry which the 
| fugitive might have interpreted as a ory of 
disappointment and baffled rage. et 
though he no longer gained, and perhaps 
| even dropped a little behind, the falcon 
| apparently made no effort to increase the 
velocity of his flight. 

His long wings still smote the air with 
that deliberateness and evenness of stroke 
which gave a sinister impression of confi- 
| dent mastery of the situation and seemed 

somehow to hint of hidden powers still held 
| in reserve. 

The red-throated loon was fleeing for his 
life. Terror gripped him, and in the clutch 
of that terror he was exerting every atom 
of his strength. But Cloud King, the pere- 
grine, even in the wild fury of the chase, 
was cool, skillful, clear-headed, a master 
craftsman; and the craft, the business of 
the peregrine, is the pursuit of swift, strong- 

| winged birds, some of them—like the teal, 
for instance—among the swiftest of all the 
birds that fly. Instinctively Cloud King 
knew the strategy of the problem before 
him, the age-old problem of his kind. He 
made no mistake, was betrayed into no 
false step. The sudden burst of speed 
which seemed to forecast the fugitive’s 
escape was no surprise to the pursuer. On 
the contrary, the latter expected it; for 


| always, at the moment of discovery, this 


spurt came. 

The question—the only important ques- 
tion—was, how long would the spurt last? 
And until he had some indication of the 
answer Cloud King was far too expert at this 

ame of life and death—a game which his 
orbears had played for countless cen- 
turies—to call upon that reserve of strength 
which might be needed before the end. 

Quickly he had his answer. After a 
minute or two he saw that the rapidity of 
the fugitive’s wing strokes was slackening; 
and a the fawk's intent, unwinkin 
eyes, marvelously accurate measurers o 


| distance, told him that the space between 


purguer and pursued was beginning to di- 
minish again. 

In that moment Cloud King knew that the 
victory was his whenever he chose to grasp 
it; and he knew also that the moment was 


| near at hand. The tall peak of Devilhead, 


which at the inning of the chase had 
stood pale and dim on the blue horizon, 


| now reared its dark forested bulk scarcely 


| more than three miles away. In another 


minute or so the loon would be direct] 
over the long irregular ridge of which Devil- 
mye crag, at the ridge’s southern end, was 
the apex. 

Suddenly—so pos reed a the —- 
was mysterious and start as ti 
some unseen outside force had hurled 
hawk forward—Cloud King doubled his 
speed. Gone now was that appearance of 

m, calm, masterful deliberateness. The 
ong pointed wings were driving now as 


hard and as fast as muscle and sinew could 
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drive them; and the peregrine, still a hun- 

feet higher than his quarry, was over- 
hauling the fugitive almost as though the 
latter were standing still. 

A half minute more and Cloud King’s 
head reached downward, his fierce eyes 
measuring the distance. Again he screamed 
and again the great yellow feet with their 
armament of trenchant claws opened and 
shut beneath him. Then, his wings half 
closed, his talons spread, his barred tail open 
like a fan, he shot down upon his victim. 


Dan Alexander, flat on his stomach be- 
hind a low mossy bowlder near the center 
of Rocky Meadow, heard that scream 
faintly, but was too busy to glance upward. 
He had completed his long stalk at last; 
and now, for the second time in his life, 
he was looking at Red Rogue, the fox, along 
the barrel of a rifle. Dan was supremely 
content. He had given much time and 
labor to this bit of still-hunting and had 
crawled poy across half the width of 
Rocky Meadow. But he had not taken all 
this trouble in vain. Red Rogue, still sit- 
ting on his haunches beside the big bowlder 
near the brook, was an easy target. Dan, 
squinting along his rifle barrel, was de- 
bating whether to aim for the middle of 
that rusty-red back—in which case he could 
oo wacdinad risk a fancy shot at the fox’s 


Red Rogue also heard the peregrine’s 
scream; and he also was too busy at that 
moment tc concern himself with the busi- 
ness of his neighbor of Devilhead peak. 
The cottontail, nibbling her way along the 
brook margin, had nibbled in leisurely 
fashion and had kept the old fox waiting a 
long while for his breakfast. Now, how- 
ever, the rabbit had eprenehet within a 
few yards of the bowlder. In another 
minute or two Red Rogue’s chance would 
come. 

Of the three who were playing the grim 
ame of hunter and hunted in Rocky 
feadow, only the cottontail had even a 

moment’s warning of the strange thing that 
occurred. At the falcon’s scream she 
crouched low in the weeds beside the brook, 
her frightened eyes searching the sky. She 
saw a dark b hurtling downward and 
she crouched still lower, expecting each mo- 
ment to feel the hawk’s cleus in her flank. 
But neither Red Rogue nor Dan Alexander 
saw that falling body. Neither of these 
two knew that it was falling until it struck 
the ground between the hunter and the fox, 
not more than ten feet behind the fox’s 
back, 

Red Rogue never knew what it was that 
fell from the sky. He did not stop to 
investigate its nature. Startled half out of 
his wits by a swish of wind and a sudden 
heavy thud directly behind him and close 
by, he leaped over the bowlder in front and 
raced twenty yards at top speed before he 
looked back. 

He saw the tall young woodsman who 
lived in the cabin under Devilhead running 
forward, rifle in hand; and, changing his 
direction slightly, the old fox continued on 
his ny & 

As for Dan, he quickly unraveled one 
mystery. But another and deeper one 
remained. When he had examined the big 
bird which had fallen out of the clouds—a 
queer bird of a kind that he had never 
before seen in the mountains—and dis- 
covered that its back was ripped and torn 
from neck to tail as though sharp claws had 
raked it, he remembered that faintly 
heard scream, and looking up, he saw 
Cloud King, the peregrine, circling high in 
the air. He knew then why the unknown 
bird had fallen. 

Yet he was puzzled and a little troubled. 
The superstition of the mountain folk, in- 
herited from generations of ancestors, was 
strong in him. This thing which had hap- 
pened before his eyes was strange beyond 
all imagining, a marvel for which there was 
no precedent in all his experience of the 
woods, Another moment and he would 
have sent a bullet crashing into Red Rogue’s 
back or brain; but in that moment Cloud 
King, the falcon, appearing suddenly in the 
sky, had saved the life of the neighbor with 
whom he shared the solitude of Devilhead 
crag. 

In spite of himself, Dan wondered 
whether the strange thing which he had 
witnessed was not a sign, an omen—per- 
haps a grim, uncanny warning like those of 
which old women in the mountain cabins 
sometimes told. Even while he mocked his 
own thoughts, Dan knew that, for a while 
at any rate, he would hunt the bachelors of 
Devilhead no more. 
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Their Amazing New Value 


Beyond Doubt the World’s Greatest Motor Car Buy 


The Coach is now priced below all comparison. Not merely because it exclusively provides 
It is the greatest value in Hudson-Essex “Closed Car Comforts at Open Car Cost.” 
history. 


Largest production of 6-cylinder closed cars 
in the world makes possible these price reduc- 
tions. Hudson-Essex alone have resources to 


create this car and this price. 


Even more important is the outstanding value 
in the Hudson and Essex chassis, famous for 
performance distinction and reliability not 
equailed by many costlier cars. 


Everyone knows the Coach represents highest No car at or near the price rivals the Coach 


closed car value. 


in actual proof of value—which is sales. 


HUDSON COACH *1395 
ESSEX COACH *945 


Freight and Tax Extra 





Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Closed Car in the World 
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Everyone interested in 
furnishing a home 
should have this }2-page, 
a” « 11" brochure, by 
" Herel H. Adler. Beau 
: tifully tihueterated in 
, lk explains the 
correct use of color and 
materiale. Sent any 
where in the United 
States upon receipt of 
15 cents 


s How genuine 
linoleum is made 
BMabon's Linoleum is 
made of finely ground 
cork and oxtdived lin 
ered oil ineimately 
blended, and firmly at 
tached to a burlap base 
In Inietd and Plain Lin 
veums the patterns and 


lors ete pressed clear 
through to the burlap 
back. Im Printed grades 
the patterne and colors 
ste priated on the lino 
leuwm body with heavy * 


of! paints 
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Tioga Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
which has a Blabon floor of Plain Linoleum. 


The real test of service! 


Judge floors by how they stand up under 
hardest wear. 

Blabon floors of Piain or Inlaid Linoleum give 
years of service in buildings where the constant 
tread of feet puts them to severest tests, such 
as churches, schools, libraries, theatres, hotels, 
banks, and offices. Their beautiful colors and 
artistic patterns go through to the burlap back 
and never wear off while the linoleum lasts. An 
occasional waxing and polishing adds life and 
enhances their beauty. 

The modern method of cementing linoleum 
down over builders’ deadening felt paper insures 
watertight seams which are practically invisible, 
ahd makes a Blabon floor permanent. And it 
has the warmth of a double floor. 

Blabon floors are sanitary. They are easy to 
keep clean, low in maintenance cost, and adapted 
to fireproof construction. 

There are many places in the home where 
Blabon’s Printed Linoleums, even more moderate 
in price, may be used to advantage. A good floor 
varnish applied once or twice a year helps to 
preserve the original appearance of the pattern. 

Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, sani- 
tary, mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. Made 
in am assortment of sizes. 

Any good home-furnishing or department store can 
show you Blabon's Linoleum. For genuine linoleum look 
for the name Blabon. 

(Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the Modern 
Home," will be sent free, upon tequest. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 73 years ¥ 


BLABONS 


Linoleum 
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had hel himself to more coffee. “‘Why, 
Estella!” 

The captain stirred uneasily at the men- 
tion of the famous knife-throwing Spanish 
sefiora—his awful wedded wife. 

“Cut the comedy!” he exclaimed. ‘Stel 
is in Hollywood playing in Yan oty: M the 
big serial, A Daughter of Doom. She gets 
her five hundred fish a week and she sent 
me word her alimony could run for 
Sweeney.” 

“That fillum company is bust,” replied 
Slim. “Stel’s back on the Big Apple, and 
I tell you I saw her make you in the 
parade.” 3 

“Sig Bloom’s outfit ain’t so bad,” said 
the captain musingly after a pause. “Not 
big money, but you get it. You can wire 
him we’re joining out and say to send fare. 
He’s gotta pay freight for my tricks. Wire 
him that'll be a hundred bucks over fare. 
Your props go as excess. Make him come 
across before we leave, though.” 

So the evening waned and the night 
passed in New York. Then day came again 
all over the world, and it was forenoon on a 
fertile well-tilled Amish farm; and here, as 
on Eighth Avenue, two languages are 
spoken; but here they are Pennsylvania 

utech and disjointed American English 
mingled together, and if you understand 
the latter you can safely guess what the 
Pennsylvania Dutch may mean. 

But here in the wide, neat, cozy kitchen 
of the Hosselrode farm no one was speaking. 
The Dutch clock ticked the quiet hours 
away, and Hannah Hosselrode, the daugh- 
ter of the house, plump, petite and pretty, 
in her sober gray gown, guiltless of buttons 
or ornament, was all alone. Her rolled-up 
sleeves displayed her pretty dimpled arms 
as she briskly wielded her broom. Ever and 
anon she glanced at the clock with anxious 
expression on her face. 

‘The mail man he drives by yet half an 
hour,” was her thought; “ Mrs. Hummel- 
schein should be aufkommen by her house.” 

She turned and step to the window, 
from where she had sight of the broad pike 
and her father in the wide field driving the 
cultivator through the young corn. As he 
reached the end of his furrows he paused to 
speak to a heavy-set man in grimy overalis 
and carrying a shotgun, at the fence by the 
roadside. 

The girl shrugged her shoulders at the 
sight and then turned and looked at the fat 

ay cat asleep under the red settee by the 

itchen stove, and listlessly reached for the 
Farmer’s Almanac hanging from a nail 
from the blackened mantel under a brass 
candlestick, and by the huge pink conch 
shell that was useful as well as ornamental, 
for it was the sonorous dinner horn. 

The Farmer’s Almanac had no great in- 
terest for a young Amish girl, love longing 
for.a Gottlosen, a worldly stranger, a Gentile 
outside the pale. 

She glanced at the almanac’s weather 
prognostications for the month, from fair 
to variable, the directions as to planting 
of things bearing underground or above 
ground, from potatoes to beans, according 
to the phases of the moon. These she knew 
by heart, as well as the verses on the back 
cover that have been more than a hundred 
years in the compiling, as the old almanac 
chronicles the growing roster of our na- 
tion’s chief executives: 


OUR PRESIDENTS 


First stands the noble Washington, 
Heroic, great, immortal one ; 

The elder Adams next we see, 

While Jefferson comes number three ; 
Then Madison is next, we know, 
The fifth one on the list, Monroe 


and so on to Harding and Coolidge. 

The girl hung up the book with a grimace 
of testy impatience and trip to the win- 
dow again, and then smiled to see a stout 
woman at the great gate that shut off the 
Hosselrode driveway from the pike. The 
woman bore an armful of clothes, a long 
gray coat and a man’s trousers. Hannah 

osselrode met her gayly at the door, 

“‘Griiss Gott, Mrs. Hummelschein! Did 
my fellar ———”’ ; 

“ Ach, ja! I have another letter still from 
him coming. Schrecklich! If your fader 
knew they come by me yet!” 

But the little Amish girl reached deftly 
in under the neatly mended clothes of her 
father and grasped the letter from the hand 
of the elder woman. 
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“Since your mother dies on us and I come 
in to help yet, never did I do such things,” 
sighed the red-faced Mrs. Hummelschein 
as the girl opened the letter with a knitting 
needle, kissed the paper as she had kissed 
the envelope and eagerly read the letter 
half aloud, the way she was used to reading. 

The neighbor, a widow woman of all 
work, hung by to hear what the letter con- 
tained, and then carried the clothes to a 
press in an inner room, returning to open 
the wood box and replenish the fire in 
the stove, remarking, ‘‘ Hide this Liebesbrief 
now! Zwei you have read it! And peel 
the Grundbeeren, and get the aoutemthess 
and the sauer cream, and the Schnitz yet to 
make the apple dumplings, and the salera- 
tus still. If the sugar is all, I told you.” 

“The sugar isn’t all; fader made plenty 
by the maple trees this Februar,” said the 
girl, smiling, as she kissed the letter again 
and put it in her bosom. “ Ach, so happy 
I am yet, Mrs. Hummelschein! ine 
fellar he comes by Bradleyburg next Mon- 
tag yet, for the firemen’s and the big show 
undt circus he will be with again, sure, so 
schin!"’ 

“Guck mal! If you should marry a Gott- 


‘losen, I don’t know if it is good yet. But if 


you marry an Amish man, schlechies Maedel, 
you work hard; maybe he is stingy by you— 
Amish men is always geizig yet—and you 
don’t have nothing by him but Kinder! 
Ach, it may be wickedness that I help you 
mit this gottlosen fellar!’’ 

And the woman sniffed dolorously. Yet 
ever romance stirs, even in the hearts of the 
isolated and custom-bound women of the 
narrowest, most primitive cults, as romance 
stirred their Mother Eve, bringing her out 
of Eden to the pain and sorrow that love 
is—the after taste of the fruit of knowledge. 

And besides, the widow neighbor had as- 

irations for a rich husband who would be 
onely on his snug farm, bereft of a runaway 
daughter; so she bestirred herself at her 
tasks. Turning to the girl busied at the 
kitchen table, she added, “‘And Cooney 
Bepler, the Saufer und Bummler—loafer 
what drinks—is by your fader?” 

“ A dollar a day he gets, and his schna 

et, with his gun to make the shoots. Tt he 
eaves it by the barn, can you the bullets 
take out still, like you told it?” 

“Ja, schin! Often yet I done it, when 
my old man drinks and goes out mit his gun 
for the harvest rabbits,’’ Mrs. Hummel- 
schein assured her. “And your fellar has 
the gold watch mit a chain and a gold ring 
for you to give? Such is sinful by the 
Amish and you’d be churched. Well, make 
plenty of Apfelstrudel if Cooney Bepler 
comes by dinner still. But for why your 
fader should have him when he is gottloser 
more as your fellar is unglaubiger? Now 
get the Schinken, too, and the Kaffee Essenz, 
it soon goes by mitiag.” And Mrs. Hum- 
melschein gave an apprehensive glance at 
the Dutch clock, while Hannah Hosselrode 
ong her pretty lips and sang with her 

lithe young voice the sweet old German 
lied of love and youth: 


“Ach, wie ist’s méglich dann, 
Dass ich dich lassen kann; 
Hab dich von Herzen lieb, 
Das glaube mir!” 


“Ah! We wili not part, 
You I ne'er could leave ; 
That I love with all my heart, 
You must believe!” 


Never had Bradleyburg such a ¥ day, 
with flags flying and banners all across 
Main Street, reading: 


WELCOME, FIREMEN! 
HEROES ONE AND ALL! 


The street parade of Sig Bloom’s Grand 
Allied Street Fair Shows had been greeted 
with loud acclaim by the seething throng 
as the procession passed between the lines 
of parked flivvers as far as the eye could see. 
No one had to drive ahead shouting, “‘ Hold 
your horses! The elephants and calliope 
are coming!”’ There are no mofe horses in 
the sticks, save when a circus brings them 
there. On the lot the heat, dust, noise) ex- 
citement, games, shows Frankgurters»and 
soft drinks were ifie.) ee 

The cane racks were working fast, the 
punch-board men, Frankfurter, juice and 
doll-wheel concessions hoped it all was pro- 
phetic of good business all season. The merry- 
go-rounds had waiting queues. The Ferris 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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: OLDSMOBILE S sia 


~ all the “year — 


The Sedan 


*1275 


f.o. b. factory 


. No car so completely meets the requirements of 


the family as the all-season and all-purpose Sedan. 
GQ, Its body is a combination of beauty and strength 
and comfort that reflects the highest traditions of 
Fisher craftsmanship. © Five adults are comfort- 
ably seated on deep tufted cushions. The quickly 
adjusted windshield with its automatic cleaner— 
the floor type heater—and the easily operated 
windows, instantly adapt the Sedan to any condition 
of weather. Q Built into its time-proved chassis 
is the powerful and economical L-Head engine, 
Delco electrical equipment, pressure-feed lubrication, 
Harrison radiator, and a dry disc clutch. Q This 
Oldsmobile Sedan commends itself to the family in 
search of a sensible all-round car at a sensible price. 





Roadster $875, Touring Car $875, Sport Roadster $985, Sport Touring $1015, 2 Pass. Coupe $1045, 
Coach $1065, Coupe $1175, De Luxe Sedan $1375. The G. M. A. C. extended payment 
plan makes buying easy. All prices f.0.b. Lansing. Tax and spare tire additianal. 





OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 
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Jacobs Oregon City 
Virgin Wool Products 


Overccats 


Mackinaws 
Boys’ Suits 
Flannel! Shirts 
Lounging Robes 
Indian Blankets 
Motor Robes 
Biankets 


Jacobs 
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The gift that means 
“home” to a man! 


ROT EASA TIO! Fireside comforts! 
Into the very fabric of the new 
Jacobs O:1egon City lounging robes are 
woven the warmth and cheer of the hearth. 


An ideal gift, therefore, to the man whose 
comfort you are always looking after. 
Imagine HIS pleasure in donning this 
friendly, colorful robe! Along the trim 
edges of the robe are skillfully tailored bind- 
ings of Skinner’s satin, or of grosgrain silk. 
Large pockets are added for lounging ease. 
Silk girdles in harmonizing colors add a 
final touch. 


We make these robes for men and women 
from our own picturesque fabrics. They | 
tell in vivid devices the legend-lore of 
vanishirfg tribes. Also made in soft-hued 
fabrics of rich, plain tones, smart checks and 
plaids. Trimmed in contrasting effects. 


that will be treasured. Handsome motor robes, 
Indian blankets, Hucison Bay blankets, in vivid 
stripes or beautiful plaids. Look for the Oregon 
City label—a guarantee of fine woolens since 
Civil War days. 


Write for graphic story of the great wool 
country, “A Trip Through the Land of Wool.” 
Oregon City Woolen Mills. Established 1864 
by L. and R. Jacobs. Mills and tailoring shops 
at Oregon City, Oregon. Sales offices in principal 
cities. 


| 
Oregon City virgin wool products make gifts | 
| 


on City 
oolens 


PURE VIRGIN WOOL 
WOVEN WHERE THE WOOL IS GROWN 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
wheels, the pit shows, the Days of ’49 were 
grinding in the mooks with short shows. 
verything was jake. 

The captain’s fingers were sore, his 
wrists weak, playing, What’ll I Do, Swinging 
Down the Lane, Linger a While and Bea 
Street Mamma on the gasoline-operated 
calliope, which was wheezing under the 
strain of a doubly busy day. 

Slim the High was grinding at all con- 
cessions; now at the pit show, now at the 
Humpty-Dumpty House, now at the Days 
of 49. Even at the mug tent—the photo- 
graphic concession—where, to be strictly 
up-to-date, rural swains were being posed in 
pairs as pioneers on the seat of a covered 
wagon, sunbonnets and sombreros furnished 
free. For photo-prop automobiles and air- 
planes are out of date; the up-to-the- 
minute mug-tent sit-in is the covered 


wagon. 

Fieverybody rides in the covered wagon! 
Your sweetheart as the Prairie Flower, you 
as Kit Carson. Four photos for a quarter! 
Don’t shove, but keep a-coming!” chanted 
Slim from his highboy, tapping the banner 
signs high up over the entrance of the mug 
tent with his baton. But his voice was 
strained, his eyes sorrowful. It was five 
P.M., and little Hannah Hosselrode, love of 
his life, had not showed. 

Just as he was about to be resigned to 
love in despair.a buxom country woman of 
kindly face up at him. 

“Be you Mr. Henry Sowers?” she asked. 

“That’s me, lady,” .said Slim, stooping 
down eagerly. “Did Hannah ——” 

“She give me this for you yet,” replied 
the woman, — up a soiled pink enve- 
lope, musk scented. 

“Thank you, lady. Want your picture 
I'll slip you 
some skulls,”’ cried Slim as he grabbed the 
precious missive. 

The woman gazed wistfully into the 
crowded photograph tent, but shook her 
head negatively as to portraiture; but she 
asped the passes he handed her. 


“T’ll take the show tickets yet, danke 


| schén,” she said. ‘I'll see you still, mister, 


before I am starting for home yet, if you 
should want I take you a word to Hannah.” 
And she turned away to see the shows. 
Slim cried after her, “Sure, lady! I want 
ou to tell me how everything is with Miss 
losselrode. I'll be around, and you can’t 
miss seeing me.” 
The message in the pink envelope, writ- 
ten largely in violet ink and much blotted, 
read: 


“mine sweethart with much love still 

“my pop is feerce with us yet and when 
such show plays is by, he locks me the 
house in upstairs, he watches out some all 
the time still and Cooney Bepler the 
schwartzschmitt with his shotgun comes. 
keep away by the farm. if you make the 
bumps then Cooney is to give the shoots 


| at you. 


“x x x x x HANNAH HOSSELRODE. 
“and there ain’t room for them yet, the 


| paper is all. but my hart for you ain’t. 


“HANNAH. 
ao he OS yn 


“You're cuckoo, I tell you,” said the 
captain, when Siim sought him out in 
front of the Days of ’49 and told him he 
was going to get his girl and take her to 
New York. “Stay on the show. Sig is 
sending for my deep-sea-diving attraction 
where it’s stored at Coney. He'll cut 25-75 
with me, paint me new banners and give 
me a fine front. We’ll have two shills in 
sailor uniform to work the pump, and a 
door talker in a diving suit and the pearl 
diver dinge to hold his helmet—for we play 
York, Chambersburg. Lancaster and then 
Harrisburg for week stands, hitting pay 
Saturdays. You ballyhoo exclusively for 
me and I'll split fifty-fifty and we'll cop 
enough jack to choke a galloping fish.” 

“‘Where’ll you get your water on the 
lot?” asked Slim. 

“Water? Do you think I’m bringing the 
big ten-ton tank? We'll fix a store like I 
had at Danbury Fair. Two eight-feet 
sheets of plate glass in a six-inch waterbox 
and the air - bubbling it. The simps 
will think the air is pumped to the two 
rums in the divers’ suits and helmets work- 
ing behind the water effect.” 

“But,” whimpered Slim plaintively, “I’m 
wising you that little Amish girl is being 
bawled out day and night sumpin fierce in 
Pennsylvania Dutch by her old man. He’s 
belted her with a harness strap, too, and 
locked her upstairs, the dame told me.” 
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“And I joined on this show only because 
you were mush on this frail,’’ the captain 
complained. “I’m as big a sil as you are, 
and now you want me to get in a jam witha 
white-slave play, and meébbe .erab Sig 
Bloom’s whole outfit, and this is the first 
week of the season it hasn’t rained; and 
Sig says the nut, not counting cakes for the 
outfit, is four hundred fish a day ——”’ 

“ Are you a good Arab or ain’t you? I ask 
you that, cap’n,” Slim interrupted with 
tears in his eyes. “That little thrush, my 
Hannah sweetie, is cooped,, and she ain’t 
‘got no mother and her heart’s breaking. 

e you with me or ain’t you? Am I to go 
lamming off alone on this play without a 
side kick? So I ask you again, ain’t you 
an Arab?” 

“What can we do, you big sap?” asked 
the exasperated captain, weakening. “You 
don’t know where this Amish hang-out is?” 

“The dame that brought me little Han- 
nah’s note told me. It’s plain down the 
pike six miles, with a milestone by old Hos- 
selrode’s gate and nine crosses in blue on 
pod a to keep off witches, for the old man 
reads the Seventh Book of Moses and the 
Golden Key in Dutch. I know the book; 
we had it on our farm. You make a man of 
mud and dry him in the chimney, and as he 
crumbles your enemy crumbles.” 

“That ain’t religious!” said the old 
diver, taking off his uniform cap and wiping 
his brow agitatedly. ‘Suppose old Hasen- 
eee 4 makes a mud man of me and I crum- 

le, if I help you cop out his little gal. This 
old Hasenpfeffer ——”’ 

“Hosselrode!”’ interrupted Slim impa- 
tiently. “And you cut that white-slaver 
stuff! I’ll marry the wren, first squire, if 
you'll tote us to the rattler. Then we'll 
make the Big Apple and I’ll treat her right. 
I’m plumb gilly about that little Hannah 
sugar lump. I never could stand wise- 
cracking dames like Cleo. You can come 
back and play your dates with Sig’s out- 
fit—but I'll miss you on Eighth Avenue, 
cap’n.” 

“Yes, you will!” said the captain sar- 
donically. ‘“‘And you playing house with 
your kid bride!” 

ak oy want you to help me turn her 
loose and get us off to the main stem in 
your car. I know you can’t leave the sticks 
on account of Stella waiting to crown you 
and give you the collar for alimony and 
everything.” 

“That’s all off,” said the captain sheep- 
ishly. “A little while ago I got a hot wire 
from that porcupine. Looky!” And he 
fished a telegram from out the breast 
pocket of his blue coat. 


“CAPTAIN DAN DARROW, 
Sig Bloom's Grand Allied Street Fair 
Shows, 

Bradleyburg, Pa.: 

“TI catch you in the Poster ducking the 
Big Apple to blow me. You should worry, 
you big cheese. I blow for Hollywood on 
the fast rattler tonight to star in my own 
productions at a grand a week and engaged 
to a real guy, my director, and some sheik. 

“ESTELLA.” 


“See, she blows to the coast and gets a 
thousand smackers a week—but, oh, the 
poor fish that’s fell for her!’ explained the 
captain. 

“You'll pal, then?”’ asked Slim tremu- 
lously, as he handed back the yellow re- 
prieve to the captain. 

“Till the sands of the desert grow cold!’’ 
said the captain solemnly. ‘‘In the name of 
Allah, the merciful, the compassionate!’ 
And he touched his right hand to his fore- 
head and then to his heart and flung his 
arms wide and bowed. To this impressive 
Oriental salutation Slim genuflected in kind. 
For were they not both Arabs, true believ- 
ers in ‘that great fraternal order of outdoor 
showmen, faithful to its Koran of the cara- 
van and brothers in vow? 

“After the blow-off, and the simps all 
fade the lot after the night show, meet me 
behind the cook tent where I park,’’ com- 
manded the captain. “I see trouble comin 
and it’s coming on a fast train, but Allah i 
Allah, And I’m a brother Arab, and the 


older I grow the bigger sap I am—hard- 
ening of the arteries, softening of the 
brain ——” 


But Slim had grabbed him igjan ecstatic 
embrace and choked his utterance. Then 
they parted as the exigencies of their pro- 
fessional vocation demanded; and soon, 
under the glaring gasoline torches, the cap- 
tain was evoking the strains of Limehouse 
Blues and Slim was grinding ever the 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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After Eighty Years ~ 


N 1844, fifty years before the first 

automobile, August Schrader began 
making pneumatic valves in New 
York City. 

Today his name can be-found on 
valves that enable millions of motorists 
to ride safely and comfortably on air. 
For August Schrader was 
the automobile tire valve i in Amié€ri€a. 


The business he foundsd is B 
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cessfully confined a 

Schrader Tire Valves pore eet for 
many years ck gy equipment on 
-: 


b ati, 
fer t " 


iN 


icycle, motorcycle, automobile and 
eumatic tfuck tires made in the 


TG A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Chicago Toronto 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves 


father of’ use ar the-parts'to be sure of getting 


&\\ \yof- their tires. 
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United States, England and in Canada. 


Every detail that wou Ancrease. the 
efficiency of these—val¥es and bring 
them to meeHanical perfecti has 
been carefully worked gut? To each 
valye part a specific and essential duty 
has been ‘assigned,.~Motorists should 





Schrader Valve Cap 


Important secondary air-tight 
seal. Effectively covers mouth of 
valve stem and protects valve in- 
sides from mud, dirt and injury. 
Packed in orange and blue metal 
box—five to a box. 


(the\ greatest’ comfort and service out 


~ Replacement parts such as Schrader 
Y Valve Insides and Schrader Valve Caps, 
made to effectively hold air in Schrader 
Tire Valves (also Schrader Tire Gauges) (wie 
are on sale in accessory shops in every yee 
village and hamlet throughout the 
United States and Canada. Carry extra 
Schrader Valve Parts for emergencies. 
Replace today any that may be missing. 





Schrader Valve Inside 


Made with spring at bottom te 
London insure longer life and utmost ef- 
fectiveness in holding air. Packed 
five insides in orange and blue 
patented metal container which 
insures protection to red rubber 
seat washer. This seat washer 
must always be in good condi- 
tion to effectively hold air. 


Note: Be sure you get the 
genuine Schrader Valve Caps 
and the genuine Schrader 
Valve Insides. 


Tire Gauges 
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Schrader :- -: 
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Look for 


THE 


Red Handle 


WITH THE 


Black Head 
(Color Combination 
Registered as Trade 

Mark in U.S. Pat. Off.) 
EXCLUSIVELY 


PLUMB 





It’s easy for you to choose 
the right tools as gifts 


N THE counter, in your favor- 
ite hardware store, you will 
find them displayed— 

— the finest looking tools you ever 
aew, their heads lustrous black, the 
handles rich red; 

—tools that highiy skilled me- 
chanics have long been proud to 
call their own; 

— the Plumb selection, from scores 
of styles and sizes, of the right nail 
hammer, the correct hatchet, the 
camp or Scout Axe and the 
machinists’ hammer for ‘you 
and for your friends 

Can you think of a better 
Christmas gift? A gift of 
lasting value, which any 






Only Plumb Tools 
have thie wedge 
It retightens the 
handle with a 
turn of the screw 


one will be glad to own, proud to use. 

You can select any of these four 
Plumb tools, and be sure that it is 
the right one—correct in size, in 
shape and style for the work that it 
is to do. 

And the name “Plumb”’ tells the 
user that it is forged from Plumb 
Special Steel, hardened, toughened, 
tempered, to give it Double Life. 

Try any Plumb. Feel its easy 
swing. Then you will know why 
experts choose these better 
balanced tools, and why they 
say “‘ They’re Worth More.”’ 

Make your choice at any 
store where Plumb tools 
are displayed. 








FAYETTE KR. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 










PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Hatchets 


Files Sledges Axes 
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(Continued from Page70) | 
grounds and shilling in the simps in. front 
of the various concessions that — 
under the night flares with Sig Bloom’s 
Grad ate “yo Fair Shows. sittin 

t midnight a young man, y 
carrying the mortal -remains of a giant, 
came round the cookhouse, where Cap- 
tain Darrow’s car and calliope trailer were 
parked. 

“You've brung your store?” asked the 
captain. Rete? sure! I forgot, that’s 
right. That trick is your cakes and nothing 
else ain’t. We'll lash it on the trailer.” 


“You're going to pull the trailer?” Slim 
inquired, as he helped the captain rope the 
clothed stilts, the shell of his workaday life, 
to the calliope. 


“T’m canceling too. I’m leaving a note 
for Sig telling him I’m lamming out on ac- 


| count of Stella. He knows Stella. He’d 


rather see me lam than have her join on and 
start a clem. I’m telling him I'll ship him 
Ben Harker’s Sawing a y in Two, with 
his Australian woodchoppers ballyhoo. 
Ben’s tired of the small time and playing 
parks. 

“Get in the boat; we’re off! And now,” 
added the captain as they moved swiftly 
over the lot, “what's your act in this added 
attraction? How're you going to work 


this gag?’ 
“Old Man Hosselrode ain’t never seen 





me on my highboy,” Slim explained. “I 
had it stacked behind a banner and was on 
the ground necking Hannah birdie 
a-plenty when he made his entranee at the 
York fair, you remember? 

“The neighbor dame that brought the 
note says the blacksmith with the gun is 
kept in the barn, and full of hard cider, by 
the old man whenever anything plays this 
burg or York, from Tom shows to carnivals. 
The old man watches the girl, and the 
ginned mechanic with the gun watches for 
me. Old Man Hosselrode is leery, Hannah 
told the dame who gets my letters and 

ives them to her. My Hannah dearie tells 

er she can’t keep from singing Dutch 
hymns she’s so happy when she gets my 
letters, and the old man is hep that sum- 
pin’s doing. But he’s afraid of Hexen— 
that’s Pennsylvania Dutch for witches, 
ghosts—and he won’t stir out much at 
night except with a lantern. So I’m going 
to work it this way.”’ And he whispered his 
plan to his companion. 

“It listens good,” the captain admitted 
as they sped down the pike, leaving the 
twinkling lights of the sleeping carnival to 
wink out in the distance. “But I think 
that boozy blacksmith will vaccinate the 
both of us with buckshot, and we're two 
hundred miles from Bellevue. Well, I’m a 
Spanish War veteran and can get a pension 
for total disability—or a hero’s funeral. 
But say, what did this Hannah girl mean 
by saying don’t bump in that letter you 
read me?”’ 

“That’s Pennsylvania Dutch for ‘Don’t 
knock at the door,’” explained Slim. 
“There was Amish lived near us when I 
was a boy. ‘Boyer’ is pie, and a girl is a 
*‘ Maedel’ and a boy is a ‘ Boop’ and potatoes 
is ‘Grundbeeren’——"’ 

“Nix on the statistics, I warned you!” 
growied the captain. ‘Well, we must be 
near there; the speedometer says six miles.” 

“Base her off. There’s the milestone and 
the gate,’ whispered S!im, pointing ahead. 

A dog began te bark snail from his ken- 
nel near the fine red barn, and the love 
adventurers could see the barr roof and the 
roof of the white farmhouse gray-silvered 
beneath the moon. 

“Now mind, start up Kitten on the 
Keys or sumpin if you hear a clem,” ad- 
vised Slim, as he began to don his costume 
and adjust his stists. 

Mounted on his stilts and clothed in the 
Anak uniform, he was a weird gigantic fig- 
ure in the moonlight, his mags adow fall- 
ing far behind him across the pike. He 
waved his four-foot baton and stepped with 
a giant stride over the five-foot gate with 


ease. 

A bank of clouds ingulfed the moon and 
a gentle patter of rain hushed the sound of 
the highboy’s brogans as he strode up the 
roadway to the portals of the well-kept 
farmhouse, with its red barn and silo and 
other farm buildings, all neat, prosperous 
looking and well cared for, as the farms of 
all the thrifty Amish are. 

The dog barked more madly now, and 
the hard-boiled diver who had dealt with 
drowned men in the cold dim depths of the 
sea shivered slightly. He had no fear for 
himself, but he loved the amiable young 
Henry Clay Sowers as a son. 
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The captain had turned off the car lights, 
and now he could sit still no longer in the 
darkness. He climbed out of the car and 
stiffly over the gate that was chained and 
locked. Then swiftly he crept up the 
smooth roadway toward the farmhouse. 

The rain left off, the moon shone again, 
and yet but dimly through a black lace 
scarf of clouds. 

There was Slim, a grotesque unearthly 
figure twelve feet tall or more, silhouetted 

inst the farmhouse 1 the second-story 
window on the near side. The dog now 
strained at his chain more madly and 
barked yap-yap! frenzied now with fierce 
uncontrollable rage. 

Then the captain saw the stilt-walking 
Sowers take his baton and raise the win- 
dow. A figure appeared at it and clasped 
the highboy around the neck, and then 
climbed out into his arms, carrying an oval- 
shaped bundle. A genuine rarity this was, a 
real antebellum carpet sack, which the 
captain was later thus admiringly to ap- 
— “‘What a prop to rube the streets 
with!” 

As the highboy stalked from the window 
with the girl clasping her carpet sack in her 
arms, as he clasped her in his, the’ door of 
the barn flew open and a lurching figure 
appeared with a lantern and ashotgun. The 
figure dropped the lantern and fired 
twice. The buckshot sang through the air 
over the captain, who had fallen flat at the 
first flash. 

Now the dog yap-yapped and howled 
in even fiercer rage, and the door of the 
farmhouse was opened and a tall, stoop- 
shouldered, bewhiskered man in a long dark 
woolen undershirt and nightcap stood 
haloed in the nimbus of a lighted candle 
that he held in his shaking hand. 

Captain Darrow had risen to his feet and 
bolted down to the gate in the dark shad- 
ows of the maples that lined the roadway. 
He vaulted the gate and jumped to the 
keyboard on the trailer and piped discord- 
antly, full diapason, on the calliope the old 
circus air: 

This house is haunt-ed! 
This house is haunt-ed! 
This house is haunt-ed! 
By 
a 
pret- 
t 


girl! 


The man holding the candle seemed to 
stare horrified at the unearthly, gigantic 
figure bearing off his daughter in the moon- 
light, with a shadow twenty feet in front 
and moving fast. And then as the calliope 
made the night even more hideous than the 
howls of the maddened dog had done, the 
bearded figure in undress in the doorway 
cried hoarsely in terror, “Mein Gott im 
Himmel!” 

Then he dropped the candle and slammed 
the door behind it with himself safe in the 
house. 

Now, scrabbling at the portals of the 
door that had been slammed in his face was 
the groveling, fear-frenzied blacksmith, 
screaming “‘Let me in! Let me in out of 
this, you old Dutch devil!”” Then he turned 
shuddering as if impelled to give one more 
glance at the disappearing monster and its 
burden, and fell down moaning —collapsed, 
as he saw the great thing step over the high 
chained gate and then was gone, shrieking 
like a demon as it went. 

But those shrieks that tore the night 
asunder were, of course, emitted by the cap- 
tain’s —. for he played it gayly in the 
trailer, as Slim, swiftly divesting himself of 
his impediments and bidding Hannah, who 
was hugging hex gallant lover, to hold it by 
her in the front seat, started up the car 
and drove it down the wide white pike at 
forty miles an hour, the trailing calliope 
bumping and swaying behind and bellow- 
ing melodiously as it bumped and swayed. 

For still the captain pounded on the keys, 
and still the resonant notes of the calliope 
shattered the night for miles across the 
Pennsylvania countryside: 


This house is haunt-ed! 
This house is haunt-ed! 
This house is haunt-ed! 
By 
a 
pret- 
ty 
girl! 


It was Pan’s pean to Chloe and Strephon 
in a midsummer night’s nightmare! 


a 

























The Touring Car, $1395; The Phaeton, 
$1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, 
$1825; The Brougham, $1965; TheImperial, 
$2065; The Crown-Imperial, $2195; The 
Royal Coupe, $1895. All prices f.o. b. Detroit 
subject to current government tax. 
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ow Chiysler Sweeps 


CA TraditionAside 


No one need fear that he will not be rewarded who gives to 
the world something distinctively superior to that which has 
preceded it. And nowhere is recognition so swift and reward 
sO munificent as in America. Chrysler Six came into a seem- 
ingly crowded motor car market and almost immediately swept 
its way into unprecedented acceptance as 
a quality product. That which ordinarily 
takes years to achieve was won almost 
over-night. Why? Because the Chrysler 
brushed aside outworn traditions in engi- 
neering, in design, and in performance, 
and gave to the world advantages it could 
instantly see and feel and experience. It 
squarely confronted problems of height 
and weight and size, solving them accord- 
ing to the crying needs of the moment 
rather than the needs of five years ago. It 
brought to bear both scientific exactness 
and artistry—endeavoring to embody in 
the new car elements of grace and elegance no one else had 
attained. It approached the question of motor dimensions, 
power, acceleration, and riding ease untrammeled by old 
machines, dies, tools and fixtures—free to devise the ideally 
best and then provide the means to produce the finished 
product. For months and months before the shop equipment 
was complete, Chrysler cars were proving that the new ideal 
was sound and practical. Then came this superb equipment, 
doing things no shop had done before, getting qualities into 
the Chrysler car deemed impossible before and still impossible 
under the old methods. That is why the 
Chrysler has taken the country by storm— 
why it still stands and will long stand alone— 
why if you want what the Chrysler gives, the 
Chrysler alone can satisfy you. 

CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 


CHRYSLE 
~ SIX 
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NE of the noteworthy things about in- 
fant industries is that they stay infants 
so short 2 time. The motion-picture in- 
dustry, for instance, which reveled in that 
characterization for some years, has grown 


| at least to adolescence. And even the new- 





est infant industry, radio, is developing 
rapidly into a lusty youngster, crashing 
about most actively and putting the nose 
of its older brother, the theater, quite out 
of joint. 

Radio, of course, has many and ramified 
applications. It can be and is used success- 
fully for educational, scientific and political 
purposes; but probably its main claim on 
the attention of the American people, aside 
from its purely mechanical appeal, is its 
amusement value. At any rate that is the 
aspect of radio which will be considered in 
this article; that and the relation of radio 
to the various other branches of the amuse- 
ment world. 

Not since the earliest days of the movies 
and the phonograph has any correlated 
phase of entertainment thrown theatrical 
circles into such a turmoil of excitement and 
controversy as the radio. It is very inter- 
esting to discover, upon examining the 
career of radio from its inception up to 
the present time, how exactly it parallels 
the growth of the motion picture and the 
mechanical music dispenser. And looking 
into the future, it would seem that radio 
will follow precisely the same course as 
these two other developments and settle 
down eventually into a recognized, well- 
established, separate branch of the theater, 
with its own public, its own personnel and 
its own technic. 

At the present time a state of war, or at 
least nothing more amicable than an armed 
truce, exists between the radio people and 


some splendid programs. It wasn’t long, 
however, before a serpent entered this 
blissful Eden. That serpent was doubt. 

Things began to happen in various 
branches of the show world; things that 
may have been pure coincidence, but which, 
regarded all together, looked as though 
they might indicate something. Business 
at the Broadway theaters fell off a little. 
Just alittle, itis true, but rather consistently. 
Vaudeville attendance began to show a 
slight decline. When the quarterly or semi- 
annual statement of sheet music and record 
sales came in it was discovered that they 
weren’t up to their usual standard. That’s 
when the doubt began to creep in. 

It occurred to a number of people at ap- 
proximately the same time that perhaps 
the supersaturation point of publicity had 
been reached. Someone came to the bright 
conclusion that the public isn’t going to 
pay for entertainment when it can get that 
same entertainment for nothing. And if it 
can be perfectly well amused by turning a 
switch on a box in any one of its several 
million homes, why should it bother to go 
out into the crowded night to seek diver- 
sion? 

Gradually the various theatrical groups 
began to worry. After a while they decided 
that something would have to be done, that 
some check would have to be put on promis- 
cuous broadcasting, else the whole structure 
of the theater would collapse. That, by the 
way, was an exact repetition of the attitude 
of theatrical producers when the movies 
first became popular. Everyone was sure 
that the speaking stage was well on the way 
to limbo, that it would not be long before 
theaters other than movie houses. would be 
traditions of the dim past, and that the 
human voice on the stage would be ncthing 
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equipment of the 
well dressed man 
should include 
several differ- 
ent shapes 
and shades. 
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KNapr-Fevr ars made by the Cavanagh 
Edge Process are more durable and last- 
ing than is expected. They give satisfac- 
tory service long after others of similar 
price have seen their day. 








Knapp-Felt Hots, from 86 to 840 are sold by 
best Dealers every where— Write for Tar Hatman! 
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THE CROFUT & Knapp COMPANY 


JOHN CAVANAGH ~President 
620 Fifth Avenue - New York City 
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to give a monologue or sing a song or do 


| part of a play. 


For the first few months all went well. 


| The best artists gave radio performances. 





Concert pianists, for instance, who com- 
manded several hundred—perhaps several 
thousand — dollars for a single evening would 
gladly go to a broadcasting station and play 
a few selections. Famous comedians whose 
weekly salaries mounted to four figures were 
flattered at the opportunity to broadcast a 
few funny stories. As for song writers and 
music publishers, they leaped with delight 
at the chance to plug their numbers, to 
reach such vast numbers of people every 
day without even paying the usual song 
plugger’s fee. Casts of successful plays 
would spend an afternoon at a broadcasting 
station, giving an act or more of the play. 
Vaudeville performers, too, would do all or 
part of their acts over the air. 

And se for a time everybody was happy. 
The broadcasting stations had their pick of 
good entertainers, the entertainers had 
good publicity and the public listened in on 


ance. Naturally, there was a considerable 
objection from the broadcasters. It was 
impossible to pay, they said. The programs 
were given free to the public, there was no 
source of revenue in it for the broadcasters. 
But Equity was adamant. Extra perform- 
ances must be paid for. And so it stands 
today. 

The next people to take a stand on the 
matter were the vaudeville heads. Shortly 
after the Equity decision was made the 
executives of the Keith and Orpheum cir- 
cuits held a conference and came to the 
conclusion that business in their theaters 
was being hurt by the frequency with which 
vaudeville headliners did their stuff over 
the air. The issue in this case was not one 
of money. They didn’t insist that their 
people be paid by the broadcasters for 
every radio performance. They: simply 
issued an edict forbidding all vaudevillians 
to perform over the radio for any reaSon 
whatsoever. In terms of vaudeville, radio 
was classed as opposition. ' “a 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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STAR OWNERS REPORT AN AVERAGE 


OF 24/ MILES PER GALLON 


qe owners report that, driving an aggregate of 
one and a half million miles, they averaged 
24 9/10 miles per gallon of gas. 


This record was made in Georgia and Alabama mud, 
in Texas and Idaho sand, in Maine and Vermont 
snow and in the high altitudes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It was made by ordinary Star cars, driven by 
ordinary drivers. It represents Star performance 
under average conditions as they exist today 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


True, many Star owners get more than 24 9/10 miles 
from a gallon of gas. In sections where good roads 
predominate, Star owners report 28 to 38 miles. 
If you are secking a car sparing in the use of gas you 
will find that the unusual power of the Star motor 
is not developed by the extravagant use of fuel. 


The small gas consumption of the Star car is another 
reason why those who seck reliable transportation at 
a minimum of expense should consider the Star first. 
See the nearest Star dealer. 


DURANT MOTORS: INC: 


57th Street and Broadway, New York 


Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 


ELIZABETH, N. J. - LANSING, MICH. 


OAKLAND, 


TORONTO, 
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NEW STAR SEDAN 


820 


Other Models 
ROADSTER . $540 TOURING . $540 
COUPE ....$750 CHASSIS . $445 

Panel Delivery . $585 
f. 0. b. Lansing, Mich, 





ONT. 


STAR MOTOR CARS 
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; For Merry Christmas 
v he VIRTUOLO 


\ JHEN this superb player piano becomes a member 
of the family, it will keep the Christmas spirit alive 
throughout the year, bringing joy and happiness to all. 





The Virtuole plays all rolls, bringing to your home 
the world’s finest music, classical and popular. Any 
one can play the Virtuolo. 

The Virtuolo is a super-player, installed in such fine 
pianos as the Hallet & Davis, the Briggs, the Conway, 
the Lexington, the Merrill and the Norris & Hyde. 

Hear the Virtuolo, One of the leading music stores 
in your city has it. Prices from $495 up; 10% down; 


easy terms. Write for catalogue. 








The ANGELUS 







The final type of Reproducing ity is expressed, as if by magic. 
Piano, bringing the recording of The Angelus comes in the 
Godows} Y, Bloomfield-Zets er, Hallet & Davis, the Merrill 






lofmann, Gabrilewitsch, Bauer, and the Conway. Prices from 






Rubinstem, Menth, Buhlig, $795 up—10% down; easy 






Lerner, Méré, Leginska and terms. Hear this marvelous in- 









others. Their own individual- strument. Write for catalogue. 
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HALLET & DAVIS PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON, MAS 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

Next the song writers and publishers be- 

n to take some action. There is in New 

ork a protective organization known as 
the American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers, the membership of 
which includes most of the important 
musical-comedy composers and lyricists, 
writers of popular songs and publishers of 
sheet music. This organization looks after 
the rights of its members and sees that the 
copyright act is strictly enforced. 

he society decided that the unauthor- 
ized use of copyrighted songs over the 
radio was a violation of that act and in- 
formed broadcasters that they would have 
to pay for the privilege of broadcasting the 
work of any member of the society. It 
seemed impracticable to set a definite fee 
upon each number used, so the organiza- 
tion drew up an agreement between itself 
and the broadcasting stations by which the 
stations, for a sum of money, were licensed 
to broadcast the musical numbers in the 
repertory of the society. 

The license fee was not uniform, but 
varied according to the size and importance 
of the station, and stations attached to edu- 
cational institutions were exempt from 
paying. 

The society acted with the copyright law 
in mind, that law prowpas that the holder 
of a copyright is the sole and exclusive 
owner of the copyrighted article and has 
entire control over it. Any broadcasting 
stations which did not take out a license 
from the society could not use the music of 
its members, and any station found doing 
so was prosecuted, as the saying goes, to the 
full extent of the law. 

In the majority of cases where a station 
has been prosecuted by the society, the 
society has been victorious; but there was 
one trial in a Middle-Western city where an 
unlicensed station was given the decision 
by a judge, who found that a performance 
over the radio could not be construed as a 

ublie performance, because, despite the 
fact that there was an audience of a million 
or more, none of this audience was present 
. the room where the broadcasting was 
one. 


The Kernel of the Matter 


| It was this action on the part of the 
| American Society that was the immediate 
occasion of the upheaval, although it had 
been on the way for some time. Broad- 
casting stations paid protestingly; the let- 
ter of the copyright law was involved in 
this affair, they admitted, but the spirit was 
not. The copyright law was enacted long 
before radio was ever dreamed of, and 
there was really no provision in it for the 
conditions existing today. The whole point 
of the copyright act, they said, was cen- 
tered on public performance for profit, and 
they were not broadcasting for profit. The 
thing to do then, obviously, was to effect a 
change in the copyright act. 
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It might be well at this point to look 
at the broadcasting stations themselves. 
There are in the United States approxi- 
mately five hundred such stations. Of 
these about fifteen are controlled by cor- 
porations which manufacture radio a 
paratus. The rest are divided about ak 
among educational institutions, news- 
papers and department stores, with a few 
churches, and an occasional private citizen 
pe wealth who broadcasts for the sheer fun 
of it. 

It is fairly safe to assume that the fifteen- 
odd stations operated by radio corpora- 
tions get some sort of profit from so doing, 
although it is claimed by their representa- 
tives that they would sell just as much 
apparatus if they ceased broadcasting, and 
that they continue to do it because they 
have that fever, the thrill of broadcasting. 


Senator Dill’s Bill 


Educational institutions quite obviously 
do not broadcast for profit, nor do churches; 
and as for department stores and news- 
papers, they give rise to the question, Just 
what is meant by profit? Is profit always 
to be counted in immediate money returns? 
If a newspaper, by means of its excellent 
radio programs, wins the friendship of 
many thousands of people, is it not reason- 
able to expect that the newspaper will profit 
by this in increased circulation and perhaps 
in increased advertising? 

And if a department store broadcasts a 
good program and secures the good will of 
a host of men and women, is it also not rea- 
sonable to expect that the volume of busi- 
ness will increase and new customers come 
to the store? Is that to be considered as 
profit or is it not? 

The broadcasters say it is not. The per- 
formers and musicians say it is. And the 
former see no reason why they should pa 
the latter for their services and material, 
while the latter see no reason why they 
should donate them. Result, a deadlock. 
And it was this deadlock that brought 
about the first definite attempt to modify 
the copyright act. 

This attempt took place in Washington 
last April, at a hearing before a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Patents. The 
subcommittee met to consider a bill intro- 
duced by Senator C. C. Dill, of the state of 
Washington, who proposed the following 
amendment to the copyright act: 

“That the copyright control shall not ex- 
tend to public performances, whether for 

rofit or without profit where such per- 
ormance is made by use of the 
radio.” 

His object in introducing the amend- 
ment, Senator Dill said, was to insure free 
radio broadcasting. His only concern was 
the public’s right to receive good radio 
programs free. 

Several men, high officials of various 
radio organizations, testified before the 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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The Curtis Institute of Music 


ENDOWED BY MARY LOUISE CURTIS BOK 


A National Institution Offering a Thorough Musical Education 
by the Foremost Artists of Distinguished Accomplishment 





A STATEMENT BY MRS. BOK: | 
It is my aim that earnest students shall acquireathor- of personal contact with artist-teachers who represent 
ough musical education, not.learning only to sing or . the highest and fir their art. ap et 
play but also the history of music, the laws of its mak- — The aim is for quality of work rather than quick 
ing, languages, ear-training and music appreciation. showy results. 


They shall learn to think and to express their thoughts lu : 43 : [ t, f3 cK 


against a background of quiet culture with the stimulus 











Carrying out the spirit and standards set by the founder, The Curtis Institute of Music 
has the pleasure to announce the engagement of 





Madame Marcella Sembrich 


as Instructor of Pupils 
in its Department for the Voice 


Mr. Josef Hofmann 


as Instructor of Pupils 
in its Department of the Piano 


Mr. Leopold Stokowski 


as Instructor and Conductor 
in its Orchestral Department 


Madame Sembrich will — beginners as well as advanced stu- Beginning January 1, 1925, Mr. Hofmann will devote his Mr. Stokowski will train and conduct the Junior and Senior 
dents in her instruction work. Madame Sembrich will accept so- entire time during thelater winter months and carly spring Orchestras of The Curtis Institute, as well as prepare stu- 
prano voices while Madame Cahier will accept contralto voices. months to his instruction work at The Curtis Institute. dents for his own great Philadelphia Orchestra when they 
Associated with Madame Sembrich will be the following instructors: Associated with Mr. Hofmann will be the following instructors: are fitted for a place in that organization. 
MADAME CHARLES CAHIER HORATIO CONNELL BERTHE BERT GEORGE F. BOYLE AUSTIN CONRADI Associated with Mr. Stokowski will be 


PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH MRS, WOOD STEWART DAVID SAPERTON ISABELLA VENGEROVA MR. MICHARL PRESS 














A Faculty of over 
40 authoritative 
Instructors is in 
charge of the 
Preparatory, and 
Conservatory 
Departments. 


The entire fie!d 
of music is cov- 
ered in separate 
departments 
offering over 20 
courses of music 
and languages. 














Madame Charles Cahier 


as Instructor of Pupils 


in its Department for the Voice 


While Madame Sembrich will train The Curtis 
Institute's students having soprano voices, Madame 
Cahier, with her rich background of European operatic 
experiences, and as a pupil of Jean De Reszke, will 
train contralto voices. 

Madame Cahier, as in the case of Madame Sembrich, 
will continue her instruction work during the entire 
winter and early Spring months. 


JOHN GROLLE Director 





Mr. Carl Flesch 


as Instructor of Pupils 
in its Department of the Violin 


Mr. Flesch’s seguts as a teacher of distinction has 
spread so quickly that several pupils have come from 
eee this season to study with him at The Curtis 
Institute, where he begins his instruction this month. 


Associated with Mr. Flesch will be the following instructors: 


FRANK GITTELSON SACHA JACOBINOFPF 
MICHAEL PRESS EMANUEL ZETLIN 





Although The 
Curtis Institute of 
Music offers a 
distinguished fac- 
ulty of instruc- 
tors, its tuition 
fees are moder- 
ate, since the 
Institute is free 
from commercial 
considerations. 


One free scholar- 
ship is granted in 
each department, 








A descriptive catalog of the Institute may be had by addressing THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Rittenhouse Square Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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New “ 


and sells for Only $60.00 


One of 8 types of “Van Dorn’ ’ portable 
eizctric drills in sizes from “a” to 14". 


Time Savers 


For (Garages 


An electric light socket 
and a“ Van Dorn” drill are 
ali you need to get “Holes 
in a Hurry”. Here are just 
a few of the many odd 
jobs on which” Van Dorn” 
Drilis will be time savers 
and money makers in your 
garage 
Cylinder honing and carbon 
brushing 
Drilling holes for attaching ac 
erseorica 
Drilling out broken bolts 
Drilling to replace fenders 
Drilling for general repairs, etc. 


Automotive Jobbers 
You can tap this unlimited drill 
market through “Van Dorn” 
Prestige, Performance and Pub- 
licity. May we discuss our job- 
bing plans with you? 


Sales and Service Avanches: 


Chattanooga 

Chicago 

Cinctanati od 
Denver 

Detrett 

Reanees City 

Les Angeies 

Montreal 


Van Dorn Haffinckh” runs on alter- 
ating or direct current, weighs 16 pounds 



















oney Makers 


ervice Stations 


For more than 20 years 
“Van Dorn” Electric drills | 
have been considered | 
standard equipment by the 
most prominent motor car, 
truck, body and accessory 
manufacturers. These 
same time-tested tools are 
now available for auto- 
motive repair and service 
work. 

No garage or service sta- 
tion can afford to operate | 
without one or more of 
these handy, little work- 
men. 


The VAN DORN ELECTRIC | 
TOOL COMPANY | 


Makers of Portable Electric Drilling, 
Reaming and Grinding Machines, etc. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales and Service Branches 





San Francisco 
Seatt 
Toroate 
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committee and their arguments covered 


| two main points: First, that broadcasting 
| on the whole is a public service from which 
| the broadcaster receives no profit; and 
| secondly, that the people who contribute 


to radio programs are more than ade- 
quately paid by the publicity they receive 
and should not demand additional com- 
peneeen in the form of money 

E. McDonald, Jr., ence JO of the 
National Association of Broadcasters, told 
what public service the broadcasters per- 
form, particularly for people in isolated 
places. 

“Our stations in Chicago,” Mr. McDon- 
ald testified, “‘are heard nightly by Donald 
B. MacMillan, who is now frozen in within 
eleven degrees of the North Pole. There is 
a man up there in that frozen North with a 
radio set on board, a radio set that over- 
comes the greatest hardship of the North— 
the solitude.” 

Mr. McDonald also spoke of the service 
radio a for the blind, for invalids 
and other shut-ins. Referring to the artists, 
he said that the return to the performers 
was so great that they were more than 
willing to give free pr rams over the radio. 
He quo Claudia uzio and Florence 
Macbeth, both of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, as saying that they not only got 
excellent publicity “ty ees these performances 
but that they received additional concert 
engagements as a result. 

he contention of the musicians and pub- 
lishers who appeared before the committee 
canine the passage of the amendment was 
that first, the broadcasting stations do, on 
the whole, operate for profit; and secondly, 
that the publicity their songs get from fre- 
quent repetition on the radio acts as a 
boomerang; that far from helping the sale 
of sheet music and records, radio perform- 
ances kill these sales. 

One of the most active people in the fight 
against the passage of the amendment was 
the late Vietor Herbert, who was at that 
time vice president of the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers. Mr. 
| Herbert testified that the uncontrolled use 
of popular music by the radio would even- 
tually deprive the song writers of a means 


of livelihood, and added that since the ad- 
vent of the radio the receipts from his 
compositions had gone down 50 per cent in 
all lines. 

“If people hear a song eight or ten times 
an evening on the radio,”’ he asked the com- 
mittee, “why in the world should they go 
out and buy that song?” 

John Philip Sousa, the march king, was 
another prominent musician who testified 
at the hearing. Mr. Sousa was quite busi- 
nesslike and to the point. 

Ka ay who make shoes are paid for 
them,” he said. “‘They are not expected to 
give them away. Why, then, shouldn’t 
people who make songs be paid for them? 
Why shouldn’t a man be paid for the fun 
he gives the world?” 

Augustus Thomas, the noted playwright, 
testified that much damage had been done 
to dramatic productions because of too 
frequent broadcastings. He referred to 
several cancellations of road-company 

lays because those plays had already been 
eard over the radio. 

The question involved in the hearing was 
really nothing but the ancient one of prop- 
erty rights in a new guise, and those who 
attended it say it was one of the most inter- 
esting engagements ever fought on the 
Washington battlefields. Three days were 
consumed in taking the testimony of scores 
of people. There were many harsh words, 
much recrimination and a great deal of 
oratory, and the minutes of the meeting fill 
a book of nearly three hundred pages. The 
hearing was before Senators Ernst, Bran- 
degee, Stanley, Broussard and Shipstead. 
The bill was-not passed. It is expected 
that it will be brought up again in the 
future and the same bitter battle gone 
through all over again. 

This much was made plair, however: 
Radio, in its relation to the world of enter- 
tainment, is passing through the same stage 
as the mechanical reproducing devices of 
music did about a decade ago. When the 
phonograph was first invented, song writers 
were delighted to have their compositions 
reproduced by this means. Also well-known 
singers and instrumentalists rushed to make 
records without compensation, under the 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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fan Dorn “4 Inch Drill —A sturdy Van Dorn Bench Drilling Stand Van Dorn 6 Inch Bench Grinder— 

















eerviceabic dril!. of proper power Thies stand converts your Comes com e with two g@rind- 

and speed for drilling the amelie, Van Dorn" \y” portable elec- ing wheels, adjustable tool rests, N 
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A NEW SIZE - 


© ex quality which no other motor car canever 
possess is built into the Pierce-Arrow Series 80. 
It is Pierce-Arrow craftsmanship—that engineering 
genius—that skill—that patience in working to 
closest standards—which 23 years of fine car ex- 
perience have brought to Pierce-Arrow building. 


Thus, when you ride in or drive this more com- 
pact car you stnse the luxurious comfort, safety, 
and smoothly flowing power which have become 


A NEW PRICE 


so widely known as Pierce-Arrow performance.W hat 

Pierce-Arrow now offers in a car of moderate di- 

mensions you may quickly know by calling upon 

our representative in your city. He will gladly place 

a car at your disposal fora complete demonstration. 
*” * * 


Our illustrated catalog will be sent upon request. 


Tue Prerce-Arrow Moror Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PIERCE-ARROW Series 80 


7-Passenger Touring Car 


$2,895 


(at Buffalo) 
s-Passenger Sedan... . . . . . . . $3,895 Péerce-Arrow Produits include passenger cars of Series 80 Wheelbase ...... . 130 inches 
MUUCNREY DOME oe ye 8 $3,995 ec ee ta me kee Series 80 Engine Ty tae 6 cylinders 
° ‘ ‘ e - » Serve eve " . . ‘ 
7-Passenger Enclosed Drive Limousine $4,045 PiercecArrow Motor Busser. Piene Arrow standard Equipment Balloon Tires 


at Buffalo; Government Tax additional 


Heavy Duty Motor Trucks 


The credit facilities of the Pierce-Arrow Finance Corporation, a Pierce-Arrow banking inSlitution, are extended to purchasers of Pierce-Arrow cars 


Pierce-Arrow Four-Wheel Safety Brakes 
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INSIST on 
PERFECT 
CIRCLES! 


ERE are four good reasons why 

you should insist that your ga- 
rageman install PERFECT CIRCLE Oil- 
Regulating rings in your motor. 


], PERFECT CIRCLES will stop “oil- 
pumping” and give you 1000 or 
more miles to the gallon of oil. 


2, PERFECT CIRCLESarethe only oil- 
regulating rings; always enough 
oil on the cylinder walls—never 
too much. 


3. PERFECT CIRCLES are standard 
equipment in more than 70 fine 
motor cars and trucks. 


4, PERFECT CIRCLE equipped cars 
have won every major automobile 
race since Decoration Day, 1922. 


It takes both a finely made ring and 
the PERFECT CIRCLE principle of oil- 
regulation to give these results. An 
ordinary ring embodying the PERFECT 
CIRCLE principle of oil-regulation, 
would fail miserably. 
That’s why you should INSIST on 
PERFECT CIRCLES. Your repairman 
has them—or can get them easily. 
INDIANA PISTON RING COMPANY 


}. H. Teetor, Pres. C. N. Teetor, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
Hagerstown, Indiana, U. S, A. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
ression that they would increase their 


im 
poms and get further concert engage-’ 


ments that way. But after a time they 
found that they were not gaining, but los- 
ing, and eventually the whole thing was put 
on a strictly buying and selling basis, to the 
advantage of everyone concerned. 

The parallel is plain. Foresighted people 
in the radio industry realize that the 7 is 
not far off when all radio programs will be 
paid for. As a matter of fact, a good many 
of them are paid for now. That is espe- 
cially true of popular jazz bands which are 
paid staggeringly high prices by broadcast- 
ing stations for a few minutes every night. 

It was Dudley Siddall, a man well known 
in radio circles, who summed up the radio 
situation very beg 

“Radio,” said Mr. Siddall one day, “is 
really a lot like baseball. Baseball, you 
know, was not always on a professional 
basis. In former years baseball was en- 
tirely a public institution. There were hun- 
paw 4 of diamonds all over the country. 
Local teams played and anybody who 
wanted to stood around and watched the 
game. Then one day somebody built a 
fence around a ball park and organized 
baseball was born. They began to pay their 
players and to charge admission to the 


game. Probably the public resented it at: 


first, but as soon as they saw how much 
better the game was under the new condi- 
tions they were perfectly willing to pay. 
And today professional baseball is one of 
the most popular institutions in America, if 
not the most popular. 

“There stil) are,’ continued Mr. Sid- 
dall, “hund of amateur baseball teams. 
Every school has one, and every village, 
and nearly every fire department. And you 
will find a crowd of stragglers congregated 
around every game in an open lot. But no 
one can gainsay the fact that professional 
baseball has the joyous support of millions.” 


Bromidic But True 


“Well, radio is just like that. There will 
always be stations that will broadcast pro- 

ams donated by the Hickville Male 

artet, with dramatic recitations by Miss 
Laura Whoozis, of the local dramatic club, 
and a nice talk on the conditions of South 
Afriean Spireless Banana Hounds by the 
president of the Ladies’ Browning Club. 
And there will always be some people to 
listen to these pene: But there will be 
more people who will want to listen in on 
programs composed of real entertainers— 
stars of grand opera and concert, the pick 
of the funny men from Broadway, musical- 
comedy favorites. And these people will 
not give their services free. There is no rea- 
son why they should. In the end, profes- 


sional radio will triumph.” 

What I am about to say is probably a 
capital offense, but nevertheless I will risk 
it. Cliché or not, radio is in its infancy. No- 
| body knows, and only a few people suspect 
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how far radio will go as a form of amuse- 
ment. It is a new medium, and as yet peo- 
ple have been too busy trying to perfect the 
mechanical aspects of it to bother very 
much with its artistic side. But somewhere 
there is 4 man who will do for radio what 
David Belasco has done for the stage, and 
what D. W. Griffith has done for the movies. 
There is a man who will create a new radio 
technic, who will experiment with sound as 
Belasco has experimented with color and 
Griffith with the camera, until he hits upon 
the right formula. 

Radio stars will be developed, also, in 
time. Just as there are some actors and 
actresses who are peculiarly suited to the 
demands of the screen, and some singers 
and musicians who are singularly adapted 
to the phonograph, so there will eventually 
develop a type of performer who is best 
fitted for performing over the radio. Some 
avahosrae quality of voice, some brand of 

umor that is aural rather than visual, will 
some day be brought to their finest point 
by means of the radio. 


The Radio Drama 


This, of course, is looking very far ahead, 
although even now there are radio favor- 
ites, and in one instance a radio theater. 
This theater is the conception of Edward H. 
Smith, an actor who has had many years’ 
experience in stock and who conceived the 
idea of adapting a play to the specific re- 
quirements of broadcasting, after he had 
sat through several: wearisome @fforts to 
broadcast plays by the ordinary methods. 
Mr. Smith took his idea to the manager of 
a big broadcasting station in an Eastern 
city. The manager was intensely interested 
and told Mr. Smith to try it out, stipulating 
only that the play must be condensed to 
run not more than forty minutes, as it was 
to be only a part of the program. 

Mr. Smith gathered his cast, conducted 
rehearsals for. several days, and then one 
evening put on a condensed version of a 
melodrama by Eugene Walter, The Wolf, 
which was so enthusiastically received by 
radio fans for miles around that a regular 
stock company was formed and a radio 
drama has been presented once a week ever 
since. The special radio technic referred to 
above is being developed here to a consid- 
erable extent by this enterprising young im- 
presario. For example, when his stock com- 
pany gave The Storm it was necessary to 
create the illusion of a roaring forest fire. 
This was done by the noise of several gasc- 
line torches going at full blast, while the 
effect of crackling twigs was managed by 
crumpling up sheets of waxed paper before 
the microphone. 

People who listened in on this perform- 
ance declare that the illusion was.just as 
perfect as though they had witnessed the 
scene on the stage. 

It’s almost an actors’ paradise, this radio 
theater. Of course, they miss the direct 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Enter the law 


THERE are men now living who re- 
member when the rifle hanging above 
the fireplace was the only symbol of 
law. Men whose fathers retained their 
freedom and self-respect by sheer force 
of arms. On lonely ranches, in scat- 
tered settlements, in far-flung outposts, 
the individual backed his own concep- 
tion of the right with the weapon with 
which he was handiest. 

The country filled with settlers. 
The frontier shifted. Citizens organ- 


NOW ABR $6 oGih B ON 


ized for legislation and its enforce- 
ment. Community life became easier 
and safer. Road agents disappeared. 
Cattle rustlers reformed. The frock- 
coated gamblers moved on. Little by 
little, not easily or without effort, the 
machinery of law began to function. 

In similar fashion, the commercial 
structure of the nation has evolved. 
Not less important than political stat- 
utes, although unwritten, are the laws 
which business men have discovered 
and imposed upon themselves. Laws 
of guidance rather than restraint. Laws 
of fair dealing, of truthful representa- 
tion, of honest marketing. Laws of 


selling and advertising by which the 
distribution of goods and their ac- 
ceptance are accomplished by orderly 
process instead of by guesswork or 
chance. 

The business history of this country 
is but scantly told. Its greatest ro- 
mances are still unsung. But this is 
certain, that without the observance of 
well-defined laws, the modern marvels 
of manufacturing and selling wouid 
not be possible. Without the power to 
influence people by millions, the busi- 
ness of producing for millions could 
not be organized on the scale which 
exists today. 
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UNG-SOL bulbs bring the road ahead clearly into 

vision; Always there is a dependable beam of light 
that adds confidence and safety to night driving. 
Tune-Sor brilliancy does not vary, but remains the same 
during the entire life of the bulb. Each bulb is so care- 
fully built that the bases fit quickly into the sockets 
making perfect contact. There are no spots nor air 
bubbles in the glass to form distortions. The accuracy 
observed in placing laments in Tunc-Sot bulbs, enables 
the driver to readily obtain correct focus for any legal 
requirement, [Lf you seek dependable illumination, better 
illumination, wniferm illumination, “Let Tunc-Soi 
Light the Way.” 


A Tune-Sou for every automotive need. Nation- 
ally distributed by all better garages, dealers and 
electrical service-men. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us. 


MINIATURE INCANDESCENT LAMP CORPORATION 
New ARK, N. J. 
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Licensed Under General Electric Company's 
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contact with their audience, but even at 
that they are nearer to the audience than 

| movie actors are during the filming of a 
picture. And look at the advantages! No 
costumes to bother with, and no make-up. 
They don’t have to learn the Ee. They 

/ read ’em. Steady work forty-three weeks a 

| year, without the dread specter of a lay-off. 

| And no one-night stands! 

| The success of this radio stock company 

| is certain to bring about the organization of 

| similar companies in other parts of the 
country. And as the whole thing is con- 
| ducted in an entirely different manner from 
| the ordinary stage production, there is no 

danger that the radio theater will hurt the 
| regular theater. In fact it has been proved 
| that many people who had never attended 
| a theater in their lives took a belated in- 
terest in this new venture. 

There is one law that can always be re- 
lied upon to work, and that is the law of 
supply and demand. That — articu- 
larly to the radio situation. Up to the pres- 
ent time the demand for radio apparatus 
has exceeded the supply. People have been 
so enraptured with the idea of picking 
| things out of the air that they haven’t been 
' very discriminating. But a tendency has 
already set in—and will undoubtedly in- 
crease as the of radio sets reaches its 
saturation point—to expect better enter- 
tainment over the air. Professional radio 
is surely on the way, and radio authorities, 
| if pressed, will admit it. Their attitude is 
| the ) pod cd natural one of wanting to put 
| it off as long as possible. Why should = 
| pay people to perform while they can stiil 

satisfy their audiences with unpaid per- 

| formers? 
Several theories have been advanced as 
| to what would be the best method of estab- 
| lishing a fund with which to pay radio per- 
| formers. In Europe—on the Continent and 
| in Great Britain—there is a tax on each re- 
| ceiving set, this money being collected by 
| the government and used to pay for pro- 
| grams. However, that method is not re- 
| garded with much favor here. 

| Some people have advanced the idea of 

| asking the public for contributions toward 

| the maintenance of good programs, and in 
| one or two places that has been tried out. In 
| Kansas City, in fact, the radio fans volun- 
| tarily sent money to local stations to help 
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support the programs. This plan, though, 
is not looked upon as satisfactory, because 
it would be so difficult to systematize it. 

What will eventually happen, according 
to the prediction of one of the most im- 
portant officials in the realm of radio, is that 
the number of broadcasting stations will 

dually decrease until there will be only 
ve stations instead of five hundred. These 
five will be so powerful, he prophesies, that 
they will be adequate to cover the entire 
country, and they will be run on a highly 
professional basis. With this concentration, 
it will be possible to supply the finest pro- 
grams, with artists from all over the world 
gathered to put them on. 

The prediction of this official also is that 
the salaries paid to the radio stars of the 
future will far outdistance the salaries of 
modern stage stars, and even go beyond the 
earnings of motion-picture stars. It will not 
be considered unusual, the prediction is, in 
twenty years from now for a favorite 
comedian to receive as much as five thou- 
sand dollars for a single performance. 

This sounds quite staggering; but re- 

arded from the comedian’s point of view, 
it has some soundness. Under present con- 
ditions a comedian of the type of Fred 
Stone or Al Jolson can use the same jokes 
and the same songs for three years, ap- 
proximately—-one in New York and two on 
the road. ’ But in a single evening of radio 
performance these men would reach prac- 
tically as many people as they now reach in 
the three years. Consequently their ma- 
terial would be exhausted with terrific 
rapidity and they would have to be paid 
more for their efforts. The same thing will 
doubtless apply to playwrights, whose 
royalties will probably leap to undreamed- 
of heights because of the short lives their 
plays will have in the radio era. 

Looked at in the cold light of here and 
now, all this seems rather fantastic and im- 
probable; but then so did the predictions 
not so very many years ago as to the earn- 
ings of motion-picture stars. And if anyone 
had said in 1904 that the estate of Enrico 
Caruso in 1924 would receive something be- 
tween five and six hundred thousand do!lars 
in royalties on phonograph records, he 
would have been roared at. So, to conclude 
with another cliché or two, anything might 
or History repeats itself and wonders 
will never cease. 


| 
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| lost what little jugment of pace you never 
| had. And if anybody should be inquiring 
| off you what horse this is we got in our 

barn, be sure you tell them the truth, 
| Willie, which is that you don’t know. And 
if they still insist on knowing, you tell them 
| it is one I am holding in the hopes the glue 
market will get a little firmer. And some 
day, if you keep that trap of yours but- 
toned up good and tight, Willie, why me 
and you will maybe do a little business to- 
gether.” 

So I beat it back to bed, and you can 
| gamble that I am not going to tell nobody 
| nothing about this horse, not even my best 
freind or sweatheart if I had one. And you 
can gamble I am not going to work no more 
horses at 4 in the A. M. for no man. 


Bowie RACE TRACK, April 6. 
It is kind of late for me to be setting here 
in the tack room, but I do not want to go 
back to the boardeing house till Missus 
Clancey has went to bed for fear she will 
sing me the 2nd. verse of the song and 
dance she gave me an hour ago, because 
maybe [ would forget the politeness to 
ladies for which I am notoriable ance anser 
her back something I would reggret when 
my rath had cooled. You would think her 
old flivver was made of solid gold, the fuss 
she made when she found out I had bor- 
rowed it, instead of being 1 of the Ist. dozen 
Henry ever soldered together. And if she 
had of been anywheres around I would of 
ast her for the loan of it like a lady, but 
when I got a important engagement on I 
| have not got time to wait for no Missus 
| Clancey to-get back from pickeing out the 
toughest steak the butcher has in stock, and 
|. pretty near told her so. 
| This afternoon I got kind of sick of loafe- 
ing around the track watching boys ride 
| that have not got }4 the abillity of some I 
| could mention if moddesty did not prevent, 
and I was within a ace of going to Mister 
Robbins and telling him if he did not give 
| me a mount pretty soon I would jump my 





contrack. But he has been haveing tough 
enough luck all season without me adding 
to his troubles that way, so after the 5th 
race I went over to the house intending to 
lay down and have a rest; but when I got 
there, there was a message for me to phone 
a number and when I done so it was Alice 
and she wanted to see me. So I sneaked 
round to the back of the house and bor- 
rowed Missus Clancey’s flivver and drove a 
ways down the road and met the little girl 
and she is lookeing prettier than ever and 
all fussed up over meeting me. 

“Oh, Willie,” she says when she seen 
me, “I didn’t know you owned a car.” 

“Well,” I says, “it don’t exackly belong 
to me, but it is a friend of mine’s and I use 
it when I like, so hop in.” 

So then we drove into Baltimore and had 
a swell feed at a classy joint, all white mar- 
ble and no waiters but everybody waits on 
theirselfs, and Alice said she had not never 
been in no such place before in all her life. 

“The best is none too good for folks like 
I and you,” I tells her laughingly. 

Afterwards she wanted me to drive her 
back, but I made her come to the earle 
show at a swell theater and the film was all 
about horse racing, and Alice says the 
heroe kind of reminds her of me, only not 
14 so handsome as me, and of course that 
made me kind of sore, her paying compli- 
ments to my face, I am like that. 

“What difference does it make if I have 
got a sweller proffile than him?’’ I says to 
her very stern. ‘Handsome is nor hand- 
some does, as the Good Book says, and it 
ain't good looks gets you to the top in the 
racing game, but shear abillity; and if ever 
I go into moveing pictures after I have be- 
came the champion rider of the world, you 
can bet I will show folks how a real race 
rider sets a horse and not set there like a 
dummy as that boob on the screan done,” 

“I bet you will too,” the little girly rep- 
plies, and she looked so kind of'taken back 
on account of the harsh way I had spoke to 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
her that I reached over and give her hand a 
little squeeze. 

Coming out of the theater a big fresh- 
lookeing guy hollers at her, ‘ Hello, Sadie,” 
but she just passed him with her head in the 
air, and after we had got around a corner 
she says it is terreible the way these Smart 
Alex tries to get fresh with every good- 
looking jane they see. Only that I won't 
never do no brawling in front of the fair 
wet, 1 would of went back and busted him 
i in the eye. 

So then I invitet her to come and see 
another film at sorne ether theater, but no, 
she must be home earley on account her 
mom is so strick, And so we got back to 
Bowie a few minutes past: ten and the old 
can only stopped about 4 times on the road 
to try and cough up a lung or 2. And all 
the way back Alice kep asting questions 
about me and my work and how many 
horses we gct and are any of them any good 
and ail like that; and anybody could see 
that she is crazy about me, because some of 
the things she ast about horses was laugh- 
able for their ignorants, ard she don't know 
even the rudimens about racing and would 
of believed me if I had told her you fill a 
horse with gas instsad of oats. But of 
course I did not tell her net being like that, 
and I did not laugh at her neither, because 
ignorant or not ignorant, she is 1 swell little 

irly, and I will have to take care and not 
fet yer get too stuck on me, because cold 
as I am to the opposeite sect I do not want 
the remorse of breaking nv loveing heart on 
my conselients, I am like that. 

I left her on the road because she would 
not let me drive her where she lives on ac- 
count of her old lady, bu? she made a date 
for me to meet her tomorrow evening and 
tell her more about horses. That is, she 
says tell her about horses, but a guy don’t 
have to be no Wm. Jennings Burns to see 
that it is the rider she wants to hear about 
and not no horses. 

So then I drove the old rattler back to the 
house, but Missus Clancey was laying for 
me with bloody merder in her eye and she 
made such a hellabaloo that the upshot was 
| took it on the run over here for the sake of 
peace and a quite life, rather than stop and 
argue with her. 


Bowrm Race Track, April 7. 

Well, I did not expeck to do no literatury 
work tonight as I had a date with the little 
girly and thought I would be busey all 
evening; but when she met me at /4 past 7 
she says, “Oh, Willie, I am terreible disap- 
pointed, but lt can only stay a minute or 2 
as my pop has took another bad spell for 
the worse and I must hustle back to him.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad,” 1 ansers, “ because 
I thought I would get out the little bus 
again and we would drive into town and 
1 would show you another good time.” 

Of course with Missus lancey gaurding 
the old lizzie night in day I did not have no 
more intentions of takeing it out again than 
I have of Gghting a rattlesnake, but what a 
fa don't know ain't going to hert her none 

always say 

“Oh, W lie, that would of been just 
ae Alice reppties, “and I would dearly 
eve to spend another evening with you, 
because yuu sure know how to give a girla 
wonderful time, but when my pop is bad it 
don't seem like nobody but me can handle 
him somehow.” 

I don’t wonder at that,” I repplies 
laugheingly, “because if I was ever took 
with a bad spell my ownself I bet you could 
handle me just as easy as I can handle the 
wildest colt that ever looked through a 
bridle.” 

“You do say the cleverest things, Willie,” 
she says, “and I could just die listening to 
you, because I think it is wonderful that a 
man with all the reputation and notoriety 
you got should be so moddest and not never 
talk about theirseif.”’ 

Of course I did not pay no intention to 
the compliment, I am files that. 

‘Weill, girly,” I says, “even if I am 
knowed far and wide as the comeing great 
jockey of the day, I am not like some of 
these eggs that get their chests all swole up 
and their heads the same. And now, seeing 
you and me can't wile away a few hours 
together tonight, when are you going to see 
me again?” 

“f just ean’t say, Willie,” she ansers. 
“T am ao busey looking alter my pop every 
evening; but I get a cousin is comeing to 
visit us in a few days, and I was thinking 
maybe I could sneak out on mom some 
afternoon and make him take me te the 
track. Only there wouldn't be no pleasure 
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for me to go unlest you was going to ride, 
and when are you going to ride another one, 
Willie?” 

“Why, girly,” I repplies, “the man I ride 
for won’t let me waste my talents rideing no 
more cheap beetles, but some day soon we 
will be turneing a good one loose and when 
we do I will put you wise and you can win 
poets a new dress and some new spring 

aberdashery.”’ 

“ Ain’t you dreadful, talkeing about such 
things!” she says. ‘I never yet gambled 
in no shape or form in all my life, but if you 
was to tell me your horse is positively sure 
to win I might risk a couple of dollars.” 

“If you risk all that much,” I ansers 
ine ly, “I will gurantee to bring the 
slack Read home in front if I have to get 
down and carry him the last 16th.” 

“Oh, is it a black horse, Willie?” she 
says. ‘I just love black ones. What is his 
name, Willie?” 

“Never you mind his name, girly,” I 
repplies. “Certain things around a race 
track has got to be kep secret, but I will 
let you know in plenty of time to get that 
big bet. of yours down.” 

So she is to meet me again tomorrow eve- 
ning and I will tell her when she can come to 
see me ride. She bust away from me so 
quick tonight I did not have no chance to 
kiss her like I intend it; but one of these 
nights I will take her by supprise and show 
her I am just as good a love maker as any 
screan actor, besides better lookeing and a 
better rider. She is sure 1 swell girly and 
just about my own age or maybe a month 
or so older, you never can tell about a woman. 
But even if she was 18, what differents 
does a few months make when you have 
found your infinity? 


Bow1e Race TRACK, April 8. 

Well, at last I am getteing a chance to 
show my talents and I can't hardly wait till 
Saturday. Last night I was just leaving 
the tack room after doing my literatury 
writing and I heard somebody talkeing in 1 
of our stalls, and the top 4 of a door was 
open, so I pokes my head in and there was 
the boss and Absalom lookeing at the black 
geldin’. 

“Hello, Willie,” Mister R. says. “Just 
the lad we was wanting. Where have you 
been all evening, Willie, if I might be so 
bold as inquire—all dressed up like a frac- 
kured arm and 44 a pound of lard in your 
hair?” 

“Willie’s got a sweetie,” the smoke 
busts in. 

“You shut your black mouth or I'll give 
you what I gave young Danny O’reilley!” 
I yells. 

“Yes, you will!”” Absalom says, trying to 
look like he wasn't seared. 

“Yes, I will!” I says very stern, so he 
never said notheing more. 

“Well, Mister Robbins,” I says, “are 
you going to give me a mount, because if I 
don’t ride some more races pretty soon I 
will be going stale and loosing my form?” 

“That would be a terrible bes Willie,” 
he repplies, “although it would undoubt- 
essly be a great relief to boys like Walls 
and Marinelli and Kummer if you was to 
loose your form and they was to hear of it. 
However, to prevent anything like that 
ers ape I have got a horse for you to ride 
bright and early in the morning, so you be 
here at daybreak and don’t forget to set 
your alarm clock and keep me waiting.” 

“Oh, G, Mister Robbins,” I says, ‘seems 
to me I don’t do notheing but get up in the 
middle of the night and ride this black dog 
around in the dark. Why don’t you let me 
ride him in a race for a change?’ 

“Because there’s a time and place for 
everything in the world excepting fresh 
littie boys, Willie,”” he repplies, ‘and there 
ain’t no sense in robbing an orchard when 
the fruit is green.” 

“No,” I says, “and there ain't no sense 
in keepeing a great rider on the ground till 
he rots, neither. If you ain’t going to use 
me, why don’t you sell my contrack to 
someone that will?” 

“I don’t know why not, Willie, except 
that every man I have mentioned the rae 
jeck to has bust out laugheing in my face,” 
says Mister Robbins, kiddeing as usual. 

So this A.M. up I got in the earley dawn, 
and it seems a dam shame I should have to 

ay the same for my \% of the bed as Srimp 

eGarrigle does for his 44. And when I 
got to the track Absalom had the geldin’ all 
warmed up for me, so I got in the saddle 
and worked him a full mile; and althought 
Mister Robbins would not tell me the time, 
I know I never made a faster trip in all my 
experients. 
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“ How fast did we work that mile?” I ast 
him when the smoke had blanketed the 
geldin’ and led him away to cool out. 

“Oh, somewheres between two and three 
minutes in round numbers, Willie,” the 
boss ansers; but he was grinneing all over 
his dial like he was pleased. 

“What do you think I am?” I says. 
“Even if you don’t | og me no work, I am 
still good enough judge of pace to know we 
went better than forty.” 

“Never you mind how fast it was,” he 
repplies; ‘“‘just you keep your tongeu 
quiet about these early morning conven- 
tions of ours, Willie, and before long I will 
maybe let you and that geldin’ show the 
white folks how = you are, if any.” 


“Then why all the secretsy?” says. 
“What horse is this, anyways?” 
“Well, Willie,” Mister R. ansers, 


“maybe I should have my head coopered 
for loose shingles for telling you even this 
much, but with all your faults I never yet 
found you a blab-mouth. This horse is 
Peruvian Pete.” 
“Now the one that bowed a tendon just 
before the big race at Tijuana?” I says. 
“The very same,” he anserts. “He 
don’t ack hens notheing ailed his tendens 
e ” 


now, does he? 
“T’ll tell the X-eyed world he don’t,” 


I rs 

“You won’t tell the world notheing, un- 
lest you want me to take a bale stick to 
you,” he repplies, kiddeing as usual. 

“And when do we go?”’ is my next ques- 
tion. 

“The 5th race on Saturday, if notheing 
don’t happen between then and now,’’ he 
ansers. 

“And are you going to bet on him?” 
I inquires. 

“Seeing that you ain’t a inquisitive little 
whelp, Willie,” he says, “and not all the 
time asting questions like most little boys, 
I don’t mind telleing you that me and a 
few friends plans to wagger considerable on 
this geldin’ provideing we think conditions 
is right. But not at the track, Willie, by no 
means not at the track. We are all poor 
men and we like a long price for our jack, so 
we will leave the ungodley machines alone 
and bet ours elsewhere so that the odds will 
be joocey. And that is why I don’t want no 
news circulating about how good this horse 
is, because if some of them dam shar 
shooters was to hear that Pete is right again 
they would lay it in on him so fast that we 
would about half to take evens for our 
dough instead of 15 or 20 to 1 as I hope and 
trust to get.” 

“Well,” I says, “nobody ain’t going to 
learn notheing from me.” 

“That's good, Willie,” he repplies. “I 
am glad you ain’t going to tell nobody, 
both for your sake and for theirs, for the 
simple reason that you ain’t going to know 
weather I arn shooting with this geldin’ on 
Saturday until about 1 minute before you 
go to the post. Not that I don’t trust you, 
Willie, just the same as I trust my boot- 
ledger; but Maxie the Greek is in town and 
he always was sweet on this beetle, and if 
he suxpected his old leg was right he wou!d 
lay in so much jack ‘that the price would 
be all shot to aitch. So maybe we will half 
to run old Pete in the can a couple of times 
first, althought I hope not, because the 
bank roll is so thin now I am ascared to 
count it for fear my finger will stick right 
through it. So watch your step, Willie, and 
just before post time Saturday I will wisper 
in your ear weather to let Pete do his stuff 
or stop and have a chat with the starter.” 

So I am keeping it all a proffounded se- 
cret, only of course when I saw Alice for a 
few minutes this evening I says to her, 
“Girly, if you can sneak away from your 
mom on Saturday and come to the track 
maybe you can win yourself 40 or 50 ber- 
ries for your two-spot.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t that be gloriable?” she 
says. “‘ What horse is it, Willie?” 

“Never you mind what one it is,”’ I rep- 
plies. ‘“‘Us horsemen can’t be telleing all 
our secrets, but you will know in plenty of 
time.” 

“Is it the one you work so earley in the 
mornings?” she asts. 

“Who told you about me working one in 
the earley mornings?"’ I says, my suspi- 
cious roused at oncet. 

“Oh,” she says, blusheing and lookeing 
sort of fluxtrated, “I guess you will think 
me a silly little fool, Willie, but nobody told 
me notheing, and you are the only horse- 
man I ever spoke to in ali my life; but since 
we become freinds I have learned to know 
every line on your face like a book, and you 
been lookeing kind of tired and wore out 
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lately, so I just guessed you been looseing 
sleep, and ain’t I the crazy-head to take 
such a interest in 1 who don’t think noth- 
eing of me or less.” 

“That’s all right, girly,” I repplies, 
giveing her hand a squeeze. ‘‘ For a second 
I thought you was wise to something, for- 
getting how young you are and ignorant.” 

“How old do you think I am then?” she 


ys. 

“Oh, about 17 or so,” I ansers. 

“Why, Willie,” she says, “I was 18 last 
month, ain’t that dreadful?” 

“Dreadful notheing,” I repplies. “I will 
be 18 my ownself in about 10 or 11 months, 
and what’s a few weeks between folks that 
is infinities?”’ 

“You do say the cleverest things,”’ she 
ansers, but of course I paid no intentions, 
I am like that. 

So her and her couzin is to be in the 
paddock on Saturday and if we are going to 
turn the geldin’ loose I am to blow a kiss 
in her directions and she will know that she 
can risk her two bucks. And if Mister 
Robbins bets the fifty for me that he said he 
would, why I will buy something for that 
little girly that will make her give me a 
reseat for that kiss, and it will not be no 
long-distants reseat neither. 


Bowie Race TRACK, April 11. 

Well, I have just got a few minutes to 
write a line or 2 wile waiting for Mister 
Robbins to come round and take me in to 
Baltimore, where he is going to blow me to 
the swellest feed that money can buy, be- 
cause he says I done my part noble even if 
our grand coop was kind of ruined in some 
mysteriable way; and if I could lay hands 
on who it was spoiled the beans it would go 
hard with that guy if he was as big as Firpo. 
I got 4 a mind to go and axcuse Smokey 
Absalom of blabbing, because I don’t never 
trust no smoke, but I guess I will have 
mercy on him this time, as I do not want to 
get my good suit all mussed up brawling 
when me and a lot of other prominent horse- 
men is going on a party. 

Just before the 5th race Mister Robbins 
wispers in my ear in the paddock, ‘‘ Today 
is the day, Willie, because I been around 
the betting ring and nobody ain’t even 
thinkeing about our Pete, let alone betting 
on him, so I have sent a wire to my gang 
and by this time they are laying it in to al 
the handbooks from hell to Vancouver.” 

“Nobody has got wise to us then?” I 


says. 

“No, thank God,” the boss repplies. 
“Everybody around town thinks I am just 
giveing the dog a workout to see if his 
dickey leg will fall off or not. So rom om 
lamps open at the barrier, Willie, and don’t 
get left, because Pete can lose all the rest of 
those beetles if he gets off good, and I don’t 
give a dam how far in front you bring him 
home. And when = cop you will have so 
much jack you will half to pack a lead pad 
in — other pocket to keep you on a even 

ee Pag 

“ And if we don’t cop?” I says jokeingly. 

“If you don’t cop,” the ae ansers, 
“you will sure rew the day you left your 
sunny Northern home, because this geldin’ 
is fast enough to back in ahead of those 
other snakes if you don’t trip him. So do 
your best, Willie, and if your best ain’t 
good enough, why do a little better still.” 

“Trust me, Mister Robbins,” I says, 
saluting him with my bat. 

So then I looks around for my girly and 
sure enough there she is by the paddock 
fence with a swarty-complected guy beside 
her. And as the boss had went into the 
stall, I went over to her instead of bloweing 
a kiss like I had said I would. 

“This is my Couzin Eddie, Jockey 
Painter,” Alice says. 

“Please to meet you,” I ansers, ever 


polite. 
“Well, Willie,” the girly says, “can I 
risk my 2 dollars or not?” 

“Surest thing ip know,” I repplies. 
“Risk 4 of them if you want to.” 

“Is your poney sure to win then?” the 
eee butts in, calling a horse a poney, the 
rube. 

“If it’s within humane power to make 
him, he’ll win,” I repplies moddestly. 

“All right,”’ he says, “then I will go and 
bet your 2 dollars for you, Sadie.” 

“What did he call you Sadie for?” I asts 
Alice after he had went. 

“Oh, that’s just a kind of a pet name 
Eddie has for me,” she ansers. ‘It don’t 
mean notheing.” 

“Well, I will pet-name him if I find him 
hangeing around you much, couzin or not 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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FLORENCE 


Oil Range 


icture below shows 
ame-of the Florence 
goes straight to the cooking. The heat 
is focused just where you want it. 


The cut-away 
how the blue 


Better cooking 
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with this focused heat 


A n oil range that directs the heat right on the cooking q The oven completes 


T’S easy to do better, cheaper, quicker 

cooking on an oil range that directs its 
heat just where it will do the most good. 
The Florence Range sends its flame right 
straight to the bottom of the pot where 
there is work for it. This principle of focused 
heat makes Florence the stove that gives 
easier, quicker, more successful cooking. 


How the Florence saves your 
time, work, money 


Because the cooking heat goes straight to the 
cooking, things get thoroughly done in less 
time. You waste no time or energy in prim- 
ing, in trimming messy wicks, or in cooking 
on a weak flame. Nor do you need to waste 
fuel on a strong flame when a low flame will 
do the job—simply turn the levers and you 
have whatever degree of cooking heat you 
need. 


The Florence burns a clear, gas-like flame 


from the vapor of kerosene. It is not a wick 
flame, such as you see in an ordinary lamp. 


The Florence is beautifully simple to 
operate. Easy to fill the reservoir with oil, 
easy to keep shiningly clean, easy to regulate. 
The ingenious leg leveler enables you to set 
the stove level on an uneven floor. A spirit 
level attached to the feed pipe will show you 
when the stove is level. And the Florence is 
beautifully constructed and finished, with its 
sturdy black frame and gleaming enamel. 


An oil range you are proud to have in a 
handsomely equipped kitchen—that is the 
Florence. It is good to look at and cook with. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Park Square Building, Boston, Mass 


New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Denver, Detroit, Cleveland 


DIVISION OFFICES 

New Orleans, Dallas 

Makers of Florence Oil Ranges, Florence Ovens, Florence 
Water Heaters and Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by McClary's, London, Canada 


the stove The portable Flor 


ence Oven, pictured 
below, is as excellent for baking and roasting 
as the range itself 1s for cooking. The baker's 
arch prevents air pockets. The heat indicator 
on the oven door shows how much heat 
there is inside, and the patented heat spreader 
assures even baking—your roasts and pies and 
cakes will not burn on the bottom. 
Find out more about the Florence Range and 
Oven by writing for our free booklet, “Get Rid 
of the “Cook Look’.”” Ask about the Florence 


at a department, furniture or hardware store. 
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Prices to suit every purse and situation 
Eversharps— $1.00 to $45.00 
Wahl Pens—ali-metai, gold 
or silver—$3.00 to $75.00 

Matched sets of pen and pencil 

$6.50 to 3100.00 
¢ mplete atiortmen 
at dealers everyu he 
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of higher quality and greater utility 


This is the first Christmas for the new, perfected Wahl 
Eversharp Pencil, the ultimate product of modern mechanical 
skill and the jeweler's art in pencil making 

Companion to Eversharp is the Wahl All-Metal Pen with 
its advantages of light weight, strength, fine balance, perfect Me 
gold, iridium-tipped point—and beauty 

Never before has it been possible to give such delightfully 
flawless writing equipment —which not only és a real gift but 
looks its part. 

The Wahl Eversharp and the Wahl Pen will carry cheer 
into any home —will bear a rich message of Christmas senti- 
ment to those hard-to-please persons who literally have every- 
thing, as well as those to whom every gift is precious. For 








Wahl value and utility are universally recognized. 


Cased in a beautiful gift box, the Wahl Pen or Eversharp, 
or a matched set, is a delight to the eye. The distinctiveness 
of appearance but forecasts the service and pleasure they will 


bring. 


Made in the U.S.A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto 
Manufacturers of the Wahl Eversharp and the Wahl All-Metal Fountain Pen 
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CuRTIS WOODWORK 


DOORS, WINDOWS, FRAMES, EXTERIOR MOLDING, TRIM. 
MANTELS, CABINET WORK AND STAIRWAYS IN COLONIAL, ENGLISH AND 
OTHER ARCHITECTURAL TYPES. KITCHEN DRESSERS, IRONING BOARDS, 
MEDICINE CASES, LINEN CLOSETS AND OTHER BUILTIN FEATURES 











We cannot legally prevent imi- 
tatore from copying our pat 
terns and designs. The law, 
however, does prevent others 
from using 
Make sure that the woodwork 


ou buy—sash, doors, mold- | iss} c . 
or interior woodwork with the name of 
to serve you 


i] 
bears the CURTIS trademark 





our trademark 


Curtis Woodwork is sold by 
retail lumbermen east of the 

. If you are unable to 
find a Curtie dealer write us 
and we will see that you are 
informed as to all details of 


ea. 
your vicinity who will be glad 


December 6, 1924 


ENTRANCES, 


The difference between a Mere House 
and a Beautiful Home 


Home builders today have good taste—take 
pride in their homes—and have definite ideas 
as to the type of decoration for every room. 

For instance, if you are planning a Colo 
nial house you will carry out the Colonial 
idea in the furnishings of each room. 

Then you surely want woodwork to har- 
monize and by woodwork we mean the doors, 
windows, moldings, corner cabinet, mantels, 
stairways or any other built-in features. 

It is because of this general public interest 
in artistic homes that Curtis Woodwork is 
produced in such a wide variety of designs, 
created by prominent architects, that the 
most fastidious home builder may follow his 
own ideas in beautifying the interior of his 
home—whether he is building a new one or 
remodeling an old one. 


What Curtis Woodwork Includes 


Stop and consider what Curtis Woodwork 
means. Take the doors and door frames for 
instance. All doors are not alike. 

Some are artistic—some are just ordinary. 

Curtis doors are made in many designs to 
harmonize with any treatment you have in 
mind; also moldings, base boards, windows 
and window frames to go with them. 

After selecting your doors you are able to 
consider intelligentiy such important fea- 



















Beautifully proportioned 
‘rench Doors 
Solidly made doors which come in va 
rious sizes. Ideal for openings in the 
living part of the house. They are ex 
ceptional pieces of workmanship and 
with a panel at the bottom could very 
well be used for the entrance to a 
porch. Notice the generous proportions 
Refer to C-320 in correspondence 














A convenience any 
house can have 
This Curtis ironing board 
and wall case built co last 
jorever. Strong adnestable 
frame Beard willnot warp, 
crack or splx. Dust proef 
Refer « C-r770. in corse 
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Are you considering a Colonial entrance? 


If you know Colonial architecture you will recognize the charming refinement of 
this Curtis Colonial entrance. The construction is exceptional, Let us give you 
complete information about our entrances. Refer to C-100 in correspondence. 


tures as staircases, mantels, bookcases, cor- 
ner cabinets and the larger articles which 
have a great bearing on the artistic appear- 
ance of each room. 

Look over the list of Curtis Woodwork 
items at the top of the page and you will 
realize what a great help it is to be able to 
select them knowing in advance just how 
they are going to look. 


Knowledge of Curtis Woodwork 
May Save You Money 

A woman in Ohio was having a new home 
built. One evening while looking through a 
magazine she saw a picture of a mantel which 
she thought was beautiful. The next day she 
showed this picture to the builder and said 
she wanted one like it. 

She got it. It cost $110.00 made to order. 

If she had considered the interior of her 
home while planning with the architect or 
builder she could have selected a Curtis 


mantel which would have pleased her just 
as much and perhaps more ie less than half 
that sum. 
How You Benefit 
by Curtis Standardization 
Just to give you an idea of the prices of 
Curtis Woodwork we will mention a few 
and believe you will 
find them lower than 
you expected. Man- 
tels $10.00 to $75.00, 
French Doors as low 
as $15.32 per pair, 
cases $40.00 and 
up, Staircases, com- 
plete with balusters, 
newels, etc., $136.00 








to $227.00. 

This is one of the 

A staircase that will not creak advantages of stand- 
waiveaets ut imo placewith ali at Gization, for it is 
vinied und derewied Cris clear that these beau- 
ranean eon deal. Rees  tiful pieces of wood- 


C-g00 in correspondence. 


work could not be 


produced so reason- 
ably if not made in quantities. 

It will pay you to see the nearest Curtis 
dealer and let him show you just what Curtis 
Woodwork includes and the wide variety of 
designs. He will also give you many valuable 
and practical suggestions to aid you in planning 
your new home or remodeling your old one. 

Write us for any information you may 
wish. We have plan books containing many 
complete designs for different styles of homes. 
There are individual books on bungalows, 
1% and 2 story houses, houses of 5 rooms, 
6 rooms, 7 rooms, and 8 rooms. We will 
gladly forward any of these books to you. 
Simply indicate which ones you desire, en- 
closing 50 cents for each. 





THE CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
314 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 


Curtis Companies, Incorporated, Clinton, lowa 
Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wis.; Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, lowa; 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebr.; Curtis, Towle & Paine, 
Topeka, Kan.; Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Curtis 
Door & Sash Co., Chicago, Ill; Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City, 
lowa; Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Sales Offices in: Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
no couzin,” I says. “Will you meet me 
tomorrow night?” 

“T will meet you without no fail,” the 
girly says. 

All the way to the post I kept wonderin 
weather to buy her a ring or a rist watc 
out of my winneings; but oncet we were at 
the barrier I put everything out of my mind 
except rideing that horse to the best of my 
ability, I am like that. So when the web- 
bing was sprung I had the old boy right up 
on his toes and got him off g with not 
more than 3 or 4 ahead of us. 

I could tell from the feel of the old hound 
that he was right on edge, so all the way 
down the back stretch I made no attempt 
to catch the front runners, but rated old 
Pete along nice and even as only a born 
rider can do. Turning into the stretch 
Chick Lang tries to pocket me with the big 
bay stud he was on, but I brought the 
geldin through a opening that only a man 
with a cast-iron nerve would of attempted, 
and when Chick tries to clamp a leg lock on 
me going by, I only laughed in his face and 
renched my leg loose. And when we got 
through I set my mount down hard and 
give him a ride down the stretch like oF 
per Garrison use to in the old days, only 
better, and the upshot was we come under 
the wire a full neck in front after a exhibi- 
tion of horsemanship that had the crowd 
cheering like mad, althought I don’t hardl 
like to say it about myself, but facks is 
facks. 

Mister Robbins was waiting for me as I 
come off the scales, and walked beside me 
as I bowed my respecks to the cheering 
multude; and he looked tickled to death, 
althought kiddeing as usual. 

“Well, my boy, you made it,” he says, 
“even if you did have my — old heart 
dam near stopped a couple of times, getting 
off bad like you did and then pretty near 
letting yourself get pocketed that way. 
However, all is swell that ends swell, as the 
feller said, and so I will not take no bale 
stick to you this evening.” 

“What did he pay?” I says, takeing no 
notice of his kiddeing, because I knew he 
was press of me at heart. 

“The figures ain’t up yet,” he ansers. 
“Leave us stand here a minute or so and 
pretty soon you will see that the 20 bucks 
I invest on your behalf has blossomed into 
4 or 5 hundred or dam near it, if I am any 
judge.” 

So we done so and after a while the guy 
starts to hang up the prices on the mutuel 
board. And when he puts up the price on 
Peruvian Pete I pretty near choked. In- 
stead of being 40 or 50 bucks for a two- 
dollar ticket, “‘$4.20—$3.90—$3.30,” it 
reads. 

“The peor fish must of went cuckoo,” 
Mister R. says. ‘‘He has forgot to hang a 
4 or a 5 in front of them other figures. 
I must look into this.” 

Off he goes to the betting shed, but in a 
minute he comes out lookeing awful sour, so 


until I came to Mrs. Fairchild’s store. I 
wanted to learn how long I might hope to 
be her —_— and something about her own 
plans. When a man is so abysmally alone 
as I was at that time, and not in very good 
health, a kind friend assumes the propor- 
tions of a guardian angel. I liked Mrs. 
Fairchild and I knew that she liked me, and 
from what she had said the day before it 
appested that we were both in the same 
blind alley, an impasse from which it might 
take a little planning to escape. 

Mrs. Fairchild’s proved to be one of these 
narrow-fronted shops that you can never 
tell much about until pe get inside. There 
was a display of small modern trashy arti- 
cles in its front, seagoing necessities were 
farther in its depths, and serviceable er 
junk in the rear end of it. Beginning wit 
the ubiquitous cheap jewelry, bead neck- 
laces, three-dollar wrist and other watches, 
fancy combs, objects partly of apparel, 
partly decoration, it ran back into miscel- 
laneous hardware of the -cent-store 
kind—rope, wire, boat fit piping, 
tubing, canned goods, all sorts Visions 
that might last indefinitely; and in a sort of 
storeroom, heaps of heavier that would 
be classed as junk, yet sound and t- 
ing a pdr see value—used vanized 
chain and small anchors, paints and oils, 
sails weathered but still sound, blocks and 
tackles and the like. 


you could of hung a bucket on his lower lip. 
‘Someb has blabbed,” he says. 
“They tell me that Pp before post time 
Maxie the Greek and his mob started lay- 
ing it in on our geldin like mad and the 
smallest bills thay was handling was 
grands.” 

“Who ever could of tipped him off?” 


I rs 

“That’s what I intend to find out,” he 
ansers very grim. But pretty soon he begin 
to cheer up. “ Well, Willie,”’ he says, “even 
money is a hole lot better than a bat in the 
eye with a frozen boot; and you done your 
best anyways, even if it was pretty rotten, 
so go and get dressed and after the last 
race me and you will hie ourselfs to the 
wicket city and celebrate a triffle.” 

So I went and took off my silks and put 
on my best suit, and now I am waiting for 
him; and I hope he gives me my 42 bucks 
on the way in so that I can make some ex- 
cuse and slip away from the party and visit 
some jewelry store. Of course I will not be 
able to buy no dimond ring now, but that 
little girly would sooner have something 
that didn’t hardly cost notheing coming 
from me than something worth a million 
bucks from anybody else, she is like that. 


Bowle RACE TRACK, April 12. 

Well, I am through with women forever, 
dam them, and [ am through with life for- 
ever, dam it; and only I would like folks to 
know how cruel I been deseived I would not 
even bother to write down what has hap- 
pened. And only I was brung up to respeck 
the Sabbath day I would of went down to 
the dock and done a Dutch today, but now 
I will wait till tomorrow and then farewell 
cruel world, dam you. 

About 8 o’clock last evening me and Mis- 
ter Robbins and a couple other prominent 
horsemen was setting round a table in the 
swellest hotel in Baltimore, and naturally 
we were discusting what had came off in the 
afternoon. 

“T still can’t understand how it could of 
leaked,”’ Mister R. says. “There was only 
me and Willie and Absalom knowed about 
this bird, and I know dam well the smoke 
wouldn’t tell his own mother notheing, so 
it must of been me or you, Willie.” 

“Then it was you, Mister Robbins,” I 
repplies, “‘ because I don’t even talk in my 
sleep when I get any.” 

‘“Whoever it was done it,”’ one of the 
other horsemen says, “ Maxie the Greek 
must of had it pretty straight or he wouldn’t 
never laid it in the way he did.” 

“Somebody should ought to merder 
Maxie,” the other feller chips in. “‘ As near 
as I can figure, the banana-skinned hound 
cost us between 70 and'75 grand—the dif- 
ferents between what we would of got and 
what we did get.” 

“Oh, well,” says Mister R., who was 
feeling pretty good by this time, “you’ve 
just got to give the Greek credit for being 
cleverer than what we thought he was. 
I figured we had this sleeper under cover, 


BARTER 


(Continued from Page 4) 


All this was stuff left from the stock of 
Captain Fairchild, who had run the store 
for some agree after quitting the sea, no 
doubt with modest savings. But his trade 
had since been cut from under him by the 
new big modern store down by the inlet 
when his widow decided to by a line of 
such small cheap goods as were displayed in 
the show windows. This had gone fairly well 
until the opening of the five-and-ten-cent 
store across the street. But here now was 
Mrs, Fairchild’s business lopped off at both 
ends, so to speak, and the poor women left 
with a great mass of miscellaneous stuff 
that she could only hope at best to dispose 
of at a ruinous loss. 

Nobody was in sight as 1 entered; but 
hearing the murmur of voices from the 
cubby-hole of an office in the rear, I walked 
back there and found Mrs. Fairchild in 
consultation with a tall, big-framed young 
man whom I had met when there before. 
His name was Cyril Whitecliff, and Mrs. 
Fairchild had told me that he embodied the 
functions of bookkeeper, caretaker and 
general clerk. 

Cyril Whitecliff was an English Jew, born 
and bred in Bermuda. He was very good 
looking in a curious old-fashioned way, like 
a character out of one of Captain Marryat’s 
books; rather of the Spanish or Portuguese 
Semitic type—tall, lean, big-boned, but 
graceful, and with an eagerness of manner 
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but the covers wasn’t thick enough. Here 
he comes now, the yellow rascal.’ 

I looks over tords the doorway and when 
I see the 2 people that are coming into the 
dining room I pretty near died. 1 of them is 
Alice’s swarty-complected couzin, and the 
other is Alice herself. She is dolled up like a 
Xmas tree and jeweled like a split-secon 
kettle. She takes a look in our directions 
and when she sees me she waves her hand 
and blows me a kiss. 

“Willie Painter,” Mister Robbins says 
very stern, “I begin to smell a mouse. How 
long # ac been acquainted with Sadie?” 

“Her name ain’t Sadie,” I says, my 
heart srinking. “Her name is Alice.” 

* Alice, hell!”’ says Mister R. “Do you 
think after me knowing her for the last 20 
years I am going to make a mistake on 
Seattle Sadie, the smoothest skirt that ever 
made a living around a race track?” 

“How can that be?” I says. “How 
could you know her for 20 years when she 
isn’t but 18 last month?” 

Mister Robbins glares at me hard for a 
minute like he was going to kill me; and 
then all of a sudden he begin to grin. 

“Well, Willie,” he says, “what with 
bobbed manes and beauty mud and so 
forth it is pretty hard to tell the aged ones 
from the yearlings nowdays. But I did 
think that even a boy with strickly limited 
intellects would be too wise to fall for 
Sadie, who has been married to Maxie for 
the last 15 years and made him what he is 
today, and before that was making her 
living by her wits since the days of old 
Guttenberg.” 

I says nothing, and for a wile he sat like 
he was studying something. 


“Willie,” he says finably, “it will take | 


me a few days to decide weather to peel the 
hide off you or just mearly try you in red- 
hot lard. In the meantime you better beat 
it back to Missus Clancey’s, because from 
now on this party ain’t going to be of a kind 
suited to your tender years and intelli- 
gents. And if anybody around the track 
should be inquiring for me between now 


and whenever I get there, you may tell | 


them I am conducting a personable investi- 
gation into the licker question throughout 
the state of Marylan 
cent.” 

So now it is Sunday evening and here I 
am back in the old tack room; and now 
that I have wrote it all down I am unde- 
cided weather to go and do a Dutch or 
weather to go on and become the greatest 
rider in the world, and maybe I will do the 
later, because I guess somebody would be 


pretty sore at theirself when she sees my | 
picture in the papers, and I pass her by | 


with my head in the air, and a valley and 
stripped silk shirt and dimond pin and 


everything. But whatever I decide, 1 thing | 


certain sure is that she can stand there on 
the road tonight and wait for me to bring 
her that present until her 2 feet take root 


in the ground. Because I am not going to | 


be there at all, dam her. 


and expression that was yet modest. 
Fairchild had told me that he was her chief 
and only clerk. 

The two of them were in striking con- 
trast; Mrs. Fairchild, of Anglo-Saxon fair- 
ness, with fluffy light-brown hair, blue eyes 


and a full, strong figure that was neither | 
fat nor even plump, but more that of a | 


mature woman athlete, swimmer and oars- 
woman, which indeed she had been as a 
girl; the young man, with his thick, black, 
lustrous hair, from which grew down on 
either lean cheek the sideburns of a Spanish, 
cavalier, aquiline features and a general 
shapely ranginess, was not at all the Amer- 
ican conception of Hebrew, usually Central 
European. He looked like one of the early 
Phenician traders that were the pioneers in 
building up the broader commerce of the 
world, a sailor keen in barter who, strictly 
in the line of business, did not shirk the 
risks of the sea, nor the greater ones of the 
rapacious desperadoes that hovered over it. 
His skin was of a fresh, clear, pale olive, 
with a tinge of color showing through just 
now in his excitement. 

Mrs. Fairchild looked up at me with a 
nod and a smile. 

“I’m glad you came in, Mr. Stirling. 
Cyril here is getting me all worked up.” 

“Talking business?” I asked. 

“Well, he calls it that, but it sounds like 
bunk. What do you think of the stcre?”’ 


and noints adja- | 


Mrs. | 
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JIM HENRY, c/o The Mennen Company 
341 Central Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 
The Mennen Company, Limited, Montree!, Queber 


Dear Jim: 
Send me a small trial tube free to demonstrate 
your points, If it's all you say, I'll buy a big mube 
Nome 
Address 
















Set No. 195, Price, $3 as 
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“Yonkee” Radio Tool Set 
No, 106. Comprises Set No. 
105 (see description below) 
and Drill No. 1431, in mahog- 
any-finished Radio Tool 
Chest, as illustrated. Packed 
in handsome holly box 


Price, $8.50 


The Ideal Christmas Gift 
for the Radio Fan 


“YANKEE Radio Tools 


HAT interests men the most 
about radio? Tinkering, of course! 
Building new sets; changing hook-ups 
on old ones; experimenting for better 
results—that’s what men enjoy. 

So the gift of ““Yankee” Radio Tools 
is sure to be appreciated. Whether man 
or boy, the lucky one to receive these 
ingenious tools will be eager to use them. 

And using **Yankee’’ Radio Tools is 
play. They do jobs easily and quickly, 
that are dificult with ordinary tools, 

The right attachment need only be 
slipped into chuck of ““Yankee’’ Ratchet 
Tool Holder, and the tool countersinks, 
reams, runs up nuts, drives screws, bends 
wire. A touch on Ratchet Shifter gives 
right- or left-hand ratchet, or rigid 
adjustment, 

The handy “*Yankee’’ Radio Drill No. 
1431 works with quick precision. Just 
the right size for radio work. Capacity 
9/32 inch. 


‘Yankee’ 
No. 1085. 


Radio Tool Set 
Price, $3.25 


“Yankee” Ratchet 
Yankee" Radio Attach- 


Set No, 105.—(¢ omprises 
Tool Holder (a) with 
ments, as follows 
Long Screw-driver Blade (h) —for reaching into 

box, berween wires, etc 


Small Screw-driver Blade (c)—for screws on 
dials, et« 

Heavy Screw-driver Blade (g)—for putting up 
aerials, etc 

Countersink (f)—for sinking heads of screws. 

Reamer (b) —for enlarging holes in panel. 


Wire Bender ())—for making loops and turns. 
Socket Wrenches, two sizes (d ¢)—to cover 
all small nuts. 
Also, Flat Wrench (i)—for square or hex, 
one end; other end, hex, for jacks. 
Packed in holly box 


“Yankee’’ Radio Driil 


No.1431, Price, $3.00 
No. 1431 is a compact, powerful, per- 
fectly balanced hand drill with four to one 


gear for speed and special radio chuck. 
Capacity 9/32 inch, Packed in gift box. 


Your hardware dealer can supply 
“YANKEE” Radio Tools 
Write for FREE “Yankee"’ Tool Boo* 


CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


“YANKEE"TOOLS. 


Qnake Beller nNechanics 


| before me, 
| West Indies and down the coast of South 


| “Foreign trade is at a standstill. 


Not to discourage her by saying what I 
really thought of her assets, I began guard- 


edly 
“Well, I should say if you were to pick 
it up just as it stands and set it down at 
Nome, where they’ve just made another 
strike, or up the Mazaruni, where they’re 
etting diamonds, or in the Crimea or some 
[ ur region, you might have a —— 
This was as far as I got, because the effect 
of my cautious speech on Cyril was peculiar. 
He had risen respectfully, and now he flung 


| out his arms with a sort of triumphant 
| gesture. 


“There! What did I tell you, Mrs. Fair- 
child? He takes the very words out of my 
mouth. Mr. Stirling has got the same idea. 
I was born in Bermuda, and my father 
but I have been all over the 


America as ship’s steward, and I know what 
I am talking about.” 

“What are you talking about?” I asked. 

“I say the same as you, sir. That all this 
stock is no good here. It would not fetch 
five hundred dollars, but there are many 
places where you c ould do big trade with it. 

I shook my head. “Not at the present 
rate of exchange, I’m afraid.” 

“But that is just the point,” Cyril cried. 
There is 
no market for American or British products 
in the West Indies and South America be- 
cause of the exchange. Silver is down. 
Prices are prohibitive on a gold basis. You 
could not sell this stuff for the price of 
transportation; but you could trade it off.” 

“For what?” 

“For the products of the countries where 
such things are badly needed and are a long 
way from the centers where they manufac- 
ture them. Just now the sources of supply, 
Great Britain and Germany, are not flow- 
ing; and, with the rate of exchange on the 
American dollar, they cannot buy. This is 
just the moment for the sort of barter that 
has made big fortunes in the past.” 

“It pres, 4 interesting, even if unfeas- 
ible,” I admitted 

“But it might be done, Mr. Stirling. And 
the turnover would be enormous. You 
could trade this stuff for balata and tonka 
beans and copal and cacao and sisal, or 
even coconuts and bananas and vicufia wool 
and yerba maté ——— 

“Hold on,” I protested, “you make me 
dizzy. Then why not citrate of lime in 
Sicily and salt from Trapani; or if you 
want to make a real trading voyage, you 
might go to the Sea of Okhotsk and barter 
along its shores for ginseng root and sables 
and elk antlers and mushrooms and illicit 
gold and sealskins, and around the islands 
for ambergris and ‘alge —- 

Cyril waved his big powerful hands. 

“T see that you have caught the idea, 
sir. But I am thinking now about the 
shores of the Caribbean. It is not so far 
away. You could trade off such stuff as this 
at a tremendous profit, then bring what 
you got for it back here to market.” 

Mrs. Faire = looked at me and gave a 
helpless lau 

“How att he get this way, Mr. Stirling? 
It’s not catching, I hope 
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“This is the most contagious disorder in 
the world, Mrs. Fairchild. All adventure is 
that, but most people are rendered immune 
by fixed business ideas. A trade adventure 
is the most insidious, though, because you 
can usually manage to kid yourself into 
thinking that it fe bodiad to be profitable.” 

Y Mrs. Fairchild has no fixed business 
ideas,”’ Cyril said; “and so far as the ven- 
ture goes, she has nothing to lose. This 
stock of hers is no good here. But in the 
right place it might be worth a goodish lot. 
Once when I was aboard the Essiquibo I 
swapped'a cheap belt with a flashy buckle, 
a set of poker dice, a pair of these new- 
fangled horsehide shoes and a three-dollar 
wrist watch bought in a pawnshop, for a 
pearl I sold afterward for one hundred and 
fifty dollars. The trade showed a turnover 
of about 1200 per cent.” 

“And how,” I asked, “do you plan to 
peddle your wares where they may bring so 
much profit?” 

“* Ah, sir, that’s the problem. Since we’ve 

ot scarcely any cash to speak of, we would 
ca to find a partner to put up a boat of 
sorts on a fifty-fifty basis against all this 
stuff of Mrs. Fairchild’s, then be able to 
ol gua it. A small fishing boat, or the 
ike.” 

I smiled and shook my head. 

“That sort of scheme might appeal to 
some amateur who owned a boat, just for 
the fun of it; but as a business venture, 
I’m afraid it would be hard to interest any- 
body. C arrying the contents of a general 
ship chandler’s junk and notion store on the 
verge of bankruptcy to some far distant and 
dubious market does not sound much of a 
business proposition, especially when rum 
running shows the profit that it does.” 

“Rum running is not a business, Mr. 
Stirling, any more than any other sort of 
smuggling. Besides, it’s not such easy 
money as most people seem to think. The 
big fellows steal all the bait and the little 
fish get the gaff.” 

“Yes, it’s a rotten game at any price,” 
I admitted. ‘‘What you suggest appeals to 
me a whole lot, though. Some years ago I 
used to navigate boats of my own in ocean 
races, and I commanded a fish-boat mine 
sweeper of the flotilla based on Lorient dur- 
ing the war. But the trouble is I’ve got no 
boat and very little cash.” 

“That’s the trouble here, sir. It seems a 
rotten shame to give all this stuff away for 
next to nothing, or wait for the sheriff to 

rab it, when I know of lots of places where 
it could be traded off for products of stand- 
ard value.” 

“Would you be let?” I asked. 

“You would have to get a trading license 
for the country, sir, if your plan was to 
chaffer along the coast. But the best way 
would be to deal directly with some local 
storekeeper who was a merchant trader. 
The profit would be less, but you would not 
run the risk of being caught up.” 

“What's to prevent this merchant trader 
from doing just what you propose?” I 
asked. 

“Nothing, sir; but he doesn’t. He 
money for such stock as Mrs. Fairchil 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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The Good Low-Priced Cord 


HERE are hundreds of thousands of car- 
owners in this country who want a good low- 
priced cord tire. 
Their requirements do not call for the extra mile- 
age that is built into U. S. Royal Cords. 
While they do not expect to get a tire as fine as 
the Royal Cord without paying the Royal Cord 
price, they do want a full money’s worth of depend- 
able service and dollar value. 
It is to meet these requirements that the makers of 
U. S. Royal Cords have produced the USCO Cord. 
The USCO Cord is an all-black tire. Its tread is 
broad and flat with good high shoulders—giving 
splendid road contact and non-skid protection. 
The USCO Cord is fully warranted and carries 
the name and the trade mark of its makers. 
It comes in 30 x 3 inch and 30 x 3% inch clincher, 
and 30x32, 32x3%,31x4,32x4,33x4, and 34x4 inch 
straight side—all the sizes for light sixes and fours. 
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Made Righ 
ade Right 
" 
Excellence of White Trucks begins with the i 
purchase of materials. Tons upon tons are 3 
received every day at the factory, but not a ‘ 
bar or a sheet or a casting is permitted to i 
go into production until it has been thor- . \ 
uighly tested by metallurgists and engi- 
neers to be sure that it measures up to the My 
stringent specifications. Nothing is taken _ — ; 
for granted /i t 
Accepted material is placed in the hands of —— I 
skilled, careful workmen with whom White Sires ( 
excellence is a sacred tradition. An engi- | it 
neering department of trained and practical iH } 
men sets the standards to which these men _— \. 
work 
Men, machines and materials are brought \ iN 
together in one greet, co ordinated system { b 
for smooth, careful, economical production. “J | i 
Sold Right 3 | 
© ig . 1} 
== } 
There are rules of business more modern, wa ii 
perhaps, but none more sound than this . 
creed: “Build the »est product you can aeRO ii 
Add to your cost a fair profit. Your pur- “Sus ' 
chaser’s satisfaction will be complete and oo 1s 
enduring.”” That policy has always been Ps em 4 
fundamental with The White Company. ; i: 
White Trucks are not manufactured to a = r" 
price. They are scid for what it costs to Ps haw iF 
build them, plus a fair profit. There are no cy ae | 
trading allowances, no trick discounts, no yee! 4 Y Gee a 
considerations other than the basic, time- : HE? 4 b ee: sta 
tested principle of sound merchandising- ey Be Ls RS ; 
an honest doliar’s worth for every dollar ac \ 1 f sie a Ys 
cepted from a customer White prices have S Pees ie : tf 
never deen subject to Ire juent or wide aes et 
variation ! 
The White Company will not knowingly vi 
sell you more trucks than you can use eco * ® ? | 
nomically, or a truck of the wrong capacity | 
cowescmesetee’: White Trucks are built | 
single truck or « fleet: —is complete until the | 
purchaser's satisfaction is complete. ) 


Kept Right to build business 


aa Siaviiel dauhos an Se cauad unhs WY HITE TRUCKS are business builders. Because of their ability j 
certain that every White Truck is kept right aoe ee | build business for their owners, they have built a great 
The White Company has spread the boun business for their makers. They have done both because they are | 
] 
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daries of its factory yard throughout the d h ld h d k 

world to be sure every White Truck may do made rl t, so rl tan : 

its full duty. No White Truck is ever far ent, 8 ept right. 
from skilled and interested care. The needs 








of the oldest White Trucks can still be Repeat orders daily emphasize the satisfaction of White owners. 
ared for should misfortunes of the road ‘ : s 
top their wheels Registration figures show there are more White Trucks actually at 
Making trucks right and selling trucks right work than trucks of any other high-grade make. Owners of some of 
have enabled The White Company to build ° ‘ “MWe . 
up the organization whic h is the purchaser’s these White Trucks have invested more than a million dollars Ina f 
ee ee ee ee single White fleet. Some have never before operated more than a } 
single truck. \ 
New buyers daily indicate the increasirig acceptance of the fact that a) | 
White Trucks—all models, everywhere—give the most money- earning 7 | 
miles. 8 
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THE WHITE COMPANY ‘ZZ 
Assuring continuous, sustained CLEVELAND 
transportation everywhere. {| 
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here, or at least he used to before the ex- 
change was so high. Then, even if he 
trades a lot of it for native products, it has 
to be shipped and marketed. Every sepa- 
rate transaction slices off so much of the 
profit. Besides, there’s always the chance 
— a little free trade when it looks 
safe.”’ 

“That’s what ae to me,” I said; 
“swapping your stylish hat and stick and 
gloves for a little pearl or something.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Fairchild, “it all 
sounds crazy to me. All this new stock of 
mine must have its money value.” 

Cyril shook his head. 

“Not here and now, Mrs. Fairchild, with 
that store across the street just opening up. 
It would not be worth shifting to some 
other place, unless you shifted it a long dis- 
tance, to Nome or the Mazaruni, just like 
Mr. Stirling says. And then .t might be 
worth a lot, but not in money—in trade.” 

I turned this statement in my mind. 

“What sort of vessel would yeu want?” 

“‘A little schooner, sir, with some auxil- 
iary power to get in and out of places. A 
fifty-ton fishing boat would do the trick. 
I put a low assets value on this stuff in the 
store as appraised under conditions here, 
end of the season and a big competitor 
across the street. But the stock itself is all 
right, and so is the junk in the rear. It’s 
mostly ship’s gear, a little used, but sound 
and good.” 

“How about your overhead if you were 
to get hold of the sort of little vessel you 
need?"’ I asked. “‘ You would need a stake 
to run her, and ready cash is just what Mrs. 
Fairchild hasn’t got.” 

“That’s the trouble, Mr. Stirling,” Cyril 
admitted sadly. “It seems a pity, though. 
Given a proper market, all this stock of 
Mrs. Fairchild’s ought to be worth today 
about four ce dollars, and just as it 
stands I doubt if it would net her five 
hundred.” 

There seemed no just ground for disput- 
ing this. Cyril appeared to know what he 
was talking about, and from the long lists 
on the desk I judged that he had spenta 
day or two in taking stock. The standard- 
ized jokes about selling ice at the North 
Pole and coals in Newcastle—which latter 
was actually done not so long ago—ap- 
peared now to fit with more grim fact than 
humorous fancy this junk-notion-ship- 
chandler’s shop that was in a fair way to be 
the commercial ruin of Mrs. Fairchild. 

There was no help for it, that I could see. 
Just another of those tragic little business 
failures that do not make more of a ripple 
in the sea of commerce than does a land 
bird when it drops into the ocean exhausted 
after being blown a hundred miles offshore 

Then the destiny of small birds and small 
businesses took a hand in the affair, just as 
if the song sparrow when about to give up 
the losing struggle were to sight a fisherman 
coming in from the Grand Banks and flutter 
aboard and find shelter in a dory nested on 
the deck, and be given some crumbs of 
biscuit, then the next morning flit out, to 
find Cape Ann close aboard. 

I strolled out into the shop and looked 
with regret at the many cheap and more or 
less useful articles displayed in the show 
cases and on the shelves; all bright, attrac- 
tive rubbish that is produced in such as- 
tonishing volume and disappears no man 
knows where. Thousands of dollars chang- 
ing hands for its manufacture and sale and 
purchase, then vanishing like the colors of a 
sunset; many people, especially the young 
ones, delighted immeasurably to possess it 
for a little while before the ash man garners 


it. 

Then, happening to glance through the 
street window, I saw at a motor-service 
station diagonally across the street a girl I 
knew. 

She was a very pretty and expensive look- 
ing girl whom I had for several years ad- 
mired a great deal, but with reservations. 
Her name was Allaire Forsyth, and I had 
known her brother very well before the ill- 
ness that had carried him off. 

There is no excuse to be offered for what 
I did now under the impulse of the mo- 
ment. It merely happened that way; one 
of those inconsiderate snatches at oppor- 
tunity, with no more worth saying. Allaire 
was at the wheel of a costly runabout that 
I knew could not be her own. I walked out 
of the shop and greeted her as an old family 
friend. 

mi 
LLAIRE looked at me with a good deal 
of astonishment. ‘“ Pom Stirling, what- 
ever are you doing in this muck hole?” 
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“Walking up and down, like Satan,” I | 
said, “‘and hoping that gentleman may find 
some work for my idle hands.” 

“This ought to be a good place for it. 
Since I’ve been sitting here three prosperous- | 
looking importers have stopped to ask re- 
spectfully if I mightn’t be needing a little 
high-class nerve tonic. Not hard to guess 
the leading local industry.” 

She gave me a keen, curious look. Allaire 
was almost ash-blond, but was saved from 
being entirely of this coloring, which I 
always disliked, by a copper tinge to her 
hair in certain lights. Her eyes were baf- | 
fling, long, tawny and hard | 

“Do you mind my standing here talking | 
to you?” I asked. 

“No, I don’t happen to be escapading. 
Drove over from Atlantic City with Evelyn 
Lee. She took a cottage for September to 
clear up the fag ends of the children’s 
whooping cough before returning to Wash- 
ington. 

* Are you going back there with her, 
Allaire?” 

“Oh, yes; always a professional young 
visitor and little sister to the rich. I’m 
pretty sick of it, Pom. Sometimes tempted 
to follow your example and get a real job 
instead of a masked one. It’s pretty awful 
when you have to be a smoke scream be- 
tween -——”’ She pulled up short. ‘Get in 
beside me, Pom. We have time to swap 
hard-luck stories. I left Evelyn out here at 
a truck farm. A former maid of hers 
married a gardener. Sometimes I feel like 
marrying one myself, but I’d rather it were 
a rum runner.” 

She shot me another keen yellow gleam | 
from under lashes that were very long and 
black. 

“Well, this ought to be the market place,” 

I said. “Speaking of jobs, I’ve been 
drummed out of the boiler barracks. Dear 
uncle got sore because I was generous at his 
expense in the matter of time out on a man 
who has worked there fifteen years and has 
sickness in his family.” 

“That sounds like uncle,” said Allaire, 

“but doesn’t quite explain your presence 
here, unless to seek forgetfulness at the 
fountainhead. But you never did that 
thing.” 

“No; and less now than ever, with the 
fountain full of filth. My rather hopeless 
quest at present is to find the owner of 
some small vessel that isn’t earning her up- 
keep and persuade him to throw in with 
some of us for a little trading venture.”’ 

Just as I had expected, this statement, 
which was actually honest, brought a quick 
response. Allaire turned and gave me an- 
other searching look that was brief but 
intent. 

““What sort of trading venture?” 

“A voyage south to swap off the stock of 
a bankrupt ship chandler’s notion shop for 
West Indies products, then bring these 
back to market here.” 

Allaire was silent for a moment, then she 
said slowly, “That sounds interesting to 
me, Pom. 

“We think it could be made profitable.’ 

“Who's we?” 

“The woman who owns this busted store 
and her clerk. She is the widow of a coast- 
wise schooner captain and her clerk is a 
Bermudian who was for some years deck 
steward of passenger steamers both to 
Bermuda and the West Indies.” 

“They ought to know the ropes,” mused 
Allaire, ‘“‘and you dragged up mines during 
the war és 

“Yes, and before that raced my own 
boats up and down the coast and to Ber- 
muda. This widow, Mrs. Fairchild, sailed 
for about five years aboard the four-masted 
schooner captained by her husband, so we 
are none of us apt to get seasick.” 

Allaire’s tawny eyes lightened. 

“Who else would you have?” 

“Nobody, except a couple of West Indian 
negroes we might pick up down there 
cook and a deck hand.” 

She nodded. 

“What sort of boat do you want?” 

Here was the moment for which I had 

been maneuvering. I did not know whether 
Allaire had managed to sell the fifty-five- 
foot fishing schooner that her brother Jack 
had bought when his health broke down 
and converted into a yacht of sorts, to 
cruise about in what proved to be a futile 
effort to clear up his lungs, badly shot to | 
pieces from gas and later tubercle bacilli. 
I doubted that she had, because when I had 
last seen her in the spring she had asked my 
advice about the matter and I had told her 
that the price she asked, five thousand 
dollars, was too high. 
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“Oh, about the type of poor Jack’s 
Tinker,” I said; ‘‘but I suppose you have 
sold her by this time.” 

She shook her head. 

“No, she’s still down there in Marble- 
head. How much would you be willing to 
pay, cash?”’ 

“We can’t pay cash at all,” I said. “We 
are going to need what little money we can 
scrape together for current expenses of the 
first voyage. The best we can do is to offer 
the owner a third interest in the profits of 


the trip. This Bermuda clerk who sug-, 


ted it is convinced that we can make a 
ig turnover. He seems to understand the 
ins and outs.” 

“Perhaps he’s right,” said Allaire. 
“Everybody’s doing it.” She rested her 
elbows on the wheel and stared musingly 
down the tawdry main street of the unin- 
spiring town. 

Then here developed a curious flash of 
psychology. As if she had spelled it out, 
I could read the swift trend of thought sug- 
gested by my words. There was nothing 
singular about this, since Allaire had been 
surprised to find me there in Beach City, 
the last of all places where she might have 


| expected to find such a ci-devant yachtsman 


| as myself, but where a gentleman in dis- 


tress, become perhaps a gentleman of for- 
tune who had dire need to repair that thing, 
might easily gravitate. 
llaire now believed that I had some- 
thing up my sleeve—intended to become 
rhaps a sort of independent rum runner. 
hat would explain not only my presence 
at Beach City but the cryptic words by 
which I must seem to be sounding her out, 
the need of a small schooner of which the 
use might pay a big profit. ~ 
It must therefore have struck Allaire that 
rum running was almost an occupation 
created for a young man of my tempera- 
ment in my position. But now, at the 
lightening mn fi face, it was suddenly borne 
in upon me that in this case, so did she also 
consider it the venture par excellence for a 
young woman of her temperament and in 
er position. 
It was here that the singularity came in, 


| and it made me feel for a second as if I had 
| taken too much for granted in my estimate 
| of Allaire. Also I hated to disappoint her. 


Here was a girl of the country’s best blood 
and position and antecedents, with a couple 
of ancestors who had been Declaration sign- 
ers, others general officers in the Continental 


| Army, a maternal ancestor who had been 


| governor of M 


chusetts; in fact a staff 
of ancestors who had occupied positions of 
distinction as statesmen and soldiers, but 
no business men amongst them. So that 
she now greeted with a gleam in her clear 
hazel eyes what she thought to be a chance 
to make some money in an entirely unlawful 
way. 

It was enough to make her august fore- 
fathers turn in their graves. And then 
again, perhaps they might have turned to 
laugh. But it did not make me laugh, be- 
cause I could foresee what her disgust and 
disappointment would be when I told her 
the actual nature of the proposition—to use 
her white elephant of a schooner for trading 
the contents of a busted general store in and 
about the Caribbean for local products. 

I decided instantly not to tell her. One 
may guess by this time that even before 
catching sight of Allaire I had made up my 
mind to get in on this deal somehow and in 
any capacity, if only for the fun of the thing. 
Not having any junk or boat or money or 
knowledge of trade to contribute, I could 
not claim much of a lay. But it would 
certainly be better than having my nerves 
hammered to pieves by automatic riveters. 

It was plain enough that Allaire had 
taken my vague statement of wanting the 
schooner for trading junk to mean that I 
purposed to trade in contraband liquid 
wares, and that she greeted this idea with 


| enthusiastic hope. It suddenly came into 
| my head that she might as well go on think- 


ing this. 
o doubt it was dishonest on my part to 


| let her proceed in such error, but it struck 





me for the moment that it was her own fault 
for being so ready to back such a nefarious 
business as she assumed it to be, and I 
believed that she stood really to make more 
and with less risk in the sort of trade pro- 

by Cyril than if we had actually 
intended rum running. 

So I merely asked, “‘ Well, how about it, 
Allaire?” 

Her answer came with a promptness 
that showed flattering confidence in my 
ability and honesty in her direction, if not 
toward that of the Federal Government. 
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“Tt sounds good to me, Pom. Anythin 
that promises me a bit of ready cash woul 
sound good to me. It’s pretty thick when 
it gets to the point where I have to accept 
presents from my hosts to tip their own 
servants. No doubt it’s a rotten business, 
but everybody’s doing it and I’ve got to 
my limit. What’s more important is—do 
you know the ropes? Are you sure you can 
make it go? I don’t want my schooner 
nabbed.” 

“T can promise you that your schooner 
won’t get nabbed,” I said. “As for know- 
ing the ropes, I’m as good an amateur 
sailor as you could probably find, and the 
man who has put up the scheme to me ap- 
pears to know all about the details of the 
business. He is an English Jew born in 
Bermuda.” 

“You are sure that you won't lose the 
boat, Pom?” 

“T can promise you that she will not be 
nabbed by the Federal authorities and that 
you will run no risk of scandal. Your 
ownership need not appear except among 
ourselves. For the rest, you will have to 
trust to my seeing that you will get your 
share and also to my ability to take care of 
the schooner.” 

“Well, I often wondered at your not 
doing something of the sort and at your 
slaving patiently for that old brute of an 
uncle—an outdoor man and navy war 
veteran like yourself!” 

“Then you're willing to put up the 
boat?” 

“Yes,” she answered promptly. ‘There 
seems to be the hand of fate in this. Your 
meeting me here, of all places, and just as 
you'd been talking to this Bermuda man. 
What's his name?” 

“Cyril Whitecliff.”’ 

“That doesn’t sound Jewish.” 

“Well, I suppose it was originally W eisen- 
berg, and the Cyril has an Eastern Europe 
origin.” 

Allaire gave a hard smile. 

“That's all right. It won’t be the first 
time I’ve had business dealings with Jews, 
and so far I’ve always got a square deal. 
My jewelry has gone piece by piece. These 
earrings are pretty near ten-cent-store stuff. 
Not so good perhaps. I was just going 
across the street to get some beads. My 
turquoise matrix that you may remember 
went for the last bill for cleaning and 
copper painting the schooner, and I must 
say it nearly killed me. That boat lying 
there idle! i paid it just the other day and 
it was like pulling teeth.” 

“Wait a minute,” I said. “Stay right 
where you are.” 

I stepped back into the shop and went to 
the office, where Mrs. Fairchild and Cyril 
were still talking. They looked up inquir- 
ingly. 
“Tt’s all right, Cyril. I’ve got the 
schooner.” 

“Oh, come now, Mr. Stirling!” 

“T ran into her owner, Miss Forsyth, 
just outside, getting gas. I’m going to bring 
her in here to write me an order for the 
schooner.” 

“My word!” Cyril gasped. 

“She thinks we want her for rum run- 
ning,” I said. ‘“‘So don’t undeceive her. 
On the other hand, don’t say anything to 
confirm that idea. I’ve made it plain to her 
that she’s not only to be a silent partner 
but a deaf one.” 

“But, Mr. Stirling ——” Mrs. Fairchild 
expostulated. 

“Tt seers to me all right,’’ I said. “If we 
can make her some money in a purely legiti- 
mate way, that’s certainly better than 
making her party to an illegitimate deal.” 

“Right-o,”’ Cyril murmured: 

“And I want that string of lapis lazuli 
that’s in the show case, Mrs. Fairchild.” 

She stared at me, dazed. 

“Why, that’s a good string, Mr. Stirling; 
about the ry f real thingin the shop. Cap- 
tain Fairchild bought it for me one voyage. 
I’ve marked it fifty dollars. What do you 
want with it?” 

“Our first trade,” I said; “to bind the 
bargain. Call it cumshaw, baksheesh, 
lagniappe. When dealing with a lady you 
can’t be a piker.” 

“You're jolly well right,” Cyril said. 
“But after she signs the order?” Here 
spoke the Phenician trader. 

““Now mind you,” I cautioned, “don’t 
give anything away. Let her think she’s 
embarking indirectly on a career of crime 
and easy money—if rum-running money is 
ever that.” 

I went out again. Allaire looked at me 
inquiringly. 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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“Mr. Jones of Burroughs 


To See You” 


While you are deciding whether or not you will see Mr. Jones, 
may we say a word or two about him? 


Would you like to know each day just where your business 
stands? Mr. Jones can tell you how other men are getting just 
such information. And best of all, he will help you get these 
vital figures about your business quickly and at a trifling 
expense. Maybe there are leaks and losses that steal your 
profits. He will help you find them. 


For Mr. Jones is, first of all, a student of the figure problems 
of business. Each day he is in touch with many business men 
in many lines of business. He knows from first-hand prac- 
tical experience the best methods for getting those figures 
which build a business and increase its profits. He knows the 
pitfalls of some methods that look like short cuts. He is one 
of the more than fifteen hundred men who represent the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 


And, if, in studying your figure requirements, Mr. Jones finds 
you need figuring machine equipment in order to do the work 
more economically and accurately, he can, without prejudice, 
advise you the type, style and size you should have. He does 
not attempt to solve all the figure problems of business with 
one type of machine. The Burroughs Company builds four 
distinct types for adding, for bookkeeping, for calculating and 
for billing. And each type is made in many sizes and models 
to meet the varying needs of different lines of business. Each 
machine adds, subtracts, multiplies and divides. 


And so, we know you will be glad to see Mr. Jones (or who- 
ever the Burroughs man in your territory may be), and talk 
over your particular problems with him. You need not hesi- 
tate to use his services, even though you do not need and do 
not purchase figure machine equipment. He is part of a great 
organization, built during the past forty years, by rendering a service 
that helps the business man make more money. 


If you live in one of the more than 200 cities in the United States and 
Canada where Burroughs offices are located, call our local office on the 
telephone. Otherwise, your banker will give you the address of the 
Burroughs office nearest you, or, if you prefer, mail the coupon. 
Burroughs offices are also located in every other country in the world. 












-_ He will cali eg iad to see that r 
: you are making the best use of your 
Burroughs equipment. 





od He will instruct you in the most 
efficient use of the machine. 





Burroughs Adding Machine 


Company, 
6001 Second Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


1 would like to discuss my figure prob- 
lems with a Burroughs representative. 
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Magnavox Receiving Set 
TRE-5 

A five tube tured radio 

frequency receiver with 

Unit Control, in carved 


mahogany cabinet 





Magnavox Receiving Set 


RE.50 
Identical with the above 
as to circuit and panel but 
encased in carved mahog 
ny period cabinet wit! 
built-in Magnavox Repro 


ducer (shown large at toy 
of page 
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Wake it a 





HAT urge for betterment which in other 
days added a fine set of books to the family 


library, or replaced the venerable upright 
with an impressive grand, now finds in Radio 
a better means to the real enjoyment of life. 


Let your radio gift convey last- 
ing evidence of sound judgment 
and true discrimination by select- 
ing a Magnavox. 


Encased in a carved mahogany 
cabinet, the Magnavox gives a 
splendid first impression which 
will only be heightened in daily 
use. 

The panel tells its own story 


dealers everywhere. 


NEW YORK: 
350 West 31st Street 


of simplified control: a most 
ingenious method of gearing to- 
gether the several resonant cir- 
cuits makes it possible to obtain 
stations directly, on one dial. 


Every Magnavox owner can 
also testify to the remarkable 
number of programs brought in 
daily, and to its superb tone and 
resonant volume. 


Magnavox Radio Products are sold by reliable 
Literature on request. 


THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY, Oakland, Calif. 


CHICAGO: 
162 N. State Street 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
274 Brannan Street 


Canadian Distributors: Perkins Electric Limited, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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Magnavox Reproducers 
for all receiving sets 


The first radio repro- 
ducer ever made was the 
famous Magnavox electro- 
dynamic type. 

These instruments con- 
tain reproducing units of 
extreme sensitivity and 
power .. . $25—$50 





Magnavox Tubes 
Can be substituted for 
ordinary tubes to great ad- 
vantage in any receiver $5 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

“It’s all right,” I said. ‘‘ My prospective 
partners seem to think your schooner would 
be just the trick.” 

““T want to see them,” Allaire said. 

“T want you to come into the shop.” 

There was no indecision in her face as she 
got out of the car. On the contrary, she 
had about as hard an expression as such a 
pretty face can sometimes wear. Allaire’s 
type was Anglican, like that of Mrs. Fair- 
child, but with the difference that might be 
expected of their natures. Yet there was a 
sort of similarity about them. They had the 
same straight noses, Allaire’s a little higher 
bridged and with the suspicion of a tilt. 
She looked like one of these cold hard 
English court beauties, of which there are 
none more adamantine in a mercenary way. 
Perhaps I am being a little unjust to Allaire, 
because her need was very great and her 
situation as a proud but rebellious sister of 
the rich growing daily more humiliating. 

As we walked to the door, I made the 
sort of silly error that has got many a per- 
son otherwise fairly sensible into trouble. 
That is offering gratuitous information. For 
no reason at all, I told Allaire that Mrs. 
Fairchild was going on this voyage with us. 
Perhaps it may have been that, knowing 
and esteeming Mrs. Fairchild as I did, it 
was in the hack of my mind that this would 
be a recommendation for the good care of 
Allaire’s boat and our safeguarding it from 
mishap, as if the little schooner had been a 
furnished bungalow about the tenants of 
which the owner would wish some assur- 
ance. Allaire looked surprised. 

“Really?” she said, and then we walked 
into the shop. 

I discovered immediately that Mrs. 
Fairchild and Cyril were no less puzzled at 
the personality of Allaire than was the girl 
herself at theirs. She may have expected to 
see in Mrs. Fairchild a sort of square-jawed 
seagoing, weather-beaten widow of a sea 
captain, strident of voice from admonishing 
sailors in the jargon of ships. And perhaps 
she had pictured Cyril as a low-browed 
avatar of rapacious Levantine pirates such 
as used to put out from Jaffa in lateen- 
rigged feluccas for trade or plunder, as 
their occasions, lawful or unlawful, offered. 

Instead, she found me presenting a 
comely, pleasant-spoken woman, neatly 
and simply dressed, whose trim contour did 
not as yet suggest the approach of middle 
age; and a big, rangy, good-looking young 
man, with an eager, boyish face and a mod- 
est and respectful manner. 

As for Cyril and Mrs. Fairchild, I think 
they had rather looked for a sort of swag- 
gering, cocktailing post-graduate society 
flapper who happened to have a yacht of 
sorts idle on her hands and was ready to 
turn it to some use that might pay its stable 
bill, They were therefore considerably sur- 
prised to see a tall, supple, perfectly cos- 
tumed beauty who was neither rakish nor 
putting on any stylish airs. Allaire gave 
them a quiet, searching glance from her 
tawny eyes, and a very pleasant smile. 

“Mrs, Fairchild is the widow of a Yankee 
sea captain and knows the ropes from sev- 
eral long deep-sea voyages,”’ I said. ‘‘ Mr. 
Whitecliff was born in Bermuda, and like 
most British maritime colonists is at home 
in any sort of craft. So I think that be- 
tween us we can take good care of your 
Tinker.” 

Cyril looked eagerly at Allaire. 

«Most of my seafaring has been as deck 
steward on passenger ships, Miss Forsyth. 
But I was always keen about boats, and as 
a little spadger in St. George’s I used to go 
out rockfishing on the reef with the ‘local 
fishermen. Then for about eighteen months 
I was boat keeper aboard one of the pilot 
schooners.” 

““How did you happen to come here?” 
Allaire asked. 

Cyril looked very much embarrassed. 

“Well, Miss Forsyth, I--I always liked 
to—to spar a bit, and about six months ago 
one of the passengers took me on with his 
training squad. He wanted to make a 
fighter of me, and I did manage to win him 
a little money. Then I had to be operated 
on for appendicitis, and he left me on the 
beach. Our quarters were near here, and 
afterward I got lodgings at Mrs. Fair- 
child’s cottage and she gave me a job.” 

This was a surprise to me, as Cyril looked 
more like a poet or an actor of romantic réles 
than a prize fighter. Still, the bone and 
muscle were all there, with an uncommon 
reach and steady, if humorous, eyes. 

“Tt wasn’t much of a job,” Mrs. Fair- 
child said, ‘“‘what with my business al! 
blown to dishrags, as Captain Fairchild 
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used to a sometimes about his sails. He | 
t 


was a thrifty man and used to nurse them 
along until, as he said, ‘The Lord Almighty 
reefed ’em.’ Not that he was ever really 
ew: But about all Cyril and I have 

ad to do is to go round every so often and 
mark down prices.” 

“Yes,” Cyril said, “and if we carry on as 
we’re going we’ll soon be offering a pre- 
mium for somebody to take the stuff away; 
and most of it jolly good stuff, at that.” 

“I don’t wonder you feel desperate,” 
Allaire said in her cool voice. “I often feel 
that way myself. If there’s anything worse 
than being the penniless member of a rich 
set, I haven't tried it yet. Several times 
I’ve been on the point of following Mr. 
Stirling’s example and looking for a job; 
but each time some money 
come along and offered me a commission to 
put a house in order, or run it and look after 
the children while they go abroad, or go 
myself as a companion of sorts.” 


friend has | 


“Why don’t you go in for antiques?” | 


lasked. ‘‘ You are something of an expert, 
I’ve been told.” 


“Only in an amateur way, Pom. I know | 


something about rugs and furniture and 
porcelain, and a little about pictures. But 


that doesn’t include any great knowledge | 


of commercial values. We seem to be all in 
the same boat.” 

“Well, it shows how little you can tell,” 
Mrs. Fairchild said. “I’ve looked at your 
picture in the society papers and magazines 
and thought what a happy girl you must 
be. It does seem like there was a fate in it.” 

‘Are you superstitious, Mrs. Fairchild?”’ 
Allaire asked. ‘‘Because I am. I believe 
that things like this don’t happen merely 
by accident.” 

“Captain Fairchild used to say that ev- 
erybody got their chance sometime, if they 
were able to recognize it. He missed his by 
putting his savings into the store instead of 
into a vessel, just before the war came.” 

Allaire glanced at her wrist watch. 

“‘I must go after Evelyn, Pom. I'll give 
you an order for the Tinker. I’m sure you 
will take good care of her. Then I suppose 
my pet of it stops.” 

“Yes, your active part. From now on 
we assume all costs, obligations and risks.” 

Allaire seated herself at the desk and 
a wrote out the order, 

“She was put in shape to sell about a 
month ago. I thought I was going to get 
rid of her, but the prospective purchaser 
decided she was too deep-drafted for Florida 
waters. He bought a center board schooner.” 

“IT will now give you a receipt,” I said, 
“tin which it will be stated that you are to 
receive a third interest in all profits to ac- 
crue from the use of your schooner and to 
continue sole owner, of course.”’ 

“How about insurance?”’ Allaire asked. 

“Well, considering the nature of our 
trade, I should say the matter of insurance 
is a risk that you will be obliged to take.” 

“Of course; I forgot.” 

‘Besides, Miss Forsyth,’’ Cyril reminded 
her, “your risk is only of property.” 

It was a subtle touch. It could have 
meant the personal risk of danger from the 
sea or that of personal liberty, or both. 

I wrote the document, which in the na- 
ture of the situation, as Allaire saw it, 
could be no more than a gentlemen's agree- 
ment, if such is possible for unlawful traffic, 
and naturally not legally valid. It ap- 
peared to satisfy her, but I could see that 
Cyril, on glancing over it, had something on 
his mind and I could guess what this was. 
He wondered just where I came in. I 
caught his eye with a significant warning 
that he was to make no comment. 

Allaire said shat she must go. One’might 
have expected a girl in her position to show 
a little disquiet, but she did not. Then as 
we walked out through the shop I calmly 
made free with Mrs. Fairchild’s stock in 
trade as I had already warned her. Step- 
ping behind the show case, I took out the 
really handsome string of lapis lazuli. 

“You said a few moments ago that you 
were going to buy some beads in the ten- 
cent store, Allaire. Mrs. Fairchild wants | 
you to accept these.” 

Allaire looked at the string. 

““Why, Pom, they’re lovely! 
child, you really mustn’t.” 

My landlady looked equally pleased. She 
was an impulsive woman and had fallen 
completely under the spell of Allaire’s 
charm. 

“T want you to have them, Miss Forsyth. 
They are not ordinary stock. They were 
brought me by my husband from Naples. 
There are some corals, too, if you would like | 
them better.” 


Mrs. Fair- 
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The ‘‘ Mechanical Hand” that Cranks Your Car 


How It Serves You 


The Bendix Drive is the connecting link between 
your starting motor and the engine of your auto- 
mobile. When you step on your starter, you make 
an electric connection between the battery and the 
motor —thus suddenly rotating the motor shaft on 
which the Bendix Drive is mounted. This moves 
the pinion gear of the Bendix Drive over into mesh 
with the gear on the flywheel of the engine ..... 
cranks it..... starts the engine ..... then auto- 
matically lets go, and waits until you need it again. 


The efficient dependable service rendered by the 
Bendix Drive is evidenced by the fact that it has 
won its place as standard equipment on the electric 
starters of a large majority of the world’s automo- 
biles and trucks. 


More than 4,000 dealers and garages supply genuine 
service parts for Bendix Drive. Insist on genuine parts 
should emergency necessitate replacements. The 
name “Bendix” is on each genuine part. Look for it! 





ECLIPSE MACHINE CO., ELMIRA, N.Y. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Ltd., WALKERVILLE, ONT. 











has caused the 
great change in 
the appearance 
of men’s hair... 


OU cannot go into a theater, or 
a men’s club, or a business office, 
without noticing it-- 


Somehow, well-dressed men have 
found a way to make the hair, the 
most conspicuous pert of the appear- 
ance, look just as thry want it to look 
at all times. 


It was not always so, 


Before Stacomb was introduced, 
men tried countless methods to make 
their hair stay in place—from old- 
fashioned pomades, which onlymatted 
the hair and made it greasy, to plain 
water, which kept it in place an hour 
at the most and then left it drier 
and more brittle than ever, 


Stacomb has changed all that 


Smali wonder that they greeted 
Stacomb with such instant enthu- 
siasm! Here at last was something 
that would make the hair stay in 
place without harming it or making 
it sticky and unnatural-looking. 


Now Stacomb has become an im- 
portant part of the well-dressed man's 
equipment. And today the great 
change which Stacomb has brought 
about is noticed everywhere. 


Men whose appearance used to be 
spoiled by hair that was out of place 
an hour after being brushed—now 
keep their hair constantly in perfect 


order. 


You can now get Stacomb in two 
forms—the original light, imvisible 
cream in jars and tubes, and Liquid 
Stacomb, newly prepared for those who 
prefer it. Not sticky or gummy. At all 
drug and department stores. 
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“No; these are perfect; my color. I 

have never seen them strung this way, with 

old beads between to match the gold 
ecks. They are reaily exquisite.” 

We went out and I put her in Mrs. Lee’s 
ear. Her expression was now profoundly 
thoughtful. 

“TI must say, Pom, I seem to be getting 
away for a good start.” 

“T'll say you're getting away for a good 
| sport,” I said. 

She seemed to hesitate a moment, then 
evidently thinking better of what she was 
| about to say, gave me a nod and smile and 

drove off. 


iv 


OING back into the shop, I found x 
fellow conspirators, if it is fair to call 
them that, in a benumbed condition. Cyril 
looked excited, but Mrs. Fairchild had a 
somber expression. She shook her head 
at me. 

“7 don’t know about this, Mr. Stirling,” 
she said. 

To tell the truth, I felt a bit guilty and so 

proceeded to defend myself with vigor. 
“Here’s a girl with a schooner on her 

hands and no money for the upkeep of it. 

She should have sold it for what she could 

get long ago. But she didn’t, because she 

couldn’t bring herself to accept any price 

offered. And now if Cyril knows what he’s 
| talking about—and I should say he does— 
she’s got the chance to make the boat earn 
her something and still own it, with no risk 
to speak of. If she chooses to jump to the 
conclusion that we are going in for rum 
running, that’s her own fault.” 

“All the same, you ought to have told 
her,” Mrs. Fairchild murmured. 

“That would have ended it. She’s will- 
ing to let us have the boat for an unlawful 
traffic in which she thinks she sees a big 
| profit; and considering her unfortunate 
position, I can’t say that I blame her. It’s 
not the beer and skittles people think to 
dance attendance on the rich a your bed 
and board, and for a proud girl like Allaire 
it must be the devil.” 

“All the same, it doesn’t seem quite 
straight,”” Mrs. Fairchild said stubbornly; 
“she’s got a right to know what we oy 
mean to do.” 

“But hang it all,” I protested, “‘she’d 
have laughed at the idea of what we pro- 
pose! And if you two wonder where I get 
| that ‘we,’ I may as well tell you that I want 
in on this.” 

Cyril nodded. 

“Thad a hunch you would, Mr. Stirling, 
and that’s the reason I couldn’t quite see 
your third-share idea. It ought to have 
been four.” 

“T thought of that, too, and waived it,” 
I said. “For one thing, | don’t think that 
| Allaire Forsyth would have taken less than 

a third, and in fact she’s entitled to that 
| when you stop to think. I'll go as sailing 
master, if you like, and you can pay me 
| what you think to be a fair wage out of the 
| profits of the venture, The next important 
| point is, how much cash can we raise be- 
tween us for initial expenses?” 

Mrs. Fairchild looked distressed. 

“There now, Mr. Stirling, that’s just the 

| trouble. After this forced sale of my cot- 

tage, I doubt if I'll have anything left, after 

| I've paid my bills, except that rickety old 
flivver that's all falling to pieces.” 

“The motor’s all right,” Cyril said. 
“We'll take it out and load it aboard and 
trade it off for coconuts or something.”’ He 

| looked down at his big, bony left hand, on 
the little finger of which was a heavy gold 
| ring with a good-sized diamond set deeply 
| in the safe old-fashioned way. ‘That 
stone’s been valued at about four hundred 
| dollars. The ring belonged to my father, 
who was second steward on one of the old 
Quebec Steamship Company boats. It was 
given him by the mother de little boy he 
saved from drowning. I'll pawn it.” 

“Well,” I said, “I’ve got five hundred 
dollars; Liberty Bonds that a sanitarium 
| would probably have got some day if I’d 
| stuck on in the boiler factory. That goes 
| into the pool.” 
| “Then you get a share, Mr. Stirling.” 
| Cyril waved his hands. ‘“‘I say, let’s you 
| and I split a third lay. You're to be cap- 
| tain and I'll be crew, steward and super- 
| cargo—commercial agent, so to speak.’ 

“You're on, Cyril. Then that’s that. 
We will just go liquidate, then run down to 
Marblehead and bring the schooner here.” 





v 
PASS briefly over the events of the 

next fortnight, I wired to the boatman 

at Marblehead who had the care of the 
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Tinker—so named not after a mender of 
tinware but the small-sized run of mack- 
erel—to advise him that I was coming to 
~ the little schooner as per written order 
rom her owner. 

Cyril and I left that same night. We 
found the little schooner all that I had 
hoped and a bit more, because poor Jack 
Forsyth had lacked funds to convert her 
completely into a yacht as regards her cabin 
plan. Or perhaps he may have had in mind 
that she might ultimately bring more for 
fishing than for yachting. Amidships, be- 
low decks, the hold space had been sheathed 
up neatly enough, but not bulkheaded off 
into saloon and staterooms. She was about 
fifty-five feet water line, but all boat, with 
broad beam and full bilges, which would 
give her stability and space for the sort of 
— we purposed to barter in. She was as 

imagined South Sea traders to be, but ona 
smaller scale, her fish hold serving not only 
as trade room but with plenty of space for 
Cyril and myself to rig our simple accom- 
modations, thus leaving the whole after 
cabin at the disposition of Mrs. Fairchild. 

We got out around Cape Cod in a clear 
strong nor’wester. It took us down around 
Nantucket Shoals and then on a close reach 
until it left us off Barnegat, when we worked 
in to Beach City early in the morning of the 
third day. 

Mrs. Fairchild was delighted with the 
little vessel, and, as might have been ex- 
pected of a woman whose horizon had been 
several times widely opened by deep-sea 
voyages, then cramped and cark by 
vexations of the land, by this time en- 
thusiastic over the whole idea and anxious 
to be off. Her personal misfortunes were 
being bruited about by that merciless little 
set that exists for every woman struggiing 
in a small community, and she confided in 
me that for her, as her husband used to say: 


“ Blow east, blow west; 
The wind that blows, that wind is best.” 


Then curiously enough we spent a week 
of active trade right there in Beach City, 
and this was an interesting and educational 
study in the working of people’s minds. If 
Mrs. Fairchild had plastered her front win- 
dows with red-lettered selling-out posters, 
the interest shown would have been very 
slight. But on its being noised about that 
she was willing to trade with no real money 
in the transaction, the store was besieged 
with folk who had certain what might be 
called articles de luxe that they were tired 
of and desired to exchange for necessities. 
As a result, she was offered such articles as 
phonographs and radio sets, small marine 
motors and even furs, in exchange for 
clothes and standard commodities. Nat- 
urally, we had no use for furs; but we did 
manage to pick up half a dozen bicycles and 
a few more of the little hand sewing ma- 
chines so popular with sailors and on which 
Cyril placed a high value; also some old- 
fashioned music boxes which he said might 
be worth their weight in gold. We got also 
one small mechanical piano in trade for 
some bulky articles such as refrigerators. 

Our aim always was to reduce bulk for 
small and preferably gleaming articles of 
equivalent value. Cyril, who knew native 
psychology, placed a tremendous value on 
glitter. 

Right there on Main Street we traded a 
couple of the big three-burner oil stoves for 
some of the old-fashioned small ones and 
a lot of electric torches with a stock of 
batteries. 

But Cyril drew the line at firearms, say- 
irg that to trade in such wares might get us 
into a lot of trouble. i 

“Rum running and gun running are in 
the same class,” he said. “Profitable, but 
risky. Besides you're too apt to be pirated 
if suspected of having either.” 

It got te be a sort of popular sport of the 
local people to drop in for a trade, and this 
suggested to Cyril’s commercial mind an- 
other development of such an affair as 
ours—to buy up the stocks of such money- 
losing stores as this, put them in a ware- 
house, then trade them off for the particular 
sort of small articles best suited for barter in 
remote regions. In this connection I re- 
membered an army friend of my father’s 
who had shown us one day a very handsome 
creese, or wavy-bladed Moro sword, inlaid 
with gold along the runneling and the hilt 
set with a multitude of seed pearls. A na- 
tive of Sulu, back in 1900, had refused 
twenty-five dollars gold for it, then eagerly 
traded it for a worn pair of spat putties and 
a campaign hat. 

Some African explorer has stated that one 
could cross the Dark Continent more safely 
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with a barrel organ than with a hundred 
riflemen; and it was Kipling, I believe, who 
said that if a pair of breeches were to wash 
ashore on a cannibal island, the man who 
found them would be king before night; and 
bearing this in mind, I suggested that we 
specialize a little in musical instruments 
and trousers. There may be something 
wild and terrifying about an unbreeched 
man—witness the Highlanders, or Ladies 
from Hell—but pants give him poise and 
social prominence. Cyril agreed with me 
in the main, but warned that natives were 
more sophisticated than in Columbian days, 
and always whimsical. 

“The gars understand values too,” 
he said; “but one thing you can always 
count on: If they see something that just 
happens to take their fancy, however pif- 
fling, they must have it at any cost. Nine- 
tenths of native trade is being a good 
guesser.”” 

This whimsicality, I may say in passing, 
is by no means confined to savages. I know 
a collector of porcelains who is not rich and 
who would, I am sure, go six months with- 
out a drink for a rare piece, and next to 

orcelains he most likes strong waters. Our 
adies, with all their opportunities to shop, 
will often fix their hearts on some especial 
gewgaw and want that or nothing. And 
the simple native has not this chance to 


—- 

he combination of Mrs. Fairchild’s 
knowledge of relative and Cyril’s of trade 
values with my own insistence on economy 
of space—for I argued that we might see 
fit from time to time to take on compara- 
tively bulky cargo in barter as we went 
along—resulted in our finally assembling a 
selected line of stock and enormously re- 
ducing the bulk of what we had to start 
with, all this without a cent of money 
changing hands. It was an interesting les- 
son in trade economics, since we did not 
propose to offer anything for money sale 
either there or elsewhere until our return 
with whatever we might be able to gather in 
exchange. After all, this was the funda- 
mental principle of commerce, pursued to 
profit since the very beginning of the civil- 
ized world. 

At last, after some of our stuff had ac- 
tually changed ownership three or four 
times, Cyril threw up his hands with a ges- 
ture of finality. 

“‘Let’s call a halt or we may be at it all 
winter. When it gets so that we start with 
the forty-year-old grand piano in Mrs. 
Fairchild’s cottage and work down through 
a flivver motor without the car, a seine net 
in og good condition, and finally wind up 
with the complete costumery of. the Oh, 
Hell-Hello Burlesque Company, it’s time 
to quit. That was a good trade, though. 
Fifty collapsible fawn-colored opera hats, 
fifty pairs of tortoise-shell spectacle frames, 
fifty shrimp-pink girls’ lawn-party cos- 
tumes, mostly mosquito net and damaged, 
fifty butterfly nets to match, with a whole 
mess of grease paint and rouge and make-up 
gear, also used. We ought to do something 
with that—if ever we get far enough up- 
river.” 

We decided then to sail. The Tinker had 
a squat, roomy dinghy with a detachable 
engine, and we had also picked up a small 
dory. Our trade goods by this time, though 
iw in value, had become so shrunken 
in bulk that it was no great task for Cyril 
and me to truck the bales and boxes down to 
the landing and get them off abcard. As 
we were now a commercial vessel and not a 
yacht, it was necessary to have our papers 
in order. I attended to this detail, though 
not clearing for any foreign port, as we pro- 

to work dowr the coast, to jump off 
finally from some point in Florida. 

I had by this time made the little vessel 
comfortable and livable, stowing our stuff 
in such fashion as to leave space for Cyril 
and myself to billet ourselves in the trade 
room amidship, so that Mrs. Fairchild 
could have the cabin to herself. The motor 
was at the foot of the companionway that 
Jack Forsyth had caused to be drop 
down into the part built for carrying fish, 
the bulkhead of which he had moved for- 
ward; a good enough arrangement except 
that it made it necessary to work at the 
engine in very confined space. 

Our little ship was all ready for sea, stores 
and trade goods compactly stowed, water 
and fuel tanks filled with some extra drums 
of the latter securely lashed on deck. And 
then, just as we were all set to go, a blow 
fell. I had, at Allaire’s request, telephoned 
her to say that at last we were pe to sail. 
She had returned to town and was living in 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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R every home owner, home 
Prsiae: or home planner—for any- 
one interested in the health and 
comfort of a family and in fuel econ- 
omy—one of these six new books is 
especially prepared. 


Perhaps your house 
is small 


Perhaps you have felt that radiator 
warmth for small houses is expensive. 
It is not. The initial expense is low, and 
the installation adds far more than its 
cost to the selling value of the house. 
Our new Ipeat Assembled Sectional 
Boiler is particularly adapted to the 
small home with basement. 


If your home has 
no cellar 


Arcoia and American Radiators will 
furnish the same perfect warmth that 
our other boilers give to larger build- 
ings. And Arcora can be completely 
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installed for a few dollars down pay- 
ment. 


If your home 
is larger 


For average sized homes the IDEAL 
ARCO Round Boiler and the ARCO 
Sectional Boiler are designed to give 
even, healthful warmth. 


For larger homes Ipgeat Type A, 
though costing a little more at the start, 
will soon repay its cost in the fuel it 
saves. 


While for larger 
buildings 

The new IpgEat Smokeless Boiler is par- 
ticularly designed to conquer the smoke 
nuisance of schools, factories, apartment 
houses, offices and other buildings. An 
important new device—the IDEAL 
Smoke Oxidizer—completely consumes 
the smoke particles so that the fumes 
rise from the chimney as a colorless gas. 


DEAL BOILERS 


COAL ° 


, GAS 


md RICAN RADIATORS 








save fuel 


Ipea. warmth for every home 













the number of rooms in your home 
And we will send you anew book on modern warmth 


And, while helping to make cleaner 
cities, the IpzaL Smokeless Boiler saves 
a tremendous amount of coal. 


A great step forward 
in heating 

has been achieved in the designing of the 
new Iprat Boilers which these books 
describe. They are the product of con- 
tinuous experiment in our Institute of 
Thermal Research, and they represent 
the best and most economical warmth 
that modern science has produced. 
With a wide range of prices these new 
boilers are within the reach of every 
pocket-book. They will give you com- 
fort and health, economy of operation, 
and represent an investment value far 
beyond their first cost. 


Simply clip the 
coupon 


The first editions of these books are 
limited. In order to be sure of the copy 
you need, fill in and mail the coupon. 


HOME OWNERS «: 
HOME BUILDERS < 
HOME PLANNERS 
CLIP THE 
COUPON 




























AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 








My home has 


in a home of this size. 






Name 
Address 


Town, State 


Dept. 250, 1803 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, (lew York 


rooms. Send me the book describing 
the Ideal Boiler that will increase comfort and save money 
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Do Your Christmas Shopping 
Comfortably 





i 
i 
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vi 
et 
The beautiful and useful Fuller The Fuller Man saves you ever so i 
brushes that you select in the quiet much weary shopping among the 
comfort of your own home are brought crowds. He is scheduled to call on you 
to you by the Fuller Man at just the regularly—-but is always ready to 
time you want them. They are neatly come at any other time you send for + 
packed in holly boxes, ready for mail- him. Telephone the nearest Fuller 
ing or to hang on the tree. office. Or send a card to Hartford and 
° . ( 
eo ; ew é 76) ‘“*Handy Brus 4 
And then if you find that there is Be sf np yor y Handy = h 
someone you have overlooked, or an- ys , ic Wah PO DEVE YOUL Serer 
i ~ VIE te ,xromptly. 
other you wish to remember, the Fuller ot Fae DrOmstY 
Man still has time to brine more of The Fuller Brush Company, 1058 Windsor Ave., M 
ere ete 9 Foe Noirs 4 3 Hartford, Conn. Branch offices in over 200 cities 
these attractive gifts yefore Christmas. (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) i 
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(Continued from Paze 98) 
the ny 5 apartment that she inhabited be- 
tween her visits. As I had intimated that 
there was no reason for her to be in evi- 
dence as associated with the venture, the 
last thing I expected was what now oc- 
curred. 

The three of us were busy straightening 
out things below preparatory to gettin 
under way when a shore boat aeped 
alongside. I went on deck and was frozen 
with horror to see Allaire. But that was 
only part of it. In a dismay too deep for 
words, I discovered immediately that here 
was not only Allaire but Allaire’s luggage, 
and that she had come not to wish us bon 
voyage but to voyage with us. 


vi 


HERE was no time to take counsel with 

the others. Neither did it look as if any 
protest would be of the least avail. Allaire 
gave me an unruffled “Good morning, 
Pom,” then directed her boatman to pass 
her duffel aboard, this consisting of two bi 
valises, a fitted bag and a rug roll, her usua 
outfit for a yachting cruise. 

Helpless and aghast, I received these ar- 
ticles on deck. Allaire paid her boatman, 
then gave me her hand and came aboard 
with the nonchalance of what as a matter 
of fact she was—the owner. 

“T’ve decided to go with you,”’ she said. 
“I must say you might look a little more 
pleased. Where’s Mrs. Fairchild?” 

This question was answered by Mrs. 
Fairchild’s bright head appearing through 
the hatch. She stared at Allaire stupefied, 
but only for a second. Cyril, busy stowing 
things forward, was not yet aware of our 
unbidden guest. 

“Well, here I am,” said Allaire. ‘I hope 
you don’t mind. To tell the truth, Pom, I 
decided to go with you from the moment 
you told me Mrs. Fairchild was going.” 

“But, my dear girl,”’ I protested, “this 
is apt to be a pretty rough cruise,”’ 

“Well, it can’t be any worse than that 
cubbyhole of mine. When I found I wasn’t 
booked for any visit until after the first of 
the year, at least any that I wanted to ac- 
cept, I rented my cubicle for the winter. 
I’m due in Palm Beach the second week in 
January, so I thought I’d get you to drop 
me off there and save railroad tell 

There was nothing much to say to this. 
I had told Allaire that our first stop would 
probably be the Bahamas, so that Palm 
Beach was on our way. 

Cyril came up at this moment and I was 
forced to admire his nerve and presence of 
mind. One would have thought from his 
eager but respectful welcome that the one 
thing needed for the success of our voyage 
was Allaire’s presence there. 

“This is ripping, Miss Forsyth. Makes 
yachting of it.” 

“Can you stow me away as far as Palm 
Beach?” Allaire asked. ‘I don’t think I’ll 
be in the way, and I’m not a bad quarter- 
master.” 

Mrs. Fairchild took her cue from Cyril. 

“You shall have the cabin, of course. 
The foe’sle has been cleaned and painted 
and the two men can shift in there. I'll 
move into the trade room.” 

Allaire smiled. 

“That’s a good name for it, but you’ll do 
nothing of the sort. You are all to stay 
where you are and I’ll occupy the foce’sle 
myself.” 

“Well, just as you like,” I said. “The 
foc’sle is not so bad if you’re a good 
sailor.” 

“T’m that and more,” said Allaire. “I’ve 
done enough yachting to be an able seaman. 
I didn’t think you would mind.” : 

““Mind!”’ Cyril echoed. ‘We're proud, 
honored and delighted. Please consider me 
your steward.” 

“Well then,” said Allaire, smiling, “since 
I’m to live in the foc’sle, I’m crew. You 
might have worse, too, captain, if I do say it 
as shouldn’t.” 

“All right,” I said. ‘Then get forward 
and shift and man the windlass.” 

She gave me a dangerous look, then sa- 
luted and went forward. 

I could never have pictured Allaire sleep- 
ing in a sailor’s bunk or doing any sort of 
rough work even in the line of sport. She 
was not the sort turned out by Girl Scouts. 
She might have gone into Central Africa 
with a big safari, more of the luxuries of 
life carried on woolly heads than most of us 
enjoy at home; but rough camp would 
never have appealed to her, I thought. 

There was a fresh nor’ wester blowing, and 
gasoline being about the most precious 
thing we carried and a commodity we could 
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not afford except in urgent need, we planned 
to work almost entirely under sail. The 
mainsail was already hoisted, and = og and 
I now swung on the foresail halyards, then 
manned the windlass. 

The cable was hove short when Allaire 

pped up reckon the hatch. She was, 

or a_ long-hai A.B., becomingly cos- 

tumed in white sweater, short sport skirt, 
woolen stockings, ig, ew r deck 
shoes and chamois gloves. The only note of 
color was an orange tam. I had never 
thought of her as a particularly robust girl 
and was now a bit surprised to see how she 
filled out her clothes. We were also to dis- 
cover that her claim to being a sailor was no 
idle boast. 

Cyril was so fascinated that he stopped 
heaving. 

“Break her out,” I snapped, and started 
aft to take the wheel. 

But Mrs. Fairchild had anticipated this 
maneuver, and before I got there was al- 
ready putting the helm down. It struck me 
that whatever might or might not be said 
for and against our venture, we had at least 
a competent ship’s jo wo 

So away we went and headed out for open 
sea. I took the wheel and Mrs. Fairchild 
went below to prepare some food. Allaire 
came aft, and giving me a bleak, autumnal 
look from her yellow eyes, went down to 
help. It was plain to me that I had got 
away for a bad start with this girl, but that 
was nothing compared to what I might ex- 
pect if she were to find out how I had let 
her fool herself about our actual intentions. 
I did not believe that any amount of argu- 
ment would convince Allaire that what we 
proposed to attempt was more than a pif- 
fling venture. But I saw a very real dan- 
ger—that if she were to find us out she 
might bully us into really attempting what 
she thought to be the object of the voyage. 

Once outside, the fresh nor’ wester took us 
on the quarter. It was a sparkling, glitter- 
ing day, but not cold. Allaire came up and 
asked to take the wheel. She soon proved 
herself entirely able to steer a true compass 
course, which, as we ran offshore, was no 
easy matter in the — and with a choppy 
quartering swell. But then she was used to 
the boat, having cruised one summer with 
her brother Jack. Watching her now, I 
realized what a flood of saddened reminis- 
cence this must bring and felt repentant for 
my ungracious reception of her. Also I 
po Bm the cheerful face she turned to con- 
ditions that would have plunged most girls 
into gloom. 

“This is good, Pom,” she said presently. 
“Nothing like being on your own.” 

“It beats the boiler factory,” I admitted. 

“So it does yachting, where you eat and 
drink and sleep too much. No everlasting 
bridge and mah-jongg to kill time.” 

“You are apt to find it dull in Florida 
just now, aren’t you?” 

“Perhaps. But there's a reason for my 
going. I learned the other day that a friend 
of mine, a rich man twice divorced, is going 
South on his yacht right after New Year’s. 
It’s ostensibly a yachting party—Palm 
Beach and Miami and Nassau and Havana. 
But he wants a Southern winter base, sort 
of fishing camp, and his idea is to buy a key 
and build on it. I know him very well and 
know his tastes, and I thought I might scout 
a little and possibly find a location that 
would suit him.” 

“Why the gratuitous service, Allaire?” 

“It wouldn’t be quite that. I know pre- 
cisely what he wants, and if I find it I might 
get a four months’ option, then wire him to 
come and look it over. If the place hap- 
pened to suit him, I would stand to make a 
good turnover.” 

I shook my head. 

“A little risky, Allaire. If he didn’t, then 
you would be stuck for the option.” 

“That’s a chance I'd have to take. I 
wouldn’t give much for the option. I know 
where I can borrow the money if the propo- 
sition looks good enough.” She hesitated, 
then said, “You know my prospective 
client. He’s Nick Sayles.” 

“Of course. I might have guessed. He’s 
a good sort and no piker. All the same, I 
should say that your idea is taking too long 
a chance. Look, Allaire, you say you like 
this better than yachting, and you've got a 
third interest in the venture. We appraise 
the value of Mrs. Fairchild’s stock as equal 
to that of the boat, so she is in for a third, 
and Cyril and I have scraped up about a 
thousand dollars cash between us, which, 
with our trained services, we figure at a 
third to be shared equally between us. Now 
it’s manifestly impossible for you and Mrs. 
Fairchild to remain aboard a rum runner 
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actively engaged in that risky and unlawful 
traffic, but you both could stop on aboard if 
we were to abandon the rum running for 
legitimate trade.” 

‘What sort of trade?” Allaire asked sus- 
piciously, 

“Old-fashioned barter.” And I outlined 
briefly and as convincingly as I was able our 
actual intention, without stating it as such. 
— it was a wasted effort and left Allaire 
cold. 

“Too visionary, Pom. Like treasure 
hunting. If there was anything in it, some- 
body would have done it long ago.” 
<a > what they did, from time 
immemorial.” 

“Well, they would be doing it still.”’ 

“So they are, in many parts of the world. 
It was the founding of the Astor fortune and 
a good many others since.” 

. a slow and uncertain and deadly 
ull. 

“But it wouldn’t be dull,” I protested. 
“‘And it would solve your immediate prob- 
lems of where and how to live. Why not 
give it a tryout?” 

“No, I want more and quicker action. 
I’ve reached a point, got in a jam, where I 
don’t give a hang about the ethics of the 
thing. You stick to your original idea and 
I’ll manage somehow. All the same, it’s 
good of you to want me, Pom.” 

I groaned in spirit. It did not need a 
crystal ball to show me what we must look 
like to Allaire when she discovered how she 
had been duped; or, to be exact, how we 
three had let her dupe herself. It was her 
idea that, lacking sufficient funds to pur- 
chase any great amount of contraband, we 
counted on being able to trade off the goods 
below for alcoholics enough to give us a 
start, a stake for future operations. She 
had not asked for particulars as to how we 
hoped to accomplish this or to dispose of 
our cargo, but evidently took it for granted 
that we had made our arrangements for 
ons so with some of the guild at Beach 

ity. 

Presently she put me on the rack by ask- 
ing, ‘‘ Why are you so sure that the schooner 
mayn’t be seized, Pom, or pirated or some- 
thing?” 

“Because we are not going to carry an 
contraband where patrol and pirate craft 
hang out.” 

“All the same, you might just happen to 
fall foul of one.” 

“Yes, you might get held up almost any- 
where these days, either on sea or land. We 
might hit a reef, for that matter. But with 
painstaking care we hope to avoid those 


things.’ 

Allaire glanced at the compass and gave 
the wheel a os. 

“What could you and Cyril do if a pirate 
held you up when youhadacargo? You've 
got no guns, have you?” 

“Don’t worry,” I said. “When we start 
to run a cargo of rum we are pretty apt to 
have some means of defending it.” 

“Yes, I should imagine so. You and 
Cyril are not precisely the sort of men to see 
your goods grabbed off without a fight, I 
should say.”” She looked at me with a 
gleam in oe tawny eyes, and I writhed. 
“After all, there is a lot of romance in it, 
Pom.” 

“Is there? Well, I suppose from one 
point of view there’s romance in any sort of 
outlawry, especially at sea. But so there is 
in lots of legitimate pursuits where you have 
to match your brain against elemental 
forces part of the time and other human 
brains the other. The bigger the commer- 
cial profit and the greater the risks, the 


more the romance, I rae, 
“T wish I could go with you, Pom.” 
“So you can, for any legitimate venture. 
It’s up to you.” — 


“Well, I think it’s dear of you to put it | 


that way. But right now there’s just one 
thing that interests me, and that’s money. 
You must feel the same way about it. If 
you happen to be to the manor born, it’s 
too humiliating to be an intermittent guest 
in other people’s manors, with your 
wretched attic in between.” 

“Look here, Allaire,’ I said desperately, 
“why don’t you marry? Pick out a rich 
one, like Nick Sayles, and marry him. That 
would solve your problems.” 


“Oh, come, Pom, you know as well as I | 
do that for a girl like me to commit cold- | 


blooded premeditated matrimony with ava- 
rice aforethought is a worse crime than mur- 
der or burglary or a suicide pact. The only 
sanction for it is to benefit your family. 
Since I haven’t any, that doesn’t enter in.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Famous Doctor 
Eats 


Sauerkraut 
tor Breaktrast 





“CAUERKRAUT has its legitimate 

place in the properly balanced 
diet,” said a nationally famous doctor 
the other day. “I eat it often, even 
frequently for breakfast. In the morn- 
ing we often crave certain fruits and 
foods. I satisfy this desire by sauer- 


kraut. Its lactic ferments have a 
hygienic influence. This has been a 
practice or habit of mine for years.” 


The value of sauerkraut as a food has 
long been recognized in certain Euro- 
pean countries, and Americans — 
whose interest in diet has been awak- 
ened in recent years, are fast making 
a favorite of this savory and health- 
ful form of cabbage. Not only families 
are adopting it as a regular part of 
their daily or weekly menu, but hos- 
pitals, sanitariums, hotels, cafeterias 
and restaurants are offering it to their 
patients and patrons—as proved by 
the thousands of letters in our files. 


The roll of illustrious men who have 
paid their tribute to sauerkraut is a 
long one—Metchnikoff, the Russian 
who succeeded Pasteur as head of the 
famous Institute in Paris; Pasteur 
himself, Dr. Arnold Lorand, of Carls- 
bad, who wrote “Health Through 
Rational Diet”; Virchow in Germany; 
Hindhede in Denmark; Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, 
Dr. William S. Sadler and scores of 
others. 


It will be to your great advantage to 
learn all you can about this remark- 
able food. Write for the booklet — 
sent free—offered below. It not only 
contains valuable information and 
truths about sauerkraut, but a score 
or more of tested ways to prepare 
this succulent dish. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at grocer- 
ies, delicatessen stores and meat markets. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS 
Clyde, Ohio 


ASSOCIATION 


Send for this 
Interesting 
Booklet 
FREE 


sseeccesenncnnssenenesseeaeetsneaussteepensueses sesame 
The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
Clyde, Ohio 

Please send me postpaid your free booklet‘ 
kraut as a Health Food,” with new tested recipes 
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THE MOST HEAT FOR THE LEAST MONEY. 











ae AWarm Welcome 
Home at the End 
of the Day 





We 
25 you won’t mind the long, cold journey 
— fod | t each night when you know that awaiting 
2: y=} you at home is the jolly glow and tingling 
A | warmth of a Welsbach Radiant Heater. The 


discomforts of zero weather fade into mellow 
content at a twist of its self-lighter. 





Welsbach Radiant Heat is unsurpassed for 
"$43 that extra warmth needed in your home nine 
months of the year. Direct, active, penetrat- 
ing, there is nothing like it to warm you while 
dressing, before your furnace gains headway, 
to heat that room that always seems cold, or 
to banish the chill that creeps in at night after 
the furnace has been banked. 


The Welsbach Radiant Heater is unique in 
its method of producing and distributing heat. 
The moment you twist the self-lighter key, you 
are enveloped in a flood of sunlike warmth, 
thrown off from gleaming, incandescent 
It is heat unequalled for effectiveness, 
instant response and economy. 


To vlow ers 


Nine exclusive fee 
tures ave nine rew 
sons for the excep 
tional efficieney 
and service of 
Welsbach Radiant 
Heaters—nine 
reasons why you 
should insist upon 
the Welsbach name 
if you want the 

most heat for the 

least money 


Three seasons of the year, day in and day out, 
the usefulness of a Welsbach Radiant Heater 
is unlimited. It saves you coal and keeps you 
warm; it is clean, odorless and cheerful. Its 
brilliant, ember-like glow gives you all the 
colorful charm of an open fire, while the trim 
elegance of the heater, even when unlighted, 
lends a decorative touch to your room. 


oF Your gas company or dealer will help you 
fe choose the model best suited to your needs. 
Prices from $15 to $95, east of the Mississippi. 


WELSBACH COMPANY, Gutoucester Crry, New Jersey 


Member American Gas Association 





SELF -LIGHTING 


RADIANT HEATERS 
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hugging the inside of a sharp curve, she 
glimpsed a jam ahead of her, and with the 
unconscious promptitude of the born me- 
chanie she gave her car the brakes and 
shut off the spark and — up to a sharp 
halt in the very face of an agonized crowd 
that rushed toward her with upraised hands 
and shouts of warning. 

“Hey, Babe! The bridge is down!” 

She jumped out and walked to the para- 
pet. The old iron bridge, its back broken 
squarely in two, lay in the bed of the river, 
held down on one end by a demolished mo- 
tor truck weighted down with four thousand 
feet of green hemlock. 

“ Anybody hurt?” Babe asked. 

They pointed to the truck driver, angrily 
denouncing the town authorities and swear- 
ing with blue intensity that he would have 
the law on them. 

“Oh, you're going to sue us!” said the 
bobbed-haired stage driver, taking charge. 
“First you smash our bridge, then you 
want us to pay you for the job, eh?” 

She looked down into the river. 

“How much did your load weigh?”’ de- 
manded Babe. 

“I didn’t have on no load at all!” angrily 
cried the driver. 

“ All right,” she replied, ‘we'll weigh it. 
If it’s over six tons with your truck, the 
town’s going to sue you.” 

The fellow opened his mouth to say 
something, but he held his peace and tried 


| to maintain his fierce aspect. 


“Johnny,” said Babe to one of the by- 
standers, “you take charge. Don’t lose a 
stick of that timber. Weigh it wet.” The 
crowd broke into a loud laugh. She turned 
to the crestfallen driver. ‘‘Now if you 
want to sign a release, we will let you go, 
peaceable. We were going to put up a new 
bridge anyway.’ 

But the fellow would be double-barreled 
blank if he would sign anything. At the 
moment he felt grievously that he was the 
injured party, and it was in his mind to get 
a competence for the rest of his life out of 
this accident. He could name a dozen men 
who had gone through bridges and stopped 
work for the remainder of their days on the 
proceeds. 

“Just because you’re wearing pants,”’ he 
said contemptuously, “‘you can’t bully 
me.” 

He sat down on a rock and looked de- 
termined. 

“Get a gar and yank it out, Johnny,” 
said Babe. “Bhis fel fellow wants to help the 
town pay for the new bridge.” 

She eyed the fellow with a dry smile. She 
took out her notebook, laden with its day’s 
memos of matching ribbon, separator rings, 
spoiled sausage and what not; and resting 
her foot on the running board, she wrote, 
on her knee, Sheriff, the dog, supervising 
with a cocked ear: 

“T hereby absolve the town of Belden- 
ville, in the presence of witnesses, from all 
damages to me and my truck, for the 
breaking of the Red Bridge under my load 
of timber on the morning of September 20, 
1924.” 

“If you know what’s good for you,” 
Babe said, handing the driver the release, 

‘you will sign that. You fellows ean’t read 
a sign that says six tons.’ 

The driver glumly studied the paper. He 
looked over the bridge at the wreckage; 
the current was already piling the load on 
the rocks. 

“All right,” he said crustily, and snatch- 
ing the pen from her hand he wrote his 
name. 

Babe called two men from the crowd to 
sign as witnesses. Then she took out her 
notarial seal and punched her official ap- 
proval into the document. 

“Now we will help you get your load 
out,” said Babe generously. 

She gave some directions. No one thought 
of questioning her. She had the habit of as- 
suming command. When she saw blocks 
and tackles slung and the capsized motor 
truck slowly turning on its side to the tugs 
of a pair of cattle, she backed around and 
moved off down the road. Half a mile be- 
low she turned across an old wooden 
bridge by Felton’s and up a road that was 
scarcely more than a wheel track. It wasa 
pent road that wise forefathers had pre- 
empted for just such an emergency. But it 

been built for horses and cattle, not 
motor cars. Huge bowlders protruded, and 
the stage driver edged her car up the steep 


| bank to pass them. At a ramshackle house 


she got out to borrow an ax; and at the 
foot of a steep declivity that had been 
washed by a hundred winter freshets, she 
jumped down to clear a path for her car 
through the alders. 

The noon blasts of the state-road work 
up above, the new road that was to bring 
this little valley a hundred years ahead, out 
of its sleep of abandonment, were touching 
off like a zero-hour bombardment of the 
Huns when she set forward again. The car 
lurched heavily into a hog hole, and the 
natty young man beside her was thrown 
violently against her. As she fended him 
off with an elbow she made the discovery 
that he carried something bony and hard in 
his left sleeve just above his cuff. 

She examined him covertly when, com- 
ing back to the old road again at the bridge- 
head, she could shoot her car ahead at its 
usual pace. He was a foreigner of some 
sort—a dressy foreigner. He had a wasp 
waist and tight vest, and a watch chain 
modishly reaching from pocket to pocket 
instead of from buttonhole to pocket in the 
accepted style of Beldenville. His hair was 
varnished and at every jar of the car he 
took off his hat and carefully rearranged 
such strands as were disordered. His pol- 
ished finger nails especially invited her 
scorn. Likewise his silk socks. His eyes 
were cowlike in their liquid depths; doubt- 
less, thought Babe, he had a romantic dis- 
position. 

It was one when they drew up to the post 
office; and with a celerity that belied a day 
begun at daybreak, she began unloading 
her wagon. With the mail on one shoulder, 
she stopped to talk to Abner Hale, the 
town constable, an almost emeritus office 
in the little village, where nothing hap- 
pened and every man’s neighbor had had 
the same name for two hundred years. 

“That fellow’s got a gun in his sleeve, 
said Babe in a low tone 

“Shall I arrest him?” asked the tremu- 
lous constable, wide-eyed. 

“No; keep your eye on him.” And she 
went in. She was opening the mail bags, 
unconscious of the throng o Tvitagees crowd- 
ing the rail. The natty young man entered. 

“Where is the new road?” he asked. 

“You're looking for a job on the state 
road, are you?”’ said Babe. “Well, if you 
are, they are finishing up this week and 
don’t want any help 

“Not so,” he said fapeidgeibialty. 
wanted to see it.” 

“I'm going right along up, if you will 
wait ten minutes,” said Babe agreeably. 

Ten minutes later she steered her car up 
the little hill, Sheriff on the running board 
wagging salutes of home-coming to his 
friends in the street. Two miles north they 
came to a barricade reading Positively No 
Passing, and here she stopped to let her pas- 
senger down. He started forward over the 
forbidden macadam at Byes as if he were 
bound for somewhere. A dusty young man 
in corduroys and high laced boots, oversee- 
ing the road gang, came up laughing and 
moved the barricade for the privileged 
Babe. He paused, a foot on the running 
board, coddling the grateful Sheriff, with 
whom he seemed on terms of perfect 
equality. 

“You are the lucky one, Babe,” said the 
man, chaffing her. “I suppose you are only 
going to do the work of two or three men 
this afternoon. What’s on the program 
moving somebody’s barn, or something?”’ 

Babe laughed back; but her eyes followed 
the disappearing figure of her passenger. 

“Do you see that nifty dresser going up 
to inspect your job, Billy?” she asked. 
“He’s got a gun in his left sleeve. How 
does he get at it when he wants to use it?”’ 

The road engineer looked after the man. 

“It’s probably on a string around his 
neck. That’s the usual trick. He can drop 
it into the palm of his hand with a twist of 
his neck. Did you frisk him, Babe?” he 
inquired innocently. 

She ignored this pleasantry 

“‘ Pass the word along the line, Billy,” she 
said. ‘‘Let me know where he goes. 

A hundred yards farther on she turned 
in at her own yard. Sheriff leaped off his 
perch and up the steps, the dog opening the 
door with his teeth, and dashed insite to 
report to his master that once more he had 
brought his mistress safe into port. Sheriff 
had a way of taking all the credit to him- 
self for every one of these expeditions to 
town that had been going on daily for more 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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- “The Cheney is an artistic tri- 
= umph. Never before have ! heard 
wy an instrument which so perfectly 
ii reproduces the artist's voice —and 
| the very timbre of the orchestra 
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great musical educator, for its j | 
A true interpretation of the world’s } 
masterpieces will bring into the | 
home a more intimate know 

of music and the personalities of } | 
great artists.” 
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Opera Co 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
than a year now. He licked his master’s 
hand, raced about, thumped his hocks on 
the floor and barked; and when Babe came 
in he sprang joyously to meet her. 

Joel, Babe’s husband, lay there in a 
harneas they had put him in when they 
carried him home frorm the woods witha 
broken back the previous winter. A tree 
had fallen on him. He would never get up, 
but such was the indomitable spirit that it 
was always tomerrow or the next day at 
lateet when he would be polishing an ax 
helve in his brawny hands. Stretched in 
his harness, staring at the ceiling that was 
his whole horizon, he listened to the patter 
of Babe as she moved swiftly about pre- 
paring their dinner he told him of the 
bridge, the driver whe guessed maybe he 
didn’t want his load we.ghed, the detour, of 
old Felton and hia chicken dinner, how the 
new road was to be opened to traffic next 
week. and of the natty young man with the 
gun in his sleeve 

She set the table by the bed. Between 
mouthfuls she talked incessantly, with 
breezy enthusiasm, as she fed Joel—and 
Sheriff, too, for Sheriff had his own seat 
and very passable table manners. Then 
there were the dishes ta wash and the house 
to clean, for it was Saturday; and a cake 
she had promised Aunt Ivy; and the rec- 
ords of the church, of w hich she was treas- 
urer; and tax bills to be made out and ready 
for mailing; and the telephone te answer. 

This instrument began to ring continu- 
ously on her arrival versbouy wanted 
something-—advice or heip. If the steady 
drum fire of tasks that: made her day had 
ceased for a moment, she might have come 
face to face with herself. She had no chance, 
and such waa the stress that she hoped, half 
consciously, that the time might never 
come when ahe could sit down with idle 
hands and think. It was the common lot, 
made uncommon by the way she met it. 


THE SATURDAY 


Joel’s need had literally made her career. 
A woman’s job? Sure, it was a woman’s 
job. She knew of no dividing line. It was 
fifty-fifty. 

At five, accompanied by the ever- 
faithful Sheriff, she returned to the post 
office; and finding a long line of state-road 
laborers buying money orders with their 
pay, she shouldered her way into the in- 
closure, and with pen and blanks in hand 
took a seat at the window beside Homer, 
the worried old postmaster, and spelled 
out impossible Mediterranean names and 
counted and gave receipts for unconscion- 
ably dirty money. This construction gang 
had been here for a year now, living in tar- 
paper shacks on the new highway, and 
Babe had come to know some of them by 
name, even to pick up some of their queer 


lingo. 

Ponight everything was quiet. They 
were orderly, waited their turns patiently; 
with grimy hands they thrust in through 
the window sums of money that made her 
gasp. 

She wondered what stuf’ they lived on 
in their shanties that they could save so 
much for the sunshiny return home. It was 
a new race for her. Here in the valley 
where the English strain dated back to fifty 
years before the Revolution, these primi- 
tive Mediterranean nomads, who moved 
from shanty to shanty with their picks and 
shovels and dynamite, seemed to come from 
another peas They had laws and cus- 
toms and leaders of their own; they had 
nothing in common with the undiluted 
American blood she had always known be- 
fore the coming of the new road that was 
making its way piecemeal down the little 
river valley. 

At six o'clock she rose, looking with dis- 
like at her fingers that had been burrowing 
in so much filthy lucre. 

“No more now, Tony,” she said with 
peremptory finality. “Tell them to come 
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Sette! Sette!” she ex- 
et the idea over. She 
and repeated “ Sette! 


back after supper. 
claimed, trying to 
pointed to the cloc 
Sette!” 

And Tony, a swarthy padrone, catching 
her meaning, delivered a staccato order in 
his strange tongue, at which the line sagged 
limply and broke up. They were like so 
many sheep behind a bellwether. 

“You goin and get your supper, Homer,” 
commanded Babe. “I'll sit tight till you 
come back.” 

She held her place until the postmaster 
returned, still chewing on the last bite of 
his hastily snatched meal. He was an old 
man, and he was badly upset by the land- 
office business his little rural office was 
doing this evening. 

“Nothing doing till I come back now,” 
she said; and outside, she called the swart 
Tony again and delivered the injunction 
to him. 

It wasn’t her own supper that took her 
away. It was her husband’s, to whom the 
meal by his bedside, while he stared at his 
littie ceiling, was one of the great events of 
the day. 

Babe moved up the snowy table to his 
bedside; and there, under the evening 
lamp, while the fire crackled, she told him 
about the sudden flow of wealth taking its 
departure to sunny Sicily. She recited the 
queer names of towns she had been writ- 
ing, and she got down an old atlas and 
traced out their location, as she ate and fed 
her little flock of two. 

“They must have dug it up out of a rat 
,”’ she said. She looked at her hands, 
which she had scoured with sand soap be- 
fore she dared to sit down. ‘‘There must be 
close onto four thousand dollars of it al- 
ready —and it is still coming,” she remarked. 

Joel, staring at the ceiling, tried to say 
something, but it was quite beyond him. 
She studied him, watched his lips, seemed 
to divine the message on them. 
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“T know it,” she said briskly. ‘“ Homer 
has no place to keep it over Sunday. That 
old safe isn’t much more than a sardine can. 
He won’t sleep a wink.” 

She ate in silence for a moment. 

“He’s got to enter it all too,’ she re- 
sumed; “every single bill. Got to put 
down the serial number and kind and de- 
nomination. And it’s all in small bills 
too—fives and tens and a lot of moldy 
ones. He’ll be up all night.” She swept 
aside the things. ‘‘Well, pap,’’ she said 
lightly, “I guess you will have to sit up 
with the lamp tonight. Homer will be wor- 
ried sick before he gets through with this.” 

The car coughed and spit in protest at 
being aroused in the cold chill that had set- 
tled down; and the faithful Sheriff was 
poised on the running board, nose to frosty 
air, as she drove to the post office. Lamps 
were gleaming; wagons with plodding 
horses passed wearily in and out of the 
pale radiance of the tittle street. A dark 
cluster of forms adhered to one corner of 
the post-office porch like a swarm of bees 
just out of their hive. It was the waiting 
road gang, and at sight of her they burst 
into childish greeting—‘“‘Ba-bae! Bam- 
bina!”’ 

They followed her in. 

“Line ’em up, Tony,”’ commanded Babe, 
opening the window. ‘Tell them not to eat 
that pencil—it’s all we’ve got.” 

It was nine o’clock when the last mutter- 
ing Sicilian thrust in his ragged wad of 
money and attempted to translate, with 
many jerks of his arms and thumbs, the 
smudgy hieroglyphics he had written on his 
paper. Babe made a good guess at the 
destination; she wrote his envelope for 
him, stamped it and inclosed the blue paper 
of the fortune he was dispatching against 
his sunny old age; and the laborer passed 
it over to Tony for his O. K. Tony nodded 
without looking at it. 

(Continued on Page 109) 























rit Take it Home With Me,"' She Continued Softly. She Could Take Care of It. 


She Had No Doubt of That—She and Sheriff 
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Make up your set 
from this list: 


HAIR BRUSH 
CLOTH BRUSH 
HAT BRUSH 
BONNET BRUSH 
MILITARY BRUSH 
COMB . ., MIRROR 
NAIL POLISHER 
NAIL FILE 
CUTICLE KNIFE 
SHOE HOOK 
SCISSORS 
SOAP BOX 
CREAM BOX 
PUFF BOX 
HAIR RECEIVER 
SHOE HORN 
DRESSER TRAY 
PIN TRAY 
PICTURE FRAME 
JEWEL BOX 
CLOCK 
PIN CUSHION 
PERFUME BOTTLE 
BUD VASE 























Why not drop a hin: 
that a pair of Pyralir 
| Military Brushe: 


{ would not be amiss 





this Christmas? 





rf Men! Don’t Worry About 
ly What to Give Her! 


OU can be sure of giving some- one already started)? Patterns are 
thing that you know will delight standard, added pieces match, at 
her. For what woman does not love leading stores everywhere. 


| Pyralin toilet things? Golden Amber, 


Look for the name-stamp on every 
piece. Only then can you be sure 
of giving her as fine toiletware as she 
deserves—extra heavy material; ex- 


lustrous Shell, gleaming Ivory. Ex- 
quisite—and their beauty never fades. 
Useful—and their service is life-long, 














1 a daily reminder of the giver. quisite modeling; clean-cut tooling; 
What more acceptable gift than a deep, lustrous coloring; superior fin- 
complete set of Pyralin—or a few  ishing—altogether a gift that you can 

‘ pieces to start the set (or to add to be thoroughly proud of. A 

ne Made only in the materials which fashion dictates —Amber Pyralin, 
Shell Pyralin, Ivory Pyralin and exquisite combinations of Ivory on 
P Amber and Shell on Amber. With beautiful decorations or mono- 
oa gram, if desired. Descriptive booklet on request. 
} E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
q Pyralin Department 
; i ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
f 
‘i 
| 
; 
1 
The genuine “Pyralin” 
| bears the name-stamp on 
1 every article. Look for it. 
» 
N 
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Hotpoint and your dealer 


December 6,1924 


co-operate to make your 
Christmas buying easy ~ 








HE most helpful of all Christ- 
mas gifts are now also the 
easiest to buy. 
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ii Lee At the Hotpoint store right 

i) in your town you will find 

a complete assortment of 

Hotpoint Servants. A display made by the mer- 
chant from his large Hotpoint stocks so that 
Christmas shoppers can select their Hotpoint 
gifts comfortably and quickly. 

















Give Hotpoint Servants this Christmas, 
and you may rest assured of this: 


Your gifts will never see the darkness of 
a closet or the attic. They are too useful—they 
































Y’ The Hotpoint Gift List 


Hotpoint Electric Iron $6.75 
Hotpoint Hedlite Heater 
$6.50 to $14.90 
Hotpoint Percolating Urn 
$18.00 to $36.50 
Hotpoint 
Teast-Over Toaster $8.00 
Hotpwint Radiant Grill $12.50 
Hotpoint Duplex Grill $9.85 
Hotpoint Curling Iron 
$5.00 to $7.50 
Hotpoint Heating Pad 
$5.75 & $9.75 
Hotpoint Utility Set $7.95 


(Iron, Curling lron and Stand— 
forming electric stove) 


The New Hotpoint Waffle Iron 
$15.00 
Hotpoint Immersion Heater 
$5.25 to $7.25 
Hotpoint Table Stove $4.95 
Dolly Madison Urn 
Percolator Set (Silver) $65.00 
There are many other Hotpoint 
. Servants not listed here that will 
" make splendid gifts 7 











contribute too much in help and comfort for 
the entire family for that. 


They prove themselves true Servants. 
Twenty years of research and manufacturing 
have developed the present quality and design. 
They find their welcome uses day after day, 
and are never cast aside. 


Below you see a helpful Gift List of Hot- 
point Servants. Each bears the Hotpoint name 
—the mark of authority on real electric servants. 


Your dealer is prepared for a record-break- 
ing Hotpoint season. Everyone is asking for 
Hotpoint. The Gift Table will allow him to 
serve you with greater speed and comfort. 
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EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


Boston New York Atlanta Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
Ontario, Cal. Salt Lake City 


Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Head Office: Toronto 
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their work in prayer. 

Such was the spirit of their craftsmanship. 
What wonder, then, that the creations of their 
hands were sought out eagerly as the richest 
gifts that even princes could bestow? 

It was to maintain this spirit in the watch- 
making industry of today that the Gruen Watch 
Makers Guild was founded. 

New standards of excellence have been made 
possible by the most advanced methods in watch- 
naking technique. But the watches of the mod- 
ern Gruen Guild are conceived in the same rev- 
erent spirit of finest workmanship as the guild 
watches of hurdreds of years ago. 

And, like the old guild watches, the Gruen 
Guild Watches of our own day are widely looked 
ipon by the discriminating as the perfect tokens 
of sincere affection or deep respect, 

Why. not, therefore, select one of these 
watches for that beloved person whom you 
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For the man who wants a BER 


ROE NGuild Watche 


With the usual four operating 
planes reduced to three, the 





models—their stores are marked by the Gruen 
Service emblem shown below. 

WR 18— White gold reinforced, $30; Precision movement and with- 
out second hand, $35; others$25 up, according to case and movement 
Pentagon 104 (pat'd), VeriThin, Precision movement— White or 
green gold reinforced, $75; solid green gold, $100; white, $125. 
Others up to $500 

Empire 324 (pat'd), VeriThin—White gold filled, intaglio design, 
17 ruby jeweled Precision movement, $60 

Empire 50, Ulera-VeriThin, Precision movement (pat’d)—Solid 
white or green gold, $100; white gold inlaid with fine enamel, $110; 
fully hand carved case, $125; platinum, $450 to $550 

Cartouche 82— White gold reinforced, $50; solid white gold, $60; 
Enameled designs, $55 and $65 

Tank (pat'd) Precision movement—Green gold reinforced, $55; 
white, $60; solid green gold, $75; white, $85; others up to $250, ac- 
cording to case and movement 

Strap 18 (pat'd), Precision movement— White or green gold rein- 
forced, $40; solid gold, $75; others up to $1 

SemiThin—Green gold filled, $25; white $27.50. Orher SemiThins 
up to $50, according to case and movement 





Gruen WatcH Makers GUILD 
Time Hill. Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch, Toronto 


Engaged in the art of watch manufacturing since 1874 












In the Ulera-VeriThin, at 


eriThin becomes gracefully 


December 6, 1924 






J 
Guild creation design- 
ed especially as the 
boy’s first “real watch”. 
Appropriate etchings 
on back. White or 
green gold filled, $28 
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; So devout, so filled with a love for their art, mean to honor with some gift this Christmas? 
; were the guild watchmakers of old time that The better jewelers can show you the watches hi 
they were accustomed to seek inspiration for pictured here, as well as other Gruen Guild 


$100 “p, the operating planes 

are reduced to only two, with- 

out the slightest loss in accu- 

racy or durability of parts. 

No watch of this thinness and 

character has ever been offer- 
ed for less than $250 


ULTRA-VERITHIN 
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good timekeeper priced as low B 
as $as, the SemiThin is a & 
thoroughls practical watch 
Nowhere else can such value 
im quality of movement and 9 


case be found below $35 
SEMITHIN WAY 
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(Continued from Page 104) 

“Babe, she good!” said Tony, gathering 
up his flock. And so there could be no doubt 
of his approval of the girl in breeches who 
had expedited the evening, he added a few 
lines of what he thought to be parlor Eng- 
lish, most of which was not, however, as a 
rule spoken in the society of ladies. Babe 
grinned. 

Homer stumped over to the door and 
turned the key on the night. 

“Now I got to enter it all,” he said crust- 
ily. He got down his big book and spread it 
under the lamplight. Babe climbed to the 
stool beside him. 

“You been going since daylight—it ain’t 
right, Babe. You go on home,”’ protested 
Homer weakly. 

There was terror in his eyes lest she 
might go. For reply she lifted the basket of 
money and picked out a bill gingerly. 

“T never knew what filthy lucre was be- 
fore,” she remarked, in her caustic humor; 
and she spread out the bill and read from 
it its serial number, its denomination, its 
point of origin—everything in fact that the 
Postmaster General wants to know about 
every cent his mails transport. Homer put 
it all down column by column. The stack 
of bills grew steadily, as her voice droned 
on. Once her head swayed, her voice 
clouded; she caught herself up with a start, 
wide awake. 

“And yet we are fighting for this job— 
and put up a bond to get it!’’ commented 
Homer gloomily. “Everybody shut up?” 
he asked, peering out through the bars into 
the street. 

“Everybody but me and Sheriff,” said 
Babe; and Sheriff, on the floor at her feet, 
thumped his tail cheerfully. 

Outside in the street, the lights had gone 
out one by one; the porch loungers had 
talked themselves dry about the bridge and 
the new detour and shuffled off in the dark; 
now and again the quiet night was dis- 
turbed by the rattle of a late wagon, the 
creak of a buggy or the tinkle of a tin lizzie. 
It was eleven when the task was finished. 

“I feel like a piece of soap after a hard 
day’s wash,” admitted Babe. She yawned 
wearily. She was totting up the columns. 
She whistled. 

“Seven thousand three hundred and 
sixty-four eighty-two,” she said in a low 
tone, peering over her shoulder instinc- 
tively as she spoke. “‘Have you got any 
place to put it, Homer?” she asked, under 
her breath. 

The old postmaster shook his head. He 
had been thinking of that all night. The 
presence of money, even in small sums, 
worried him. This, to him, was a fortune. It 
appalled him. Babe looked at the old man, 
thinking what poor defense he could put up 
in case of an attack. All that crowd, Tony 
and his crew—they knew how much it was 
to the last penny. Tonight she had liked 
the looks of them even less than before. 
They were quiet enough. There was none 
of their usual barbaric chatter. Some of 
them had come to the window twice, three 
times, digging up fresh supplies of green- 
backs from nowhere. Yes, they all knew 
how much it was to the last penny. The old 
man’s head had dropped dejectedly on his 
breast. 

“T’ll take it home with me,” she con- 
tinued softly. She could take care of it. 
She had no doubt of that—she and Sheriff. 

“No,” said Homer, “I can’t let you do 
that. It’s against regulations to let it out of 
my hands.” 

“T’ll run it to town,’’'said Babe. There 
was a pause. “I'll be in and back before 
anyone knows I’ve turned a wheel.” 

Homer’s face brightened, then clouded 
swiftly. The frail woman, the dark night 
and that detour! It would have been sim- 
ple enough with the bridge up. Babe shoot- 
ing like a comet through the night would be 
nothing out of the ordinary. But it was too 
much to expect her to run the stuff through 
that cattle track a hundred years old. He 
shook his head. 

“You couldn’t do it,” he breathed, his 
face gray. 

“Leave it to me and Sheriff,” said Babe. 

Sheriff thumped his tail and arose. With- 
out further word Babe dumped the bun- 
dles of bills into a gunny sack and dropped 
them to the floor. She suppressed a yawn, 
her comic sense vaguely marveling that 
sleep could tempt her at such a moment. 
Sheriff moved to the door. 

“Here, I’ll sign for it, Homer. Then it 
will be off your shoulders,” she said, and 
she pushed her pad under his nose. 

The old man deliberated. She thought 
the pen would never touch the paper. She 





felt her eyes closing, her body swaying. She 
was dog-tired. Never had she been so tired! 
Half consciously she wondered what would 
happen if she fell asleep at the wheel. It 
would take only an instant—with oblivion 
coming out of the dark at fifty miles an 
hour. In her imagination she sensed the 
crash. She drew a deep breath. Whatever 
came, even if she had to hide it out, Homer 
wasn’t going to have the care of that money 
tonight. 

Some contagion of her subtlety infused 
the postmaster; for, as he handed back her 
pen, he moved over to the corner and made 
a to-do on his knees in front of the little old 
cast-iron safe. He stacked up several se- 
vereiy square bundles—laundry soap, pads 
of papers, and so on—in his strong box; he 
arranged them critically, he slammed the 
door and solemnly turned the knob. He 
rose with a sigh, as of relief. Babe smiled 
at the little theatrical byplay: she under- 
stood. It was idiotic to think that anybody 
could be spying on them. 

Babe slung the gunny sack over her 
shoulder. Sheriff was sniffing at the door 
crack. As she put her hand on his head she 
felt the low grow! in his throat. ny ope | 
was out there. She thought they had all 
gone home. She threw open the door and 
stepped out. She commanded the dog to be 
still. The light of a cigarette at the far end 
of the porch indicated the man. The rhyth- 
mic come and go of the spark struck her 
like a hammer blow. Then the odor of 
pomade assailed her nostrils. It was the 
natty young man who carried his gun on a 
string in his left sleeve. 

“You through?” he asked, rising. “‘I was 
wondering if you could drive me to town. 
You’re the only one around here with nerve 
enough to take that detour in the dark. 
I want to get that midnight train.” 

She moved on down the steps and over to 
her car. With a professional hitch of her 
shoulders she dumped the gunny sack, 
with its seven thousand-odd greasy dollars 
in bills, under the seat. 

“I forgot those pesky potatoes,” she said 
sulkily, talking to herself. She yawned 
helplessly, she Yet her head fall on her arms 
on the rail. “I’m asleep now,” she mut- 
tered. She shook herself together and sud- 
denly rediscovered the natty young man 
who stood by her side. “Can you drive 
this car?”’ she demanded in a hopeful tone. 
He nodded. He laughed. Yes, he could 
drive the car. With alacrity he climbed up 
to the driver’s seat, cringing a little when 
Sheriff sniffed at his leg in the dark; but 
Sheriff was merely cataloguing him, as he 
did all passengers. 

“Wait, I got another bag,” said Babe, 
and she started up the steps. But she 
turned back, regarding Sheriff, who was 
now on his perch. ‘“‘Sheriff,”’ she said, rub- 
bing his woolly head, “‘you lose this time. 
You stay behind. Homer wants you. He’s 
a little lonesome tonight. Come along.” 

She snapped her fingers and the discon- 
solate Sheriff slunk at hee! into the store. 
Inside, when the door slammed to, Babe 
took down a second empty gunny sack and 
opened its mouth wide on the floor. In 

antomime she indicated to the aston- 
ished Sheriff that he was to occupy the bag. 
Sheriff had many a time superintended this 
indignity being conferred on calves; he 
crawled in and turned around, meekly 
stuck his head out to have a ruffle tied 
about his neck. But no; Babe pushed his 
head back in and tied the bag tight over 
him. Then she hoisted the burden to her 
shoulder and was about to go out, when she 
bethought herself of something elise. Homer 
was peering out of his window into the dark 
street, when Babe softly opened his cash 
drawer and helped herself to his old army 
revolver, stuffing it into her shirt. She 
reached over and patted the postmaster on 
the shoulder. 

“Better go to bed, Homer. Sheriff is 
going to stay here and watch,” she said 
cheerily. 

She could feel the responsive tail of 
Sheriff in his durance vile beating a tattoo 
against her arm. She let herself out, slip- 
ping the lock and drawing the door shut 
behind her. 

The car, with the natty young man at the 
wheel and the gunny sack of filthy lucre in 
the box, was still there. This was a distinct 
disappointment. If he had only made a run 
for it! Her troubles would have been over, 
or at least shifted to other shoulders; she 
would have telephoned down the road to 
Orlo, Jason and the others, and the natty 

oung man would have come up against a 
atch of switch ties or saw logs before he 
had gone a mile. She dumped poor Sheriff 
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unceremoniously into the wagon box and | 
committed a further mon ama on his person | 


by climbing in and pushing him under the 
seat with her boot. 

“Now I’m going to have some sleep— 
sleep—sleep!'’ she muttered, clamberin 
over the back of the seat to the driver an 
plumping down beside him. “I’m a dead 
dog—dead dog—I'm a dead dog!” she 


growled, accenting the words for the benefit | 


of the obedient listener in the gunny sack. 
“Didn't you come up with me this after- 
noon?” she asked, settling herself. 

_ The natty young man grunted in affirma- 
tive and started the engine. 

“Didn't you say there was something 
queer about this job of mine?” Babe was 
shivering and drawing a blanket about her. 
“How'd you guess it?” 

“Queer for a woman,’ 
man. 

“You think a man could do it any bet- 
ter?” demanded Babe truculently. The 
young man made haste to deny any asper- 
sion upon the sex. ‘‘Go slow on that shift,” 
mumbled Babe. “That’s it. Now I'm 
going to sleep—if you ain’t lonesome. 

ake me up at the depot so I won’t sit out 
all night.” 

The driver chuckled. 
she swayed drunkenly with the motion of 
the car. The headlights cut a tunnel of 
radiance in the thick dark. He could drive. 


said the young 


They were traveling at fifty miles an hour | 


before they hit the schoolhouse curve; and 
as the car banked for the turn, Babe’s bod 
sagged and her head dipped, Genel, 
dipped, until it rested on his shoulder. She 
flopped back as they swung about the re- 
verse curve. Then with hee effort she 
seemed to be trying to hold herself upright; 
but her body slumped again; the head 
bobbed lower and lower, and finally, with a 
sigh, it rested confidingly in the aromatic 
a of the natty young man’s neck. 

hey were entering the woods. A mist 
from the river lay across the road like 2 
blanket; the dark was like a wall on all sides 
except in front, where the white road 
seemed to dissolve into the ghostly fog. He 
began to slow down, almost imperceptibly. 
The engine was running beautifully. “‘ Mix 
a little midnight fog with your gas if you 
want power,” Val, the driver, was thinking, 
with a chuckle. He wondered how she 
would have driven through this dark hole. 
Probably without abating her pace; she 
knew every rut in the road. The wheel was 
moving constantly for the sharp turns. He 
drove slower and slower. He tried to pierce 


Her head bowed, | 
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the blackness on either side of the road. | 


There was a watering trough along here 


some place. Val had noted it and jotted it | 


down in the notebook of his memory as he 
passed it coming up. This business wasn’t 
all velvet. Sometimes he had to divide. 
The gamble was whether he could get 
away without that painful necessity. 

Val laughed softly to himself. He had 
worked a dozen road camps this summer, 
but none of them had fallen out as pat as 
this—especially getting rid of that big dog. 
He had a childlike fear of dogs. A lady 
driver! She didn't weigh a hundred pounds! 
She was pounding her ear on his shoulder. 
He was not so sure he hadn’t made a hit 
with her on sight. But this was no time to 
exercise his romantic disposition. 

The pace continued to slacken. The head 
grew heavier and heavier. By and by the 
fog began to grow thin; the lights cut a 


cleaner path ahead and picked up a round | 


dull object alongside the road; a momen- 
tary sparkle revealed the stream of icy-cold 
water gushing out from the mountain side 
into an iron sap kettle. There was a culvert 
under the road here. 

The natty Val shifted into low, and with 
the engine racing, slowed down almost to 
a walk. Gently, very gently, like a man 
charming an animal, Val lifted the head 
from his shoulder; he gradually eased the 
limp bey of the ee upright with one 
hand while he guided the car with the other. 
Abreast of the kettle, he came to a smooth 
stop. But he kept the engine racing. This 
was a necessary part of the hypnotic spell. 
Qn his feet, he eased the body gently over 
against the padded back of the seat. 

“There you are, sister,” he smiled to 
himself. 

He stepped down to the road with the 
tread of a cat and tiptoed over to the kettle. 
The culvert was filled with leaves and 
trash--so much the better. He rubbed his 
hands complacently. The female baggage 
smasher who was inclined to be pugnacious 
in the matter of sex slumped a little in her 
sleep, and the suave Val gently eased her 
back into a comfortable position. She was 
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| his left wrist, his gun 


| eyes sparkled. 
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very clever, this lady baggage smasher. 
The gunny sack showed orginality. His 
She would have admitted 
her cleverness, doubtless, if he had asked 
her about it. 

They usually did. But the trouble with 
originality in the human species is that the 
clever ones, under a given set of circum- 
stances, usually can be counted on to do 
the usual clever thing. A chuckle escaped 
him. More than one hick post office in Val’s 
travels had very cleverly concealed a 
week's pay roll in a gunny sack and shot it 
to town—or at least started it in that gen- 
eral direction. 

Tony’s gang down below, thought Val 
there would be a riot! But he could handle 
them. He would tell them the marvelous 
Babe had double-crossed them. They 
thought the Babe could do anything! Be- 
sides, they would be losing nothing of their 
own property. That was the beautiful part 
of this business—-hijacking their own cash. 
They turned it in at the post-office window 
and took it out of the mail pouch. But if 
they happened to slip up—as they were 
about to now—they would still have the 
receipt for their cash from honest Uncle 
Sam. Well, this gang was about to slip up. 

Val peered into the wagon box. He knew 
just where it lay. He had spotted it, ex- 
plored it with his feet while he drove. He 
reached down in the dark, seized it deftly, 
and was drawing it out softly, when the 
steel jaws of Sheriff, through the bag, 
closed with a crunching grip on his wrist— 
and. At the same 


| moment something heavy descended on the 


crown of his head. It was the butt of a gun, 
an old army gun. Val crumpled. He would 
have fallen to the ground, but that steel 
clamp in the gunny sack held him fast; he 
hung by his left arm. 

“Oh, you're going it alone!” said Babe 
as she slid down beside him. She ran a 
hand under the limp chin. ‘I must have 
hit him an awful thump. Here it is!” She 
yanked out a looped string with an auto- 
matic swinging on the end of it. “Billy 
seems to have acquired a lot of learning in 
road building.”” She was feeling particu- 
larly elated and was disguising the fact 
from herself by exercising her sense of the 
sardonic. “Oh, you are coming to life!” 
she said. 

Val was showing signs of coming to. He 
struggled feebly; the steel trap set tighter, 
crushing the bones, and Sheriff growled his 
pleasure. He clung limply to the side of the 
wagon. Babe, with a curious enveloping 
movement, got a shoulder under his wasp- 
like waist. She hoisted him and dumped 
the whimpering Val into the body of the 
truck. With one hand she untied the sack 
and the eager Sheriff crawled out with a 
roar of rage that caused the hijacking post- 
office robber to roll himself into the very 
knot of terror. 

“Easy, Sheriff, we want something left 
for cana” cautioned Babe. “Sit on 
him, Sheriff! Watch him! Watch him! 
Good dog!” 

Sheriff squatted as if for a long meal, his 
cold muzzle at the quivering throat. 

“You poor miserable specimen in pants!” 
ejaculated Babe. ‘‘So you think there is 
something queer about this job for a 
woman, do you? Well, so do I, if you'd like 
to know it. I've been doing a man’s work 
for a year, trying to find out what there is 
in it that makes you so stuck on yourselves. 
There's nothing to it!’ She laughed con- 
temptuously. “I’ve been going it fifty- 
fifty, pants and.all. I've been handling 
everything from a veal calf to a piano—and 
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now you come along! There isn’t enough 
punch in you to occupy my dog!” Babe 
turned to the water trough. 

“Just what were you aiming on doing 
here, when the event occurred, as they say 
in the papers?” she asked to the night at 
large. “Oh, I see! You were going to hide 
it out! That’s clever! All the stick-up men 
seem to pick on this drain.”” She grinned. 
“Hide it from whom?” she was suddenly 
asking herself. ‘‘Not from me! That’s a 
cinch! From whom, then?” She thought 
deeply. “It isn’t such a fool idea after all.” 

With sudden resolution, she lifted the 
gunny sack of filthy lucre and stuffed it 
into the culvert; she kicked the brush and 
leaves about the hole and mounted the seat 
again. The car started forward. Some ray 
of hope caused Val to stretch his neck. 

“Gr-r-rh!” gurgled Sheriff, deep down in 
his throat. 

His charge subsided. Babe didn’t go far 
down the road. At the end of the woods 
she got down and opened a barway and 
drove into a mowing. When she climbed 
back, she put out her lights and felt her 
way. She knew that lot as well as an un- 
born chick knew the inside of its egg. She 
yulled up against a wall of impenetrable 

lackness. A dog charged, barking fero- 
ciously. 

“Get down! Don’t you know your own 
mother?” said Babe, kicking the beast 
aside. The dog fawned on her. She moved 
forward on foot and pounded on a window 
that suddenly loomed in front of her. 

“Orlo! Oh, Orlo!” she called out, in a 
low tone. 

Orlo Sage appeared, rubbing his eyes. 
He was dressing rapidly in the dark, with 
the swift precision of a man whose wants 
are few in the matter of raiment. Babe 
talked fast. 

“They are probably laying for me down 
below on the detour,” she said. 

Orlo, slipping his braces over his shoul- 
ders, said frankly he would be damned. 

“There’s a bunch down there at Fel- 
ton’s,” he said. “They been drifting down 
since early evening. I thought old Felton 
had started up his still again. They smell 
it like flies smell a dead fish. Well’’—and 
he yawned prodigiously—‘‘we’d better be 
moving.” 

The first affair was Val. They put him 
in the pigpen, with a stake chain locked 
around his wasp waist and a corncob for a 
gag—Orlo wasn’t squeamish. Then Orlo 
began to telephone. 

here is some curious psychology in the 
sleep of a subscriber to a party-line tele- 
vhone. He will snore peacefully through a 
oe sal of neighbors’ numbers, but will be 
wide awake at the first tinkle of his own. 
Val, who prided himself on organization— 
he had organized a dozen road camps this 
summer— Val would have envied the effi- 
ciency of the inhabitants of this little valley 
at the call to arms. The chances are he 
wouldn't have realized what was happen- 
ing. Not a light showed on the hillsides. 
But from a house here, a house there, a 
man with a club and a gun, and more often 
than not a dog, slipped away down the road 
or across a meadow or through a pasture 
shortcut. Shortly, shadowy forms gathered 
about the entrance to the pigpen and viewed, 
with silent tribute to Babe, the elegant 
figure of the well-dressed stranger. They 
moved off in a straggling group as quietly 
as they came. Orlo was the last to go. 

“You are clear you want to see the party 
through?” he asked. 

“Sure! Whose party is it?’’ demanded 
Babe. 
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Babe and Sheriff sat waiting, while Orlo 
faded out of sight. The dog whimpered 
softly now and again as the subtle intelli- 
gence of the wooded hills came to him. An 
owl hooted somewhere, a long-drawn dis- 
mal foreboding of trouble for someone. She 
chuckled. 

“Isn’t Orlo the bird?” she thought. 
“That would have fooled me any other 
time.” 

Babe backed around her car in the dark, 
Sheriff restored to self-respect perched on 
his running board. She got back to the road 
with unerring instinct and turned on the 
lights again. Quick turns and reverse 
curves meant nothing to Babe. She drove 
like—like Babe. She bounded over a hum- 
mock onto the detour, rolled this way and 
that in the muck and trash of those bog 
holes—and then, suddenly, she came to a 
grinding stop against a barricade of logs 
thrown squarely across the wheel track. 

Babe stared at it as if thunderstruck. 
She turned her swivel light this way and 
that to assure herself that it was really 
true. Puzzled, she got down and went for- 
ward to investigate the breastwork. Sheriff, 
at her side, suddenly bristled. A shotgun 
snaked through a chink in the logs. 

“Stick "em up, Ba-abe!”’ commanded a 
voice. 

Tony! Sheriff, with a roar, launched 
himself at the hidden speaker. But some- 
thing else launched itself at the same in- 
stant. There was a thud, as of a hickor 
club meeting matted hair. A wild yell 
arose on the night. The up-ended gun ex- 
ploded with a deafening report. The woods 
seemed alive. 

“Easy! Easy! Call off your dog, Babe,” 
said the voice of Orlo. ‘We got ’em!” 

There were six in Tony’s gang. But Orlo 
was there with twelve, hiding Fike owls in 
the dark of a moon. It was all over in a 
moment. The six, all of whom had met the 
butt end of hickory clubs for the first time 
in their tumultuous lives, were being piled 
into a businesslike heap. 

“Back around, Babe,” said Orlo. “We 
will take them over to the pigpen and turn 
them loose on your barber friend.” 

“Nothing doing,” said Babe. “This 
truck is carrying the mails. I’ve got trou- 
bles of my own. Just lift that barricade 
before you shift your freight. I’m coming 
through shortly, and I want to come 
strong.” 

She backed around and started off up 
the road. She recovered her gunny sack 
from the culvert—where all the stick-up 
men hid things—and now Babe really 
started for town. The barricade had lifted 
when she reached the detour—on two 
wheels. Babe waved an airy hand to the 
cluster of lanterns, which were now lighted 
about the pile of stiffs awaiting transporta- 
tion on the side of the cattle track. The 
little truck bounded like a rubber bail 
through the detour, that had been a good 
road—-for cattle—a hundred years ago. At 
times Babe was on the seat, at others she 
was brushing the roof with her bobbed hair. 
Sheriff, clinging perilously to his perch, 
craned his neck, peering ahead like a loco- 
motive engineer keen for semaphore lights. 

“I might have swung it alone,” thought 
Babe, feeling for an apple. She was crossing 
Felton’s bridge, where lay several dead 
chickens. “I might have swung it alone! 
I wouldn’t have had to wake Orlo up if 
that fool barber hadn’t got hold of the 
wrong bag.” 

Now, on the hard highway, the car was 
touching fifty—but Babe never believed 
her speedometer. 
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have two legs? Matrons chasing brats, 
ond brats led howling by matrona came 

own the stairs. And then, with his meek 
secretary, old Mr. Coe appeared and Myra’s 
smile grew re val again. He was an old dear 
in white flannels, with his black-rimmed 
spectacles and his manner of being quite 
unimportant. 

“ Might I see the register 

‘Of course. Mr. Coe.’ 

After a while his pin« forefinger settled 
on the neme of Alan Smith and he nodded, 
‘Yes, yes,” and blinked at Myra. “I 
thought so. In one of the cottages, Miss 
Myra?” 

“Yes; the last cottage 

‘A fine-looking fellow with one leg gone? 

“Yea,” said Myra thirstily 

“Yes,” the old lawyer chuckled, “when 
J saw that tame tiger, | knew they were 
here. You remember the business in the 
papers, year before last?”’ 

‘D'you know,” Myra said, without a 
blush for her perjury, “1 was certain that 
name was familiar! There was some 
some scandal, wasn’t there?” 

“ My dear lady,”’ said Mr. Coe, “it wasn't 
a seandal; it was a rict. Alan Smith be- 
haved himself very well in court until he 
lost hia temper with his impossible father 
and called him a liar while the bounder was 
testifying. I shall never forget that. He 
simply stood wp and yelled, you know. 
People applauded. It was quite a scene. 
He yelled, ‘You lived on mother unti! she 
died and then you lived on me and the kid!’ 
It was too absurd! The case should never 
have been allowed to come to trial. The 
father didn't have a jeg to stand on.” 

* | can’t quite remember what started it,” 
said Myra 

“Oh, this blackguard brought an action 
to recover custody of the second boy, the 
lame chap’s kid brother. Claimed that this 
Alan Smith had kidnaped him out West. 
But they had all the testimony in the world. 
Witnesses from Los Angeles and San Fran- 
eisee. The father had simply drunk up all 
the boya made until they ran off and left 
him. He was one of those handsome, plausi- 
ble blac kguards who can always find a 
lawyer. Judge Freemantle had the minor, 
the little chap, put on the stand for a min- 
ute, He sat and glared at his father like a 
wildeat. The case simply washed out of 
court. The reporters had a fine time with 
it. | represented their uncle. Very good 
man. Architect. Builds country houses.” 

Mr. Coe went toddling into the dining 
room, past tne smile o! the head waitress 
Myra amiled - Oh, Alan, it isn’t very 
niece to have a father who's good for noth- 
ing, even when he’s kind! This horrible 
brute who made you and the poor baby 
work for him! And it must have been 
dreadful in the train coming East, wonder- 
ing if the police were behind you, and how 
did you take care of a baby? Rosita was 
such a bother when we came East and she 
was seven then, Rosita fluttered in 
jade linen down the stairs, twangne her 
ukulele and oN no glance to Nathan 
Preble’s blush before sh » halted by tt he desk 
and yawned, “Say, it’s a swell day!" 

“Don't say ‘swell’ so much, Rose!" 

“Bite me, Fido,”’ said Rosita, hitching 
her shoulders about. “What's eatin’ you 
now, huh? Say, who's moved into the last 
cottage? The Wilsons left Monday, didn't 
they?” 

“It's a Mr. Smith, irom Carmelsville,” 
Myra stated 

“Oh, yeh! Nate told me last night. A 
lame egg with a Jap,’ said Rosita, and 
fluttered exquisitely toward food, batter- 
ing Nathan Preble on the head with her 
ukulele as she passed the bench loaded with 
pages 

hree pages were sent up to bring down 
luggage for the 8:30 train to New Bedford, 
and Myra at.ook hands with five departing 
guests. Old Mrs. Nevinson came forth, 
toothpicked, from the dining room and 
settled in her chair opposite the register to 
wait the mail . A lame egg with a 
Jap! That was quite all he would be to 
Rosita. His father had probably beaten 
him in a hovel in San Francisco. And the 
poor baby brother's hair probably curled, 
toe, and needed combing, and didn’t get it, 
like the little Swede boys of the camp in 
Oregon. But their kine architectural uncle 
had hired governesses and nurses to look 
after the baby, and the Hawaiian slave 


, Miss Myra?” 


on the point.” 


played with it in the garden above the 
Myra looked more kindly as a 


Hudson. 
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baby was brought shrieking down the stairs. 
Several cubs with white trousers belted over 
bath suits romped down, too, and bawled 
to one another, slapping racquets on the 
walls, to come on because the courts were 
empty. They would never be men enough 
to get up in a court room and shout insult- 
ing truths at a father! 

“I guess,” said Rosita, “I'll walk down 
to the station for the mail. C’mon, Nate! 
Where's the bag?”’ 

Nathan Preble solemnly unhooked the 
leather mail bag from the bottom of the 
honeycomb rack and squared his chest to- 
ward the doors and the sunlight res mag 
Rosita tore an atrocious noise from her 
ukulele to announce to twenty people that 
she was leaving for a stroll through the wild 
bay to the station. Myra frowned at the 
girl’s dancing hair and then heard old Mrs, 
Nevinson say, “Good mercy love us!” 
while al! the pages rose from their bench in 
a gray flannel line, and Polynesia came 
trotting on naked brown feet up the steps 
from the glitter of sand with the loosened 
scarlet border of a silken kilt floating around 
his sirup-colored thighs. He paused to haul 
the wrapping of brilliant tissue up to his 
armpits and then ambled to pick up Mrs. 
Nevinson’s palm-leaf fan that skimmed the 
floor past his dark toes, and he beamed 
upon the old woman as he handed it back 
te her, and Mrs. Nevinson said cordially, 
“Thank you, sonny.” 

“Boys,”” Myra cried to the crowding 
pages, ‘don’t annoy hirn!” 

he Hawaiian slave stopped to consider 
Rosita and veered from her straight to 
Myra’s end of the desk. His eyes of black 
marble had tiny rings of gold set in their 
hearts and he gave _ Fal a long, destruc- 
tive grin that showed his white little teeth. 
Myra became a jelly under his beam, and 
thought how Alan petted his soft strayi 
jet hair when he had b been particularly aan 
to the baby brother in the garden at Car- 
melsville. A girl in a yellow frock fell 
downstairs, but got no notice from the 
lobby, and three waitresses bulged from the 
dining room before the savage murmured 
drowsily, ‘ Mail Mist’ Smith?” 

“Not yet,” said Myra, very slowly and 
plainly, so that the poor boy should under- 


stand. “Half past eight. See? Half past 
eight,”’ she repeated, pointing up to the 
clock above the mail rack. “See? Half past 
eight.” 


The Polynesian gave the brassy pen- 
dulum of the clock his full attention and 
oe his right thumb in his scarlet mouth. 

hen he took it out and murmured, “ Yeh,” 
and immediately slid in a seal’s motion over 
the desk’s outer edge and then was miracu- 
lously standing upright on his beauteous 
bronze legs admiring the clock with his 
naked heels firm on Myra’s green blotter 
and his toes vibrating like the keys of a 
mechanical piano. 

“I bet,”’ Rosita said shrilly, “he can 
bang a uke like anything. Here, boy, give 
us a tune,’ 

“Rose, Rose, don’t annoy him!” 

“T want him to play,”’ said Rosita, flut- 
tering behind his calves. “What's wrong 
with that, for Gawd’s sake?”’ 

*Rose!"’ 

The Polynesian swung his round chin 
over a bare shoulder a looked down as 
Rosita tugged the rear border of his gar- 
ment. His eyes above the high cheek bones 
steadied on the girl’s fantastic hair and her 
exquisite nose. 

“Come dow n and play this, boy!” 

“Sister,”’ said Myra, “please!” 

“Oh, don’t be a sour grape. 
play a uke, boy?” 

“Yeh,” said the Polynesian. 

“Then come down and do it!” 

“No,” said the Polynesian, and admired 
the clock again with his fists on his scarlet 
hips and his big toes erected at right angles 
while his lesser toes doubled under his feet 
neatly, and Rosita recoiled from this 
affront with her mouth opening, and then 
vanished out of the lobby with Nathan 
Preble and the mail bag. 

Myra sat in bewilderment and joy. A 
male had told Rosita to be gone from him. 
He had simply looked on Rose and then 
looked at a clock again. And now he col- 
lapsed without a bump and sat on the desk 
at Myra’s elbow with his sirup legs dangling 
inside her territory, and grinned at her 
tranquilly. 

“What kind of heathen is that?’’ Mrs. 
Nevinson came lumbering to ask. 


Can you 


**H-he belongs to Mr. Smith, from Car- 
melsville.”’ 

“Love and mercy,” said the old woman, 
batting his shoulder with her fan, “I sup- 
poe he has six wives and a whole parcel of 

abies out in Hawaii! And not more’n 
nineteen, neither.” 

Myra asked timidly, “‘How old are you? 
Eighteen?’ 

ok 

“‘ And where was you born, sonny?” Mrs. 
Nevinson demanded. 

The creature put his thumb in his mouth 
and reflected amply, and then shook his 
head. He consulted his toes for a time and 
murmured, ‘ Dunno.” 

“Well, what a nice, healthy kind of boy 
he is,’’ said the old lady, ‘and that’s just 
as respectable as most bathin’ suits now! 
There’s reely more to it! I must write 
Henry about him. What’s your name, 


ny? 
“Rid,” ’ said the Hawaiian cheerfully. 

a suppose that’s easier to say than his 
real name,”’ Myra smiled. 

“Yeh,” the slave of Alan Smith mur- 
mured in music, and beamed upon her with 
a new, warmer radiance. Then he swun 
his body from the hips as though it hel 
nothing but fluid muscles and watched 
Mrs. Nevinson waddle back to her chair, 
comparing her with the undulant women of 
his isles. He affably drawled, “Fat,” be- 
fore he returned his grin to M ~ and 
fished out a packet of cigarettes from his 
breast’s bright ——_ 

“No, I don’t smo "Kid. of 

He delved deeper, with a slight frown, 
and finally locating some object over the 
limits of his right ribs, said, ‘‘Yeh,’”’ in 
satisfaction and produced an envelope. 

“Oh, for me?’ 

“oe Yeh.” 

“Thank you, lamb,” said Myra, and 
dropped his warm offering into her lap. 
She read: 


“Dear Miss Doggins; I did not mean to 
look at you like that esterday, but you 
put me in mind of mother, but much pret- 
tier. She was a Polish lady named Helena 
Kornieweski, even if father did have her in 
vaudeville as Helena the Human Seal. Only 
you are much better looking, so that was 
why I stared like that. Please excuse it, 
because I am not really rude to ladies and 
did not mean to be, but you startled me so. 
The Kid looks like mother more. I did not 
a him on thé register, because our father 

eeps chasing us round to borrow money 
and makes a fuss. 

“Tf letters come for Casimir John Kor- 
nieweski Smith, that is the Kid; but he hates 
his name like any boy would, so just call 
him Kid. If you think I ought to, I will 
make him wear more clothes; but he is in 
the water so much from the time father had 
him in vaudeville, when he was only ten, 
right after mother died, that he does not 
care about clothes, but is the best brother 
anybody ever had. He used to be the 
Diving Kid in vaudeville and fairs out 
West, but father never brought him East 
because the family might find out and sto 
him from living on the Kid, who was acer 4 
five or six hundred a week to him. If you 
would not mind me coming over and talk- 
ing some, just tell the Kid. 

“ALAN SMITH.” 


“We live with Uncle Hugh now at Car- 
melsville and he is teaching me architecture 
and I do jobs for him outdoors. I never 
had any education, because I was a bell 
hop in L. Angeles after mother died and 
then worked in a factory some and was in 
the Army. “A, SMITH.” 


“The Kid went over and looked at you 
through a window last night and says you 
would not mind me writing to you like this. 
I hope he is right. “A. SMITH.” 


Myra read all this again, aware of the 
Kid’s toes in mage and with smoke of 
his cigarette blown thinly across the tall 
rude handwriting. 

“Y-you do dive beautifully, Kid,” she 
faltered. 

“Yeh,” said Casimir John Kornieweski 
Smith. ‘Lanny taught me swimmin’.” 

Lanny — Alan — Lanny — Alan. Which 
was nicest? 

Myra said, “Of course, I'd be delighted 
to talk to your brother, Kid. He looks 
very interesting.” 
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The Kid assented by a movement of 
all his toes and blew smoke through his 
nostrils. His grin now surrounded Myra 
with a fresh benevolence and he presently 
observed in perfect ease, “ Y’sist kissin’ guy 
beach las’ night.” 

“Rosita?” 

“Yeh,” said the Kid blandly, sucking his 
left thumb. 

“How exasperating!” Myra_ sighed. 
“She’s only seventeen and —— Of course, 

ou aren’t any trouble to take care of, Kid. 

, aren’t. Who was Rose kissing?” 

he Kid shook his head slowly and apol- 
ogized for not knowing by abasing his chin 
on his knees and scowling at his toes. He 
said, “ Young guy,”’ meekly, and then fell 
forward to examine the safe of the Ocean 
House behind Myra’s chair. Myra dis- 
tractedly answered three telephone calls 
and told four ladies that the mail seemed to 
be late this morning, with the Kid’s scarlet- 
and-bronze back pe her hand in the 
shadow behind the counter. After a little 
his murmur ascended, “Yeh!” and the safe 
clicked, openin 

“Why, how did our do that, Kid?” 

“Easy,” said the Kid, sitting cross- 
legged. He kicked the heavy i iron door shut 
again and spun the lock with a toe, then 
refreshed himself with a bar of chocolate 
from his garment’s folds and remarked, 
*Y’sist’ looks like pop’s third.” 

“Was your father married three times, 


” said the Kid. “All quit th’ big 
cheese but mamma. She died. Yeh!” His 
eyes became vellow fires in the shadow 
beside Myra’s hand. He grunted, “Th’ big 
tramp!” and licked chocolate from his 
thumb. 

“How dreadful,” said Myra. 

ae Yeh. ” 

He now braced his back against the inner 
side of the tall counter and smoked half a 
cigarette to collect more remarks. His 
approval rose around Myra as a scented 
fog and she thought of patting his head. 
After ten minutes he ground out the ciga- 
rette on the floor and said, ‘‘ Y’awful pret’,”’ 
which could only mean that she was awful 
pretty. 

“ Rosita’s the pretty one, Kid.” 

“Bonehead,” said Casimir. 

“Oh, Kid, she can’t help it, and it’s so 
hard to bring a girl up in boarding houses. 
All these cheap clerks and—and ——— 


“Yeh,” the Kid nodded; “tough. . . . 
Lanny lost’s le; France. SS 
* said Myra. 


“T was won reg 

“Yeh. ’'N’ h ack was all _bunged. 
Nerves,”’ said Casimir rapidly; “no job. 
Pop blew all th’ money offa my divin’— 
vaud’ ville—shows—fairs. ’N’ Lanny’s sick. 
Useda cry nights. Back hurt him. Thought 
I was ’sleep. Awful anes, Yeh! 'N’ pop 
had me divin’ D’luth ’n’ I grabbed th’ 
money off the c "mittee "this fair 'n’ got 
Lanny on a boat an’ we ran off, see? ’N’ 
now Lanny’s all right an’ swims good’s me. 
Yeh. Can't dive good. Leg. ’N’ y’ gotta 
marry him.” 

He jammed his thumb in his mouth and 
sucked it to recover from the strain of this 
murmurous oration. 

“You mean that Lanny’s back was hurt 
in France and your father wouldn't have it 
looked after?” 

“Yeh. . Y’ gotta marry Lanny. 
He,” the Kid mentioned, “likes you. 
Lotta dames Carmelsville. tried. Yeh! 
Never fell. 
y’,”’ Casimir assured her. 

“Oh, you mustn’t tease me,” said Myra 
in a whisper, trying to smile down. “And 
what would Mr. Smith think if he knew 
you'd nyt that, Kid? He'd spank you!”’ 

“ Te ” 

“Well, he should! 
married.” 

“Yeh,” said the Kid, nuzzling her palm 
with his warm nose. “ Y’gonna take Lan?”’ 


It’s serious, being 


“What pretty hair you have,” Myra 
gulped. 
“Yeh. . Y’ gonna marry Lanny?” 


“Please, Kid!” 

“H’m?” Casimir John murmured, ex- 
amining her knuckles one by one. 

“I—I have to take care of my sister.” 

“Boardin’ school,” the Kid sniffed. 
‘Let her ride.” 

“T promised mother I'd take care of her.”’ 

“Yeh? Like Lan prorhised mamma 
stick t’pop. Cheese,” said Casimir ten- 
derly, rubbing his nose on Myra’s wrist. 

(Continued on Page 117) 


Y’gotta take him.* ’N’ I like 
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B| The four things to do 
1 


Apply iodine from an iodine swab or 
use half-strength tincture of iodine. 


: 
4 






















Do not wash the wound. 


2 


Apply a dry sterile piece of gauze 
folded in a convenient pad as soon as 


iodine has dried. 


Then wrap this dressing with a sterile 
gauze bandage and fa¢ten with adhesive 
plaster. 


4 


Avoid further irritation or injury. Note 
additional instructions in Bauer & Black 
First Aid Book. 
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In this Simple 


} First Aid 
| from Bauer & Black 


is the protection you need against the 
infection that often results so seriously 


Why no wound is slight. Why a “clean 
cloth” is dangerous. The peril of a clean hand- 
f | kerchief. A few simple rules—what to do. 


HEREVER there is a break in the skin, there 
is danger of infection. Any wound, no matter 
how slight, offers a lodging place to germs. 


That is why your doctor advises you to be careful; 


Wp to use the same care that he uses in guarding against 
yt infection. 


You must use a séeri/e dressing. That 
means a germ-free dressing. 


A Common Mistake 


Now, by germ-free is meant more than a ‘‘clean 
cloth.’’ One of the greatest mistakes people make is 
in using a clean handkerchief to bandage a wound. 
Scores of infections result in that way. 


Remember that the cleanest of cloths, not having 
been scientifically sterilized, may harbor infectious 
germs. Germs that take their toll often in life itself. 

* * a 


Note the simple things to do, printed at the left. 


That is the safe way, the way doctors recommend. 
Why take chances? Why invite danger when it is 
so simple to avoid it? 


Any druggist will supply you with the Bauer & Black 
products needed in this first aid. Order them today, 
the cost of all is trifling. No home, no traveling outfit, 
no office should be without them. Be prepared! 


Marked Bauer & Black 
For 30 years, Bauer & Black have deyoted themselves to 
contributing the best that men know in surgical dressings and 
allied products. Hence the name Bauer & Black is accepted 
as a mark of safety and protection by physicians, surgeons 
and hospitals the world over. 


First Aid Book Free 


Send your name and address today for Bauer & Black's 
complete first aid book. ‘Tells what to do in case of acci 
dent, how to meet every emergency, what to do before 
the doctor comes. Address Bauer & Black, 2500 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


© B& B1924 


CuicaGo New York Toronto 
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Dauntless in his search for new channels of commerce, guided by the 
best knowledge of his time and his own studies, Hendrick Hudson 
sailed his ship into the bay of New York, thence up the river which now 
bears his name. Hudson, by foresight and perseverance, carried his 
discoveries far beyond the known frontier, and made an important by “ Ther ae 
contribution to the progress of the New World. 
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Into New Channels 


Only those with faith to venture into 
new channels know the thrill of victory 
over the untried. The Firestone Full- 
Size Balloon Gum-Dipped Cord, which 
has effected so revolutionary a change in 
motoring, is a source of immense gratifi- 
cation to the organization responsible for 
the idea and its development. 

The exhaustive research, the effort and 
money, devoted to the perfecting of this 
new type of equipment is more than re- 
paid by the far-reaching success of these 
low-pressure tires. 

Today, every important tire manu- 
facturer is following Firestone’s lead in 


building balloons. 


But, from the first, Firestone had a 
fundamental advantage in the exclusive 
Gum-Dipping process. This special 
method of strengthening each fibre, strand 
and cord by impregnating them with rub- 
ber gives Firestone Balloon construction 
extra stamina, protection and flexibility. 
Gum-Dipping has solved the problem of 
building long mileage into low air- 
pressure tires, 

It is only natural, therefore, that Fire- 
stone continues to lead and that these 
big low-pressure Gum-Dipped Cords 
should be the outstanding preference 
among motor car manufacturers and with 


the public. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


FACTORIES: 


AKRON, OHIO 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
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our business reasons for 


Le 


this business floor 


HERE are four sound reasons why you should floor 
your offices with Nairn Linoleum: 


Quiet—Noise is an enemy of business. With an ordinary floor, 
the incessant click-clack of footsteps, the echoing of every sound 
prevent proper concentration on work. Nairn Linoleum, yield- 
ing and quiet, lessens confusion due to noise. 


Efficiency—The resilience of a Nairn Linoleum floor also increases 
comfort under foot, eliminating much of the strain of walking 
and standing. Increased comfort and decreased noise help every- 
one to do more and better work. 


Appearance—The floor is often the least attractive and least con- 
sidered feature of an office. Nairn Linoleum contributes practical 
beauty that adds much to the favorable impression your place 
of business makes on customers. Not the least important factor 
is the pleasure every office force feels in working in attractive 
surroundings. 


Economy—The first cost of Nairn Linoleum is low. Its cost per 
year of wear is less than nominal. A floor of Nairn Inlaid or 
Plain Linoleum will last ten, even twenty years or more, de- 
pending on traffic conditions and the care taken of it. It will 
never need refinishing. Occasional waxing and regular cleaning 
with a damp mop will keep it looking fresh and attractive. 


Your architect, linoleum contractor or any Nairn dealer will 
help you select the Nairn Linoleum floor best suited to your 
requirements. Or, if you will describe the office or other interior 
you intend to floor, we will gladly make suggestions and send 
lithographed sample patterns for your selection. 


THE NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY 
150 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, New Jersey 





This Three Thistle trade mark is on the 
back of every yard of 
NAIRN LINOLEUM 
Belflor Inlaid--a new line of 46 marble. 
ized pattern effects of rare beauty Made 
in light and heavy weights. 
Straight Line Inlaid—clean cut inlaid ule 
patterns, machine inlaid 
Dutch Tiles and Moulded Inlards—the mot 
tled colors merge slightly to produce 
softened outlines 
Morré Inlard—a rich two-tone, all-over 
effect 
Granite and Moresque Inlards— popular all 
over mottled effects. 
The edge shows you 


x that the inlaid pat 
ferns are permanent 
the colors go through 


to the burlap back 

Battleship Linoleum — heavyweight plain 
linoleum — made to meet U. S$. Gov't 
specifications. In five colors. 

Plain Linolewm—lighter weights of Battle 
ship Linoleum. In six colors 

Cork Carpet—an extra resilient and quiet 
plain-colored flooring 

Printed Linoleum beautiful designs printed 
in oil paint on genuine linvieum Has 
a tough, glossy surface, ’ 

Linoleum Rugs—- linoleum printed in hand- 
some rug designs 

Pro-Lino— attractive patterns printed on 

a felt base 
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(Continued from Page 112) 
“Nice house home. Swimmin’ pool. Three 
cars. Uncle Hughie’s peach. H’m? 
Y’gotta take Lanny. Yeh?” He kissed the 
palm of her hand and concluded, ‘Yeh, 
y-gonna.” 

“Here comes the mail,” said Myra, 
dragging her hand away. 

Casimir now rose and sat on the counter. 
He took the mail bag from Nathan Preble 
and passed the letters one by one to Myra, 
while the guests foamed up to the barrier 
and chattered. Rosita stayed aloof on the 
staircase and pretended to care nothing 
about this scene, with the Kid central and 
lads admiring muscles audibly in the press. 
Myra busily tried to forget that her hand 
smelled of chocolate and cigarettes, and 
that a boy who could understand Rosita at 
first glance and open safes so casually, of 
course knew his own brother’s mind. She 
tried not to look away from the mail rack 
when the Kid called “ Y’ got let’, Lanny,” 
and stood on the desk to seale a long en- 
velope off toward the fair head and the 
gleaming crutches in the doorway. How- 
ever, she looked and was for a breath lost 
to sense, because he was wearing white 
flannels and somehow caught the letter in 
one brown hand, and caught her look. Her 
knees were mush. Her lungs took fire. She 
dropped a rolled copy of a Chicago news- 
paper and had to pick it up. He shouldn’t 
have walked along the beach. His crutches 
would dig in the sand. 

“’*Noth’ let’, Lanny.” 

“Keep it till I’ve read this one,” 
Alan Smith over the crowd. 

“yen.” 

The guests leaned on the desk and Casi- 
mir put his head into the sack te be sure 
that there were no more letters, and then 
reported generally, ‘All gone!” and 
beamed at the world. Myra doled out the 
last envelopes and sat, enfeebled, on her 
chair, afraid to look across the lobby even 
when the crutches dented slowly on the 
rubber mats and the cne white leg came 
swinging between them. 


said 


Then the Kid said, “Want sit here, 
Lanny?” fiendishly, and slid over the 
counter. 


“Oh, do get him a chair, Kid!” 

“No,” said Alan Smith, “‘this’ll do me,’”’ 
and poised his crutches against the desk. 
He drew himself up on the yellow maple and 
sat hammering his brother’s shoulder with 
a paler brown fist gently, while Casimir 
John beamed and blew little rings of smoke 
out of his nostrils until Alan stammered, 
“What d’you think of my Kid, M-miss 
Doggins?”’ 

“T think he’s sweet,” said Myra. 

Casimir raised all his toes fram the rub- 
ber and grinned with finality, murmured, 
“Gonna swim, Lan,” and lightly vanished 
down the steps into sunshine, jumping 
three children on the sands. 

“The best boy there is anywhere,” Alan 
Smith said. ‘He can take a car to pieces 
and put it together again in half an hour 
by a stop watch. Hard for strangers to get 
his talk at first. Leaves every other word 
out.” 

“I could understand him perfectly,’ 
Myra declared. ‘‘ And did you have a good 
night? You looked so tired out yesterday.” 

“‘Was, kind of. Brought up some plans 
for a fact’ry in Albany my uncle’s lettin’ 
me fool with. Stewed over ’em in the train. 
Tires your eyes out.” 

““Why do architects use blue paper so 
much?”’ Myra asked, leaning her elbows 
on the register, “Is it really better than 
white?”’ 

He spoke of blue paper for drafting, and 
then he mentioned the tse of white inks. 
His left hand had a curious age | flash 
of pallid sear across the knuck His pipe 
had two bands of silver around the bowl. 
He told her that red tiles made the best 
roofing, in a general way, for some build- 
ings, but that slate had its merits. His 
hair, she thought, could be allowed to grow 
longer just above his ears. Outside their 
conversation, shapes in bath suits de- 
scended the stairs and babies howled over 
broken spades and Rosita wandered in the 
company of a fat youth from Michigan. He 
spoke of his uncle’s success with country 
houses, and how the Kid had enjoyed 
Florida last winter while Uncle Hugh was 
doing a house down there. He spoke of 
things. She heard him. His eyes were 
really more gray than blue. 

He said, “I’m taking up your time, 
ain’t1?’’ And Myra thought how smoothly 
his deep rough voice rolled along while he 
took up her time. He said, ‘‘ The Kid never 
had more’n about four months’ school a 
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cig y’see?’’ And she loved him lamenta- 
bly and wanted to cry in his coat because 
he was sé sorry about the Kid’s mangled 
education. He said, ‘‘The Kid looks bully 
in a dinner jacket, nights, at home.” 

“He would,” Myra breathed; “and he’s 
so picturesque in that—what do they call 
them?—lanai? I really thought he was 
Hawaiian for a minute when Se came in. 
He’s so dark.” 

“It’s a pity pop had him swimmin’ for 
pay, ever,” said Alan Smith, “‘ because it 
cuts him out of am’choor meets and all. 
He’s the best Kid ever lived, though.” 

““And what does he do, now that he 
doesn’t have to work any more?”’ 

“Fools with machinery and swims. ; 
I’ve got to get back to work,” Alan Smith 
said, dropping from the desk between his 
crutches. ‘Mail comes when in the after- 
noon?” 

“ About 4:15.” 

“T’ll be over,” he said solemnly, and 
went swinging across the mats. Then he 
turned his head, as sun brightened it in the 
veranda, and commanded, ‘Come and 
look at the Kid a minute.” 

Innumerable bodies were congested on 
the anchored float so that it hung quite 
steady on the swells, and Casimir John’s 
scarlet garment was brilliant still, though 
wet, as he stood on the topmost platform of 
the diving standard. He made himself into 
a ball of legs and silk and hurtled uncon- 
cernedly toward the sun, and became a 
lancet that pricked green water without a 
trace. The beach and the float applauded 
and the Kid swarmed up the ladder for an- 
other dive, in the course of which he seemed 
to be a starfish spinning in air. 

““Gee,”’ said Rosita, bouncing out of the 
lobby in her best jade bath suit, ‘‘that coon. 
can wallop the water!” 

‘*Rose! He’s Mr. Smith’s brother, Casi- 
mir. This is my sister, Mr. Smith.” 

Rosita gave Alan Smith a nod and then 
said, ‘Casimir! Sweep me under the table 
with the rest of the dust! Honest?” 

“‘It’sa Polish name, Rose,”” Myra panted. 
“Mr. Smith’s mother was Polish.” 

“Casimir,”” Rose mused. That’ 8 cer- 
tainly the snake’s first cousin’s shimmy! 
Cas 

She bounded down the steps on pink feet 
and ran whooping among the matrons of 
the sand, while Myra bit her lips. 

“Pretty kid,” Alan Smith snorted. 

“Oh, but now she'll tease him! She’s so 
thoughtless! I shouldn’t have said what 
his name was!” 

“Not your fault, 

“Oh, but it is!”’ 

“Rubbish, honey,” 
blushed and went on, 
noon?” 

“Yes. . . . But I’m so sorry!” 

Alan grinned rather unhappily and his 
crutches went down the steps. He really 
made wonderful progress on the beach, and 
Myra watched the heavy shoulders swing 
with joy because it was all so simple. 
He liked her and she liked him, and they 
liked Casimir. Only here was Rosita 
plunging back with a freckled moist lout 
who wanted to know, ‘Is that fella really 
named Casimir, Miss Doggins?”’ 

“I don’t see anything funny in it, 
Potter.” 

“‘T think it’s a yell,’ said the lout. 

“You have a primitive sense of humor,” 
Myra told him, and left him slain, spiritu- 
ally, while she stalked back into the lobby 
and began to add some bills. 

The Ocean House had disgorged itself on 
the beach and her troubled felicity was 
alone in the lobby with Nathan Preble, on 
morning duty today, who spent his time 
rending ‘he labels of cigars and cigarettes 

azed sarcophagus because he was 

ti is father not to smoke until he 

wenty years old. Myra sent him 

reestia to see what was wrong with the 

window in Room 102, and now, without a 

witness, whistled ten bars of The Star- 

Spangled Banner. Its swelling measures 

soothed her vastly, and she was beginning 

them again, with Alan’s letter cuddled in 
one hand, when the telephone rang. 

“Hello,” said Myra gayly. 

The telephone was male, just now, and 
inquired charmingly, ‘“‘This the Ocean 
House?” 

“oe Y es.’ 

“Is Mr. Alan Smith there? 
from Carmels 

“He has Cottage Number 5,” said Myra. 
“The number’s six-nine. You can call him 
there.” 

The telephone thanked her cordially and 
Myra added a whole bill. Somebody from 


” said Alan Smith. 


said Alan, and then 
“See you 's after- 


Mr. 


Mr. Smith 
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the Seabreeze or the Wild Wave cottages 
down the cove had heard that Alan had 
come to the Ocean House and wanted to 
call him up. As lon hing a men called 
him -—~ She bit Then she 
quailed before Casimir ohn’ 8s noiseless 
stride as he trotted up the steps and ad- 
vanced, dripping, with yellow eyes. 

“Oh, Kid, Rosita’s been teasing you!” 

“Yeh!” 

“Oh, lamb,” Myra wailed, dropping her 
pen, “I’m so sorry! She has that sort of 
sense of humor!” 

“Yeh?’ 

“Tf you’d call it a sense of humor,” Myra 
mourned. ‘It makes her so hard to take 
care of. Please don’t be any angrier than 
you can help, Kid. " 

*Y’all right,” said Casimir, cracking his 
thumbs. He gave her an unblemished, 
complete grin, and then spun three times on 
his left heel. 
he continued to crack his thumbs violently. 
It did his rage no good, so he bent over 
backward and planted his palms on the 
floor. 
Myra and asked, “Gotta guy?” 

“I don’t just understand, Kid.” 

“This girl gotta heavy he?” 

ae mean is Rose engaged?" 

“a ve ue 

“No, lamb, She has several boys run- 
ning after her, but she isn’t engaged.” 

“Tough,” said Casimir, letting his body 
drop to the mats. He then rose and went 
to root in the cigar case for some cigarettes 
and lighted one slowly, letting the match 
sin This fingers. His lanai was drying 
swiftly in great blots and Myra wondered 
if wrath burned him. eanwhile he 
perched on the back of a stout chair and 
consulted his toes and gave Nathan Preble 


His eyes were still yellow and | 
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Remaining thus, he fixed an eye on 


a yellow stare as the chief page came down- | 


stairs. 

“Nate,” said Myra, “go down on the 
beach and find Rose and tell her I want her 
to come here directly.” 

“Yes’m; only,” Nathan sighed, 
won't probably come, Miss Doggins, for 
me. You know she hates bein’ disturbed on 
the beach,” 

“T don’t care how she hates it,’ 
declaimed. 
her answer your letters this winter.” 

Nathan Preble gave out a stricken sound 
and doubled his arms inside the gray flannel 
shirt. He strode resolutely down the steps 
and marched among groups of the beach. 
Casimir slid from the back of the chair and 


“she | 


’ Myra | 
“Bring her here, or I won't let | 


| 
| 





sat in its cushions immovably, gazing at | 


Myra. 


“T’ll cure Rose of being funny about 


your name, Kid.” 


“Y'all right,” said Casimir John. 
“’S y’name?”’ 
“My Christian name? Myra, Kid.” 
“’S nice,” said the Kid. ‘Short. 
That hop stuck?” 
“Do you mean,”’ Myra asked, “‘is poor | 


Nathan fond of Rose? Yes, very. He’ sa 
nice ant sand she’s very nasty to him.” 

“Ye 

Cusine now spilled his cigarette from 
his lips and pic *ked i it from the mat between 
two toes to throw it away entirely. Then 
he walked behind the cigar counter and 
completely vanished, after a glance down 
the beach. Immediately came the noise of 
Rosita’s ukulele and she made a distin- 
guished entrance into the lobby with 
Nathan Preble, baffled, behind her jade 
contours and her pink legs 

sa Now, what am I goin’ "tO be bawled for?”’ 

“You're not,” said Myra, coldly dotting 

an iona bill; 
to the room and going to satay there. It 
appealed to your sense of humor to make 
Casimir ridiculous. 
silly and-—and contemptible. 
and stay there!’ 


Go upstairs 


“Why, all I did was to tell Lamebrain | 
Rogers and Sandy Carter that his name was | 


“you're simply going up | 


That was vulgar and | 


Casimir out on the float, and he looked like | 


he’d slap me! 
“He should have slapped you,” said 
Myra, crossing a ¢ violently. ‘You've 
never even been introduced and you make 
a joke of his name in front of this parcel of 
riffraff! You have the manners of a cham- 
bermaid. Go upstairs!” 
“Aw, Miss Doggins,” 
stammered, hopping from foot to foot. 
“That'll do, Nathan! Go on, Rose!” 
“What are you mixed up in this for?” 
Rosita shrieked. 
“It doesn’t concern you! Doas I say!” 
Rosita broke into a terrible noise that 
appalled Myra. She said, “ You'd think I 
was nobody!” 


Nathan Preble | 


and wandered to the stair- | 


case. Then she said, “ You'll be sorry about | 
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The lasting 
Christmas gift 
—and something 
every woman needs 


Give her a beautiful cedar chest 
The girl at school, the young lady 
at the threshold of marriage. the 
mother with her store of woolens 

each needs this perfect safe 
keeper. Gladden her heart this 
Christmas. Give her the fra- 
grant, lasting Lane. Through all 
the years it will remind her of 
your thoughtfulness. 

No moths, no dust or damp 
ness can ever enter the Lane. 
Only scientifically treated cedar 
heartwood, fully 34” thick, is 
used. Panels are inseparably 
joined, corners are interlocked. 
The snug-fitting, Yale-locked top 
and sturdy bottom have special 
features. And an unusual! beauty 
of design and finish, evident. in 
every Lane Cedar Chest, makes 
it an ideal piece of furniture for 
any home. 


THE LANE COMPANY, Ine 


Altavista, Virginia 





See Lane Cedar Chests at most good, stores 
There are styles and sises for every purpose, 
prices for every purse Some are finished in 
mahogany and walnut to match bedroom fur- 


nilure If your furniture or depariment 
store cannot show you the genuine, write 
us for the name of dealer who can Ke 
sure the name LAN is inside the lid of the 


chest you buy. 
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Pudding 


++ Creole sauce 











| epee aap ta made this way— 
with the longed-for flavor 
of real old-time molasses: 


Miz in the following order 1'4 
cups flour, | cups stale bread 
crumbs, "4 Ib. sceded reisins, ‘4 
ib. currants, % Ib. suer fimely 
chopped, 1'4 cups sugar, | cup 
Brer Rabbit Molasees, 5 o«s. can 
died orange pee! finely cut, 1 tap 
grated nutmeg, | tep. mace, 6 eggs 
well beaten and 2 tap. salt. Tur 

the mixture into a thickly floured 
square of unbleached cotton cloth 
tic seeurely, allowing room for the 
pudding to swell, and cook for ! 
hours in a kettle of boiling water 


Serve with Creole Sauce made 
by boiling t cup Brer Rabbit 
Molasses with two tablespoons 
butter for about 5 minutes and 
adding juice of 2 lemons as 
sauce is taken from the fire. 
Oh Boy! 

Free Recipe Book: Send to 
Dept. P-5, Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
New Orleans, La., for the Brer 
Rabbit book of delicious mo- 
lasses recipes. 





Twe Grades — Gold Label and Green Label 


Brer 
Rabbit 
Molasses 
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this, Myra Doggins!”’ and stubbed a pink 
foot on the lowest tread of the stair. She 
renewed her uproar five times before, far 
above Myra, a door slammed. 

“Miss Doggins,”’ said Nathan Preble, in 
the tone of manly grief, “you don’t under- 
stand Rose’s temperament. She was tellin’ 
me last night on the beach that when a 
thing strikes her as funny she has to —— 
He broke off to scowl at Casimir John, who 
had emerged over the center of the curved 
desk noiselessly with a cigarette in his 
mouth. “When a thing strikes her as funny 
she has to—-to tell people.” 

“There’s a beautiful story about some 
little boys and a bald-headed prophet in the 
Bible, Nathan,” said Myra, “that illus- 
trates the danger of the process perfectly. 
Please take her lunch up to Rose at one 
o'clock. I’m glad to know who was kissing 
Rose on the beach last night, because you’re 
a nice child, and harmless as buttermilk.” 

“Miss Myra,” Nathan Preble cried, 
“TI never kissed her before, and—and 
father’s goin’ to give me thirty dollars a 
week, and a fella nineteen years of age 
could be considered kind of responsible.” 

“Yeh,” said Casimir John graciously, 
swinging his legs from the desk. He aimed 
a toe generally at Nathan and murmured, 
“Much weigh, guy?” 

“One hundred and seventy stripped,” 
said Nathan grandly. 

“Yeh?" The Kid trailed the slow syl- 
lable upward, wr beamed envy of so much 
weight. He now beamed upon Nathan and 
offered ‘Smoke?’ 

“T don’t smoke, 

“Yeh? ’S right,” 
f'y’wind. Wrestle?” 

Nathan tucked his thumbs i in his belt and 
admitted, “‘ Little bit.” 

“Yeh? C'mon,” said Casimir, laying his 
es on the edge of the desk. “Show y’ 
hold.” 

Myra sucked her pen and watched this 
scene with a sudden comprehension. A 
male was subtly flattering another male by 
some wholly masculine progression of refer- 
ences to weight and wind and wrestling 
holds. Casimir took Nathan’s right arm in 
both hands and beamed upon him, and 
then threw him over a shoulder onto the 
floor. Instead of bursting into tears, 
Nathan got up with blood running from his 
nose and said urgently, “Hey, show me 
that again, fella!’’ and this time landed on 


” said Nathan, blushing. 
Casimir nodded; “bad 


his head. It seemed to please him im- 
mensely, for he asked, ‘‘Would that be 
Japanese?” 

“Yeh,” said the Kid, resuming his 
cigarette. 

“And how much you weighin’?” 

“Hund’  sixt’-eight.”” Casimir now 


prowled around Nathan Preble and poked 
him in various spots with a brown finger, 
while the page wiped his nose on a khaki 
handkerchief. The Kid murmured “ Yeh,” 
without condescension, and Nathan blushed 
again. The prodigy then ordered, “‘C’mon 
sand.” 

“Can I, Miss Myra?” 

“Yes, Nate,”’ said Myra. 

The Kid took his victim down the steps 
and out of her sight. Myra smiled at the 
register. He might be put to wonderful 
uses! Perhaps he could be urged to slap 
Rosita, or reduce her generally by scorn 
and cold indifferences. Perhaps the best 
way to manage a girl was by throwing her 
over one’s shoulder and making her nose 
bleed. Perhaps she was wrong not to have 
slapped Rosita very frequently, and before 
boys. Yes, the Kid must tell her how to 
manage Rose. He understood machinery. 
She must never be allowed to worry Alan, 
busy with his blue charts of factories at 
Carmelsville. And dinners should be un- 
disturbed by her serse of humor, with 
Lanny and the Kid in dinner jackets and 
big bowls of butter-colored freesia on the 
table among silver candlesticks, and chintz 
curtains blowing prettily at long windows 
that showed stars in a black sky behind 
Alan’s head. Oh, stop! Perhaps he won’t 
like you after he knows you better. Yes, he 
will! But it must be the quietest wedding, 
so that Alan wouldn’t have to stand long. 
She looked at the clattering telephone im- 
patiently and took it up with a yawn. 

“Hello!” 

The telephone screamed, ‘‘Make come! 
Mist’ Smit Make come! P’lice!"’ in a 
voice of rattling tin that lived in the gale of 
other noises. It shrieked, “‘Make come, 
Mist’ Smith —" And Myra 
dropped the odious thing on the desk. 

She said, “Oh, what -" And then 
she wailed and ran. There were no police to 


| bring to Alan's cottage, and Casimir was 
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somewhere lost in the midst of all these 
stagnant women on sand that gripped her 
feet. She ran, and the beach heaved up 
and down in the loathsome sunlight and the 
tiny launch bobbed at Alan’s pier. She ran, 

seven gulls yelled over the white cot- 
tage and the smell of sweet fern was awful 
in her throat. The pier and the green shut- 
ters of the house would not enlarge. Away 
to the right a train rolled tranquilly from 
the red brick station past a clump of elms. 
Myra weakly ran and her hair flap asa 
black mourning veil. A red-and-bronze 
machine went pacing past her and the Kid 
snapped back one look. But she still ran, 
sobbing, because Alan was dead, or some- 
thing, in the terrible still cottage, with just 
a fat Japanese servant to watch him bleed. 
Casimir John went leaping up the slope and 
bounded through the door. Myra’s ankle 
turned and she fell on both knees below the 
steps of the porch with a fiery thrill in one 
foot. 

“Let him be, Kid!" 

“Yeh?” 

“Kid!” 

Casimir said, “Y’ big And some- 
thing crac ked like a shutter slamming. 

“Boys,”” a man cried, “your poor old 
daddy comes all the way from San Fran —~- 
Alan! Make that devil let 

“Just run him out, Kid,” “Alan said 
wearily, “or he'll go down to the hotel an’ 
make a fuss. Gimme the check book. Sit 
down, pop. Let him be, Kid, or I’ll be sore 
at you.” 

asimir John said harshly, 
gonna give him nothin’!” 

“I dunno how it ever came I’m the father 
of a hard-hearted devil like that! With 
your mamma watchin’ from heaven, and 
here I am all the way from San Francisco 
just to try to make friends, and so lone- 
some for ——” 

“Yeh?” 

“Well, Lam, Cas’mir! Yes, and I was up 
at Seattle two weeks back, and a feller says 
to me, ‘Smithy, where’s that boy of yours 
did the ninety-foot plunge at the lumber- 
men’s convention back three years?’ And 
me havin’ to tell him that you run off and 
left me flat to D’luth after I took care of 


“ Lan, y’ 


“ Aw, boy, mebbe I was kind of careless 
with your money semetimes. I admit that. 
But to have my own boys run off and leave 
me an’ go live with —— 

“Keep your mouth oif Uncle Hugh,” 
Alan said fearfully, “or I'll let the Kid slap 
you some more. We're livin’ with him 
now, aad he treats us like sons. Check 
book, Kid. I don’t want this tramp down 
at the hotel tellin’ his troubles in the lobby. 
Two hundred’s all you get, pop.’ 

“ Aw, Lanny, with your mamma lookin’ 
down from heaven and - 

“ y eh? Ad 

A silence let Myra drag herself out of the 
sun into the shady porch and she heard a 
padding sound, in measure. 

The Kid was prowling waxed planks of 
the unseen floor behind the doer that hid 
most of the room. 

“Y’gonna get nothin’,” said Casimir. 
“‘Lanny’s gotta save his coin. Gonna get 
married right off. Y’gonna get air, guy! 
No, Lan!” 

“Bud, he’ll go down to the hotel and-——”” 

“Yeh? Myra!” 

Myra limped to the doorway and stood 
looking at a magnificent man whose tie was 
scarlet and whose shoes glittered black] 
as he crouched in a corner beside the bric 
fireplace. The Kid swirled to and fro in a 
panther’s pace and jerked his cigarette at 
this object, saying, “Yeh! Comes an’ 


’ 


bellyaches. Tries t’grab Lanny’s wallet.; 


Yeh! Useda spend Lanny’s coin when 
Lan bell-hop Useda spend my coin. 
Yeh! Mamma died off. Yeh! Nice guy! 
Think y’sist pretty tough job? Looka that 
ol’ bum! Useda write Unc’ Hugh for coin 
t’ ej’cate us. Yeh. Five wives! Yeh! 
H’m?” 

“4 should think ib be ashamed to look 
at you,” said Myr 

“ Little Jady, * Mr. Smith said, rising 
superbly, * ‘these boys have been listenin’ 
to 

Alan dropped his hands from his bruised 
face to the disordered table covered with 
blue c harts and said, “‘Say another word to 
her an’ ru have the Kid kick you clear 
to 

“Don" t talk to him, Alan! Go away,” 
Myra told the man, “at once! I won't 
have this! I won't have it, I tell you!” 

“Lady,” said Mr. Smith, raising a hand 
toward the green enamel of the ceiling, 
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“the boys’ mamma in heaven hears me tell 
you thet —— 

“How dare you speak of their mother?” 
Myra cried. “How dare you? 

For a long time Mr. Smith considered 
her with a hand on his scarlet tie, and then 
his face, marked with faint red across one 
cheek, altered slowly into a degraded mask 
of Alan’s face and he drawled, “Hell! Well, 
a one-legged man needs a spitfire for a wife. 
I always liked ladies myself. So I’ll bid you 
good-by, and —— 

“ Ki d! ' ” 

The scarlet tie was hidden by the boy's 
scarlet waist and the whole mass of swaying 
flesh tumbled through the door. Myra 
shut her eyes and rocked on her shivering 
legs. She wanted the Kid to kill him. She 
wanted to see him ruined. Strange thuds 
and gaspings blew in from the sunlight. 
Her face chilled. Casimir might hurt him. 
There would be a scandalous trial. 

“Lanny, make him stop!” 

“It s all right, honey,”’ said Alan. 

“But —— 

“It’s all right, M-Myra.” 

Somebody yelled. There was a mon- 
strous splash. Myra lurched to the door 
and saw the Kid motionless and reflecting 
on the end of the little pier, with his fists on 
his hips and his gaze intent on the dis- 
turbed waters of the cove. After a con- 
templation, he turned and trotted back up 
the planks. Then he devoted a beam to 
Myra completely and observed, ‘‘Tough!”’ 

“Oh, Kid, did you drown him?” 

“Some,” said the Kid, whipping his chin 
across the bronze of his shoulder. He 
sighed briefly. Mr. Smith was wading 
ashore with his straw hat clutched over his 
heart. Some bathers were watching from 
a hundred yards away. The tall man 
tramped up the slope of sand to the rocky 
meadow and marched toward the brick of 
the station steadily. 

“**S all,”’ the Kid mused, curling his toes. 
Then he asked, “Train to Boston?” 

“At noon, dear.” 

“Yeh? Lan, much coin y’got?” 

“*Bout a hundred, son. Why?” 

“Gimme twenty,” said Casimir John, 
darting into the quiet room. Then he 
darted past Myra, whirled back to nuzzle 
her cheek and to say, “Y’ all right,” and 
sped down the beach. His wrapping began 
to unwrap and vibrated behind him as a 
scarlet pennant, and Myra was glad when 
he stopped to hitch the scarf over one arm. 
She sat down on the doorstep in a great 
vagueness and noted the shape of Mr. 
Smith entering the station, while she rubbed 
her ankle and wanted a drink of water. 

“If my fool Jap hadn’t got scared and 
phoned,” Alan muttered above her, ‘‘y-you 
wouldn’t have—have ——’’ He ended, 
“Well, mamma was a lady.” 

“Do show me your factory; I mean the 
plans,”’ said Myra. 

Alan lowered himself with a muddle of 
blue-and-white charts to the step beside 
her and Myra did up her hair. He spoke of 
stresses, whatever they were, and the in- 
stability of certain bricks. He waved a 
hand and displayed meaningless lines that 
were walls, lavatories and basements. He 
gravely babbled of the courtyard in which 
twenty trucks could be loaded at once. 

“How lovely,” said Myra, wishing his 
shoulder was a little closer. 

The bathers trickled from the beach back 
into the Ocean House and Myra thought 
very casually of her sister up in the hot 
bedreom, possibly hysterical. People 
strolled over the meadow toward the sta- 
tion, and she wondered whether Mr. Quirk 
had been wanting her to make out bills. 
Alan recited the scale of prices for steel 
beams and plaster. He put one arm around 
her waist and detailed the cost of cements. 
Myra cowered against his shoulder when 
the telephone rang inside the cottage and 
watched the omuiihanta’ local train take 
Mr. Smith away. Alan’s nose was much 
nicer than his father’s. The telephone went 
on ringing and she said, “I'd better answer.” 

“TI hate to bother you, honey.” 

“Don’t be so silly,” said Myra, and 
limped to the telephone on the table beside 
Alan’s pipe. She kissed the bowl of the 
pipe and looked with dread at the tele- 
phone. Perhaps Rosita had made herself 
ill with crying. Myra was conscious of not 
caring at all. It wearied her to think of 
explaining ees to Rosita, or botherin 
about her. e picked up the machine om 
tartly snapped, ‘‘ Yes 

“Miss Myra,” said ‘‘s telephone, in the 
voice of Nathan Preble, ‘I just have time 
to thank you for the twenty. The train’s 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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GIVE AS YOU WOULD RECEIVE 


-go to your plumber. for rifts 


of permanent usefulness 


Again Christmas and the gift problem. Again a 
maze of folderols, gewgaws and nicknacks to tempt 
the holiday shopper. Yet here is an opportunity to 
choose gifts of enduring usefulness—fo give as you 
would receive. 


On this page are four suggestions for gifts which 
would be welcomed in any home—four special 
Mueller-made faucets toserve the household every 
day in the year—and for years to come. 


Two of these suggestions are for the kitchen sink. 
They would be especially appreciated by any 
mother, wife or sister. The other two are for the 


bathroom—useful to every member of the house- 
hold. Allare inexpensive. All are Mueller faucets 
—famous for their trouble-free service; notable for 
their superior design and construction. 

Possibly it has never occurred to you to go to 
your plumber for Christmas presents. Yet the 
wares he offers are of basic usefulness—permanent 
conveniences that will project your holiday greet- 
ings into the daily life of the recipient. Cail on your 
plumber. Select one or more of these modern 
Mueller faucets. Your plumber can install the fau- 
cets easily—quickly—the expense is nominal, Do 
your Christmas shopping wisely, this year. 


MUELLER COMPANY, DECATUR, ILL... - NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 


MUELLE 


Faucets Without a Fault 


f " 
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Mueller’s combination lavatory fau- Mueller’s combination bath faucet 
cet with china soap dish. Enables with shower spray permanently at- 
you to wash in clear running water— tached. Tempers the water to suit— 
tempered to suit. Fits any lavatory. for bath or shampoo. Fits any bath- 


tub. A practical gift for entire family. 


Soap Dish $2.00 Faucet $7.50 $8.25 
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Mueller’s combination swinging Mueller's combination sink faucet 
spout sink faucet with spray at- with swinging spout and china soap 
tached. Fine for rinsing dishes, wash- dish. Tempers the water to suit. 
ing vegetables, cleaning sink, etc. Spout swings to right or left 
Saves hands. Lightens kitchen work. 
$12.00 $10.00 
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Continued from Page 118 
comin’ in right now. Mamma’s brether’s a 
judge in Dorchester, se we'll have it all 
legal, and I want to say I’m goin’ to be 
steady an’ responsible. Good-by. The 
train's comin’ in.” 

Myra blinked at the machine and then 
went back to the dourway. She said idly, 
“One of the bell hops saying good-by. 
Called home to Boston or something. Go 
on about the factory.”” And she watched 
the Boston train pull out Nathan Preble’s 
remarks confused her a little, but Alan now 
spoke emphatically of defects in plumbing 
and the advantages of copper wire. He 
tucked her head against his cheek and 
Casimir John came lazily swimming from 
the beach before the stupid shingles of the 
(leean House 

“1'll really have to ask the Kid what to 
do with Rosita.” 


“He can fix anything, * said Alan. 


THE SATURDAY 


The Kid climbed out of the water on the 
end of the pier and remotely inspected them. 
He seemed to think they were well enough, 
so he slithered down into the motorboat 
and began to hammer its engine with some- 
thing slowly. Myra was charmed by the 
sound, as it contrasted charmingly with 
Alan’s monologue on the uses of flagging in 
cellars and courtyards. The smallest page 
of the Ocean House came up the curve of 
beach and made a nice little point of mov- 
ing gray on the bright sand. After a time 
he pranced before Nise with round eyes 
and a letter. 

“For me, Johnny?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Here's a dollar, son,” said Alan. ‘Get 
to glory out of here!” 

asimir stood up in the launch to watch 
the small boy race, and then sat down 
again. Myra sighed at Rosita’s script on 
the envelope and thought it the poorest 


EVENING POST 


taste to have addressed the letter to ‘‘ Mrs. 
A. Smith,’’ but she opened it and rested her 
cheek on Alan’s shoulder to read com- 
fortably: 


“All right, but I think you might have 
told me; and it strikes me pretty mean 
just sending that fellow with the money; 
but Nate and me will be just as happy as 
his folks will let us and glad to see you when 
you come to Boston. Rose.” 


“Lan,” said Myra, “I think Rose has 
run off with a bell hop!”’ 

“That's fine,”” Alan answered, “‘if he’s a 
good bell hop. They’re pretty tough kids 
sometimes. Don’t ery!” 

“Tt’s rather sudden. I promised mother 
to take care of her, and ——~” 

“Well, you did, honey. And now it’s her 
business. Where you goin’?”’ 

j % think I’d better speak to Casimir 
ohn.” 


December 6, 1924 


“Don’t be long,” said Alan; ‘time for 
lunch.” 

Myra walked slowly down the pier and 
noted that Casimir was busy with the 
engine, rubbing one palm on a _ wheel 
steadily so that his whole arm twinkled in 
the sun. 

She asked respectfully, “‘Did you see 
Rose and Nate off, darling?’’ 

“Yeh,” said Casimir, blowing smoke 
through his nose. 

a can they get married in Boston?” 

“Veh.” 

“And do you think Nathan will be a 
good husband?” 

“Yeh,” said the Kid, beaming; ‘good 
*nough.”’ 

“Very well,’’ Myra said meekly; “ 
can I stay to lunch?” 

“Yeh,” the Kid said, grinning. ‘‘ What 
I do all this for, h’m?”’ and went on polish- 
ing the engine. 


and 


HERRIOT: THE FRENCHMAN FOR THE MINUTE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


addressed his old opponent, Poincaré, as 
‘Monsieur the Prime Minister.” 

in appearance, Herriot as Prime Minister 
is a distinct shock to the Latin mind, al- 
though he fits very well to the American 
idea, {f one forgets that Charles Evans 
Hughes occupies the similar position in the 
United States. Herriot completely upsets 
all French notions of what a Prime Minister 
should look like, and always has looked 
liked. In the firat place he has no beard 
not a trace, Then he is far too young. He 
ia only fifty-two. Likewise he is too quick 
and active. There is nothing grave or suffi- 
ciently dignified about him. He smokes 
long cigars and pipes, andi he has an aggres- 
sive, almoat hail-fellow manner that is en- 
tirely in contrast to the solemn, frock- 
coated, gloved and bearded disguise of 
stateamen who have previously received 
callers, seated at the desk of Talleyrand in 
the Quai d'Orsay. 

When Herriot visits the Palais Bourbon 
to have a tilt with the deputies he breezes 
through the Hall of Lost Steps, as the lobby 
is known, quite as buoyantly as some of the 
lads of the lower asserm>lage on Capitol 
Hill 

Although Herriot seems to have a truly 
American conception of business, speed and 
organization, and is a pluralist in that he 
always has several important jobs at the 
same time, he is like his Latin fellow states- 
men in that he takes no interest in sport. 
He has the true Latin culture and instinctive 
taste for literature; his diversions are col- 
lecting old books and playing the piano, His 
friends now fear that he is working himself 
to death 

It is evident that he has the constitution 
of an army mule, but at the same time he 
has a weak heart. But he refuses to listen 
to advice, declines to visit doctors, and 
plunges ahead 


The Versatility of Genius 


Edmond Rostand once called the present 
Prime Minister “Herriot the Realizator.” 
This was when Herriot was in his early 
twenties and had given the first striking 
proof that he was not just an ordinary 
young man. He was then doing his com- 
pulsory military service and was enrolled in 
the famous tron Division then on duty on 
the Lorraine frontier. The Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences opened a liter- 
ary competition, on the thrilling theme of 
The Philosophy of the Judaic School of 
Alexandria. This news somehow filtered 
through to the unimportant unit of the 
French Army known as Private Herriot of 
the Infantry. The thought that trying for 
this prize would be a contrast to military 
duties so thrilled him that he obtained leave 
to visit the Faculty of Letters in the near-by 
town of Nancy in order to stock up on 
books. Thereafter he combined his army 
drill with digging deep into Greek and 
Hebrew. In order to have more time for 
the literary composition he became such a 
good soldier that a friendly officer lightened 
this pert of his jch by making him an or- 
derly. Se young Herriot, after shining the 
buttons and boots of his officer, was able to 
write his thesis—which he entitled Philon 
the Jew-—-in the barracks, rather than on 
the maneuver ground. He won the prize. 
This so impressed the Faculty of Letters at 
Nancy that a teaching job was arranged for 
him on leaving the army. He then wrote a 
second book, called Madame Récamier and 


Her Friends, which became widely circulated 
in France and won a prize from the French 
Academy. 

But the greatest realization of Herriot, 
before he aspired to national leadership, was 
making. Lyons one of the great industrial 
centers of Europe. In England they say of 
Manchester that what Manchester thinks 
today, London does tomorrow. The same 
may now be said of Lyons with regard to 
Paris. From the viewpoint of both politics 
and ecenomics Lyons is now the Manches- 
ter of France, and it is Herriot who has 
made it so. Aside from giving it the sound- 
est financial status of any city in the coun- 
try he has embellished it as never before. 
Among the few items he has given the city 
are fifteen groups of intermediate schools, 
three primary schools, a girls’ school of 
domestic science, a conservatory of music, a 
boys’ boarding school to accommodate 
twelve hundred students, a new town hall, 
a morgue, a cattle market, a crematorium, 
a slaughterhouse covering sixty acres, four 
magnificent bridges over the Rhone and the 
Sadne, a technical school for girls, a school 
for traveling salesmen, a modern agricul- 
tural college, a superb athletic stadium 
seating forty thousand, a new hospital of 
twelve hundred beds, and the magnificent 
Palace of Industry, still under construction, 
that is to be the permanent home of the 
great Lyons Fair. 

The realization of the Lyons Fair was the 
war work of Herriot. It was an industrial 
battle, successfully waged, to oust the pre- 
war Leipsic Fair from its leading position as 
the great annual trade show of Europe. My 
first meeting with Herriot was in 1916, at 
the initial opening of his new institution, 
when he corralled all the American news- 
paper correspondents then in Paris, just to 
show them how France, and particularly his 
city of Lyons, looked after business inter- 
ests even in that dark hour of war. He was 
at the railway station when the correspond- 
ents arrived, escorted us to automobiles, 
shaking hands and talking with everyone 
and leading the way through a round of 
visits, luncheons, dinners, and speeches 
that were impressive, even though a be- 
wildering change from covering the western 
battle front. 

The fair is now such a come-to-stay insti- 
tution and has so enriched the city that 
there is small wonder that when Herriot 
became Premier the entire city begged him 
to retain the functions of mayor. Thus he 
still gives part time to Lyons, spending two 
nights every week in the train, commuting 


between Lyons and Paris. Saturday, Sun- 
day and Monday are the days he gener- 
ally gives up for the city’s work, leaving 
it for the balance of the week in the 
hands of a devoted secretary. On arriving 
from Paris, Herriot goes direct from the 
train to the City Hall and passes the morn- 
ing there. In the afternoon in company 
with the city architect he visits the many 
works under construction. At night there is 
usually a banquet or public meeting. On 
Sunday there are always several public as- 
semblies, either political or social. On 
Monday he remains at the City Hall, re- 
ceiving visitors and delegations until seven 
in the evening then after taking an hour off 
for dinner, he presides over the meeting of 
the municipal council. This lasts until 
eleven o'clock, and he then rushes to the 
station to catch his train for Paris—to en- 
joy the diversions of cabinet councils, - 
ing the radical party lined up to the mark, 
humoring and controlling Parliament, re- 
vising the entire budget and entertaining 
and instructing both public and politicians 
with an interminable succession of speeches 
and articies. In fact he has put a spirit 
approaching jazz into the classic protocol 
of French politics. 

Apropos of the budget; when his Minis- 
ter of Finance recently brought him the 
estimates for the current year, showing a 
deficit of three billion francs, Herriot im- 
mediately constituted himself the entire ax 
committee, personally went over the budg- 
ets of each of his ministers, and chopped 
off a total of two billions in a few days. He 
said: 

““My government is pledged to abolish 
the special and extraordinary fiscal meas- 
ures of Poincaré, so it is up to me to balance 
the budget without these aids.” 

The saying that “time is money” is out 
of date, arvlet declared in reply to a ques- 
tion as to where he finds the time for his 
many and varied tasks. He said, “If time 
were money I would buy it from the idle. 
I would procure it where it is cheap and sell 
it where it is dear. An impossible operation. 
The modern maxim should be ‘time is 
time.’"” 

In many ways the present chief of the 
French Government adheres to an idea that 
is said to be peculiarly Latin—namely, 
that rules are often made to be broken. 
Herriot himself thus expresses it: ‘‘There 
was a time when I waited for permission to 
do things. Now, I admit, I sometimes wait 
only for things to be forbidden.”’ In follow- 
ing this precept during the war Herriot 


























raised a howl that was heard over France on 

_account of an incident he created at Lyons. 
One day he became indignant at the man- 
ner in which employers were exploiting 
female labor, so he decided to give the 
women workers of his city orders for mak- 
ing military uniforms in their own homes. 
He at once came up against army red tape 
and all sorts of official objections. His re- 
ply was, “I undertake this work in my own 
name, and will take my chances on dispos- 
ing of my supplies to the army.” 

In the same fashion, when wine became 
scarce in the Lyons district, Herriot took 
out a personal license as a wine merchant, 
and thus obtained on his own account what 
the municipality could not secure. Again, 
when coal was scarce during the war, 
Herriot one day while fishing discovered a 
small piece of lignite in a pool at the edge of 
the river. He made inquiries and discov- 
ered a large lignite field close to his city. 
He at once went into the exploitation of 
lignite and signed a contract with the 
proprietors of the land to deliver their sup- 
ply to the city. 


The Grip of the Bureaucrats 


Herriot, despite his ability to do things 
for others, and his agility and speed in do- 
ing things, remains a poor man—perhaps 
the poorest Premier that France has ever 
had. His present job is ruining him, his 
friends declare. His salary as Prime Minis- 
ter is approximately three thousand dollars 
per year—the same as the other ministers 
and of this, one thousand dollars is set aside 
for the maintenance of his automobile. Be- 
fore taking his present office he never owned 
evening clothes, top hat or patent-leather 
shoes. In Lyons, especially during the 
war, the ane could be as rough-and- 
ready as he pleased. When he reached the 
Quai d’Orsay, however, he had to buy a 
complete new wardrobe for formal wear; 
the Prime Minister must dress up on occa- 
sions, no matter whether his government be 
that of the masses or of the classes. 

The coming months will undoubtedly 
show whether Herriot himself is as big as 
the reform program he has launched. Al- 
though Herriot and Ramsay MacDonald 
swung into power almost arm in arm, events 


have already proved that Herriot is the’ 


materialist rather than the idealist of the 
pair. But, as was the case with Ramsay 
MacDonald, it is not foreign policy but 
home troubles that now beset Herriot. The 
little departmental fonctionnaires are per- 
mitted to hold such a death grip on the 
internal situation of France that the Pre- 
mier may need to prove that there are steel 
fingers inside his velvet glove, in order to 
win forthcoming bouts. Herriot professes 
to take Colbert, the great minister of 
Louis XIV, as his model. When asked if he 
did not need a king such as Colbert had, to 
give him backing, he replied, ‘“‘ But my king 
is the French public. This public I love, 
and to this public I belong. In this public 
I believe. From this public alone will come 
our renaissance. The public is the most 
magnificent of landscapes. The problem of 
the statesman is to interpret it.’ 

The public now gives full support to its 
statesman of the minute. In the public eye 
Herriot is now a sympathetic figure, whose 
minute of power may be extended even 
unto the hour, while he is at least given his 
chance at the great and difficult problem of 
European reconstruction. 
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ALL STEEL VAULT IN THE ROBERT MORRIS, FINANCIER OF 
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Motor Car Bodies Entirely of Steel 


TEEL is universally recognized as the symbol of strength and 
safety. The all steel body gives you this protection and 
other big advantages. 


1. BEAUTY —Steel permits of beautiful 4. STRENGTH—Steel permits of unit 
designs and only an all steel body construction with none of the weak- 
takes a permanent, high-temper- nesses of wooden joints. 
ature, baked-enamel finish. 

2. VISION—Steel eliminates wooden 
corner posts that hide a complete 
cat two seconds away. 

3. SAFETY —Steel withstands shocks that 6. ENDURANCE ~—Steel will not warp 
would destroy wooden coachwork. and is unaffected by weather. 


























5, ECONOMY - Steel saves weight —cuts 
repair costs+-insures long life and 
savings in gasoline and tires. 


In this wonderful Age of Steel, one of the greatest developments is the 
motor car body of steel—already used by manufacturers of some of the 
world’s finest motor cars. 


Epwarp G. Bupp MANUFACTURING ComMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


IBUDDGX. 


ALL*STEEL 


MOTOR CAR BODIES 
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RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Dept. 1712 (Address office nearest you) 


Please send a Christmas booklet on Radiolas to 


Name 
Street 
City 


State 


R.F.D. 














Want a Radiola this 
Christmas? 
Agentle hint does won- 
ders. Send us the name 
of the relative who 
doesn’t know what to 
get you and we'll mail 
to him—or her—a book 
about all the Radiolas 
trom $35 to $425. It 
may help. Or send for 
the booklet yourself for 
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Christmas ideas. 





Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices: 
10 So. La Salle Street 
Chicago 


233 Broadway 
New York 
28 Geary Street 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiolas manufactured and distributed in Canada by 
the Canadian General Electric Company, Toronto, and 
the Westinghouse Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 
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_with a Radiola 
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t A Radiola stretches away through the % 
@ narrow walls of the city apartment. It 
} makes a new world of the old farm wn Paiiota Super-VII 
i kitchen. It reaches out and out, and a acly mahogany caine 
{ brings home the fun! poe oe 
| There’ll be Christmas carols on Christmas 
| morning. There’ll be music and laughter 
| and lectures and sports —day after day — 

week after week. The new generation Radiola Super-Heterodyne 
| will grow up with a bigger world to live connection. “ee 
] The older generation will get new joy Ceatly gon & coate 
q out of life. Everybody wants a Radiola! trons UV.-109, ond 
| Roce eonplee oe 






cept batteries. . $269 








"There's a Radiola . for every purse” 


Radiola X 


The Regenoflex circuit ina 
rich m: aacaeebinn that 
encloses its own loud- 
speaker. Entirely complete 
except batteries and an- 
te a.. . . ‘ . 

Radiola Regenoflex — $245 
(Shown in illustration.) Remarkable 
for its tone quality! Selective and non- 
radiating. With compartments to 
hold all the batteries. With four 
Radiotrons WD-11, and Radiola 
Loudspeaker. . . $191 








Radiola IL-A 
Gets big distance on the loud- 
speaker! With four Radiotrons 
WD-11, with Brandes Head- 
set, and Radiola Loudspeaker. 
Clear-toned —compact — 
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Y 
; th Every Radiola is simple to operate. Uses 
& only dry batteries. Needs no technical 


knowledge. Needs no fussing and no fixing 
Is a beautiful piece of mechanism, and a 
fine piece of furniture. 


Radiola “ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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>VERY well informed woman knows that DAIRYLEA EVAPO- 
_ RATED MILK IS GUARANTEED by the 70,000 farmers who pro- 
duce it. But what the Dairylea Guarantee means is of even greater 
interest to the thinking housewife. 


DAIRYLEA EVAPORATED MILK is produced by the larg- 
est farmer organization in the world—the members of 
which own over a million cows and nearly nine million 
acres of farm lands, with scores of sanitary dairies. 


*) Every possible precaution is exercised in the protec- 
« tion of DAIRYLEA purity and quality. Veterinarians 
are on constant duty, guarding the health of these million 
cows—thereby protecting the purity of DAIRYLEA even 
before it is produced. Trained sanitation experts frequently 
and regularly conduct rigid inspections of all dairies and 
farmer members’ equipment. 


»% As a result—DAIRYLEA EVAPORATED MILK not only 
.) fulfills the U.S. Government’s requirements for purity, 
excellence and nutritional content—but actually SURPASSES 
THEM! For as you know, DAIRYLEA is aricher and creamier 
milk—it contains more milk 
solids and butter fats than the 
Nation’s Milk Law requires! 


Ask your grocer for 
DAIRYLEA 


and convince yourself 


/ 


DAIRY MEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASS’N 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


! f HY i 


Back of Every Can of Dairylea 
is the combined guarantee of 70000 
Farmers owning a million cows--- 


December 6, 1924 
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Nevertheless, they had been a bargain; he 
could sell them for a handsome profit when- 
ever he liked. Would the amateur of to- 
morrow have to pay through the nose, then, 
for a wrought-iron gas fixture? 

He iaughed a littie at the fantastic idea 
and looked at his watch. It was already 
three in the morning. He yawned, re- 
solved to smoke a final cigarette and then 
goto bed. But even while he was admiring 
his inlaid panel and his candlesticks, the 
cigarette slipped from his fingers, and he 
went to sleep in his chair, a whimsical smilie 
on his lips, dreaming of the distant future 
when America should be an ancient coun- 
try in its own right. 


It was the year of our Lord 2424, but it 
didn’t occur to Grosvenor that this fact was 
in any way remarkable. Why should it be? 
Was it remarkable that the month was 
August or that the day was Wednesday? 

o be sure, his surroundings struck him 
as quaintly unusual; but for this there was 
a different reason. It wasn’t a question of 
the date, but of the place. He was a noted 
connoisseur and collector—a specialist in 
what was known as the Flivver period of 
medieval America—and he was now tread- 
ing, for the first time, the hallowed soil of 
Jonesboro, Connecticut. Hallowed? Well, 
just as you please; but for at least a couple 
of centuries people had called Rome the 
Jonesboro of Italy and Athens the Jones- 
boro of Greece. 

And yet in spite of himself his mood was 
not entirely academic. In vain, during the 
air voyage from London, he had assured 
himself that he was coming merely to visit 
a historic town, to pay his tribute to Depét 
Square and the Jonesboro Cathedral, and 
perhaps to buy a few items for his collec- 
tion. But in his heart he knew that there 
had been another motive; it had seasoned 
his journey; it had thrilled him as he dis- 
embarked at the landing station; and it 
still blurred his horizon at this very mo- 
ment, while he stood staring at the window 
of an antique +4" Incidentally, he had 
been staring at it for perhaps ten minutes, 
while a steady stream of excursionists 
passed behind him. 

One of them said cynically, “ Well, so far 
I haven’t seen anything that we couldn’t 
beat right at home in Sweden!” 

At length he turned to walk away; but 
on the instant, and before he had taken a 
single stride, he found himself face to face 
with the girl of his visionings. And al- 
though he loved her, she was the last person 
he had wanted to meet on this particular 
expedition. 

It rather compromised him. 

“Why—why, Eleanor!” he stammered 
awkwardly. 

She was even lovelier than he had re- 
membered her—and they had parted hardly 
a fortnight ago. In the depth of her eyes, 
the soft and sturdy molding of her chin, the 
wealth of her black hair, the sweetness of 
her lips, the shadowed rose of her com- 
plexion—in all these details she surpassed 
the most extravagant of his reveries and 
made him catch his breath. But hang it 
all! She was interfering with his judgment 
again! She was smiling at him, but her ex- 
pression was enigmatic. 

“Why, Mr. Grosvenor! When did you get 
here?”’ 

With an effort he recovered his poise. 

“Why I just came in from London on the 
eleven o'clock local. Beastly crossing too. 
Three mortal hours. . . . I3 your father 
well?” tN 

Her eyes clouded slightly. 

“Yes—and no. Of course he isn’t exactly 
getting any younger. . . . But what ever 
brought you to Jonesboro? I thought that 
sight-seeing was your pet bugaboo,” 

Grosvenor was recessive. 

“T never said that, did I? All I said was 
that I’d hate to live in the middle of a 
circus.” 

Still smiling faintly, she adjusted the 
gold buckle which fastened her robe. 

“Well, who wouldn’t? But does every- 
one in Rome have to live in the middle of 
the Forum? Jonesboro’s overrun with 
tourists naturally. And this summer it’s 
worse than ever on account of the new ex- 
cavations—the medieval Fire House, you 
know, and Masonic Hall.”” Here she had 
to move aside for a poe conducted 
party, hot on the trail. “But daddy and I 
ive in the residence section; we never see 
the trippers unless we come downtown. 


Ugh! Hop Sing’s Hong-Kong and Housa- 
tonic Tours! Bagalovitch’s Czecho-Con- 
necticut Tours! Ilbrahim’s Turko-Travels! 
Oh, they’re a nuisance! But after all, 
haven’t they come to see something beau- 
tiful? And do you expect me to be ashamed 
because my family’s lived for seven hun- 
dred years in one of the most famous places 
. the universe? Well I’m not! I’m proud 
of it!” 

“You always did misunderstand me,” 
said Grosvenor, downcast. “It wasn’t just 
that Jonesboro is a byword, like Mecca or 

hasa; there was something else. I mean, 
I certainly would hate to live in a tourist 
center; but apart from that, I’ve got my 
own homes; and ordinarily a woman goes 
where the man lives, and not rr. 

“Oh, don’t!” said Eleanor imploringly, 
and there was 2 nervous silence. “‘ You— 
you were looking in the window, weren’t 
you? Did you see anything special?” 

His laugh was explosive. 

“Yes, fake antiques.” 

She raised her eyebrows. 

“Really? Why this is one of the shops I 
always loved to look into. Of course I don’t 
know the first thing about it, but ——’”’ 

“Oh, I don’t mean to say some of the 
stuff isn’t genuine; but, for example, look 
at that réveil-matin.” 

“Look at what?” 

“It’s that fat little clock in a metal case. 
The ancients called it an alarm clock. The 
could set it to ring at any hour they liked. 
ba _" 

Eleanor was bewildered. 

“But what was there alarming about it? 
ve Oa did they want to be alarmed 
or: 

“Well, most of the authorities say it was 

a children’s toy; but both Polykranas and 
Stavoropolo think it was a boudoir orna- 
ment. It was to warn the hostess a few 
minutes before her dinner guests arrived. 
Anyway, this one’s only a crude copy of a 
twentieth-century McGrath and Ginsburg, 
or maybe a late Waterbury. Look at the 
feet! Why they’re practically pointed! 
And the case isn’t nickel at all; it’s nothing 
but platinum. And yet they’ve got the 
consummate gall to ask seven hundred for 
it. Why, it isn’t worth two hundred and 
fifty!” 

She sighed wistfully. 

*Tt niust be wonderful to know all about 
these things. But please don’t tell me that 
that darling planche a savonner isn’t real! I 
just couldn’t bear it. I’ve begged daddy on 
my bended knees to buy it for me, but it’s 
too expensive. Fifteen hundred dollars! 
But isn’t it adorable?”’ 

“H’m!” said Grosvenor. “Not bad at 
all. Yes, that’s probably an authentic 
planche a savonner. The medieval name for 
it was washboard. Yes, I should say it was 
about 1900 or 1950. The zince’s in fair con- 
dition, too, and it’s got the corrugated soap 
rack. Yes, it’s a g piece.” And he flat- 
tened himself to allow a party of Poles to 
continue their march. 

Miss Heath beamed with pleasure at her 
own artistic discrimination, but Grosvenor 
was meditative. From the beginning, of 
course, he had known that her father had 
only a modest fortune, but it distressed him 
afresh to realize that a washboard was be- 
yond his means. Poor Eleanor! Why Gros- 
venor himself had no less than six of them, 
toe say nothing of one perfect three-piece set, 
with tub and wringer intact. And he con- 
sidered them not only as drawing-room 
decorations but also as gilt-edged ‘invest- 
ments. 

“But what’s that thing next to it?’ she 
asked. “That silvery thing that looks like 
an old lap organ.” 

“Oh, that’s another fake,” said Gros- 
venor indulgently. “It’s a cash register. 
It’s what the grocerymen anc butchery- 
men used to count on, just the way the 
Chinese used an abacus and the Indians 
used a knotted string. But this is a modern 
reproduction; about 2050, I shculd think. 
You ought to get Stavoropolo’s book on 
cash isters and adding machines. It 
reads like a novel. I’ve got a beautiful 
specimen myself; picked it up in Cairo for 
four thousand dollars. It’s an absolutely 
verified Dayton, about 1915, and ———”’ 

Here he broke off abruptly. He hadn’t 
meant to boast; he had merely forgotten 
that she was poor. But in the next second 
he forgot her entirely, for in turning away 
from the cash register he caught sight of 
something across the street. It was in the 
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THE OBOLENSKY PENNON 


(Continued from Page 9) 


window of another antique shop—a smaller 
vo but with a suggestion of severe 
exclusiveness. 

. Holy, cat!”” exclaimed Grosvenor. 
“Come!” 

And he dashed across the street. When 
she reached his side he was busy with a 
microscope and the proprietor was fluent. 

“Yes, sir,” the proprietor was saying, 
“it’s the original Obolensky Pennon, and 
there isn’t a single flaw in the pedigree. 
I’ve got all the documents and they go with 
it. It was acquired by Sergei Obolensky, 
about 2160 or 2170, and his executors sold 
it to the Louvre for forty thousand dollars. 
In 2295 at the Louvre oe it brought ninety 
thousand. Aoki bought it, and when he 
died in 2337 his widow sold it to Higgins for 
a hundred and ten. Higgins all it to 
Czartoryski for a hundred and seventy, 
and at the Czartoryski sale in 2403 it 
brought an even two hundred thousand. 
Houlahan bought it; and I got it from him 
for exactly two hundred and twenty-five, 
and you can have it for two hundred and 
fifty—and cheap at that.” 

Grosvenor, without a word, gestured to 
Miss Heath to come closer. What she saw 
was a faded yellow pennant of curious tex- 
ture, bearing an inscription so nearly obliter- 
ated that jt conveyed no meaning whatso- 
ever to her. It read: 

“XCSE .Y DST.” 

But when she touched it Miss Heath 
trembled with excitement. 

“Why—why it’s felt!”’ she gasped. 

“Yes, madam,” said the dealer, “and 
one of the sixteen known examples of the 
lost art of felt making. Why, do you know 
what the British Museum for the 
Rothschild D‘ép, or Derby? Sixty thou- 
sand pounds!” 

Miss Heath was alternately pale and 
flushed. She touched once more the luscious 
surface of the Pennon. Felt! 

“It’s worth the price, all right,” said 
Grosvenor, with a sigh; “but let’s look at 
something else. Hello! By Jove, is that a 
genuine mustache cup, or only a shaving 
mug?” 

“Tt’s a mustache cup,” said the dealer. 

Miss Heath, tearing herself away from 
the Obolensky Pennon, meet again. 

“Oh, it’s—it’s—oh, did you ever see such 
a perfect ? I'd ~~ oy, very soul to 
have that! How much is it?” 

“Six hundred dollars,”’ said the dealer. 
“But please notice that it has the gilt loco- 
motive and the full legend—Birthday 
Greetings to Dear Papa.” 

Miss Heath sighed regretfully. 

“I’m afraid it’s too expensive. But— 
oh, I just love it!” 

Grosvenor looked at her and sighed even 
more profoundly. 

“That isn’t a bad paper cutter, though,” 
he said. ‘‘ What are you asking for it?”’ 

“Only three hundred and fifty, sir, and 
it’s a genuine nineteenth-century souvenir 
of Niagara Falls. Solid celluloid, sir; the 
female figure carved on the p~ignée repre- 
sents the Maid of the Mist, who was the 

atron saint of the Falls, wrapped in a 
anderole. And you'll observe that just 
below the efflorescence is the original peep- 
hole, with view of the Falls. At three hun- 
dred and fifty I actually lose money on it, 
but I’d like to see you have it.” 

“T’ll take it,’ said Grosvenor curtly. 
“Please wrap it up.” 

“And this porte-cure-dents, sir? I guar- 
antee it. It was dug up in Kennebec 
County, Maine, four years ago. The classi- 
cal term, as of course you know, was ‘tooth- 

ick holder.’ Are you familiar with the 
amcus Chicago Mail-Order Catalogue of 
1918 ‘n the National Museum, sir?” 

“1 ought to be,” said Grosvenor with a 
dry laugh. “I paid thirty-six hundred dol- 
lars for the photographie facsimile of it. 
And how could a collector get along without 
it? It’s his Bible.” 

“Quite right, sir. Well, in the Catalogue 
you'll find this item described in the most 
intimate detail: ‘Nifty toothpick holder in 
heavy Hohenzollern silver; cunning little 
chick in appealing attitude, with open beak, 
and feet resting on life-size wishbone, of 
which the biggest end supports frosted 
silverino receptacle which contains approx- 
imately eighty-four toothpicks, or one 
week’s supply for an average family of four. 
Chick and wishbone are strikingly true to 
nature; chick is one and fifteen-seventeenth 
inches tall. Holder is elegantly engraved 
with dainty wreath of forget-me-nots and 






motto: Help Yourself!’ I'd let it go for two 
hundred.” 

“All right,” said Grosvenor shortly 
“T'll take it, But that’s all for now. I may 
come back later.” 

He had suddenly become apprehensive. 
He wondered if Eleanor thought that in 
buying those two knickknacks he had de- 
liberately made a grand gesture to flaunt 
his wealth. As a matter of fact, he had 
bought them because he wanted them, and 
because the prices were reasonable. And 
he had wanted the Obolensky Pennon, 
too; but in the last few months he had 
spent far too much money, and it was a 
question whether he ought to sink another 
quarter of a million so soon. 

On the sidewalk she looked at him with 
starry eyes. 

“Wasn't it absolutely gorgeous?” she 
said, subdued. ‘And I touched it! I don’t 
suppose I'll ever have a chance like that 
— as long as I live! To touch a piece of 
felt! And that mustache cup! Why I’d 
arrange a whole room around it! Well, I’ve 
got to thank you for a wonderful experi- 
ence—and I do.” 

_ He surveyed her outstretched hand and 
side-stepped a delegation of Rumanians 
who were are after their guide. 

* ——" She smiled. “Why, I'm 
saying good-by.” 

It was only a fortnight ago that they had 
arted forever. That was in Australia. She 
ad refused to marry him unless he con- 

sented to live in Jonesboro, and although 
he had never seen Jonesboro, he had balked 
at the mere idea. 

“But when you're so crazy about col- 
lecting antiques,” she had said, perplexed, 
“and when Jonesboro’s one of the show 
places of the whole world ——” 

“But, my dear child,” Grosvenor had 
retorted, “even if I were crazy about catch- 
ing trout, would I want to live in an 
aquarium?”’ 

She had been very obstinate. ; 

_ “But daddy's petting old, and he’s lived 
in Jonesboro all his life, and so did all his 
ancestors, and he wouldn’t be happy any- 
where else. And I couldn't leave daddy, 
ever! So ——” 

So that after several racking interviews 
they had parted forever. Then Grosvenor, 
after a few days of torture, had flown to 
Jonesboro to—well, to see Jonesboro. 

“Oh, look here,” he said lamely. “It's 
no fun going around alone—I mean, I’ve 
got a guidebook, of course, but if vou could 
spare the time—oh, I know it must be a 
terrible bore for you; you must be abso- 
lutely swamped with people inflicting 
themselves on you, but ——~”’ 

She frowned, and he knew what she was 
thinking. She thought that his lest sen- 
tence contained another adverse criticiam 
of Jonesboro as a place of residence. She 
was remembering that unlucky word of his, 
“circus.” 

And he had meant only to be polite 
and erage: 

“I'd disappoint you,” she said tardily, 
“because, really, I don’t know anything 
about the historic monuments at ail.” 

“Oh, please!” he said. “Be charitable. 
And won't you have lunch with me first? 
Please.” 

She wavered. 

“ Wh ain ” 





From his pocket Grosvenor brought out 
a small gold box filled with capsules. 

“Sorry,” he said, “but I’m afraid I can’t 
offer you very much variety. They’re alli 
Series F, Division 6, Variations 5 to 34.” 

“Oh, but I like French cooking!"’ she 
said. ‘Let me see, if I could have hors 
d'oeuvres, filet de sole Marguéry, a lamb chop 
with pomme souffiées—that’s all in F 6, 
isn’t it?” 

“Right-o! Go on.” And he stepped 
into the nearest doorway to avoid a person- 
ally conducted party of Arabs. One of 
them was saying, ‘Gosh! We got a bigger 
oasis than this right to home. Ayop! 
Right in Djileh.” 

Miss Heath went on: “Why, a green 
salad, and then coffee.” 

“No dessert?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“The nearest I can come to it,’ said 
Grosvenor, after consulting his table of 
menus, “is F 6-32. Only you'll have to 
take Roquefort cheese with it. Is that all 
right?” 

“Oh, certainly. And thank you very 
much.” (Continued on Page 123) 
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Only $130 more than an open car 

—The New Marmon Brougham-Coupe, a 

smartly proportioned four-door car for 
five passengers, $3295 


The New Marmon Five-Passenger 
Sedan de luxe, $3775 





The New Marmon Seven-Passenger 
Sedan de luxe, $3850 






The New Marmon Roadster, $3165 











The New Marmon Phaeton, 
for five passengers, $3165 


The New Marmon Touring Car, 
for seven passengers, $3165 
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Only $130 more than an open car—The New 
Marmon Sedan, a full-sized, four-door Sedan, for five 
passengers, abounding in luxurious detail, $3295 








The New Marmon 
Coupe de luxe, $3455 


aarever your motoring habits and 
inclinations may be, there is one particular 
model of the New Marmon that completely 
meets your personal requirements. Upon 
the inherent goodness of the Marmon chassis, 
the greatest custom tailors of motordom have 
lavished unstinted charm and beauty in ten 
different body styles. (In one of these New 
Marmons you will find a pleasant and prac- 


The New Marmon 
Five-Passenger Sedan- 
Limousine de luxe, 
$3900 


tical realization of your fondest motoring as- 
pirations. Q And, regardless of which model 


you choose, time will prove that... “It’s a 
Great Automobile!” (QA cars equipped 
with full-size balloon tires... All prices 


f. o. b. Indianapolis. Government tax extra. 











NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 
Established 1851 ~- Indianapolis, Indiana 






The New Marmon Seven-Passenger 
Sedan-Limousine de luxe, $3975 
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(Continued from Page 125) 

Miss Heath swallowed a capsule. Gros- 
venor swallowed a capsule. He returned 
the box to his pocket. They had lunched 
together. 

“Now then,” said Grosvenor persua- 
sively, “lead on.” 

She directed him into a narrow street, 
lined with strange crumbling structures 
dating from the twenty-first and twenty- 
second centuries; near the end of the third 
block she stopped unexpectedly. 

“Shut your eyes tight! ” she said. “ And 
take my arm. We're going to turn left. 
Don’t look until I tell you to. I want this 
to be a surprise. . . . Here we are! 
Look! Depét Square—and full of those 
darned Persian tourists, as usual. But now 
what have you got to say about my Jones- 
boro?”’ 

Grosvenor’s jaw dropped. He had, of 
course, examined countless photographs 
and paintings and engravings of this cele- 
brated spot; but even so, he wasn’t braced 
for the utter magnificence which burst upon 
him and Geatudimed him. For Eleanor 
had brought him directly opposite the 
numbing splendor of the Murphy Block— 
about 1895—that triumph of sheer beauty 
of proportion unaided by any art of orna- 
ment except the cast-iron cornice with the 
shamrock design. Yet the transition from 
the mellow hue of medieval brick to the soft 


| tones of the weathered iron was so exqui- 


sitely graded that he could not agree with 
Stavoropolo and call the cornice an anomaly. 

And then his eyes, roaming to the right, 
fell upon the remains of Mudgett’s Hard- 
ware Concern, hardly less famed than the 
Colosseum and the Sphinx. Mudgett’s 
Hardware Concern, with its four pilaster 


| strips, or counterfeit columns, and its inim- 





itable false front, giving the impression of 
two stories where there was but one! 
Haloed by poems, it was; a picture of in- 
comparable grandeur. And to the left there 
rose in calm austerity, unique and silencing, 
the superb Tin-Roofed Trio, the triple 
jewel of the Flivver period—the Racket 
Store, Mulligan’s Garage and Tony’s Pant- 
atorium, built at uniform height and domi- 
nating, in the center of the square, the 
archaic Stone Horse Trough. No wonder 
that pilgrims came from the frontiers of the 
earth-—no wonder! 

Miss Heath plucked his sleeve. 

“But look!” she said. 

“‘Good Lord!” said Grosvenor, and wet 
his lips. ‘Good Lord!” Unconsciously, he 
had n standing within ten feet of the 
Negro Boy Hitching Post, ascribed by all 
the best authorities, including both Poly- 
kranas and Stavoropolo, to the master 
sculptor, Pat O'Hara. 

His thoughts fled backward to the era 
when Jonesboro was modern. He was a 
sage historian and an eager student of an- 
cient literature, especially the advertise- 
ments, so that he could easily visualize the 
Square as it must have appeared in the 
twentieth century—the women in their 
one-piece bathing suits, or in their more 
formal costumes of glove silk, and the men 
in their dinner coats, or perhaps their dollar 
underwear; he could visualize the shoe- 
leggers, or smugglers of the period, darting 
out from ambush to peddle their illicit 
wares; he could see the happy youths and 
maidens dancing the minuet on the cobble- 
stones in front of the Racket Store. They 
danced to the music of the jazz, but the 


| jazz was an instrument that was still in 
pooner ts Polykranas held that it was 
ike 


somewhat a bass drum, but Stavoropolo 
claimed that it was more like a flute. 
Time ceased to affect him. He was 


| stunned and held speechless. The had 
| descended upon him and crushed him, so 


| that when, ages afterward, he heard a 


voice which spoke his name, he had to 


| struggle toward it as if through fumes of 


| ether to the outer air. 


“Would you rather see the Cathedral 


| next, Mr. Grosvenor, or the Arena?”’ 





“Let’s—let’s see the Cathedral,” said 
Grosvenor dazedly. 

“Did you say you had a guidebook? Be- 
cause I've told you over and over again how 
ignorant I am.” 

» xe I’ve got one. Which way do we 

oO ? ” 

He had no sensation of walking—he was 
too exalted; but when his brain cleared he 
was wage | ee at the facade of the 
hn ak Right onder, and reading from 

is book: 


“ Ancient First Undenominational Church 
of Jonesboro, constructed 1872-3 from 
plans by the illustrious Peleg Eastman. 


EVENING POST 


It ceased to be used as a place of worship in 
2150. Gentleman visitors are therefore not 
obliged to remove hats. 

“In approaching the edifice the well- 
informed tourist will first notice the pointed 
doorway with the angles corbeled in the 
shouldered arch and a pierced quatrefoil in 
the head. He will also notice that all sashes, 
docrs and blinds bear the unmistakable 
touch of Perkins and Gilkey—this was Si 
Gilkey of Jonesboro Mills, not to be con- 
fused with Hank, his cousin, who entered 
the firm after Si’s death from epizoétic in 
1888, and built the buggy sheds in that 
year. Close attention should also be paid 
to the gable end with corner buttresses, a 
triplet with a string course under it, and 
over it a quatrefoil opening with three sunk 
windows quatrefoiled. The spire, which is 
in the purest Connecticut Valley style, has 
the visible squinches connecting the angles 
of the square tower with the octagonal 
broach spire, and also has an Illinois flam- 
boyant lightning rod. The leadsand gutters 
are by Jim Fogg and Son, who also leaded 
and guttered the Murphy Block and Tony’s 
Pantatorium.” 


Side by side, they entéred the glorious old 
church. For more than three hun 
years it hadn’t been a consecrated edifice, 
yet Grosvenor instinctively doffed his hat. 
And in the same moment he mentally 
anathematized the hundred or so of Ti- 
betan sight-seers who already thronged the 
nave; he would so infinitely have preferred 
to be alone with Eleanor in the friendly 
dusk. 

He gazed at her, and all at once was 
swept by a new and poignant emotion. The 
solemn atmosphere of the church unfolded 
him and made him acutely sensitive to his 
own littleness of soul. He tried to speak, 
but words failed him, and to conceal his 
weakness he glued his eyes to the manual: 


“The pews are partly Perkins and Gil- 
key—Si, not Hank—and partly Loud and 
Lougee. The Loud and Lougee pews are dis- 
tinguished by the fact that they were not 
planed underneath. Of the six Least win- 
dows four are undoubtedly the work of the 
Woonsocket Glass Corporation, Inc., and 
the two others are twentieth century de- 
calcomania. Note particularly on the first 
column to the left, in the gospel ambone, 
the Honor Roll of the Sunday-school Infant 
Class of 1882, painted in gilt on a rococo 
pine plaque. The reed organ, or melodeon, 
which is conservatively valued at three 
million dollars x» 


Slowly Grosvenor closed the book. 

“Eleanor!’’ he said under his breath. 
“Eleanor!” 

oe Yes?” 

The mighty spell of Jonesboro was upon 
him and he knew that resistance was futile. 

“I—I didn’t know it would be like this!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, when I said I couldn’t stand liv- 
ing here. You see, I—oh, there’s no use 
trying to explain. I was just a fool. Only 
now I’ve seen what it’s like.” 

“Sh-h-h!” she said. “Seen Jonesboro? 
Why, you've hardly begun. Have you seen 
the excavations? Have you seen the old 
hostelry—Kum-On Inn? Have you seen 
the Arena—what they used to call the 
Jonesboro Bearcats’ Ball Park? Have you 





spain 

“T don’t have to! I’ve seen enough to 
realize that Jonesboro can't be spoiled. 
No, not by all the tourists that ever lived! 
I was wrong! I’d rather be here than 
anywhere else on the globe. It’s an inspi- 
ration. No, i can sell my villas in Warsaw 
and Honolulu and Calcutta and London 
and Rome and Paris and Leningrad and 
Melbourne and Shanghai; and my storage 
warehouses in New York and Berlin and 
Vienna and New Orleans and Budapest 


and Bukharest and Teheran and Geneva * 


and Madrid and Tangier and Grand Rapids, 
and I'll build us a little cottage here in 
Jonesboro just big enough for us two and 
my collection—just a simple little love nest 
about the size of the Grand Central 
Terminal. That is, if—oh, Eleanor dear, if 
you still think you could possibly marry an 
idiot like me!” 
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For reply, she lifted her face to him, and 
in the dim shadow of the gallery they 
kissed each other. 

Some minutes later, Grosvenor said, “‘ Do 
you know what I’m going to give you for 
an engagement present, dearest?” 

She shook her head. 

“No; tell me.” 

“That mustache cup, and the washboard 
too.” 

Her eyes closed as though she were faint. 

“Oh, it’s almost too wonderful to be true.” 

Reverently he kissed her eyelids. 

“Yes, dear,” he said tenderly. ‘You 
don’t seem to realize even yet how rich I 
am. And for your wedding gift you're 
going to have the Obolensky Pennon. I 
swear it!’’ 

She swayed against him. 

“Oh, my prince! 
sweetheart!” 


The dawn came through the windows 
and Grosvenor stirred uncomfortably in 
his chair. 

_ “That’s not at all bad,” he said dis- 
jointedly. ‘What price the egg beater? 
And that’s rather a good folding bed. I 
won't pay a cent over thirty thousand 


though. . Hello!’ 
He rubbed his 


He sat bolt 
eyes. He yawned. Then he became rigid, 
half a minute he sat 


and for perha 
motionless, staring straight out before him 
at the inlaid panel on the mantelpiece. 
Then he began to smile vacantly. 

“Good Lord!” said Grosvenor, half 
aloud. “Who knows? And would it be any 
funnier than what I’m actually buying? 
Norman frying pans and kitchen tables and 
Béarnais back scratchers?”’ 

Gradually, however, his amusement di- 
minished, and for an hour he sat in sober 
reflection. At the end of that time he had 
made his decision. And at eleven o'clock 
he wrapped the panel carefully and tucked 
it under his arm. 

Eleanor received him in the Heath’s 
sitting room. He wasted no time in coming 
to the point. 

“Eleanor,” he said abruptly, “you know 
I always admired you for insisting on stay- 
ing with your father. It’s what you ought 
to do. e needs you. I just didn’t think 
I could live anywhere but here. But I’ve 
changed my mind. Have you changed 
yours?” 

She put one hand over her heart as 
though to restrain it. 

““Why—how do you mean?” 

“Tf I said I’m willing to go back to Amer- 
ica—now?”’ 

She came to him slowly. Her eyes were 
soft with tenderness and disbelief. 

“Are you quite sure you could be happy, 
though, in just a little village, without any 
of the lovely things around you that you’ve 
always had in Europe? Are you sure?” 

“There isn’t anything in all Europe,’ 
said Grosvenor unsteadily, “that’s as fine 
or as sweet or as lovely—as what there is in 
Jonesboro, That’s you!"" And he swept 
her into his arms. 

Somewhat later, while he was in the 
midst of telling her his plans—how he 
would build her a Colonial mansion and how 
they would study the Colonial period to- 
gether and make pilgrimages together to 
collect the proper furnishings and fittings, 
so that all should be harmonious as well as 
antique—suddenly he remembered what he 
had brought her. 

“It’s an odd sort of an engagement pres- 
ent,” said Grosvenor, “and maybe you'll 
think it’s a joke, but it isn’t.’ 

It was a wooden panel about the size of a 
sheet of commercial stationery; it was ex- 
quisitely inlaid and gilded, and it bore a 
tiny coronet and an inscription in Gothic 
lettering. 

“Why, it’s—it’s awfully pretty!” said 
Eleanor helplessly. ‘‘But what is it?” 

“Well,” said Grosvenor, “‘in 1600, or so, 
the young Count of Levallois was a kind of 
speed maniac and a bit eccentric, and he 
hated to have anybody pass him on the 
road. So he had this panel on the back of 
his cabriolet. It’s his family motto. It 
says: Keep Your Distance.” He laughed 
reminiscently. ‘And it isn’t so very differ- 
ent from the Obolensky Pennon, at that. 
That’s why I wanted you to have it for my 
first gift.” 

She glanced up at him. 

“The Obolensky Pennon? What's 
that?” 

Still a few minutes later he said, ‘What 
chance have I ever got to tell you—if you 
keep looking at me like that and making me 
want to kiss you all the time?” 
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: 2 SANTA CLAUS 
Present Your Gift 


Let this Santa Claus, just as he smiles at you from this page, 
present your gift and the Christmas greeting that goes with it. He 
will add to the appreciation of the Grecian Urn Percolator Set, 
the useful Waffle Iron, or any of the other beautiful, practical 
Westinghouse Appliances you may select. 

Worthwhile gifts every one of them—the table appliances so 
helpful each day at meal time, the convenient Cozy Glow, the 
Electric Iron, the Warming Pad for the emergency. And surely 
she understands the superiority of the Westinghouse Curling Iron! 

Quality is evident throughout the Westinghouse Line, from the 
artistic design of each individual appliance to the durability that 
prepares them for hard daily usage. 

It will pay you to shop early—where they sell Westinghouse 
Electrical Appliances. 

Santa, a novel figure, just six inches tall, is specially constructed to hold in his 


hands your personal gift card. He is given free with each Westinghouse pur- 
chase to make the actual presentation for you on Christmas Day. 
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Spat the owner of Radio there is 
more and better broadcasting than 
ever before. Concerts, operas, lectures, 
sermons, educational courses, market, 
weather and special reports, and always 
the thrill of unexpected announce- 
ments of important happenings. 


Atwater Kent Radio in your home 
will assure you countless evenings 


filled with joy. 


You will find Atwater Kent Re- 
ceiving Sets and Loud Speakers well 
within your means. To fully appre- 
ciate their many advantages, see the 
new Models at any radio dealer’s. 


Note the materials used in their con- 
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struction; the best that money can 
buy. Feel how smoothly the dials 
turn; that’s but one example of 
their master workmanship. And 
then listen to the remarkable recep- 
tion. Note the ease with which you 
can bring in stations, with ample 
volume, even from a distance. 


For selectivity, distance, volume, clear 
reception, simplicity of operation and 
beauty of design, ATWATER KEN‘ 
Radio is unexcelled. 


These qualities your radio must have 
to give you perfect satisfaction. Be 
sure of getting them all by buying 
ATWATER KENT. 


Instructive literature on request 


ATWATER Kent MANUPACTURING CoMPANY 
4703 Wissahickon Ave., PHiLapepuia, Pa. 
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Bring out the best 
from any set 


N Atwater Kent 
Loud Spéaker will 
add to the enjoymentof 
your radio. Its faithful 
reproduction of sound, 
clear and full in vol- 
ume, enhances the 
value of any set and 
completes radio satis- 
faction. 


Its quality is as fine as 
the best materials and 
master workmen can 
make it. Its design, 
correct in every detail, 
is a triumph in loud 
speaker production. 

You need an ATWATER 
Kent Loud Speaker to 
bring out the best from 
your set. 
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merchandise for export. Furthermore, there 
was the urgent need among the peasantry 
for new implements. 

Now was born the soviet trust. It was 
the first procedure borrowed from the capi- 
talistic order. The existence of a trust in a 
communistic system seems at first glance to 
be a paradox. When you analyze the soviet 
trust you find that its only resemblance to 
the kind of combine that flourishes else- 
where is in name. 

Nor is it related in structure to the type 
of trust that prevailed under what consti- 
tuted a monarchial socialism in German 
before the World War. The Teutonic moron | 
and dye trusts, for example, represented 
the last word in intensive organization for 
service at home and penetration abroad. 
Behind them was the efficient and indus- 
trious German worker, and sponsoring the 
idea was the imperial government, which 
included a royal stockholder in the person 
of Wilhelm Hohenzoilern himself. They 
were privately owned and were state trusts 
solely in the sense that the German Govern- 
ment aided and protected them in every 
possible way. 

The soviet trusts, on the other hand, 
express a segregation of industries operated 
by and for the government. They have 
been given corporate form and some di 
of responsibility in that they have boards of 
directors appointed by the Supreme Council 
of People’s Economy. There are no stock- 
holders. The owner is the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Each trust—there are 439 in 
operation—is supposed to produce its own 
overhead as well as a profit. Themajority do 
neither. Some industries, such as the metal- 
lurgical and textile, are divided into a series 
of trusts. 

The trust is the producing unit. The 
selling agency is a so-called syndicate. It 
means that every trust has one or more 
syndicates that do the merchandising of 
the —. Sometimes a group of trusts is 
also called a syndicate. Here you have 
merely the first link in an interlocking sys- 
tem which ties up all production and selling. 
It is as close knit as the interlocking system 
of political control through which the mem- 
bers of the political bureau are also mem- 
bers of every organ or group, national and 
provincial, that makes for soviet power. 


How the System Works 


This is the way it works: The Metal- 
lurgical Trust must buy its raw material 
from the Iron Ore Trust, regardless of the 
fact that the ore can be bought more 
cheaply from Sweden or Germany. The 
Textile Trust is obliged to purchase its 
machinery from the Heavy Machinery 
Trust, although the same equipment can 
often be obtained for one-half the price in 
Germany. If the Linen Trust has a surplus 
of supplies, the Cotton Trust is called upon 
to take it off its hands. Soit goes. All this 
juggling—I have merely given elemental 
instances—results from the desire of the 
Soviet Government to make a good fiscal 
showing for propaganda purposes. By mak- 
ing a good paper fiscal showing it strength- 
ens its position with the masses and at the 
same time manufactures material for the 
campaign for a world revolution. Put to 
the acid test of profitable business pro- 
cedure, the whole system is fallacious. 

The financial side is equally fantastic. 
If by some miracle a trust achieves a real 
surplus, it is frequently placed to the credit 
of a sister organization with a deficit. It is 
the old business of borrowing from Peter to 
pay Paul and just another illustration of 
how each phase of Bolshevik business 
estranges every sound economic element. 

The visible power behind the soviet 
trust system is the Supreme Council of 
People’s Economy, which is longer on title 
than on permanently constructive action. 
Perhaps the best parallel with it is the War 
Industries Board which operated in the 
United States during ovr participation in 
the World War, in that it allocates raw 
material and codrdinates production. Under 
it each plant maintains independence of 
operation with strict government super- 
vision, and in this case, ownership. The 
manipulation that I have pointed out is 
done at the behest of the Supreme Council 
of People’s Economy, because the wires 
that operate it are pulled in turn by the 
political powers that rule the roost at Mos- 
cow. They constitute the invisibleforce that 
dominates industry. 





At the head of the Supreme Council of 
People’s Economy is one of the most hated 
individuals in all Russia. He is F. E. 
Seoeventengg b superterrorist of the earlier 
Bolshevik - and the man who organized 
and ran the Cheka, which put fear as well 
as the knife into the heart of all who op- 
posed the red advance. 

Dzerzhinsky is a Pole. Like most of his 
professional revolutionary colleagues, such 
as Lenine, he not only has a cultural back- 
ground but is soft-voiced and aloof. His 
associates refer to him as a puritan. Judg- 
ing from his record as killer, it is difficult ta 
see just where this comes in. It is said of 
Dzerzhinsky, and also of his colleague 
Jacob Peters, known as Peters the Terrible, 
that during the two ea following the 
Bolshevik counter-revolution he got writer’s 
cramp from signing death warrants. 

A story is told that at the beginning of 
the American relief intervention an Amer- 
ican worker was standing in front of the 
Savoy Hotel in Moscow when his attention 
was drawn to an attractive little girl. He 
spoke Russian and engaged the child in con- 
versation. Finally he asked her who she 
was. Her naive reply was: 

“My father is Jacob Peters. When he 
does not like anybody he shoots him.” 


A Top:Heavy Bureaucracy 


All of Dzerzhinsky’s previous activities 
have not been confined to terrorism. When 
the Cheka had completed its first bloody 
toll he became People’s Commissar for 
Transport — 2 some order out of the 
well-nigh incredible chaos that prevailed 
on the railroads. With the exception of 
Trotzky, he is the one practical man in the 
entire Soviet Government. The task of 
making Russian industry pares under 
the existing system is the hardest he has 
ever undertaken, because, being a strict 
party man, he must bow to that inexorable 
thing in Russia which is party discipline. 
The soviet cause is greater than any in- 


dustry. 

Allied with the Supreme Council of Peo- 
ple’s Economy is the State Planning Com- 
mission, more frequently referred to as the 
Gosplan, which is a contraction of its Rus- 
sian names. It is a general planning agency 
for the whole country, divided into a num- 
ber of sections, including agriculture, sta- 
tistics, foreign trade and industrial budget, 
each of which works out a scheme for the 
apes branch of the national economy 

or which it is responsible. Its plans, how- 

ever, must be ratified by the Council of 
Labor and Defense, which is the direct link 
between the political bureau and the agen- 
cies that carry out its commands. 

I refer to the Gosplan because it is one 
of the many organizations that comprise 
the top-heavy Bolshevik bureaucracy. 
Every activity, however trivial, is super- 
vised by a board or a committee. his 
leads to an almost endless officialdom, which 
is a constant drain on revenue. In this 
bureaucratic type of administration, with 
its political ramifications, lies one of the 
chief obstacles to soviet industrial regen- 
eration. 

The general unsoundness of the indus- 
trial fabric on the organization side is 
matched by a lack of cohesion in the labor 
element, which, when all is said and done, 
is the vital factor. With the advent of the 
New Economic Policy and the deployment 
of industry into trusts and syndicates, a 
change was made in factory supervision. 
The collegium was scrap because the 
workmen’s control was found to be de- 
moralizing. Another concession was made 
to the capitalistic system 4 the introduc- 
tion of a factory manager. This centralized 
control. 

The factory manager, however, must first 
of all be a good communist, which means 
that ordinarily he knows little or nothing 
about the business he supervises. To safe- 
guard output a specialist, working under 
the factory manager, is introduced. He is 
usually a member of the bourgeoisie, since 
most efficient factory direction in the old 
days was by the middle class: He knows 
his job, but when things go wrong he is 
made the goat. Hf some progress is attained, 
the factory manager gets the credit. The 

rincipal business of the factory manager, 
et me emphasize, is to keep up the com- 
munistic fences in the institution. He runs 
the factory committee and presides over 
(Continued on Page 133) 
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Midwinter at an engine terminal 
on the New York Central Lines. 
A giant Pacific type locomotive 
leaving the round house for a 
night run on the main line, 


Ready for the Winter 


New York Central Lines carry one-tenth of the 
commerce of the country. Upon their efficient 
performance through the winter depend the com- 
fort. and welfare of millions of people. 


Food, fuel and other necessities—the raw mate- 
rials of industry—must be kept moving hour after 
hour in all kinds of weather to prevent the slowing 
up ©! industry and human suffering. Reserves 
wou! «vickly vanish if the railroads failed. 


New York Central Lines have made ready for the 
winter. Reserves of cars and locomotives, stand- 
ing idle all summer, are now being called upon to 
move the crops, fuel supplies and raw materials. 
Box cars for grain, open cars for coal, special 
refrigerator cars for perishable products—a quar- 
ter of a million cars bearing the familiar mark 
of the New York Central Lines—are moving over 
the country. Road beds, bridges, signals—all are 
ready for the demands of winter. 


And 175,000 men of the New York Central family, 
on 12,000 miles of lines from the Mississippi Valley 
to the Atlantic Coast—the men who operate the 
New York Central Lines—they, too, are ready 
for the test. They have a tradition of public 
service to maintain—a tradition that has grown up 
through nearly a century of railroad achievement. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON GALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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Give for Safet 


WEED CHAI ws HERE is more than the Christmas spirit in the giving of WEED CHAINS and 
for all types and sizes of tires, WEED BUMPERS. Their very purpose is suggestive of a regard deeper than 


including ‘‘balloons’’ of course. 


that expressed by an ordinary gift. They carry the thought of real considera- 


WEED BUMPERS tion for the welfare of the one who receives them. 


een te Sncthe “Semdy Your garage, auto accessory or hardware dealer has WEED Safety Products, 
and “Sentry” shown above. any one of which will make a most acceptable gift for the car owner. WEED 


CHAINS are packed in a particularly handsome holly bag for Christmas 


| * - - . 
WEED Chain-Jacks presentation. 
are revolutionary in their Look for the St. Nick WEED poster on door or window. When you find it, 
ease of operation, A few pulls mee ° A 
Gut this Chaba thertns 60 Ute envy there’s the place to buy the present he will appreciate most. 
car easily and quickly. 
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World’s otieeit Stiaiaaa AM ERI CAN CHAIN COM PAN Y Inc. 


of Welded and Weldless Chains BRIDGEPORT Pa =) CONNECTICUT 


for all purposes IN CANADA DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
; ont Dominion Chain Co.,Limited, Miagara Fails, Ont. at Boston -New York + San Francisco-Philadelphia-Chicaga-Pitsburgh 


STANDARDS SAFETY FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS 
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(Continued from Page 13!) 
all workers’ meetings. No day in a soviet 
industrial plant is complete without at 
least one conference in which the proleta- 
riat air their views about something. 

This mania for meetings, by the way, 
extends to every activity in Russia, as this 
story will show. I was invited to dine one 
night at the house of a foreign correspond- 
ent in Moscow. At seven o'clock that 
evening my host called me up and asked 
me to meet him at a certain restaurant. 
The reason why he could not entertain me 
in his home was that his cook had gone to 
a meeting of her neighborhood union and 
had telephoned that she would be occupied 
there until late at night. 

This leads to another reason why Russian 
industry lags. It is the tyranny of union- 
ism. There is a so-called professional union 
for every line of work. It includes maids, 
waiters, and even the most menial servant. 
The American closed shop is a_philan- 
thropic institution alongside the Russian. 
Every worker, male or female; is unionized 
under compulsion. The strategic offices, 
as always, are held by good communists. 
Thus the union becomes the agency for the 
further consolidation of political power. 

With Bolshevism came an eight-hour day 
for factory workers and a six-hour working 
day for office personnel. The six-hour day 
was decreed because the Bolsheviks insist 
that what they call brain work must not 
be subjected to a longer strain in a twenty- 
four-hour stretch. This does not mean that 
the trust, syndicate or other employer gets 
eight or six hours of labor—far from it. 

According to the Russian code, every 
office or factory must provide its workers 
with tea and matches. As everyone knows, 
the Russian is not only an inveterate ciga- 
rette smoker but also an almost incessant 
consumer of tea. A man or woman cannot 
smoke and drink, and work at the same 
time. Hence at least an hour is lost through 
these relaxations. It ordinarily takes a 
Russian half an hour to get started on his 
job and an equal amount of time to get 
ready to work. You can now see how much 
net working time results. As a crowning 
detail, let me add that any worker who 
remains overtime is fined by his union. 

The loss of time due to tea drinking is no 
new handicap in Russia. No matter how 
important a task may be, it has always had 
to give way to tea. As in England, it is a 
ritual; but the British, happily for the em- 
ployer, only indulge once a day. Not with- 
out humor is this incident: 

In 1913 the agent of an important Amer- 
ican factory in Moscow went to Petrograd 
to talk over a vital change of policy with 
the Minister of Agriculture. When he re- 
turned his chief asked him how he had 
fared. The man’s answer was: 

“We did not reach the problem at all, 
but when the session closed I was only two 
glasses of tea behind the minister.” 


Mistreated Machinery 


To get back to Bolshevik time wasting, 
life in Russia is one succession of holidays, 
with attendant street demonstrations. 
Every event in Bolshevism must be noisily 
and elaborately observed. Workers are 
ordered out for the inevitable parades just 
as if they were soldiers under discipline. It 
is all part of the perpetuation of communist 
power. Half a day is usually given to pre- 
pare for a demonstration and a whole day 
is required for recovery. 

The constant soldiering on the job re- 
veals another of many paradoxes under 
Bolshevism. In the Soviet Square in Mos- 
cow is an imposing shaft which commem- 
orates the much advertised dictatorship of 
the proletariat. On it is this insc ription: 

“Those who do not work do not eat.” If 
this were true, industrial Russia would die 
of starvation. 

To waste of time is added complication 
of procedure. There are eighteen categories 
of labor in Russian industry. Presumably 
they range from the raw hand to the fac- 
tory foreman. Actually, as both cost of 
production and output show, there is very 
little difference in skill. 

This lack of technic goes with a careless- 
ness little short of criminal. One reason for 
the depreciation of equipment in most 
Russian factories is not failure to renew, 
but chronic indifference to ordinary re- 
quirements. This extends in every direc- 
tion. A group of farmers bought a tractor 
from the American agents in Russia. After 
some time had elapsed a complaint was 
received that it world not work. Upon 
investigation it was found that not a drop 


of oil had been put in the machine from the 
day it went into service! It is a typical 
case of neglect of machinery. 

One of the outstanding paradoxes in this 
alleged industrial Utopia is the prevalence 
of strikes. You would naturally think that 
in a communistic state such unrest would 
not exist. As a matter of fact, there were 
as many strikes during 1923 and part of 
1924 as ever existed during any twelve 
months preceding the war. 





The principal grievance, of course, is in- | 
adequacy of pay. The cost of production | 


is so high and selling machinery so ineffi- 


cient that, despite the incessant drain on | | 


the budget, the trusts are unable to increase 
the wage scale. 


Behind the pay grievance is a protest far 


more searching and significant. The work- 
ers, inspired by Trotzky, are demanding 
democratization of the Communist Party. 
The contention is made that the big seven 
have no real kinship with the man on the 
workbench, save in flamboyant phrase- 
ology. They demand, as someone has well 
put it, “A real dictatorship of the prole- 


tariat as against the autocracy of the party | 


leaders. 
At this point it may be well to dispose of 


another happening scarcely in keeping with | 


the ideals of communism. It is embodied 
in the 1,300,000 unemployed, who make a 
pitiable spectacle as they clutter the thor- 
oughfares adjacent to the labor exchanges. 


The wide unemployment results from the | 


inability of the syndicates to merchandise 
their wares profitably and keep the wheels 
of the trust machines going. 


High Production Costs 


We can now proceed to the all-important 
matter of production costs, where you find 
nationalization at its worst. According to 
Bolshevik accelerators of opinion—other- 
wise, press agents—industrial efficiency is 
from 75 to 80 per cent of prewar. Such, 
however, is not the case. Costs have soared 
to almost unbelievable heights in the face 
ye the fact that wages average 67 per cent 
of 1913. 

Nor can this excessive overhead be laid 
to temperament or tea drinking. It is due 
to inefficiency, duplication of effort, lack of 
interest on the part of the workers, and, 
what is more vital than all this, the absence 
of free competition, which stifles individual 
initiative. Once more you have the fatal 


indifference which makes for soviet dead 


level. 


The first disclosure is that, viewing the 


industrial situation as a whole, one pood of 
output costs 11.10 kopecks today, whereas 
the cost in 1913 was 5 kopecks. Take the 
case of the miner in the Donets basin. In 
1913 one man mined 2063 poods of coal. 
During 1924 the output for the same period 
was 1100 poods. In factory production the 
spread is even wider. Taking 100 units as 


as index of output, you find that this | 


amount cost 98.75 rubles in 1913, while the 
same quantity of production today costs 
exactly 280 rubles, or nearly three times as 
much. In another instance—electrical 
machinery—a unit of production that cost 
28 rubles before the war now costs 103 
rubles. 

I have merely given some isolated ex- 


amples. Here is a concrete case: In 1923 | 


the Heavy Machinery Trust started to 
build tractors. The first cost exactly 12,000 
rubles, while the rest ranged from 5000 to 
8000 rubles apiece. 

Including the tariff, you can set an 
American tractor down in Moscow for ap- 
proximately 2000 rubles. This tells the 
whole story. 


Not all high-placed Bolsheviks labor | 


under the delusion that industry is ap- 


proaching the prewar standard. During | 


my stay in Moscow, Dzerzhinsky engaged 


in a newspaper controversy which revealed | 


the situation in striking fashion. As a 


preface to this episode, let me say that | 


Dzerzhinsky is imbued with a strong sense 
of candor just like Trotzky. The frankness 


of both these men has frequently made | 


them the target for attack, especially in the 
case of Trotzk 


Early in July, ‘Dzerzhinsky wrote an arti- | 


cle for the Pravda one of the leading Mos- 
cow newspapers, in which he called attention 
to the deplorable lack of efficiency and the 
corresponding high cost of production in 
Russian factories, and especially those en- 
gaged in making heavy machinery. One 
worker wrote a reply in which he took issue, 
maintaining that in the Kolomna works, 
which are part of the Gomza, or Heavy 


Machinery Trust, labor efficiency is from 
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The Life Line of Radio 
— The Red Stripe 


LL the life and vitality 
of your radio set lies 
behind the sieek black 
panel that faces you every 
time you turn a dial totune. 
Shee leaks result in 
wer and poor 
ond e panel of your 
set must be right or all the 
time and expense the set 
manufacturer has put into 
the fine parts that liebehind 
it will have been wasted. 
For that reason the 
leaders in Radio have 
chosen the radio panel 
with the red stripe, Bake- 
lite-Dilecto. 

That thin red stripe runs 
through the entire panel 
but is ons'y visible along its 
edge. It is your guide to 

uality; your proof that 
the energy, the life of your 
set will remain within the 
four walls of its enclosure. 


For over nine years 
Bakelite-Diiecto has been 
used by the United States 
Government in the Navy 
and Signal Corps. During 
the World War Bakelite- 
Dilecto was used exclu- 
sively. 

Before you buy or build a set 
make sure it is the best that can 
be built—If you see a thin red 
stripe along the edge of the panel 
you can be aure it is. 
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Two trim Simmons 
link designs are shown 
twice enlarged in 
the panels below. 








or every man on your 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


A MAN can’t have too many watch chains 


certainly not too many Simmons 
Chains! There are styles and link de- 
signs of infinite variety in Simmons 
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| 20 to 25 per cent higher than before the 
war. 

Dzerzhinsky countered with a second 
article, riddling the criticism. Among other 
things, he said: 

“Figures clearly show that the efficiency 
of the single Russian workman has on an 
average decreased to nearly 39 per cent of 
the prewar standard. In March, 1913, the 
labor cost of 100 rubles’ worth of produc- 
tion in heavy machinery was 27.37 rubles, 
while in March, 1924, the same production 
cost 108.57 rubles. 

“Those who maintain that our factory 
efficiency is near or above prewar make the 
mistake of taking isolated examples of 
individual workers. The output of the fac- 
tory as a whole must be the test. All of 
us—managers, workmen, the entire state 
of workers-—are faced by a problem of the 
| greatest importance and urgency. It is to 

establish a basis which will enable us to 
increase wages and decrease the cost of our 
production. The only solution is to increase 
the effectiveness of the workmen.” 

The inevitable consequence of this ex- 
cessive increase in production costs is that 
many trusts are lamentably behind in 
wages. On June thirteenth last four trusts 
owed their workers 12,200,000 rubles in 

ay. It was subdivided as follows: Metal 

rusts, 7,000,000; Coal Trust, 4,000,000; 
Sugar Trust, 750,000; and Wool Trust, 
4 


The total amount of wages due the work- 
ers in all the Russian trusts on July first 
approximated 70,000,000 rubles. 

n connection with this wage default is 
an interesting example of soviet inconsist- 
ency. Under the law every employer must 
pay his help or go to jail. When a private 
individual happens to skip a week he is 
promptly landed behind the bars. When 
the state becomes an employer, its agents, 
such as directors of trusts and syndicates, 
are immune from punishment. 

Since we have touched industrial finance 
we may as well round out the chapter. I 
have already explained how a surplus in 
one trust is employed to balance the deficit 
in another. Hence it is impossible to get an 
exact line on what the actual earnings are. 
That the soviet production is far from self- 
supporting is indicated by the amount of 
budget appropriation extended by the gov- 
ernment to the nationalized industries 
between October 1, 1922, and September 
25, 1923, the latest available figures. It 
searegenee approximately 95,763,000 ru- 
bles. The principal subsidizing was done in 
the metallurgicai industry, which got 36,- 
000,000 rubles. The Coal and Petroleum 
Trusts received a total of 42,715,000 rubles. 


Sources of Capital 


The two principal sources of capital are 
state appropriations and bank loans. The 
state has already gone the limit in endow- 
ment, and the banks will suffer hardship if 
they must continue to subsidize production 
as in the past. One of the biggest needs of 
soviet industry therefore is capital. Whence 
is it tocome? In view of the expropriation 
of all their properties, it is not likely that 
foreign investors will risk any more money 
in Russia until they have been indemnified 
for their losses and feel that the moral sense 
in Russia has been restored. 

The moment you probe into the soviet 
selling system you find cut why there is 
such a shortage of cash. A foreign agent or 
concessionaire in Russia sells his raw prod- 
ucts to the state enterprises usually on a 
basis of one-third cash and the remainder 
on from six months to one year’s credit, 
secured by soviet banks. The state insti- 
tution, on the other hand, must sell to the 
Russian cdéperative on from three to five 
years’ credit, with no initial cash payment. 

his is because the peasant demands long- 
term credit. Thus the state labor, material 
and output are tied up over a lengthy 
period with no income at all. Since the 
Russian codperatives do business loosely, 
they are constantly trying for even longer 
credit terms. 

The whole soviet selling machinery—and 
| I now have reference to the merchandising 
of the industrial output—is out of gear. 
The duplication of effort in the factories, 
which piles up production costs, has its 
counterpart in merchandising, as this con- 
crete illustration will show: In a certain 
agricultural area four government syndi- 
cates were trying to sell plows at the same 
time. The proper pr ure would have 
been to allocate this district,to one syndi- 
cate and let it, with a single overhead, clean 
up all the business. Instead of one overhead 
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there were four. When competition does ex- 
ist in Russia it is the wrong kind. 

Apropos of selling is the prize example 
which shows how the Soviet Government 
does business. In order to keep the wheels 
going it pays a trust the difference—it is 
realiy the loss—between the cost of pro- 
duction and the selling price. Take the case 
of areaper. At present cost of operation it 
stands the manufacturer 250 rubles. It 
must sell, however, for 175 rubles. The 
trust gets the difference of 75 rubles. It is 
nothing more or less than a premium on 
factory slacking. 

Here is another instance which shows 
how excessive costs impede progress: An 
Englishman who had a concession to build 
a number of apartment houses in Moscow 
was able to purchase his cement from a 
Nepman-—-the name given to private in- 
dividuals doing business under the New 
Economic Policy—at one-third the price 
charged by the Cement Trust—this, too, 
despite the fact that the Nepman had to 
buy from the trust himself. The Nepman 
could undersell the Cement Trust because 
he handled the product swiftly and effi- 
ciently, whereas the trust subjected it to 
endless duplication in handling and trans- 

rt 


Now you can see why the government 
has put the screws on the New Economic 
Policy. The private dealer, with efficient 
selling methods, not only corraled 85 per 
cent of the retail trade but had begun to get 
his hooks into the wholesale as well. With 
free competition, a few well-organized 
companies could import merchandise and 
put the state syndicates out of business. 


Straight Talk 


To round out this section on selling costs 
I have only to point to the appalling differ- 
ence between the income from the confis- 
cated properties in 1913 and today. Before 
the war, what the Bolsheviks call the non- 
laboring element—that is, the landlords 
and factory proprietors—produced 2,000,- 
000,000 rubles a year. During 1923 they 
yielded 100,000,000 rubles. In commenting 
on this discrepancy, Comrade Vladimiroff, 
of the Commissariat of Finance, said in a 
budget speech: 

“A more laughable figure could not be 
conceived. Revenues from nonlaboring 
population before the war amounted to 
over 2,000,000,000 rubles. They will yield 
now at best 100,000,000. In this respect, 
with regard to efficient exploitation of the 
—— our progress is extremely slow. 

he conclusion is that, inasmuch as the 
necessity of more productive exploitation 
of these capitals and properties now rises 
squarely = before us, and further, as tax- 
ation possibilities are no longer open in the 
sense of their further expansion, it is evi- 
dent that our entire financial and economic 
policy must be built from the angle of learn- 
ing in the shortest possible space of time 
to exploit these revenues and properties 
profitably.” 

This brings us to what Trotzky so aptly 
called the scissors, which expresses the 
disparity between the price of agricultural 
produce and the cost of manufactured com- 
modities. Until the autumn of 1924 the 
difference was catastrophic, as one Russian 
authority put it. It was entirely due to 
two things. One wes the condition that 
I have tried to explain—namely, the exces- 
sive cost of production resulting from 
inefficiency, factory mismanagement and 
costly selling methods. The other was that 
the price of grain, fixed by the government, 
was inadequate. Here you have the blades 
of the scissors. 

To understand the price of agricultural 
products you must ‘know that the principle 
export of Russia is grain. The government 
buys it from the peasant and by selling it 
abroad establishes credits. Naturally, it 
seeks to buy this grain at the lowest pos- 
sible rate. Hence the grievance of the 
farmer, who, until the present crop short- 
age, obtained the minimum for what he 
produces and paid—he still pays—the 
maximum for what he needs. 

The peasant, despite all Bolshevik pro- 
tests to the contrary, remains the real goat 
of Russia. He always pays the piper. If 
there is a deficit the government imposes a 
tax on him because his output comprises the 
only steady production in the land. When 
the price of manufactured products is 
shoved up, he is the victim because he is 
by far the largest consumer. Again, when 
the government wants to extend its credits 
abroad it applies the screw on grain prices. 

( Continued on Page 137) 
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Wheels Must Be Safe! 


Twisting, bounding, swaying, skidding — strain, 
strain, strain —that is the treatment a wheel must 
stand; must survive. . . To question the impor- 
tance of safe wheels is to question the importance 
of life itself. There is only one way to make 
wheels safe, that is to make them well, as Hayes 
Wheels are made. Each spoke of the wood wheel 
is stiffened by special reinforcement at the hub, 
held solid and true by a steel felloe. . . The at- 
tached lug gives additional assurance that the rim 


cannot squeak, slip or come off and saves one- 
half the ordinary time required in making tire 
changes. . . And should any further assurance of 
safety or quality be necessary, it is evidenced by 
the fact.that in 16 years 35,000,000 Hayes Wheeis 
have been placed in service. Those whose judg- 
ment prompts them to ‘look under the hood’’ 
should ‘‘look under the fenders.”’ Find the Hayes 
Wheel with the famous attached lug rim. Find the 
name Hayes on the rim. That denotes the genuine. 


HAYES WHEEL COMPANY, Manufacturers, Jackson, Michigan 


Factories: Jackson, Albion, Flint, St. Johns, Mich.; Anderson, Ind.; Nashville, Tenn. Canadian Plants: Chatham and Merritton, Ont, Export Office: 30 Water Street, New York City 


HAY ES WHEELS 


WITH ATTACHED LUG RIMS ~ STANDARDIZED IN WOOD.WIRE AND DISC 
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ONE PISTON 
WILL NOT FIT ALL CYLINDERS > 


Neither will one type or size of Car- 
buretor fit all motors. 
Special Stromberg Carburetors 


are engineered and designed particularly to 
meet the individual characteristics of each make 
or model of passenger car or truck. 


A Special Stromberg Carburetor 
will make the greatest possible improvement 
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‘You can never realize the performance of 
ta eM yeltlamert as imerler-le)(Mmtlolel Me lam moe [tit ejerce 
with one of these 


Sperial Stromberg Carburetors 


Start easy in cold weather—Get-a-way like a shot— more 
power — smoother running and gréatest economy in gas- 
oline consumption. 





130 representative American manufac- 
atlese mt ometonmermietiertes| equipment. 











Prices of special carburetors and equipments: 
et ag ge ig he és $24.00 Hudson 
Cadillac 32.50 Jewett 
tee goa. gs a. «624.00 Maxwell 
Chevrolet 19.50 Nash 
Ghrysler . =... mo. eae «24.50 Oakland 
a a gg gays es 24.50 Ciaememtie.. «<< « 
th Yave ft ; 19.00 Overland 
Durant 19.00 Reo 
STG eb ws) es es be oo. 24.50 : 

15.75 Willys-Knight 


(Prices slightly higher—Pacific Coast and Canada) 
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or the local Stromberg Service Station at once. Or mail: check’ or 
money order and we will supply you direct. 








Be sure to mention make’ and model of your automobile or truck. 


' THE STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES COMPANY 
67 East 25th Street 
CHICAGO 




























































































(Continued from Page 134) 
The peasant therefore is caught in a vicious 
circle from which he cannot escape. No 
wonder he is a capitalist at heart, and no 
propaganda will change his creed. 

Now for the scissors. You get some idea 
of the spread at the end of 1923 when I 
show the increase in the price of a plow. 
Before the war, measured in units of rye, 
it cost 30 units. In November, 1923, it 
cost 140. A measure of salt that cost 14 
units of rye in 1913 had advanced to 248 in 
1923; textiles from 7.2 units to 63 units; 
sugar from 6 units to 63 units. 

It was this state of affairs that led Trot- 
zky to address the Twelfth Communist 
Congress as follows: 

“Prices for manufactured goods are from 
three to five times higher than they should 
be and in spite of this cur industry is not 
commercially profitable. At the same time 
every private small industrial or merchant, 
notwithstanding the very unfavorable con- 
dition under which he works within the 
soviet system, continues to operate and 
succeeds in making a profit.” 

Thus from the holy of holies issued an 
indictment of the impracticability of 
government-controlled economics. 

With 1924 came the succession of events 
that tended to bring the scissor blades 
nearer together. It was partly due to cur- 
rency inflation and partly resulted from the 
temporary operation of the law of demand 
and supply. Having paid their agricultural 
tax, and being no longer compelled to dump 
their produce on the market, the peasants 
refused to sell any more grain while the 
available stocks were reduced by export. 

During my visit to Russia last June and 
July the scissors situation was like this: 
Though the wholesale price of manufac- 
tured goods had increased 172 per cent for 
every 100 per cent of increase in all prod- 
ucts combined, agricultural products had 
advanced only 54 per cent to every 100 
per cent of increase in all products. Thus 
the scissors were far from being closed. 

At the moment I write, which is mid- 
October, there is less disparity between the 
blades than at any time since 1922. Again 
you have the artificiality o: reason which 
underlies everything soviet. The price of 
manufactured goods has not perceptibly 
declined, but because of the crop shortage 
agricultural produce has gone up. God, and 
not man, has been the factor. 


Low:Grade Tools 


Not only is the soviet manufactured 
product excessive in price but inferior in 
quality. While I was in Moscow the sec- 
retary of a provincial soviet wrote a letter 
to the Pravda in which he said: 

“The goods for the peasant needs are of 
bad quality and high price, and do not 
compare with the German articles which 
we are sometimes able to get. The Russian- 
made chisel is thin and breaks easily, while 
the German chisel is guaranteed against 
breakage. The Russian borer has thin 
rings, blunt blades, while the German 
borers are without these defects. In addi- 
tion, we can buy the German tools at 40 
per cent of the price charged for the Rus- 
sian. Another objection to the Russian 
tools is that the same article is priced dif- 
ferently in the various government shops. 
In the privately owned establishments they 
are always lower than in the codperatives. 
I can illustrate with pincers. In a private 
shop the best quality is 20 per cent cheaper 
than in the government establishment.’ 

Analyze soviet industrial production and 
at once various contradictory factors pre- 
sent themselves. You have in some lines 
the spectacle of an increasing volume of 
output ranged alongside a declining mar- 
ket. The law of demand and supply seldom 
figures in the soviet business scheme. Al- 
ways there are increasing cost of produc- 
tion, accumulating stocks and rising prices. 

This grows out of a _— by which 
production is controlled by program. It 
fixes prices and regulates exports and im- 
ports by quota, which is one reason why it 
is so difficult to get at actual conditions. 
To add to the complication, there are no 
balance sheets as we know them. The tex- 
tile industry, which has shown the largest 
profits during 1924, has been, at the same 
time, the heaviest drain on the state, hav- 
ing incurred the largest relative indebted- 
ness to the treasury or the banks. For all 
practical, or rather impractical, purposes, 
these two institutions are one and the same. 

Viewing Russian production as a whole, 
you find that it is approximately 45 per 
cent of prewar. The smallest percentage of 
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1923 is in iron ore, where it is 4.4 per cent. 
The nearest approach to normal is in tex- 
tiles and oils, where the average is 50 per 
cent for the whole group. The gross value 
of production of 2'l the Russian major 
industries in 19138 was 3,721,300,000 ru- 
bles. Contrast this with the 1,196,347,000 
rubles which represents the value of soviet 
production for the year 1923 and you see 
that there is a considerable difference. 
The limitations of space make it impos- 
sible to deal with each specific Russian 
industry. A few, however, must be briefly 
appraised, and especially those of interest 
to the United States. Foremost among 
them is the textile, because before the 
revolution Russia was the fifth best cus- 
tomer for American raw cotton, which was 
purchased directly from us, or indirectly 
through Great Britain or Germany. Prior 
to the World War the Russian cotton- 
textile industry was highly develo and 
the quality of Russian cotton goods, espe- 
cially prints, won for them the market of 
Central Asia, China and to some extent 
Western Europe. Russian exports of cotton 
print always exceeded the imports. In cot- 
ton manufacture Russia occupied fourth 
sag with a total of about 9,112,000 spin- 


es. 

When the Bolsheviks segregated the va- 
rious industries in 1921 the cotton-textile 
end was organized into twenty-one trusts. 
These trusts are regional combines of mills 
under the central control of the All-Russian 
Textile Syndicate, which supplies the trusts 
with materials and 
markets the output. 


artificiality which impairs all red business 
procedure. 

Before revolution and civil war wrecked 
the Russian oil-producing machine, the 
Baku and Groznyi fields were among the 
most important anywhere. Two great 
groups controlled the industry. They were 
the Nobels, in which the Standard of New 
Jersey now has a large share, and the Roths- 
child interests, which were subsequently ac- 
quired by the Royal Dutch-Shell combina- 
tion. Each comprised a self-contained unit 
in that it not only produced but refined and 
distributed. With the advent of Bolshevism 
all these properties were seized by the 
Soviet Government and nationalized, which 
means that they were subjected to further 
disorganization. With oil as with all other 
alien interests, save only the International 
Harvester Company, the owners have been 
entirely eliminated from the situation. 

So accustomed are we to the supremacy 
of American oil that it is perhaps difficult 
to realize that in 1901 the Russian output 
came first, ting 50.9 of the entire 
world output. hen we took the lead 
in 1903 it went into second place until 
supplanted by Mexico in 1918. Production 
reached its lowest point in 1920, just before 
the fields came under soviet control. 

Beginning in 1921, the output started up 
again, largely because many of the wells 
in the Baku area had been shut in. A 
shut-in well is a flowing well that has been 
temporarily closed up. Hundreds of other 
wells were obtained by the primitive balin 

rocess which had 
een in vogue in 





In these trusts are 
180 cotton mills, 
with an equipment 
of 6,400,000 spindles 
and 140,000 looms. 
The remaining 
looms and spindles 
that made up the old 
imperial industry 
were lost to Russia 
when Poland and 
the Baltic States be- 
came autonomous. 
At the beginning 
of 1923 there were 
126 trust mills, oper- 
ating 1,600,000 spin- 
dles—25 per cent of 
the total spin- 
dlage—and 5700 
looms, or 37 per cent 
of all in the syndi- 
cated industry. 
During the course of 
the year there was a 
curtailment of out- 
put, so that by No- 
vember, out of the 
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ades. 
In 1922 the Bol- 
sheviks had to 
increase production 
because the flowing 
wells were giving 
out. A drilling cam- 
paign was under- 
taken by the 
International Barns- 
dell Corporation, an 
a ip ewe 
which got a royalt, 
on ali oil peodaeed. 
It was an out-and- 
out contract propo- 
sition and ndt a 
concession. The 
company took all the 
financial chances, I 
might add. At the 
time I write the 
Barnsdell ar- 
= has prac- 
tically come to an 
end 


All the while a 








6,400,000 spindles 


considerable reserve 
of Transport 





available 1,314,000 _ 
were at work. Of 
the 140,000 looms only 41,905 continued. 

In 1924 a special effort was made to 
bolster up the textile output, and with some 
degree of success. Not only was the gen- 
eral production increased but a special 
drive was made in all the cotton-growing 
areas under soviet control, principally Tur- 
kestan and Transcaucasia, to enhance the 
crop. At its peak in 1915 Russian cotton 
production reached 1,500,000 bales. In 
1921 this had shrunk to 43,000 bales. The 
government has now started to reconstruct 
the irrigation system of Turkestan and this 
year there was a considerable crop, al- 
though only about 25 per cent of par. 

With the sale of cotton prints the Bol- 
sheviks have indulged in a characteristic 

rformance. In order to make a market 
in Persia they sold their goods considerably 
under the cost of production. Behind the 
need of a market was the desire to impress 
the strength and stability of the soviet 
industrial structure. 

The tables were turned on the Bolos, 
however. Instead of using the soviet fabric 
at home, the shrewd Persian merchants re- 
sold them in India at a price well under that 
of the Manchester article. Having bought 
them cheaply they could sell cheaply. Thus 
Persia and not Russia got both the credit 
and the profit in the Indian market. 

No less significant for America is petro- 
leum, and for two good reasons. One re- 
sults from the investment of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey in Russian 
oil; the other is that in normal times the 
Slav product competes with ours in the 
Far Eastern markets. Though the Bol- 
sheviks have made considerable progress 
with the restoration of petroleum produc- 
tion, the marketing is handicapped by the 


of oil was piling up. 
In 1923, for example, 
the total output was 38,534,000 barrels of 42 
allons each. In connection with the mar- 
eting of the bulk of this supply the Bol- 
shoves have maintained their usual un- 
businesslike procedure. Their one t 
ambition apparently has been to make a 
ood showing with exports, which have 
mn at the rate of 2,000,000 barrels a year 
for the past two years. 

In order to maintain exports the Soviet 
Government has put a ban on oil consump- 
tion at home. Railroads, industries, and 
even the lay consumer—oil figures aa 
in everyday life in Russia—are compelled 
to use coal and wood so that credits abroad 
can be upheld with petroleum. 

This prohibition is bad enough, but it is 
only one detail in a distor operation. 
Nearly all the oil—it is principally kero- 
sene—sold abroad by Russia during the 
past two years has been at a price far below 
the actual cost of production. The cotton- 
print transaction is duplicated. In conse- 
quence, the oil trusts—there are three 
principal ones—have had to receive heavy 
subsidies from the government. Yet when 
soviet officials talk about the progress made 
in the restoration of industry they point to 
oil as one of the best examples. 

No phase of government control is of 
more interest than the nationalization of 
the railroads. I shall deal with it mainly 
because it serves to present Rudzutak, 
Commissar of Transport, who is a powerful 
factor in the political machine that rules 
Russia. 

Rudzutak is a Lett. In the old imperial 
days he had a minor position for a brief 
period in the railroad service. Although he 
never distinguished himself in any way, he 
was picked to succeed Dzerzhinsky when 
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the latter took over the Supreme Council 
of People’s Economy. Whatever service 
exists on the Russian railroads today is al- 
most entirely due to Dzerzhinsky, who is a 
real organizer. 

Rudzutak had a peculiar interest for me 
because he was the first big Bolo I met. I 
went to see him at his office in a large 
building once used as a school for the chil- 
dren of the nobility. He is youthful in 
appearance and does not belie the look, 
because he is only thirty-seven. A revolu- 
tionist in his teens, he spent ten years in 
exile in Siberia, emerging under the genera} 
amnesty declared when the Kerensky gov- 
ernment came into office in 1917. 

I asked him to tell me something about 
the Russian railways and he said: 

“We are making progress. Our trains 
arrive on time and we have restored the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. My idea now is 
to improve our freight traffic at the expense 
of passenger travel. The traffic in freight 
hes increased from 10,000,000 poods a day 
to 14,000,000 ; 

rth mye difficulty is with equip- 
ment. So much of it was lost, stolen or 
destroyed during the succession of wars in 
which Russia was engaged that we find 
ourselves with a shortage of everyvhing. 
We have begun to build locomotives and 
we are endeavoring to construct freight cars, 
Our advance would have been much greater 
but for the continued scarcity of material. 
In one detail we have made progress in that 
we have increased mileage to 63,808 versts. 
In the czarist days it was 61,259 versts. 

“One of our objectives is the electrifica- 
tion of the Russian railways. This was part 
of the dream of Lenine, who had a big 
vision for the electrification of the whole 
country. We have ample water power for 
it. Electrification, however, would be un- 
wise in the south, where our great cil de- 
posite are located. We also want to convert 
many of our coal and wood burning loco- 
motives into oil burners. 

“Of course, we need money. During the 
last fiscal year we had a deficit of nearly 
70,000,000 gold rubles. Some of this joss, 
however, came through the operation of 
foreign exchange. If we could get a large 
foreign loan we could buy more powerful 
locomotives, build new bridges and recon- 
struct our right of way. 

“The Commissariat of Transport has no 
desire to balance its budget. We are willing 
to operate at a continued loss if through 
that operation we can increase service and 
move more freight.” 


Absence of Moral Sense 


Sum up the Russian industrial situation 
and there is revealed an almost complete 
lack of sound economic principles. The one 
clear-cut example of soviet aideney is the 
red army, which is due to Trotzky, aided 
by many of the old czarist officers. To a 
lesser degree, the railroads have emerged 
from chaos to something like stabilization 
because of Dzerzhinsky, These two men 
stand almost alone amid the general welter 
of Bolshevik incapacity. 

You have seen the state of affairs in tex- 
tiles and oil. Turn to coal and iron mining, 
heavy and light machinery, in fact ali other 
branches, and you find production op- 
pressed on the one hand by an abnermal 
cost and handicapped on the other by inept 
marketing methods. Up to the present 
time, and regarding it as a whole, the na- 
tionalized industry has been a burden 
rather than an asset. 

Nor can there be a swing back to normal, 
all mandates to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, until there is a rebirth of the moral 
sense as expressed in the return of confis- 
cated properties to their rightful owners 
and operation by them. This would revive 
competition, and with it expert technicai 
direction and that all-important aid to 
progress, which is individual initiative. 

There could be no more emphatic evi 
dence of the value of private enterprise than 
in the expansion of retail trade at the peak 


of the new economic policy. Under the 
most unfavorable conditions, including 
excessive taxation, it almost monopolized 
merchandising. With the aid of every 
agency that an autocracy can command, 
nationalized industry and wholesale dis- 


tribution have not begun to register any- 
thing like a corresponding advance. 

Again you arrive at the conclusion that 
Bolshevism and blight are one and the same 
thing. 

Editor's Note—This is the fifth of a series of arti 
cles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with Russia. The 
next will be devoted to Bolshevism and business 
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C™A{ NOTHER year has slipped by since you last 
thought of giving her a Hoover. 


But she has thought of it many times. 


As cleaning days come and go she struggles 
resolutely with the only “tools” she has in her 
“workshop,” your home. 


And they are woefully inadequate, wasteful of 
time and strength. 


As she wields her broom foot by foot across 
the dusty, dirty rugs her arms rebel and her back 
seems near to breaking. 


Yet she tries to greet you with a smile when 
you come home at night. 


In your heart you pay her tribute. “She’s a 
brave little woman,” you say. 


But why put her courage to such an unfair test? 


Why ask her to bear her burdens patiently 
when they can so easily be lifted? 


The Hoover will save her strength. 
The Hoover will speed her work. 


The Hoover will safeguard her pride in a clean 
home. 


You cannot afford to deny her these things for 
the small monthly payments which The Hoover 
costs. 


Don’t disappoint her again this Christmas! 


Show her that you really do care, and through- 
out her lifetime your thoughtfulness will be 
ever in her mind. 
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It BEATS... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 
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(Continued from Page 35) 


studio, had obligingly removed the other 
half. But it is certain these were burglars 
and not art collectors. 

The beginning of 1398 found me once 
ayain in London, this time clearly a resi- 
dent. My new workshop, although only 
the upper story of a stable, had its entrance 
upon the street through the house and dis- 
tinctly resembled a studio. I moved over, 
installed myself as comfortably as I was 
able, disposed my things about and rejoiced 
in the feeling that I had again a home. 

The London of that period, the post- 
Jubilee London, was at a most interestin 
phase in its history. It was at the height c 
prosperity, with all the advantages and dis- 
advantages of such a condition. The boom 
in gold and diamonds in South Africa had 
brought enormous wealth to the city, in 
addition to the riches already there. 

Peopies, | have found, like individuals, 
are often adversely aflected by too much 
wealth. England was no exception. It 
began to show the detrimental influence. 
Luxuries assumed proportions theretofore 
unknown. Hotels like the Savoy and the 
Cariton began to spring up rapidly. Busi- 
ness Sandell to become generally lax for 
want of incentive. Young men, the sons of 
affluent fathers, were making it a habit to 
begin their week-ends on Thursday and to 
end them on the following Tuesday. 

In the field of art Pre-Raphaelitism was 
dying out. Rossetti was dead and the in- 
fluence of Burne-Jones was waning. People 
were losing interest in all the exponents of 
Pre-Raphaelitism. The era of Sargentism 
was beginning. His art and the art for which 
the new groups and associations stood, 
their beld and direct manner felt like the 
invigorating sir on a raountain top. 


Tosti and Busoni 


My new studio was quite near Pagani’s, 
the famous Italian restaurant in Great 
Portland Road, just behind Queen’s Hall. 
As all the important concerts took place in 
Queen's Hall, a table was always reserved 
for the artists who wished to meet their 
friends. Hlere it was that I first met Tosti, 
the famous song writer of his time, then in 
his glory. Small and dapper, with his 
snow-white hair and beard, he achieved 
fame because Queen Victoria, who was fond 
of his songs, often invited him to sing before 
her and a small circle of her friends. His 
pepeiatty in England was tremendous and 
ne was said to receive extravagant sums for 
his tunes as well as for the lessons he gave. 
Some of the members of the royal family 
were among his pupils. Corisequently, he 
was greatly hem? after. To take lessons 
from Tosti, it used ta be said, one had 
simply to hand over one’s bank book and 
let him heip himself, His dress, always in 
the height of fashion, as well as his manner 
certainly gave the impression that he helped 
himself generously. His self-assurance came 
to border at times on rudeness, as often in 
life, when we re- 
ceive more than 


and woodwork of which were covered with 
autographs and drawings by clever crafts- 
men whose emotions, when mixed with 
Chianti, had imperious need of expression. 

Here it was that I saw Paderewski again, 
that ever-gallant gentleman. Then and al- 
ways he was an idol and a grand seigneur. 
Always he was fond of company, fond of 
having his 
friends about 


touchy and difficult to deal with. Even a 
man like Ysaye has to be handled tenderly, 
with kid gloves. Lesser people require even 
more delicate fabric still. I have often 
wondered why this should be so peculiar to 
musicians. Is it that contact with the 
public makes one lose one’s sense of propor- 
tion? If so, I should infinitely prefer an 
art that sepa- 
rates me from 





him, a spirit 
eternally young 
and eternally 
popular. I know 
not how it is 
now, butin those 
days his society 
was always an 
irresistible de- 
light. 

Busoni, too, 
was a frequent 
visitor at Pa- 
gani’s — Ferruc- 
cio Busoni, that 
giant among 
musicians, who 
transposed the 
whole of the or- 

an works of 

ach for the 
piano. In many 
respects I con- 
sider Busoni one 
of the greatest 
of living pian- 
ists. It may per- 
haps be recalled 
that when Liszt 
died and the 
music school at 
Weimar was 
seeking a new 
head, it selected 
Busoni as the 
successor to 


Abbé Liszt. 








the world by the 
walls of the stu- 
dio, and in which 
my personal ap- 
pearance is no 
essential part 
of my artistic 
equipment, 
When still in 
Rome, before I 
had ever come 
to London, I had 
made friends 
with an English 
water-color 
painter, Edward 
Robert Hughes. 
Hughes be- 
longed to the 
school of Burne- 
Jones, Rossetti 
and Walter 
Crane. And 
though waning, 
this schooi still 
had a consider- 
able following at 
that time. All 
these men, in- 
cluding Holman 
Hunt and oth- 
ers, had never 
received any of- 
ficial recognition 
from the Royal 
Academy. It 
occurred to a 








One day, at 
my studio, Bu- 
soni and Pa- 
derewski met. 
Busoni courte- 
ously su ited 
that Paderewski play something for him. 
Paderewski refused to touch the piano be- 
fore so renowned a classic among musicians. 
Whereupon Busoni also refused to play. 
The result was that with two world-famed 
musicians present in one room, no note of 
music could be heard. 

Many others were frequent visitors at 
Pagani’s. Ysaye, Caruso, De Pachmann, 
Kreisler, to mention only a few. Some of 
them came to my studio near by and would 
pose for me for sketches, a number of which 

still possess. It was a halcyon time, full of 
music and gayety, high spirits and lively 
conversation. On the whole, however, I 
found musicians, with the exception per- 
haps of a few of the greatest, somewhat 


At Morges. In the Group are Paderewski, His 
Newly Wedded Wife—Madame Gorska—and His 
Sister. Below Paderewski is His Aunt, and Next 
to Her His Only Son, Who Died at the Age of 19 


number of en- 
terprising peo- 
ple, therefore, 
that a gallery 
which would 

give those paint- 
ers an opportunity to exhibit regularly 
would be favored by the public. 

Such a gallery was soon formed. It was 
called the New Gallery, and for many years 
was considered an inferior rival to the 
Academy. It was very conveniently situ- 
ated in Regent Street, almost in the shadow 
of the Academy, and the public that came to 
see the one frequently visited the other 
also. Burne-Jones was the great attraction 
of the new institution. This, however, did 
not prevent other artists, even members of 
the Royal Academy, from sending their pic- 
tures in. I recall one year when Sargent 
had six pictures at the Academy and four 
at the New Gallery. J. J. Shannon was a 
regular exhibitor at both. 


There was only one drawback. The man- 
agement of the New Gallery was in the 
hands of Charles E. Hallé, a painter of a 
talent that produced mainly soulful por- 
traits with large eyes, small mouths and 
other features to match. Hallé was not only 
the manager of the New Gallery but also 
the jury. So that while he ran after the big 
fish, the smaller fry ran after him—to be 
hung. Paintings by himself were certain of 
careful consideration and ir. consequence he 
had no dearth of sitters. 

Thus, every year the New Gallery was a 
motley collection of sickly Pre-Raphaelites 
ee the one hand and vigorous Sargents, 
Shannons, and popular Alma-Tademas upon 
the other. The public paid its shilling and 
was amused. Presently the Royal Academy 
put its house in order and altered its posi- 
tion. It could not go on indefinitely closing 
its doors to artists who had made names at 
at the New English Art Club, the Interna- 
tional Society or the Chelsea Arts Club. 
The academic attitude became more lenient 
toward newcomers, Pre-Raphaelitism was 
diminishing anyway, and poor Hallé en- 
countered the melancholy experience of 
finally se his gallery empty, nor could 
the great blue eyes and the brilliantly 
gilded frames in the center of the main 
wall —his own canvases—avail him. Artists 
ceased to send their pictures there, and 
drifted elsewhere to other societies and 
exhibitions. 


Memories of Gilbert 


In the meantime Hughes, I must grate- 
fully record, did much to familiarize me 
with the artistic life of London during my 
early days there. Alfred Gilbert, the sculp- 
tor, was supreme among the sculptors of 
those days. Hughes took me to Gilbert’s 
studio one Sunday afternoon, and in Gilbert 
I discovered one of the most original of all 
the artists I had ever met. His style leaned 
toward the Gothic, and his execution was 
perfect. He had recently moved into a 
house in Maida Vale, crowded,with orders 
that filied two enormous studios. 

At one and the same time he was making 
a memorial for the Duke of Clarence, eldest 
son of the Prince of Wales, which was sub- 
sequently place unfinished in St. George’s 
Chapel; and he was also preparing a set of 
large panels for Lord Rothschild, intended 
for the great country place at Tring. These 
were never delivered. He had numerous 
other orders from which he was unable to 
disentangle himself. He worked more in 
the spirit of a Cellini than a Michelangelo. 
He would lose himself in endless details 
upon a birthday spoon, which he would 
finish with exquisite taste, or he would fuss 
over a decorative chain for a lord mayor or 
an alderman and would pa days and weeks 
into it, to the neglect of bigger work. The 
Clarence monument he kept on changing 
perpetually and never finishing it. And in 
connection with Lord Rothschild’s commis- 

sion, it is recounted 
that when Lord 





we are entitled to, 
it ie apt to turn 
our heads. 





And so it was 
with poor Tosti. 
The ease with 
which he earned 
his money tempted 
him to spend it 
freely, even ex- 
travagantly. He 
indulged in un- 
lucky speculation. 
With the passing 
of Queen Victoria 
his songs and his 
leasons rapidly iost 
their vogue. He 
died, I believe, a 
poor and forlorn 
man. 

At every lunch- 
eon and dinner cne 
was sure to meet 
many interesting 
people at Pagani's. 
Sometimes when 
the artists’ table 
was overcrowded 
a number of us 
would adjourn to 
the so-caliec ar- 
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Rothschild, who 
had already ad- 
vanced him con- 
siderable sums, 
came to the studio 
to inquire when 
his panels would 
be finished, Gil- 
bert, with an en- 
gaging smile point- 
ing a finger at the 
door, said 


motioned toward 
the door. 

The great mil- 
lionaire did indeed 
go out, but he 
never came back. 
Nor did Gilbert’s 
panels ever find 
their way to their 
destination. 

Thus Alfred Gil- 
bert, a man of 
enius, one of the 
irst in his line, was 
literally over- 
whelmed by his 
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“American Flyer” 
Railroad Equipment 


shown in large illustration 
above 

A. Train and Track—No. 1307 
—Electric 12 wheel engine 
—an exact copy of the 
New York Central Electric 
Locomotive with head- 
light, automatic reverse, 
mail car, 2 Pullmans—all 
electric lighted, 20 pieces 
of track, length of train 48 
inches — track 202 inches 
—Price $26.00 

B. Electric Lighted Station No. 
99—$6.25 

C. Automatic Block Signal No. 
2018—$3.75 

D. Automatic Semaphore— 
lighted No. 2015—$3.75 

E. Telegraph Pole—No. 210— 
$0.50 


F. Crossing Gate—No. 2021— 
$1.25 
G. Tunnel—No. 86—$1.50 


H. Improved Transformer—No. 
1250—$3.75 

J. Bridge—No. 213—$1.25 

K. Baggage Room—No. 104— 
$3.00 


L. Danger— Bell and Light — 
No. 2016—$3.75 

M. Crossing Signal—No. 206— 
$0.35 


N. Platform Station—No. 91— 
$1.25 


P. Billboard — No. 92 — $0.35 

R. Fence—No. 216—$0.60 

S. Trees—No. 214—Set $1.25 
Gardens—No. 215—Set $1.25 


T. Double Arc Light—No. 2010 
—$3.25 













Show this advertisement to 
your Toy dealer, if he hasn’t 
got the “American Flyer” 
or Structo Toys and Autos 
that you want, and doesn’t 
want to order them, we will 
ship you any Train, Hoisting 
Toy, Auto or Equipment 
illustrated postpaid, on 
receipt of cash 














WY JHAT are you going to do this aft?” pipes 
up Pinkey as the three boys burst out of school on 
a cold winter day. 


“I’m for going into the house and doing something,” is little Bill’s 
immediate response. 


“Say, you birds I’ve got it!” suggests Frank, “C’mon over to my house. I’ve 
got my “American Flyer” train and a lot of new equipment; a new station, a 
new semaphore, you know the big one with the light and track terminal—and 
a bear of a crossing gate. It’s got a light too—Whadda you say?” 


“You're on,” said little Bill—“1 want to be the engineer” yelled Pinkey, and the 
young American Flyer trio started to Frank’s house on the run. 


“Gee! Just wait ’till you see all the track I ‘got. I’ve been adding to it for 
three years. It almost fills the whole big play room in the attic.” 


“Tf I’m not tardy at school, I'll get an “American Flyer” electric train, track and 

equipment for Xmas, and then I'll give my American 

Flyer mechanical train to my kid brother”’—is little Bill’s 
parting shot as they disappear into the house. 





Tomi 


No. 1221—Electric Engine, with headlight, 8 inches; 3 double-truck cars, 642 inches, 14 pieces of track, 
semaphore, station, tunnel; rheostat and track connection. Length of train, 31 inches. Price delivered, $12.00 
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American Flyer 
Transformer 


Price delivered, $3.75 


No. 2—Mechanical Engine, with brake and piston tods 6% inches, tender » inches, cars 
5% inches; béeggage car has sliding doors; 10 pieces of track; length of track, 103 inches; " 
length of train, 244% inches. Price delivered, $2.65 
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No. 13—Mechanical Engine, with brake and giaon rods 7 inches, tender 4 inches, cars 5% inches, baggage car has 
sliding doors; 12 pieces of track, 2 switches, length of track, 160 inches, length of train, 25 inches. 

Price delivered, $4.25 
“American Flyer” trains and equipment suitable for boys of every age—at all good toy dealers’ 
New Structo Hoisting Toys and Autos. If you haven't seen the Structo Steam Shovel, Grab 
Bucket or Lift Crane go to your dealer and ask him to show them to you. The Structo “knocked 
down” auto and the “Ready Built” are going better than ever!! 


Send ten cents and we will mail you Horace Wade's famous story about “The Backyard Railroad” and the beautiful 
catalog illustrated in color showing the full line of American Flyer trains and Structo Hoisting Toys and Autos 


STRUCTO 


Hoisting Toys and Autos 


pn 


Loads and Dumps 
Automatically 
Height 12 )4 Inches 


Length 214 Inches 
Width 6 Inches 







Price Delivered 


$3.75 


STRUCTO 
Giant Steam Shovel No. 110 





Model of 
Real “‘Cletrac”’ Type Tractor 
Trailer Included—Length Over-al! 15 & 


Price Delivered $3,25 





STRUCTO 
“ Ready-Built” Tractor 


No. 44 


Loads and Dumps 
Automatically 








Height 12 Inches 
Length 13 Inches 
Width 4! 


Inches 





STRUCTO 
Grab Bucket No. 52 
\ saighinieigunnsmaenbainetion ane 
Powerful Spring Motor 
Special Body Raising Attachment 
Length Over-all 12 inches 
Price Delivered 
$2.75 


STRUCTO 
* Ready-Built” Contractor's 





American Flyer Mfg. Co. 2217 south Halsted St., Chicago 


Truck No. 42 











REASONS FOR 
FREED-EISEMANN SUPREMACY 


I—An adormmen: for 
the home. No loops. No 
No neces 
The new 


visible wires 
sity for horns 
cabinet-type loud 
speaker rests on the 


receiver 
2—Whistles and squeals 
are completely eliminat 
ed. Remarkable vc 


under perfect control 


yume 


3— Utter simplicity of 
operation, Stations al- 
ways COme in at the tame 
dial settings 


4-——So sensitive that 
programs have been 
brought in from across 
the Atlantic. 


5 — Extreme selectivity 
Installed in a building 
with a broadcasting 
scation, it has tuned out 
the station and brought 
in other programs 


6—Custom-built in lim 
ited quantities by trained 
experts, not Mere assem 


blers 
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hat wonderful voice may be Santa Claus! ... for 
anything seems possible with the new Freed-Eisemann. 


It is the Christmas gift that yields unending hours of 
pleasure—a permanent investment that draws interest 
every day—every night—throughout the years. ... It 
is the final result of careful research and development. 
Each Freed-Eisemann Receiver is hand-built by master 
craftsmen and subjected to seventeen uncompromising 
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tests before it leaves the great plant— Each set carries 
with it our guarantee of perfect satisfaction. . . . Utterly 
simple to operate, and unfailing in its performance —it 
enjoys a patronage unparalleled in the world of radio. 


This Christmas, a Freed-Eisemann Radio Receiver. 
And, take with it our certain promise of a happy new year. 
Our booklet, “Buying a Radio”— is interesting, non-technical 
and enlightening. It will help you. And it is free. Write for it. 
Freep-EIsEMANN Rapio CorporATION, Manhattan Bridge Plaza, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RADIO-RECEIVERS 





7— Subjected to seven 
teen separate factory 
tests before being pro 
nounced perfect 

8— Backed by an organi 
zation of great financial 
strength and a guarante« 


of dependability 


9—Selected by Govern 
ment experts pur 
chased by the Navy for 
installation on the Presi- 


dent's yacht. 


Model NR-6 





10-—Public Approval 
Ten Miilion Dollars 
worth of Freed-Eise 
mann Radio Receivers 
are now in daily use, 

* . * 
Prices,$100 up—sligistly 
higher in Canada and 
west of the Rocky 
Mountains 
Reliable dealers sell the 
genuine Freed-Eise 
mann Receivers at listed 
prices. Beware of imita 
tions offered at cut rates 
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LEAD gives to Cchinaware its beauty and lustre 


MLAZED china is nothing more than 

¥ clay shaped in various forms and 
covered with a thin skin of glaze. It is 
this thin coating that transforms the 
rough porous clay body into a beautiful, 
smooth, lustrous china plate or cup or 
saucer. And in making this glaze, lead 
has always been one of the most essen- 
tial ingredients, 

For twenty centuries pottery has been 
coated with lead glazes. Green pottery 
made in China during the Han dynasty 
(206 B.C. to 220 A.D.) bore a lead 
glaze, as did the pottery of the ancient 
Assyrians and Egyptians, For hundreds 
of years Europe and every country in- 
fluenced by European civilization have 
used pottery made of common clay cov- 
ered with lead glazes, 

At the very beginning of the pottery 
industry the desirability was recognized 
of using the lead products—white-lead, 
red-lead and litharge—in the manufac- 
ture of fine chinaware, With the growth 
of the industry there arose the need for 
the manufacture of these lead products 
by companies, such as National Lead 
Company, from which the pottery maker 
could depend on getting white-lead or 
red-lead or litharge of the required pu- 
rity and fineness. 


Quantity of lead used 

















Teday many thousands of pounds of 
lead are used every year in making both 
transparent lead glazes for fine china- 
ware and brilliant, glossy opaque enamel 
glazes put on sanitary bathroom fix- 
tures, swimming pool, bathroom and 
kitchen tile and ornamental tile. In con- 
nection with enamel glazes on sanitary 
ware, potters say that those with a high 
percentage of lead 
adhere better to the 
metal base and are less 
likely to crack. 

Any one of the three 


lead products, white-lead, red-lead or lith- 
arge, can be used in makinglead glazes. But 
potters usually prefer white-lead for the 
finest and purest results. Red-lead and 
litharge, however, if absolutely pure, 
make just as white a glaze as white-lead. 

Makers of fine chinaware will use, as 
does one manufacturer, as much as 
80,000 pounds of white-lead a year and 
only 1,000 pounds of red-lead. Others in 
the industry use large quantities of red- 

















The glaze on this china contains lead. The clay 
body is covered with the glaze mixture and is then 
heated to a high temperature to fix the glaze. 


lead. They will reverse the above figures 
and use many times as much red-lead as 
white-lead. 


The use of lead paint 

LTHOUGH lead in pottery is con- 
A stantly serving and helping to beau- 
tify your home, the tonnage of lead used 
in this way is not so great as that used in 
paint. Everywhere you go you see white- 
lead paint protecting houses from the 
attacks of weather. For generations the 
professional painter has used white-lead 
to save the surface. From our forefathers’ 
time it has always been the standard for 
surface protection. Approximately 
350,000,000 pounds of white-lead are used 
on wooden and other non-metallic sur- 
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faces each year. Red-lead paint prevents 
rust from eating into and destroying iron 
and steel. 

So long as property is adequately 
eovered with white-lead and red-lead, 
rot and rust cannot harm it. Property 
owners are awakening to the realization 
that paint protection is real economy. 
Many who never before seriously con- 
sidered the truth of the maxim, “Save 
the surface and you save all,” are now 


using white-lead and 
red-lead to protect (easel 
their investments. mes 


Producers of lead products 


Dutch Boy white-lead and Dutch Boy red- 
lead are the names of the pure white- 
lead and red-lead made and sold by 
National Lead Company. On every keg 
is reproduced the picture of the Dutch 
Boy Painter shown below. This trade- 
mark guarantees a product of the high- 
est quality. 

Dutch Boy products also include lin- 
seed oil, flatting oil, babbitt metal and 
solder. 

National Lead Company also makes 
lead products for practically every pur- 
pose to which lead can be put in art, 
industry and daily life. If you want 
information regarding any particular 
use of lead, write us. 

If you wish to read further about this 
wonder metal, we can tell you of a num- 
ber of interesting books on the subject. 
The latest and probably 
most complete story of 
lead and its many uses is 
**Lead, the Precious 
Metal,’’ published by 
Century Co., New York. 
Price, $3.00. If you are 
unable to get it at your 
bookstore, write the pub- 
lisher or send your order 
through us. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 191 State St.; Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; 
Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; Cincinnati, 459 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Ave.; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 485 
California St.; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., $16 Fourth 


Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis 


& Bros. Co., 487 Chestnut Street. 
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(Continued from Page 140) 
success. Had the Royal Academy, for in- 
stance, assigned him a pension, he might 
have gone on working at the things he 
loved. But nothing of the sort happened, 
and finally Gilbert resigned from the acad- 
emy and permanently left London. 

At my first exhibition in the Royal Acad- 
emy, in the spring of 1898, I was fortu- 
nate enough to be represented by three 
exhibits. First, there was the big group of 
Mother Love, upon which I had labored so 
long and so hard in Rome; then there was 
the figure of General Lord Wolsele 
silver; and, finally, the bust in marble of 
Lady Alice Montagu. 

Lady Randolph Churchill, who had seen 
the bust of Lady Alice, appeared at my 
studio one day and introduced herself. 

“‘T saw the bust of Lady Alice,” she be- 
gan quite simply, ‘“‘and I want to ask you 
whether you would care to make a oo 
pores of me. 

It need hardly be said that I accepted 
the commission eagerly. For Lady Ran- 
dolph was a central figure in the Lon- 
don society of that time. Strikin 
and distinguished in appearance, wit 
black hair and piercing eyes, she had 
besides a great feminine 
charm. Her coloring was 
high and she had dimples in 
her cheeks and even in her 
chin when shelaughed. This 
piercing quality of her eyes, 
not unlike that of the Ger- 
man Emperor, was enhanced 
by a peculiar droop of the 
upper eyelid. Her speech, 
in English as well as in 
French, was particularly ex- 
quisite and seemed to belong 
naturally to her personality. 
Hers was a flashing wit 
and shewas famousforrepar- 
tee. Nor was she less gifted in other ways. 

When I first knew her she was at the 
height of her career. A widow in the prime 
of life, enormously attractive, she was 
virtually surrounded by friends and ad- 
mirers. Her small house in Great Cumber- 
land Place, decorated with rare taste, was 
famous for its parties that were crowded by 

London society. Though lacking in wealth, 
invitations from her were more enthusi- 
astically received than from the remarkable 
palaces in Park Lane and Grosvenor Square. 
That little house was a meeting place for 
all that was highest in art, science, music, 
political and social life. The Prince of 
Wales often dropped in there quite infor- 
mally for tea of an afternoon, and so did 
many other members of the royal family, 
such as the Duke of Connaught and Prince 
Francis of Teck. 


Literary Ventures 


Her private and domestic life was no 
less charming. Her two chief concerns at 
this time were the upbringing of her two 
sons, and the quarterly magazine she had 
just started, The Anglo-Saxon Review. 
Her oldest son, Winston, left for South 
Africa when the Boer War broke out, and 
the letters he wrote, some of which the 
proud mother read to me during the sit- 
tings, already showed quite clearly that 
here was the promising son of illustrious 
parents, who would make his mark in his 







The Winston L. S. Churchill 
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country’s history. Already he was gaining | 
both his livelihood and a reputation as a 
war correspondent. He even wrote a few 
novels which achieved some popularity. 
His brother John, upon the other hand, 
was almost his antithesis. His ambition 
was to enter the army. But although Lady 
Randolph derived an income from some 
New York real estate in Madison Square, 
the site of the Manhattan Club, her funds 
were not sufficient to permit of John’s fol- 
lowing his bent. He became a stockbroker. 


Blenheim Americanized 


When Winston returned from South | 
Africa his mother commissioned me to | 
make a small medal with the profiles of her 
two boys, one on each side, which she wore 
always about her neck. This was consid- 
ered a novel idea and led to a sort of fashion. 

This meant that both the boys were 
obliged to pose for me. And the charac- 
teristics of both emerged markedly in the 
process. John, the younger, posed with all 
the resignation of a martyr, which, 
though not flattering to the artist, at 
least gave him a chance to work. 
Young Winston, on the other hand, 
was restless, full of ideas and 
impulses, always in a hurry 
and eagerly anxious to have 
the sittings over. He was 
brimming with enthusiasm, 
self-confidence and plans. 
Shortly after the war he 
stood for Parliament and 
won his seat triumphantly. 
His history since then is 
pretty well known. 

Lady Randolph had a 
pleasant way of bringing 
many of her friends to the 
studio. It was so that I 
came to meet Paul Bourget, 
the French novelist, Sir Eric Drummond, 
the diplomat, the Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough, Lulu (Lewis) Harcourt, the | 
Sheridans, the Moreton Frewens and man 
others. The Duke and Duchess of Marl- 
borough were among the first to come to | 
my studio, The Duke had recently mar- | 
ried Consuelo Vanderbilt, and they spent | 
most of their time at Blenheim, their mag- | 
nificent country seat near Oxford, which a 
grateful nation had presented to the first 
Duke. Both the Duke and the Duchess 
appeared to be interested in art, and the 
Duchess posed to perhaps more artists than 
any other lady in England. Tall and hand- 
some, with her small head poised upon a 
slender neck, a retroussé nose and a radiant | 





smile, it was no wonder that artists eagerly | , 


ri 


ught the opportunity of painting and 
eling her, even making the honorarium 

an afterthought. 
Blenheim was being Americanized in 
honor of the American bride. Baths and | 
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steam heat were installed and the rooms re- | * 


decorated, especially the imposing rooms 
of state, filled with the heirlooms and | 
treasures of the house. 
The heir to the dukedom, the Marquis of | 
Blandford, was then one year old. The | 
fond parents thought it was time to begin | 
portraying him. The Duke commissioned | 
me to make a life-size statue in bronze of 
the infant Marquis, It was decided that it | 
must be a portrait in the nude resting upon | 
a cushion. In subjects so delicate it is a 
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Op Lapy: ‘‘Sir, do you realize that if you had saved 
all the money you have spent for cigars, you 
might own that office building?” 


SMOKER: ** But 1 do own it,’”” 


HE firms that write their letters on Old 

Hampshire Bond might use a cheaper 
paper. But it is hard to point out what better 
use they could have made of the small 
difference in money that is involved. 


Curiously enough, they usually do own 
all the other nice and comforting appoint- 
ments that go with prosperity and good taste. 


Old Hampshire Bond is just one of these 
things that make business more pleasant to 
transact. 


We don’t pretend to say that there is-any 
cause and effect in this. Successful men are 
not necessarily successful because they like 
Old Hampshire Bond. The fact is that nearly 
everybody likes to write letters on good paper 
and likes to receive letters on sok paper. 

No man that we know is actually opposed 
to the idea of using handsome and attractive 
stationery. Some are simply less uncomfort- 
able without the finer things than others, 

Next time you consider buying paper for 
your letterheads, ask yourself these questions: 

“Ts there anything about my business that 
prohibits me from using Old Hampshire 
Bond? 

“Is there anything about my business that 
entitles me to give my letters the appearance 
of superior dignity and quality?” 


Or don’t you care about such matters at all? 
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Write on your business letterhead for samples of Old 
Hampshire Bond in white and twelve colors, . . Also 
makers of Old Hampshire Stationery in Vellum, Bond, and 
Lawn finishes for Social Correspondence. A packet of usable 
specimens of this fine stationery will be sent on receipt of ten 
cents. Address Department L. ’ ’ ’ ‘ ’ 


PaPpPER COMPANY 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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SoutH HapbLey Fatutus, 
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HE “gift for him” is no problem \%& 
to the shopper w ho knows Monito. ~ 


Every man wants socks of style and 
individuality. Socks that retain 
their trim fit and absolute comfort. 
Socks that keep their good looks 
after long wear and countless 
washings. 


Monitostyles numbers 303, 403, 
s05, §06 and §22 are ideal for 
Christmas giving. Ask at the 
men’s wear counter for 

Monito in the Holiday Gift 
Boxes, holding three and 
four pairs to the box, and 
selling for $1.00, $2.00 
and $3.00. 
Look for the Golden 
Moor’s Head on 
each pair 
© M. K. Co., 1924 


———, £— MOORHEAD KNITTING CO,, Inc =—— 
HARRISBURG, PA, ————————————— 


—— as OARS of Mens Socks Exclusively —— 












































question whether bronze is preferable to 
marble. To my view, the dark color of 
bronze, even with the lightest possible 
petion-sottenie produced upon the bronze 
y means of nitric or other acid—cannot 
compare with the delicate surface of the 
marble. The Duke’s predilection was for 
bronze, and, the Duc having left the 
decision to him, bronze was decided upon 
when I undertook the commission. 

I traveled down with Lady Randolph 


| Churchill upon my first visit to Blenheim, 


and the gathering was limited to a family 


| party. With the Marlboroughs we found 
— his two sisters, Lady Nora Churchill 
an 


Lady Sybil Grenfell. We arrived late 
in the afternoon, and when I was shown to 


| my room in one of the wings of the house I 
| realized that I should get all the exercise 
| [needed by merely walking to and from the 


living quarters—not without a guide. Con- 


| sidering that the steam heat and bathrooms 


had not yet been quite accomplished I was 
very comfortably installed, though one still 


| had to content oneself with a flat tub placed 


upon a blanket in the center of the room 
and a bucket of water for the bath. The 
comfort of the open fire, however, was rich 


| and abundant. A well-stocked forest upon 


the ducal estate supplied ample fuel, and 


| huge logs diffused a 


glow of heat as well 
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of the charming statue you did of our little 
son, and in remembrance of our thanks, 
“Yours sincerely, 
“C, MARLBOROUGH.” 


So exquisite was the little Tanagra figure 
that I decided eventually to give it a home 
where it would be safe from the vicissitudes 
of an artist’s life. 

Lady Randolph Churchill’s venture into 
magazine publication did not turn out as 
successfully as she and her friends had 
hoped. Perhaps she laid more stress upon 
the covers than upon the contents. Each 
number was bound in a copy of some 
sumptuous specimen of bookbinding and 
formed a unique item to collectors of bind- 
ings. Only about twelve numbers, I be- 
lieve, were issued altogether. 


Interesting Acquaintances 


Her kindness, however, was continuous. 
Through her I met various other members of 
her family, including her two sisters— Mrs. 
Jack Leslie and Mrs. Moreton Frewen. 
Mrs. Frewen was the mother of Clare Sher- 
idan, since then celebrated as a ages 
correspondent, but at that time only a child 
of about twelve. But already she differed 
markedly from other 
girls of her age. 





as light. a 
| When I reached Re d 


and perhaps it was  Ketimat Zp 
the distance that ce CoA ats seme ae 


the drawing-room— 


made me late—I i ee 
found the rest of the 
party already assem- 44 

led. It is conceiva- hab? 
ble that I may have ds 
committed some 
breach of etiquette 
unwittingly. Or per- 
haps I presented too 
timid an appearance, 
since at that time I 
had not yet learned 





" She showed evi- 
<4 dence of her many 
gifts even then. Her 
visits to the studio 
were always wel- 
come, and she never 
developed the stage 
of what is called the 
flapper. For a young 
girl, her outlook on 
lifewasratherserious, 
and despite her good 
looks she was never 
in any sense spoiled. 
Notwithstanding her 
many social engage- 
ments after she was 








that confidence in 
oneself suggests the 
same attitude to 
others. Possibly I mispronounced some 
English word in my foreign accent in a ri- 
diculous manner or perhaps my unfashion- 
able clothes contrasted too markedly with 
those of my host. In any case, no sooner 
had I entered the drawing-room than sup- 
— aig, ed surrounded me. Every ef- 
ort of the Duke’s and Lady Randolph’s to 
be serious and to relieve my embarrass- 
ment only made things worse, and the gig- 
gling continued. 


A Trying Dinner 


To my relief dinner was announced, and 
the party being so small, I was seated next 
to the Duchess. In her effort to ease my 
embarrassment she let a whole course pass 
before addressing me. When she spoke to 
me again and began asking technical ques- 
tions concerning bronze and patina, her 
obvicus effort to be serious again produced 
shouts of laughter from the other ladies, 
and the more they laughed the more fiery 
red was my face. It was one of those mo- 
ments when one looks about for a conven- 
ient earthquake or a handy avalanche, and 
regrets ever having left the solitude of the 
studio. 

Since then I have learned to join in the 
laughter, even if it is against myself. Later 
on I had other occasions to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of Blenheim. Perhaps my clothes 
and my pronunciation had improved. In 
any case, the laughter was not repeated, 
and I was glad, after all, that there had 
been no earthquake or avalanche when first 
I craved them. 

: When the bronze of the Marquis of 
Blandford was finished I received one of 
those slips of paper which, although so 
small, mean so much in our civilization. I 
trust the Marlborough family were as sat- 
isfied with me as I was pleased with them. 

Several months later, upon returning to 
my studio from abroad, I found a small box 
with a kindly note from the Duchess of 
Marlborough, which read: 


“Dear Mr. Fuchs: I am so sorry not to 
have found you, as I have just come over 
from Paris and am only in London for to- 
day. I have brought you the little present 
I told you of and which I have been some 
time in finding, as I wanted something ar- 
tistic and which I hoped ps might like. 

“Trusting that you will accept this little 
Tanagra figure as a souvenir from us both 


Autograph of King Edward VII 


introduced to society, 
she still found time 
for reading, writing 
and artistic effort. Quite close to the Frewen 
country place at Brede, in Sussex, was a 
pottery which G. F. Watts, the painter, had 
erected near his studio. There Mrs. Watts 
was wont to model, bake and glaze some 
unusual decorative panels and specimens in 
pottery. And in that studio, too, Clare 
Sheridan was in the habit of spending all 
her spare time, and often she produced 
some quite original pieces of pottery her- 
self. That ovuaally was the source of her 
first training in art. 

The fool of her future husband, Wil- 
fred Sheridan, I met at about the same time 
and have known aslong. The South African 
War in 1900 took Wilfred’s elder brother. 
Wilfred himself grew up to be a splendid 
chap, fortunate enough to marry Clare, 
but only to fall, alas, in the late war. 

Among Clare Sheridan’s relations by 
marriage whom I came to know were Mrs. 
William Hall Walker, whose family donated 
the Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool, and 
the famous Lulu Harcourt. Lulu (Lewis) 
Harcourt was a universal favorite with gods 
and mortals. Coming from an illustrious 
family himself, tall and strikingly hand- 
some, he married an heiress, Miss Burns, a 
niece of the late J. Pierpont Morgan. He 
entered politics, of course, and it was a 

roud day for Sir William Harcourt when 

e could introduce his son into Parliament. 
There young Harcourt quickly rose to 
cabinet rank and became a valued asset 
to his party. 

It was a pleasant experience to contem- 
wend his happiness. His country seat, 

uneham, near Oxford, which had come to 
him in a dilapidated condition, he soon 
converted into one of the show places of 
the region. His herbaceous gardens were a 
thing that experts came to see, and it was 
considered remarkable that he knew the 
common and botanical names of every plant 
and shrub in them. To crown his happiness 
there came a son and heir, and also a mar- 
quisate for the son to inherit. In addition 
to that, moreover, another Harcourt, a 
bachelor, possessed of many of the heir- 
looms of the French family of Harcourt, 
died and left them to his famous English 
relation. His cup of happiness seemed 
complete. 

Together with his love for art he had the 
gift of friendship. He came often to my 
studio and I had the pleasure of painting 
both him and his wife. At the church at 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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“To make a happy fireside clime 


To weans and wife, 


Of human life.” 
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— Burns 
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S a Christmas Gift, there are few things other than radio that can contribute so 

much of all that is worth while to the varied interests of family life. For the 
young folks, sprightly dance music, news of all the big events in outdoor sports; for 
their elders, enlightening talks on current events, educational courses, political news, 
musical programs of the finest character; and for the old and the “shut-ins” a contact 
with the world outside that brightens their lives beyond measure. 


Folks listen in delighted amazement at the 
naturalness and tonal beauty of every selection 
heard on the Ware Neutrodyne. So natural is 
the reproduction, in fact, that the singer or in- 
strumentalist seems to stand in flesh and blood 
before you—a playing, singing, living pr resence. 
And the youngsters with a tingle in their toes 

say that they never heard such dance music as 

their Ware brings them. Purity of tone, simplic- 
ity of tuning, ability to get the station desired, 
and to exclude others, give the owner of the 
Ware Neutrodyne the deepest satisfaction. 


There are three types of Ware Neutrodyne 
receivers—the T with three tubes, one reflexed; 


the X with four tubes, one reflexed — both 
operating on dry cell batteries; and the W with 
five tubes, not reflexed, operating on a six volt 
storage battery. The reflexing of the T and X 
is worked out on a new principle applied only 
to Ware Neutrodyne Receivers, giving the full 
equivalent of an additional tube. Models TU, 
XU, and WU, with the same circuits, respec- 
tively, as T, X and W, are standing cabinet 
models with inbuilt loud speakers. 


Regardless of the price, all Ware Neutrodyne 
Receivers have the same beautiful tone quality; 
the difference between them being a matter of 
range and power. 


To appreciate the Ware you must see and hear it, which you can do at the leadin 
phonograph or radio dealers’. We will gladly tell you who carries it in your neighborhood. 
Catalogue with full descriptions will be sent on request. 


MAKE IT A WARE THIS CHRISTMAS 


RADIO CORPORATION 


WEST 42.94 STREET 
EW YORK 


529-54 


Type XU 


1,489,229, and patents 
“ Neutrodyne.” 


Ty T—10%" high, 14” wide, 
4” deep. One st radio fre- 
poe, empliionson ector; and 
two stages of audio frequency am- 
a emma Operates pqeenen 
ithout accessories, 


Tre X — 8% “7m 21%" 4 wide, 
" deep. Two stages radio fre 

ntl amplification, detector and 
two stages audio iroapency amplifi- 
cation. A double-se My meter 
indicates voltages - both A and 
B batteries. Operates loud ig ppeee. 
Without accessories, $150. 


Trp W—8%” high, 214%" wide, 

10%" deep. Two stages radio fre- 
quency amplification, detector and 
two stages audio wency amplifi- 
cation. A double-scaled volt-meter 
indicates voltages of A and 
batteries, Operates loud cannes 
Without accessories, $175 





Type TU — Same circult as Type 
in brown mah Ogeny oF walnut 
standi pring. 34/9” high, 18 4 
wide, bs deep, Lou speaker 
built into the cabinet. Without 

accessories, $150. 


Type XU-—Same circuit as Type 
in brown mahogany or walnut 
cabinet, 44” high, 27%" wide, 18/6” 
deep. Loud speaker built into the 
cabinet. Without accessories, $275. 


Te WU —Same circuit as Type 

in brown ma’ ny or walnut 
cabinet, 44" high, 27%” wide, 18%" 
deep, Loud speaker built into the 
cabinet. Without accessories, $300. 


Licensed by the Independent Radio Manufacturers, 
Inc., under Hazeltine Patents No. 1,450,080 and No 
pending, and the trademark 
Registered in the United States 
Patent Office, Certificate No. 172,157. 


5 Type TU 
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Mosr makers of closed cars are giving you 
Collins & Aikman Plush upholstery. Its 
beauty is charming—its durability assuring. 
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NEW YORK 
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. (Continued from Page 146) 
Nuneham.is also a memorial which he com- 
missioned me to make for his father—Sir 
William Harcourt, who sleeps in such close 
proximity to the son who was his pride and 
joy and who has carried on the work to 
perpetuate His name and memory. The 
memorial occupies the space on the main 
wall in the chapel which Lulu transformed 
with such exquisite taste from a ramshackle 
old building into a gem of beauty. Itis but 
a few steps from the main building and ad- 
joins the little graveyard with its quaint 
mass-covered tombstones testifying to days 
gone by. 

Indeed, those first three or four years of 
mine in London were exceedingly busy ones. 
Interestirig people were constantly coming 
to the studio. Aside from the musicians, 
such as Paderewski, Busoni and Ysaye, of 
whom I have spoken, there were many 
others. 

Sir Arthur Pinero, the dramatist, who had 
come to see the bust of Forbes-Robertson, 
posed for his bust too. He was at that time 
at the height of his fame, and his pieces 
were playing all over the country as well as 
in America. His The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray, in which Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
was starring, The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, 
and The Gay Lord Quex were considered 
masterpieces of stagecraft. 

Of Portuguese origin, his sharply marked, 
clean-shaven’ face and bushy black eye- 
brows gave him an aquiline appearance. 
His forehead@, as the phrase is, extended all 
the way to his ‘neck, and altogether made 
him an easy subject for caricaturists. With 
all that, he was always faultlessly dressed. 

Being often a guest at his house, I had 
opportunity to observe his working habits. 
He was accustomed to take an early dinner 
when engaged upon a play and to retire to 
his study until the early morning, with a 
light. meal somewhere in the small hours. 
Of mornings he slept late, and upon arising 
he would take a long walk before his next 
bout of work. His constant companion 
upon these walks was a charming girl, his 
stepdaughter,,whom he treated as though 
she were his own. 

A letter from Lady Pinero from the time 
when Sir Arthur was fully occupied with 
writing may be of interest: 


“Dear Mr. Fuchs: I wonder whether you 
and your sister would care about coming 
and sharing our plain family lunch next 
Sunday at 1:15 or 1:30 sharp. No party— 
only just curselves. We cannot entertain or 
give any functions whilst Sir Arthur is 
writing; and as he is very, very busy and 
will be for a short time longer, it’s hopeless 
to try and give any parties. 

“* My husband so enjoys seeing a friend to 
luneh:+-therefore if you are both disengaged 
on Sunday do walk round and eat our simple 
méal...My, husband must rest at 3 o’clock. 
I am sure however you won’t mind this? 
I don’t rest and we.can chat on. 

“Sincerely yours, 
‘“MYRA PINERO. 
“Nov. 24th.” 


He took the labor of posing for his bust 
as seriously as everything else. Many of 
the stage stars of that period came to see 
him at my studio. The two Vanbrugh 
sisters, of whom Irene was by far the more 

ifted, often would come in. And with 

rene would come her husband, Dion Bou- 
cicault, whose art in producing a play 
already assured half its success. 


Pleasant Musical Evenings 


Sir Squire Bancroft, the actor-manager, 
was another friend of Sir Arthur’s who 
sometimes drifted in—if one may speak of 
so grandiose a figure drifting. With his 
white hair, his jet-black and highly polished 
mustache, his black-rimmed monocle, high 
collar and stock, and flat-brimmed silk hat, 
he ‘presented the last word in dandyism. 
A lifelong friend of Sir Arthur Pinero’s, he 
would come in to relieve the sitter of the 
tedium of posing and to take him out for 
walks. 

Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, manager of 
His Majesty’s Theatre, was another per- 
sonageé ofthe theater I came to know about 
this time, So ably did Sir Herbert manage 
his ‘theater that not even his own acting 
could ain his »productions. Spectacular, 
and! mever neglecting the detail and pag- 


ea of his productions, he was always 
ca in the selection of his actors—with 
ther ext of himself. His daughter, 


Misa.¥; , must also have presented 


somé problems to him in the casting of her 
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Another of Sir Arthur’s friends whom I 
came to know was Sir George Alexander, 
proprietor of St. James’s Theatre, where so 
many of the Pinero plays were first pro- 
duced. The popularity of Sir closeiy 
approached worship, and even in his worst 
failures he could always count upon a solid 
pit and balcony and a crowd of maidens 
anxious to see him emerging from the 
door. I have often wondered about the 
reason for this worship. The shape of his 
face was irregular, having nothing of the 
symmetry of feature which so often helps 
to make a s' star. His dress in private 
life was on the careless side rather than 
otherwise. Yet upon the stage he presented 
the exact reverse of all these things and 
was popular for his stage looks as much as 
for his acting. Unlike Tree, he never 
seemed to bother much about the technical 
intricacies of acting. He had no school for 
the cultivation of tragedy and pathos con- 
nected with his theater; he needed none of 
those things; he simply was. 

Frank Schuster, brother of the banker, 
Sir Felix Schuster, was another figure of 
those days in London. Though a bachelor, 
he kept a delightful house with an especially 
built-in music room in the oldest, most 
aristocratic part of London, Westminster. 
Every Friday night he had a dinner for the 
privi few friends, and music for all the 
rest who came in afterward. His musical 
evenings became celebrated. So ta 
mark of distinction was it to perform at 
those musicales that one could be sure of 
hearing only the best of the ‘talents. It 
was there I first heard Fauré, organist of 
the Madeleine, and some of his songs, 
famous since then, were just beginning to 
be appreciated in England. I have often 
heard Fauré since, for I never fail to go to 
the Madeleine whenever I am in Paris. 
Schuster’s musicales were more sought 
after than even those of Mrs. Ronalds, an- 
other well-known musical hostess, because 
Schuster, it seemed, could select better 
audiences and better artists. 


A Fortunate Money Lender 


But no musical host or hostess in Lon- 
don at that time exceeded the exclusive- 


ness and magnificence of Mrs: Sam Lewis, | 


in Grosvenor Square. Sam Lewis was the 
most successful money lender of his time— 
a veritable prince of money lenders. His 
dealings were confined almost entirely to 
the aristocracy. Whenever a young man of 
a great house would find himself tempo- 
rarily embarrassed by misfortune upon the 


turf or at cards, he would go to Sam Lewis | 


and make his bargain with him. How well 
old Sam knew how to conduct his business 
is proved by the fact that when he died he 
left an estate of about four million pounds 
sterling —some twenty million dollars. He 
had his good 
artist or musician came.to him for a loan of 
a few hundred pounds, and Lewis was 
convineed as to the truth of the story, he 
would — the man with the money. 
His house in Grosvenor Square was a 
gorgeous mansion. To the right of it was 
the Spanish, and on the left, the Japanese 
embassy. Three houses farther on lived 


Lord Farquhar, the Master of the Royal | 


Household, and next was the town house 
of the Duke of Portland. The interior of 
the Lewis home was in perfect taste, deco- 


rated entirely by Frenchmen. The walls of , 


the rooms were paneled in carved wood in 
the periods of Louis XV and Louis XVI 
some of the panels removed bodily from 
French palaces. Every piece of furniture 
was a genuine antique. The table service 
was of solid silver and Sévres porcelain. 
The servants, giants all of them, wore an 
awe-inspiring black livery. The butler in 
the entrance hall receiving a visitor gave 
the impression of ushering one in to the 
Prime Minister. 

Lewis had as his hobbies the turf and 

ker. But the one great hobby of Mrs 

wis was music. She was a short lady, 
extremely stout, and though ambitious had 
a reputation for kindness. Nightly during 
the season she could be seen at the opera in 
Covent Garden in her box, and there was 
no mistaking her, because of her size and 
the magnitude of her jewels. At her own 


house she had frequent concerts, and as her | 
music director, a Viennese pianist, was a | 


friend of mine, I was sometimes asked to 
these performances. There was no rarer 
treat in London. She had her own par- 
ticular quartet, all musicians of great dis- 
tinction, who had to practice weeks ahead. 


ints too. If ever a poor | 
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Like a bit of 








That afternoon fatigue—that 3 
Fi m. or 4 p. m. waning of energies. 

ere is nature’s way to overcome it. 

If you feel run 
down by 3 or 4 
o’clock in the after- 
noon, if you some- 
times lack the 
energy to carry 
you through a 





A splendid“ night cap” ‘ 
that picksyou up” while . 










| yous eep. L 
| busy day, there’is now a natural way 
to build up lasting vitality and en- 
| durance. 


Swiss Discovery 


It lies in a new double action food beverage 
from Switzerland. One that picks you up in- 
stantly in a natural way without drugs. 

Used for 30 years abroad, it is now recom- 
mended in America by over 20,000 doctors. 
For sleeplessness, fatigue, weak digestion, mal- 
nutrition and for those too, whose strenuous 
life requires more than normal energy. 


Lasting Effects 


Ovaltine is not a mere stimulant. It is funda- 
mental in what it does for-yoit. For it: builds 
you up in nature’s way. 

Its first action is its instant nutritive stimu- 
lation. One cup has more real food value than 
12 cups of beef extract. This is its first effect 

it picks you up at once. 

Its second action is its unique power to 
| digest 4 to 5 times its own weight of other foods 
| in your stomach. This too makes all the foods 
you eat more nourishing. (4nd 
authorities will tell you that most 
Satigue and waning energy are due 
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You Up 


Good 


News 


New Swiss Beverage Now Giving 
Vital, All-day Energy to Thousands 


Make This FREE TEST 


to digestive unrest 
or sleeplessness, 
even though your 
digestive unrest is 
not serious enough 
Sor you to be con- 
scious of it.) 





Take It al Which is your energy curce? Are you 
Night as active at 3 p.m. as at Qa. m.? 


Many now drink Ovaltine several times a day 
for its natural stimulation. But to feel its full- 
est effects, we suggest that you take it before 
retiring at night. For a cup at night brings 
sound, natural sleep, quickly, This is why. It 
digests at once. And this quick nutrition quiets 
the nerves. Digestion goes on efficiently. Slee 
comes; Sound, restful sleep! And as you sleep, 
the nourishment of Ovaltine.and its action on 
other foods in your stomach build up. your 
strength and vitality, In the morning you will 
awaken completely revived. You have a new 
sense of freedom from fatigue. Buoyant 
strength to carry you through the day withoue 
a “let-down.” 


A Sample Sent Free 


It is truly remarkable how quickly Ovaitine 
can improve your daily energy. Rast three 
nights use will prove 
a revelation. You will 
like to drink it ton, 
for Ovaltine has a 
delicious nut-like 
flavor. 

Ovaltine is sold in 
tins of 4 sizes by drug 
stores for home use. 
Or drink it at the soda 
fountains. But to let 


you try it without 
cost we will send a derful strength-building 
3-day introductory drink for tired women 
‘ sg we y ond frowing children. 
package fret. No cost | Supplies ital food essen- 
or obligation, Just | tials lacking in ordinary 
faa} ’ cee. fare. Assists weakened 
send in your name or everianed diaertion. 
and address to 


THE WANDER COMPANY 
Dept. 1124, 37S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ii. 








Ovaltine is also a won- 
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Enjoying those Old Scenes anew 


For what it makes you remember —the “pictures” recalled 
by a dear old tune—as well as for the cares it makes you 
forget, you'll appreciate the Straube. It is the perfect com- 
panion for every mood. It gives you just the music you 
want, whenever you want it. 





No matter if you've never played a note, you can play 
the Straube. And you'll enjoy playing it. You'll enjoy 
expressing yourself in the music, playing it as you feel 
it. And it responds so quickly to the controls at your 
finger tips, is so easy to pedal, that every moment at 
the Straube is fascinating. 


Straute player Pianos 
ave nationally priced, 
f. o b. Hammond, Ind., 
as follows: 


Its voice will become dearer every day—for tone is the 
glory of the Straube. Master craftsmen, who put their 
hearts into their work, build enduring quality into the 
Straube. It is truly a finer player piano, worthy of your 
home. Hear it at your dealer's, Let him explain the 
variousexclusive features, including the Melo-Harp and 
the Patented Pendulum Valve. 


Send for Catalog, Free. Illustrates and describes the 
various models of Straube player pianos (for foot power 

Vales, HeartoftheAr© or electrical operation} and pianos, Explains the exclu- 
— sive features of the wonderful Artronome player action, 

Any Stresbo deaierwill which may be had only in Straube made instruments. 


accept your used in- 
strument as part pay- 
ment for a newStcaube. 
Copvenient terme can 
always be arranged. 


Arcedian Model .$740 
Imperial Model 675 
Colonial Medel . 625 
Puritan Model . . $95 





The Patented Pendulum 


STRAUBE PIANO CO., Hammond, Indiana 
Dept. E 
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For the performance she would provide each 
of them with a priceless Stradivarius or 
Guarnerius. And if the pr demanded 
a soloist, she would select either Kreisler or 
another artist of equal rank. 

Sometimes not more than four or five 
people would be invited to such a perform- 
ance. The audience, however, consisted 
largely in herself. In a dark corner in the 
far end of the room she would sit apart 
drinking in the wonderful music. At times 
she was perfectly content to invite some 
great artist to perform for her alone, with - 
out any other audience, and pay him, so it 
was ‘said, possibly a thousand pounds for 
his appearance. Whether it was the size of 
the fees or the appreciation they met with, 
artists were eager to perform before her and 
to give her the best of themselves. 

n these tastes of Mrs. Lewis her husband 
did not share. His success on the turf was 
sufficient for him. After his death, at the 
beginning of this century, when his will was 
opened, it began with the words: 

ne? took it from the lord, I leave it to the 


r. 

He bequeathed one million pounds, no 
less, to the hospital fund which King Ed- 
ward, as Prince of Wales, started upon the 
occasion of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. The 
balance he left to his widow for life, with a 
reversion to the same benefaction. All 
London was dumfounded. The King sent 
Lord Farquhar in person to express his sym- 
pathy to the widow, and his gratification 
at the bequest. He desired that every con- 
sideration be shown Mrs. Lewis in London 
thereafter. People of all ranks went out of 
their way to fulfill the King’s desire. 

In due course Mrs. Lewis was presented 
at court. Upon that occasion an equerry 
was sent to eine her in one of the royal 
coaches to the palace and to conduct her 
into the presence of their majesties. Had 
she appeared more soberly attired, that 
presentation might have gone far toward 
establishing the general good will she craved 
all her life. But perhaps she was ill advised. 
In any case, she made her appearance in a 
somewhat extravagant costume overbur- 
dened with jewelry. Thereby she exposed 
herself to much criticism and even ridicule. 
Subsequently it was announced that she 
was about to marry a young officer of the 
Guards. Her marriage did not tend to ex- 

and her former life. Her solitude rather 
increased than otherwise, and when she 
died, she was as much alone as in the days 
when her first husband was still living. 


With Paderewski at Morges 


In the spring of 1899 Paderewski was in 
London, and with his usual bonhomie, cor- 
dially invited me to visit him at Morges, his 
summer home near Lausanne, in Switzer- 
land. An invitation from Paderewski is 
something few people could resist. I was no 
exception. 

I arrived at Morges about the middle of 
September and found my hast in his usual 
high spirits. He had recently married 
Madame Gorska and an atmosphere of joy 
pervaded the place. The house itself, as 
simple and unpretentious as one of the 
smaller French chateaux, was beautifully 
situated on the Lake of Geneva and sur- 
rounded by gardens perfectly kept. In one 
of the drawing-rooms was a collection of 
pianos, which the manufacturers had sent 
to him after his various tours when he had 
played upon their instruments. A large 
staircase winding along the walls left an 
open space in the center, through which 
streamed the light from above. The house 
was staffed with his own Polish servants, 
including a cook who prepared the national 
dishes, served at every meal. 

There were other visitors, mostly mem- 
bers of the family, among them Hugo Gor- 
litz, Paderewski’s manager. The house not 
being large pores y to hold all the guests, 
Gorlitz and myself tenanted a little cottage 
near by upon the estate, but we all took our 
meals at the family table. 

It was in many ways a memorable visit. 
Paderewski, with those about him for whom 
he cared, was radiantly happy. Indeed, I 
have never seen anyone more boyishly de- 
— and this radiance he had a faculty 
of conveying to others. In the mornings he 
would appear in white flannels which he 
wore all day. That, however, was never in 
the early morning, for in those hours the 
master was not to be disturbed. At about 
twelve o’clock he would begin practicing 
upon his piano, hours which gave me occa- 
sion for making my sketches of him. After 
lunch we would take long walks or drive 
until dinner, at a fairly early hour, for the 
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meal was only a prelude to a merry, delight- 
ful evening. We would improvise games or 
theatricals, and sometimes his son, then 
still living and gifted in writing, would pro- 
vide some amusing skit for us to play in. 
Some evenings there would be cards or 


‘dancing, with Paderewski playing the tunes. 


It would be idle to attempt to describe 
Paderewski himself in these circumstances. 
Everyone knows him and knows enough of 
him to be convinced that he is one of those 
supermen who would be great in whatever 
they might care to undertake. People of his 
sort inevitably improve upon closer ac- 
quaintance, because only then one comes to 
realize the multitude of gifts and human 
qualities which go to make up a truly great 
man. : 

Even then the Paderewski house already 
contained many of the efforts of those who 
had tried to perpetuate his features in 
marble, bronze or paint. Of these the por- 
trait by Alma-Tadema, even, did not seem 
to me successful. And to the best of my 
knowledge Alma-Tadema had painted only 
two portraits, one of his doctor and the 
other of Paderewski, which I saw. Another 
friend of Paderewski’s, a certain Doctor 
Nossik, who could paint, write and sculpt, 
did a medallion of the musician during m 
stay at Morges which I considered aw 
But for the most part the efforts to portra 
Paderewski appeared to me ineffectual. 
And the most recent of them seem the least 
successful, not to say libelous. Not pon | 
ago I saw some busts of him in plaster, an 
if Michelangelo’s phrase that “Clay is life, 
plaster is death, and marble is the resur- 
rection,”’ be true, then I hope that there 
will be no effort made to change those heads 
from their present plaster stage. 


A Captivating Personality 


The reason for my view, if I may state it, 
is that most of his portrayers seem to depict 
him too slavishly. Paderewski, the essen- 
tial man, like his forerunner, Chopin, so far 
transcends the frame and features which 
first meet the eye, that too exact a copy of 
his small chin and broad cheek bones, and 
such folds and wrinkles as he may have ac- 
quired with time, in reality belie the real 
Paderewski. In a portrait of him, to my 
mind, there must be mystery, because 
mystery envelops the entire personality of 
the man and his music. Every feature in 
his face ought to convey that high sensi- 
tiveness which is the chief charm of his art. 
From the very moment he sits down at his 
instrument, before he ever touches it, the 
whole room is drenched in an atmosphere 
which is almost inexpressible, because it is 
so mysterious. That is what distinguishes 
him from all other musicians. There may 
be and I believe there are better perform- 
ers, performers more even, more forceful 
and perhaps even more brilliant, but no 
one else radiates that inexplicable charm 
which takes hold of us the moment we come 
in contact with him. 

First of all, it would seem to me, an 
artist in reproducing the features of Pad- 
erewski must stress the great forehead with 
the two marked eminences over the eye- 
brows, said to be the storehouse of music. 
Then there are the eyes, so captivating with 
their dreamy look, and peculiar for their 
combination of dark color and light lashes, 
with the lids so prominent that they give an 
effect of the impenetrable when they are 
really meant tolook kind. An emphasis laid 
upon the sensitive mouth and the small 
mustache turned in at the corners would, I 
think, complete the picture of the man who 
is so remarkable a combination of knowl- 
edge, determination, patriotism and sublime 
poetry. Of all the likenesses of Paderewski 
that i knuw, perhaps the one by Burne- 
Jones comes nearest to the idealization that 
one would wish to see handed down to 
posterity. 

The visit to Morges had brought me de- 
lightful restoration after a busy and pre- 
occupied London season. Previous to that, 
soon after I had finished the portrait bust of 
Sir Arthur Ellis’ younger daughter, she had 
become engaged to be married. I naturally 
sought an opportunity of showing my grati- 
tude for a hospitality always so cordial, and 
by way of a wedding present I decided to 
make for Miss Ellis a small medal with her 
father’s portrait attached to a little chain 
asa bracelet. At the wedding reception my 
little gift was displayed, and shortly after, 
Sir Arthur conceived the idea of havin 
several more medals struck from the dies 1 
had made and to insert them in small gifts, 
such as ash trays, inkstands, paper knives 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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ESTOR JOHNSO 


TUBULAR SKATES 


When you feel the brisk kiss of winter winds 
on glowing cheeks— 

when you tingle in every sinew with buoyant 
exercise — 

when you glide with a rhythm like glorious 
music, and your feet skim the ice, firm and sure, 
with the speed and lightness of the wind— 
then you know why the “king of winter sports” 
is to skate on Nestor Johnsons! 


You can see for yourself the quality built in 
every detail of that braced and tempered steel 
runner. You can see the bell-shaped, one piece 
cupsat the heel and sole, and the reinforced, foot- 
supporting shoe, attached to Nestor Johnsons. 


hat Greater Gift 


—than the Joy of Perfect Skating! 


But better than this—you can take the judg- 
ment of champions, for more championships 
have been won on Nestor Johnsons than on all 
other skates combined. 


Give Nestor Johnsons for Christmas! Get 
them for your sweetheart, your wife, your hus- 
band. Get them for your boys and girls and for 
yourself. No other gift brings more pure delight 
and more healthful benefits. You can make any- 
one happy with the gift of Nestor Johnsons. If 
your dealer does not have them, write to us and 
we'll see that you are supplied. 


NESTOR JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
1900 North Springfield Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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To Dealers: Order now, dot’t wait. If your 
jobber cannot supply you, write us. Send for 
sample pair at trade price. Be sure to specify olive 
and model. 


Name 
Address 
City State 


Jobber’s Name 
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The Amity Ariflocrat 


Made of mahogany re trimmed with black 


calf. Im attractive silk-lined gift box 


Price $3.50. 


Other Amity pocketbooks $1.00 and up. At the 


berter scores. If your dealer can't 


supply you, 


send money order to address below 


A lasting gift of improving beauty 


Like meerschaum, the coloring of pigskin improves with 


use 
selected leathers, will protect the t 
pocket day after day for many years 


Choose pigskin—or whatever lea 


stamped AMITY it's guaranteed fine leather, fashioned by 
. i . 

master craftsmen! Look for this mark of honest quality 

on men'y pocketbooks and other leather products! 


Make it your buying guide! 
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The Amity Diplomat 


Made of chocolate pigskin. 
Each packed in attractive 
individual carton 


Price 2.50 


The Amity BlackStone 
Made of black 


Pin Seal, lined 
with silk. In 
attractive silk- 
lined gift box. 
- + $5.0 


Price 


t's leather* 


of leather stamped on every AMITY product 


THE AMITY LEATHER PRODUCTS CO., West Bend, Wisconsin 
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and cigarette cases. These objects he dis- 
tributed to members of the royal family, 
the royal household and friends where it was 
the habit to exchange Christmas gifts. This 
small specimen of my work it was that first 
came to the attention of King Edward, then 
Prince of Wales. 

One afternoon in June, 1899, the Prince, 
accompanied only by an equerry, came 
quite unannounced to my studio. My sur- 
prise and happiness to see him thus walking 
in at my door need, I think, hardly be 


| described. And he began with his usual 





genial affability: 

“Mr. Fuchs, I saw your medal of General 
Sir Arthur Ellis; in fact, I see it every day 
on the ash tray he gave me for Christmas. 
I think it a happy idea and a good likeness. 
Do you think you could make a similar one 
for me?” 

“T am almost sure of it, sir,’’ I answered. 
“Tf your Royal Highness could grant me a 
few sittings.” 

“T will, and you can begin now,” said the 
Prince. “If you have your material at 
hand I can give you half an hour.” 

It need hardly be said that I had, and 
without delay he mounted the model stand 
and sank into what I hope was a com- 
fortable chair. I offered him a cigarette, 
apcumes for its quality, but he took it 
and smiled. I watched the expression of his 
face to see whether the smile would change 
after the first puff. 

“How long have you been in England?” 
he inquired. I told him, and took occasion 


| to add how happy I was in his country and 
| that I owed my presence there to the little 


incident of the visit of Miss Ellis to my 
studio in Rome. 

“Is my pose right?” he asked. “You 
must tell me, if it is not.” 

“T will, sir,”’ I assured him, “‘ but for the 
sculptor a motionless pose is not so essential 
as it is for painting.” 

Captain Holford, the equerry, had in the 
meantime seated himself in the far end of 
the room, maintaining entire silence. Once 
the Prince was at ease in his pose, he began 
to address the equerry, who immediately 
came forward. 

“You must remind me, Holford, to give 
Mr. Fuchs another sitting before I leave 
for Marienbad.” 

Observing that the Prince was no longer 
smoking, I interrupted my work and ven- 
tured to offer him another cigarette. 

* “Thank you very much,” he smiled. “I 
think I had better smoke one of my own, 
which are milder.” 


The Prince's Graciousness 


But I am glad to say that was the only 
occasion when I was unable to offer my 
august sitter a smoke to his taste. 

resently he remarked, ‘When you get 
to a point where you feel you can make a 
pause, please let me know.” 

The only reply in such a case was to as- 
sure him that that point was then and 


| there, and I immediately laid my tool aside. 
| Whereupon he descended from the stand, 





came over and looked at my work and then 
began with his customary urbane smile: 
“T should like to ask you a delicate ques- 
tion. But I must tell you first that recently 
I had some unpleasant experience with an 
artist’’—and he mentioned a well-known 
name—“‘who kept on drawing advances 
from me without ever completing his work. 
In some cases he never even started it. How 
much will this medal cost?’”’ 

For a moment, I own, I was embarrassed. 
Finally I told him, ‘“‘ Your Royal Highness’ 
visit and graciousness have canentah be- 
wildered me, sir. If I don’t express myself 
as I should wish, I trust, nevertheless, that 
my answer will not, be taken amiss. I 
should have liked to beg of Your Royal 


Highness that I be permitted to pass over 
the question of money altogether. All my 
life it has been embarrassing to me. Your 
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Royal Highness’ gracious visit has brought 
something into my life like sunshine which 
no amount of money could have procured, 
and I think this should be more than ample. 
But since I am asked a direct question I 
should suggest that’’—I mentioned a cer- 
tain sum—‘‘ would be paying me royally.” 

Perhaps my answer still ao a foreign 
note about it. In any case, the Prince 
laughed heartily and said, “ We shall never 
again have occasion to discuss this subject.” 

Then, asking for a sheet of paper, he 
wrote two autographs with a date—A. E., 
September 9, ’'99-—-and he asked me to 
choose one for the reverse of the medal. 
“Do you think you could finish the medal 
by that time?” he asked. 

“Tt will be my most serious endeavor, sir,” 


said I. 

Then he said, “I am going to Marienbad 
soon. I shall try to give you another sitting 
before I leave, but should I not be able to 
do so and you desire anything, you will 
write me.” 

He offered his hand. The equerry fol- 
lowed his example, and ere I was aware of 
his intention, had anticipated me to the 
studio door leading into the corridor and 
opened it. At the entrance, in a state 
closely verging on collapse, my old house- 
keeper was waiting to do her part in grace- 
fully honoring our royal visitor. The aga d 
cob drew up with prancing step, bot 
gentlemen quickly entered the brougham, 
they bowed again, the Prince smiled; in- 
stantly the rubber wheels rolled silently 
over the asphalt and the clang of the 
horse’s hoofs faded into the distance. 


Royal Simplicity 


Before leaving for Marienbad the Prince 
contrived to give me another sitting, and 
upon that occasion he commissioned me to 
make a marble bust of Miss Edvina Knollys, 
daughter of his private secretary, Sir Fran- 
cis, later Lord Knollys. The name Edvina 
is a combination of the three names Ed- 
ward, Victoria and Alexandra, her royal 
godparents. The bust was to be a Christ- 
mas gift for Sir Francis, and a surprise, 
which made the arrangement of sittings 
difficult. Lady Knollys, however, was in 
the plot, and helped by bringing the child 
whenever she could. 

As before, the Prince came accompanied 
only by a single equerry, and both were in 
civilian dress. Unlike the custom of the 
German Emperor, the Prince never wore 
uniform or decorations except upon state 
occasions. He drove about town in a 
brougham drawn by a single horse, with no 
footman on the box. In public his equerry 
would maintain the etiquette of silence, 
except when addressed. In private, how- 
ever, the etiquette between them was not 
quite so rigid. 

After his cure at Marienbad, which lasted 
three weeks, the Prince returned to Eng- 
land to inaugurate the shooting season. On 
his way through town he gave me an op- 
portunity of showing him the work I had 
done in the meantime. The idea of dis- 
tributing gifts with a small medallion of 
himself inserted in them pleased him 

reatly. To use it the following Christmas 

e had about one hundred more of the 
medals struck off with the reverse in an- 
other form. He also spoke of a medallion 
in marble which he desired me tc make in 
memory of his brother, Alfred, Duke of 
Edinburgh, and subsequently Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, which he wished to place in 
the little church at Sandringham. In all 
these things he took keen interest in even 
the smallest details. As his brother’s por- 
trait was to be in the uniform of an admi- 
ral, an office he had held prior to ascending 
the throrie of Coburg, the Prince himself 
explained the particular uniform and deco- 
rations he desired. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Fuchs. The third will appear in an 
early issue. 
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one of the sheets so as to spread it wide open. 
At that exact moment a large kindly looking 
black bear stepped out from the cover of a 
bunch of underbrush so close that the end of 
that white sheet fairly brushed his bearship’s 
whiskers. With a snort of fear the bear 
turned in his tracks and tore through the 
trees in one direction while daughter and 
mother hotfooted it the other way. 

The direction taken by the bear led him 
past the tree to which the horse had been 
tied, and, as every horse seems to have 
a horrible fear of bruin, the animal with a 
frightened snort set back on the rope, which 
broke under the strain. Swinging short 
round he headed for the ranch, passing the 
two females as if they were standing still, 
the buggy rocking and swaying like a ship 
in a gale. A later study of his trail showed 
that bruin himself made quite as good 
speed in the opposite direction. 

When a bear does get the taste of mut- 
ton or beef fully developed he must be 
killed. The grizzly seems unusually fond 
of such diet and is generally very hard to 
trap or kill. He has an amazing cunnin 
in evading the most skillfully veapaned 
deadfalls and traps and keeping out of sight 
of hunters. 

In the Chelan National Forest, in Wash- 
ington, one large grizzly killed no less than 
thirty-six head of cattle and more than one 
hundred sheep. Every cowboy and sheep 
herder in the region was after his scalp, 
but without success. Finally a government 
hunter onmayat to kill predatory animals 
was sent to the scene with instructions to 
get this bear at any cost. With all his ex- 
perience it took this man with a pack of 
trained dogs two full weeks to run him 
down and end his devastating career. 

During the same year thirty-seven bears 
with proclivities for beef and mutton were 
killed in that state, every one of which 
upon examination showed a stomach con- 
tent of one or both of these meats, mute 
evidence of their depraved appetite. In- 
cidentally government hunters are required 
to examine the stomachs of all animals 
killed or trapped by them in order to de- 
termine and record the foods they are liv- 
ing on. 


Caught in His Own Trap 


Many years ago in Southern Utah a Mor- 
mon boy set a bear trap at a carcass which 
showed signs of having been visited by bear 
the night before. With a trap artfully 
concealed by grass leaves and earth, and 
the chain tied to a good-sized log for a clog, 
he stood for a moment to see if everything 
was in proper shape to welcome Brother 
Bruin with open arms. Satisfied with his 
inspection he started toward his horse 
standing not far distant. 

In some way as he stepped off, his spurs 
caught together and locked, throwing the 
boy flat on his face, his right arm striking 
the pan of the trap with such force as to 
spring it. Fortunately he wore a heavy 
shirt and a leather coat with sheepskin 
lining. This muffled the crushing force of 
the trap jaws so that no bones were broken, 
but with one arm caught above the elbow — 
and that the right—he was unable to spring 


the trap sufficiently to release it. He worked 
for two hours in an agony of fear. Sweat 
blinded him and the grip of those steel 
jaws caused him intense suffering. 

Finding it impossible to release his arm 
he managed finally to get the heavy trap 
and chain swung over one shoulder. Thus 
encumbered he started toward his horse, 
intending to swing the trap from the saddle 
horn by means of the chain and then in 
some way get into the saddle himself and 
thus get home. The horse, however, was 
only a half-broken colt, and when the boy 
and his clumsy-looking load came near he 
took one wild look at him, jerked back on 
the reins with which he had been tied to a 
tree, broke them short off at the bit, then, 
head and tail high in the air, as the boy 
afterward expressed it, “‘tore off out of 
sight like a bat out of hell.” 

At daylight the next morning the plucky 
lad fell in a pitiful heap at the gate of a 
ranch house about ten miles from where 
the accident occurred. His arm was a 
terrible sight and for some days it was a 
question whether or not it could be saved. 
He fully recovered eventually, om 
that he never had the full use of the 
injured member. 


A Distant Husband's Demise 


Forest rangers are constantly receiving 
letters from persons seeking lost relatives. 
A few years ago the body of an old pros- 
sac and trapper known in the region as 

—— S——— was found by a ranger in one 
of the national forests in the high Sierras of 
California. The body had been terribly 
mauled and torn by bears and perhaps 
other wild animals, and all the evidences 
pointed to a fight to the death with an old 
mother bear and two cubs. Nothing was 
found in the man’s effects to lead to the 
location of his friends, and absolutely noth- 
ing of his past or home ties was known in 
the region. The body was duly and officially 
viewed by a coroner’s jury, which decided 
he had been killed in a bear fight, and he 
was buried near where found. Naturally 
the case got into the local papers, from 
which it was widely copied. Some weeks 
later the ranger who found the body re- 
ceived a letter from a woman in a Midwest 
state, of which the following is an exact 
copy: 


“Kind and Respected Cir: I see in the 
paper that a man named J-——— S—— was 
atacted and et up by a bare whose cubs he 
was trying to git when the she bare came 
up and stopt him by eatin him up in the 
mountains near your town. What i want to 
know is did it kill him or was he onl 
partly et up and he from this place and all 
about the bare. I don’t know but what he 
is a distant husband of mine. My first 
husband was of that name and I suppose he 


was killed in the war but the name of the | 
| Johnson Blue, and Maroon. Every 


man the bare et being the same i thought it 
might be him after all and i thought to 
know if he wasn’t killed either in the war or 
by the bare for I have been married twice 


since and their ought to be a divorce papers | 


got out by him or me if the bare did not eat 
(Continued on Page 157) 
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A Grizzly Just Coming Out of his Den in the Early Spring 
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Let Iver Johnson 


Be Your Santa Claus 


N Iver Johnson Bicycle—just 
what brother or sister wants! 


The Iver Johnson Truss-Bridge 
construction assures absolute rigid- 
ity, preventing give =nd sway of 
the frame during fast pedaling, 
pushing up hills, or through sand. 
Also made in Drop-Bar models. 


The high carbon seamless steel 
tubing used in Iver Johnson frames 
and forks has a tensile strength of 
90,000 pounds to the square inch! 
Fork crowns, cranks, fork-ends, 
handle-bar stems, seat posts, and 
other parts are of genuine drop- 


| forgings made in our own plant. 


Iver Johnson Bicycles are made 
to fit all sizes of men and women, 
boys and girls.: Colors: Ivory Black, 
Copper Bronze, Poilu Blue, Iver 


model is finished like a high-priced 
automobile, with five coats of en- 
amel hand rubbed, and all nickel 
plating over copper. Best guaran- 


| teed equipment. 


Iver Johnson Single and 
Double Barrel Shot Guns 


Something that will give father or 


| brother many a good day’s sport. 


Iver Johnson Champion Single 
Barrel Shot Guns in various gauges, 
barrel lengths and models, includ- 
ing the Matted Top Rib and the 


Hammerless Shot Guns. All 


IVER JOHNSON 


BICYCLES 
VELOCIPEDES 








they are accurate, hard-hitting, de- 
pendable guns for long, hard service. 


An Iver Johnson Velocipede 


Loads of safe fun for any little boy or girl. 
Built by the same skilled mechanics that 
make the Iver Johnson Bicycle. Vita! parts 
drop-forged; front axle bearings in a forged, 
hardaied, ground steel housing that does 
away with all projecting screws and nuts. 
Flush joints throughout, and full one inch 
rubber cushion tires. 

Made in three sizes, with baked-on 
enamel, either red or blue with white 
head; full nickel fork; all nickel plating 
over copper. Extra number of heavy 
spokes eliminates all spoke troudle. Other 
mechanical innovations make the Iver 
Johnson “ America’s best liked Velocipede.” 


An Iver Johnson Revolver 


Always a sensible gift for home protection. 
The famous “Hammer the Hammer” 
Safety Revolver—all piano wire coiled 
springs, heat treated; positive cylinder 
stop; accurate rifling lead lapped, insures 
straight shooting and maximum velocity. 

Handsomely designed, finished in blue, or 
nickel over copper. 22, 32, 32 Special six 
shots, and 38 caliber hammer and hammer- 
less models with Regular, Perfect Rubber, 
Pearl or Western Walnut grips. Barrel 
lengths, from two to six inches inclusive. 


Send for Free Booklets 


Catalog “A” illustrates and describes Iver 
Johnson Champion Single Barrel Shot 
Guns, Hammerless Double Barrel Shot 
Guns and the famous Iver Johnson “Ham 
mer the Hammer” Sarety Revolvers. 

Catalog “B" describes Iver Johnson 
Bicycles for men, women, boys and girls; 
also Velocipedes for little children. 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
7 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: Chicago: 
151 Chambers St. 108 W. Leke 8. 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 
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‘‘ This year you can buy for your family, in a single - j 
purchase, one of the richest gifts a bome can bold The Fimpico brings you hundreds 
——a love and understanding of music.’ , 
hd of famous artists-Among them are: 
RICHARD BUHLIG MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
TERESA CARRENO ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
GEORGE COPELAND OLGA SAMAROFF 


The Ampico is found exclusively in fine pianos. It is built as a concealed and integral part of 
the following makes of pianos, which have been known for generations as inStruments of quality: 


ERNO DOHNANYI E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 


MAURICE DUMESNIL ARTUR SCHNABEL 


MASO N m&HA M LI N P CH ICK E Al NG KNA B E LEOPOLD GODOWSKY ee ee 


SILVIO SCIONTI 


MARSHALL & WENDELL: HAINES BROS.: FRANKLIN | "1? sonpon HENRY SOUVAINE 





F | S C H In Canada the RICHARD HAGEMAN ; 
i EF. WILLS atso SIGISMUND STOJOWSKI 
MARK HAMBOURG ; \ 
hat the Mason & Hamlin, the Chickeri: eee ae 
Note that t ason amiin, the Chickering, 
, ; j 8 VCR aes MILTON SUSKIND ‘ 
and the Knabe are three of the four great pianos ETHEL LEGINSKA 
in general use on the American concert Hage. setts “aintieaaina FANNY BLOOMPIELD ZBISLER 
“ JOSEF LHEVINNE And Playing Popular Music 
t 
ALFRED MIROVITCH ADAM CARROLL 
>-— a BENNO MOISEIWITSCH J. MILTON DELCAMP ~— (] 
MIECZYSLAW MUNZ FERDIE GROFE ' 
ERWIN NYIREGYHAZI HENRY LANGE ! 
LEO ORNSTEIN VINCENT LOPEZ ‘ 


SERGEI RACHMANINOFF RALPH REICHENTHAL 
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Ge HERE are some gifts you know you 


can buy. There are others that seem 
like favors of fortune. That your children 
should love and enjoy music; that your home 
could be attractive because beautiful in- 
strumental music abounded there—had you 
thought of that as something within your 
power to provide? 

This year you can buy for your family, 
in a single purchase, one of the richest gifts 
a home can hold—the lasting love and 
understanding of music, 


The Ampico—the gift supreme 


When you give your family an Ampico, 
you give them living music—a treasure 
that Tes never before been purchasable, 
For the Ampico in your home is a fine piano 
on whose strings all the great music of the 
world is interpreted by the genius of the 
world’s greatest artists. 

Happy evenings arrange themselves when 
there is an Ampico in the family. Press a 
button and the piano in your living-room 
becomes the instrument of Levitzki, of 
Rachmaninoff, of Rosenthal. It is their 
playing that you hear. Whatever music you 
want is yours to command—symphonies, 
sonatas, ballads, popular songs, even the 
latest dance music. 


A gift that can make your children gifted 


When your children begin to ask for good 
music, when they choose compositions by 
Schubert and Chopin as unaffectedly as 
they request the story of Robin Hood or 
Cinderella—then you will feel that your 
Ampico has indeed proved a gift beyond 
price. For it will have given your children 
a feeling for the best in music, and a love 
of it that will enrich their whole lives. 


Children who showed no musical talent 
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HE silent or player 

piano which you now 
own will entitle you to an 
allowance on the purchase 
of an Ampico. This ex- 
change privilege and con- 
venient terms of payment 
place your Ampico within 
your immediate reach—this 
Christmas, Foot-power 
models $795. Electric power 
models $985 to $5000. 
With freight added. Up- 
rights and grands. 





until an Ampico brought great music to 
them are asking their fathers and mothers 
to let them take music lessons. Naturally, 
they are good students—and eventually 
should be skillful pianists. 

They have come to know music with 
their ears and with their hearts, and creat- 
ing it with their hands is a joy to them. 


A piano intact for playing by hand 


The fine piano in which the Ampico device 
lies concealed is, in every structural detail, 
intact for playing by hand, an ideal instru- 
ment that any musician will delight in. 
When the Ampico device is not in use it 
does not touch the sounding board, the 
strings, or even the keys. 

This absence of structural change is a 
matter of great importance. For the piands 
in which the Ampico may be had are prod- 
ucts of generations of fine craftsmanship, 
and any change in their laboriously Ew 
fected construction would border on 
cration. 

The Ampico is built as an integral and 
concealed part of the following makes of 
pianos, which have been known for gen- 
erations as instruments of quality: Mason 
&? Hamlin, Chickering, Rnabe Fischer, 
Haines Bros., Marshall & Wendell, Frank- 
lin, and in Canada the Willis also. Note 
that the Mason & Hamlin, Chickering, and 
Knabe are three of the four great pianos in 
general use on the American concert stage. 


Hear the Ampico today 


Don’t lose a day in discovering the Ampico 
for yourself. Everyone will hear this miracle 
eventually, and homes the world over will 
be made happier by the rich gifts it brings. 

Hear the Ampico at a store where any 
of the pianos listed above are sold, or 
write us for a booklet de- 
scriptive of the Ampico, its 
artists and its music. 





A GIFT FOR YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY 
that you never dreamed money could buy 
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A FEW 
SELECTIONS 
YOU MAY WANT TO HEAR 


Christmas Carols 


O Litdle Town of Bethlehem 
edner 


Twas The Night 
Before Christmas— Pollock 
Holy Night — Gruber 


The Messiah “Hallelujah 
Chorus" —Handel 


Around the Costes Tree 


rr. by Tobani 
Fantasie F Minor —Chopin 
Troika Tshaihkowshy 


Polonaise A Plat Major _ 
opin 
Moment Musical ~— Schubert 
O Promise Me De Koven 
Norma Fantasie ~Leybach 
Valse Durand 
Kiss Me Again — Herbert 


OheAMPICO 


KMITA 
KMITA 


potLock 
BROCK WAY 


BROCK WAY 


KMITA 
LEVITZKI 
RACHMANINOFF 


GODOWSKY 
DOHNANY! 
DE KOVEN 
GERDTS 
GERDTS 
HERBERT 
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THE AMPICO CORPORATION 
437 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
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Nokol installed 
in a coal-fired 
water heater. 


And now Nokol cuts as much 
as 40% from the cost of Auto- 


matic Hot Water Service«~= 


Thousands of Nokol Owners, having experienced Nokol 
comfort and economy in the heating of their homes, are now 
installing another Nokol—for Hot Water Service. The 4-inch 
Nokol can be installed in either a coal or gas-fired water 
heater, and converts any water heater having a tank into an 
Automatic Hot Water System. It offers the most economical 
hot water service known. Its fuel cost is less than that of coal, 
and as much as 40% less than that of gas. 


_NoO ! “COAL l| 
Automatic Oil Heating for Homes 


Five years ago next month the first Nokol advertisement app d in The S y Evening Post. This advertisement 

marked the birth of a new industry—that of Automatic Oil Heating for asc Since that time, because of the 

src am service it has rendered, Nokol has become a nati: i In these five years such remarkable 

Progress has been made through Nokol research that Nokol stands today as far in advance of all other heating 
syatems—coal or oil—as it did when Nokol was first announced. 














December 6, 1924 





























Nokol for the Small Bungalow. 
The 4-inch Nokol is especiallyadapted 
to the heating plants of the four or five 
room bungalow. Above is shown an 
installation in a Radiator-Boiler in 
the kitchen. 

















Nokol for Apartment Buildings. 
Nokol can be installed in the heating 
plant of the largest residence or the 
apartment building of 100 rooms or 
more. Above are two installations in 
one basement, one in the heating 
plant and one in the water heater. 
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Nokol for Hot Water Service. 
Nokol can be installed in any water 
heater having a tank. Above it is 
shown installed in a gas-fired heater 
of the automatic type. 





Nokol is the most economical heating 
service of which we know. In many of 
the 20,047 Nokol-heated homes 
Nokol has paid back the original cost 
of installation in actual dollars and 
cents. Its fuel cost is less than that of 
hard coal. Its fuel cost is also, to the 
best of our knowledge, far less than that 
of any other oil heater. 


Have a Nokol installed in time for 
Christmas. It is the ideal gift of com- 
fort for your family and your home. 


Nokol dealers are now established 
in practically every large city in 
the United States. New dealers 
are being added as rapidly as men 
of proper standing in their com- 
munities apply for the franchise. 


AMERICAN NOKOL 
COMPANY 
215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Nokol is tested and listed as standard by Un- 


derwriters’ Laboratories and bonded by the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New Yerk. 
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him all up. If it is him you will know it by 
having six toes on the left foot. He also 
sings base and has a spread eagle tattooed 
on his front chest and a ankor on his right 
arm which you will know him if the bare did 
not eat up these parts of him. If alive don’t 
tell him I am married to J-—— W. for 
‘+he never liked J——-. Mebbe you had 
better let on as if i am ded but find out all 
you can about him without him knowing 
anything what it is for. That is if the bare 
did not eat him all up, If it did i don’t 
see you can do anything and you needn't 
take any trouble. My respeks to your 
family and please ancer back. 

“P. S. Was the bare killed. Also was he 
married again and did he leave any property 
worth me laying claim to?” 





In the Western mountains they build 
deadfall traps for bear which are very effec- 
tive. A small roofed-over pen about four 
feet wide and six or eight feet long is built 
of large logs. At one end is a heavy thick 
gate, or deadfall, which slides up and down 
in grooves made by setting two logs up- 
right in the ground and far enough from 
each other to allow the gate to drop freely. 
The gate is weighted down by placing one 
end of a couple of heavy logs on top of it, 
the lower ends resting on the roof of the 
pen. Frequently a number of huge stones 
are laid on top of them to add to the weight. 

This gate, or fall, when pushed up is held 
in place by a rope attached to a lever inside 
the pen, which in turn is kept in place by a 
large figure-four-trigger affair, on the end of 
which is attached a bait of some kind, 
preferably a can of honey or some thick 
sirup. Such a bait will attract the wariest 
bear on earth. This trigger and bait are 
placed at just such a distance as to coax the 
bear about halfway into the pen. When the 
bait is disturbed the figure-four trigger at 
once falls to pieces and the heavily weighted 
gate comes down, and if everything works 
out all right the bear is crushed beneath it, 
generally with a broken back. 

In Wyoming a trapper haying built such 
a deadfall pen raised the gate, braced it up 
with a short section of heavy log while he 
placed the long logs on top of the gate. He 
then loaded these logs from one end to the 
other with the heaviest rocks he could lift. 
Then he crawled inside the pen, placed the 
long lever in position as part of the trigger 
to hold up the door, set the ‘igure-four 
trigger, and backed out, leaving only the 
attaching of the bait, a can of honey, to the 
end of the trigger to complete the job. 


A Deadfall That Worked Too Well 


With the short section of log still in place 
as a prop to prevent the gate from dropping 
down upon him, the trapper again crawled 
inside, carrying with him the can. After 
pouring some of its fragrant contents upon 
the ground inside the pen he fastened it 
carefully and securely to the end of the 
trigger. The lifting power of the long lever 
when everything was set just barely raised 
the gate from the supporting section of log 
standing in the groove of the door far 
enough to free it from the weight. In some 
way one of the trapper’s long legs struck 
this prop, causing it to fall down, but in 
such a position that it lay across the thresh- 
old of the pen, partly inside and partly out- 
side. Its fall so startled the trapper that he 
made a quick turn to see what had hap- 
pened and in doing this in some way he 
touched the can of honey hanging upon the 
trigger. It worked only too well, for it fell 
to pieces as it should, and that heavy gate, 
weighed down with two long logs and half a 
ton of rocks, slid down the groove with the 
frightened trapper’s body half inside and 
half outside the opening. The whole thing 
took but two seconds, but in those two 
seconds the trapper afterward said he lived 
ten years. Fortunately for the man, the 
piece of log lying across the opening was 
thick enough to save his body from the full 
crushing effect of the gate, but at the same 
time it pressed so closely against his back 
that after he recovered his breath, which 
had been completely knocked out of him by 
the blow, he found himself held tightly by 
the pressure of the gate, a helpless prisoner. 
This happened about an hour before sunset. 

For several hours he struggled to escape 
from the rough embrace of that gate. He 
tore the clothes from his body in his fight 
to get loose. The opening was just wide 
enough so neither his hips nor his shoulders 
could pass through. The rough-hewed log 
doorsil! under him and the equally rough 
gate at his back gashed his flesh cruelly, 
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but the mental anguish he was suffering was 
far worse. 

Completely exhausted, he finally realized 
his utter helplessness. He had little hope 
of any human relief until the next day, as 
his partner had gone to town that morning 
and was not likely to return until late that 
night, if then. He realized also the situa- 
tion he would face should a bear happen 
along, for in his struggles and twistings 
with one waving leg he upset another open 
ean of honey left outside to smear every- 
thing around with its contents to attract 
the victim. His legs and shoes as well as 
the ground about him were soon well 
smeared with the sweet, sticky mess. He 
felt sure his partner would hunt him up 
when he returned, and as he knew of his 
intention to set the trap he would probably 
come there the first thing, so he quieted 
down and, worn out with fis struggles, ac- 
tually dropped off to sleep. 


Human Bait 


How long he slept he knew not, but he 
was awakened by the loud sniffs of some 
animal which he knew to be a bear which, 
attracted by the delightful odor of ewe 
had come to investigate matters. A marble 
statue could not have lain more quietly 
than did that = trapper, while the 
bear with an awfully wee rasping tongue 
licked every last drop of honey from the 
ground, and the man’s recumbent body on 
which honey was smeared from the tips of 
his shoes up those long legs as far as the 
sweet stuff extended. In his struggling a 
rather wide section of bare legs had been 
exposed between the tops of his shoes and 
what was left of his trousers. 

“That poor fool’s socks got loose with his 
kickin’,’’ chuckled the ranger who told the 
story, “an’ worked down while his overalls 
worked up, leavin’ about two feet of hairy 
calves and legs smeared with honey on 
which that there bear’s long rough tongue, 
lappin’ it up, done some grand old mas- 
sagin’ that sent thrills and shivers and 
ticklin’s chasin’ each other up and down his 
anatomy that like to wrecked his whole fu- 
ture.” 

The bear, resenting the furious waving 
of the legs he was working on, calmly 

laced one ~— decorated paw on them to 

old them still. sey: having licked 
both man and can absolutely clean of 
honey, bruin beteok himself off and left the 
trapper—almost a raving maniac by this 
time—to spend the rest of the long, long 
night alternately cursing his luck in the 
very choicest of profanity and again pray- 
ing for daylight and the coming of his part- 
ner. About m the next morning his 
— reached the scene and found him a 

alf-frozen physical and mental wreck. One 
might suspect from these little incidents of 
the chase that bear hunting was not always 
a one-sided game. 

Last year a party of men in a Western 
town made up a party to hunt bear. Among 
them was the principal of the local high 
school, a man od aaaninny habits not at all 

















This Bear Trap Had a Cow in it, When 
Found in Western Colorado 
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used to camping, and morbidly afraid of 
bears. He was anxious to have the outing, 
however, so went with the crowd. All day 
long the men scouted for bear sign and at 
night they sat about the camp fire and spun 
wonderful bear stories until the professor 
had cold chills. 

Returning to town he was met by a 
friend. “Been bear hunting, I hear.” 

“Yes,” replied the prof. 

“What luck did you have?” the friend 
asked. 

“Best luck in the world’’—earnestly. 
“We never saw a single bear.” 

The average hunter seldom realizes the 
tremendous power a good-sized bear pos- 
sesses. Let alone, ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred bears will do their best to escape from 
the sight of man and are no more dangerous 
than a friendly dog. Wounded, they are 
quite another animal. There are excep- 
tions to this, however. 

In Southern Montana just outside the 
Yellowstone National Park the Forest Serv- 
ice has a summer ranger station on Hell 
Roaring Creek in the Absaroka National 
Forest. The region is infested with bears, 
especially grizzlies. The station is seldom 
used during the middle of winter, but there 
is always a good supply of food left there in 
case the winter game patrol of two men 
should happen along. Year after year the 
grizzlies broke in the cabin door of ordinary 
one-inch stuff and wrecked its interior. Be- 
fore —_ in the fall the ranger built a 
door out of hewed _— timbers cut 
down with an ax to a thickness of about 
four inches. This was fastened to strong 
crosspieces of the same material, the whole 
spiked her with huge eight-inch wire 
spikes. e door was closed and fastened 
with a section of heavy log chain run 
through a hole in the door and one of the 
house logs, and locked with a first-class 
pone: Due to the shrinking of the tim- 

er and the impossibility of drawing up the 
chain real tight and snug there was some 
play to the door which allowed it to open 
about two inches. When the ranger re- 
turned in the spring this door was a total 
wreck. By the marks of teeth and claws it 
was evident that the bears had clawed and 
awed at it until be could get through. 
hey evidently worked their paws through 
the slight opening that was made, then 
crowded their huge bodies against the door 
> main strength tore off pieces of the 
hewed boards until they could get their 
sharp noses through and put their powerful 
jaws to work. The part of the door that 
was left was cove with the deep scars 
from claws and teeth. 


An Impromptu Foot Race 


This cabin had but two openings—the 
door and a low window on one side formed 
by a single four-pane sash hung by hinges 
at the top and fastened with a stout peg. 
Returning to camp one afternoon the 
ranger unsaddled his horse at the cabin and 
took him off some distance to stake him 
out. Turning the corner of the cabin as he 
came back he saw the hindquarters of a 
bear just turning the other corner. Without 
stopping to count the cost he pulled his 
heavy automatic and fired a shot at the 
bear, certain that whether he hit or missed 
the effect would be to hasten the bear’s de- 
parture from the vicinity. With a snarl of 
rage, however, bruin in the shape of a huge 
grizzly turned like ightning and charged at 
the man. That individual turned quite as 
quickly and hot-footed it along the side of 
the tats. A glance over his shoulder as he 
turned the corner showed the grizzly slip- 
ping around the other corner. 

here was no kind of shelter within rea- 
sonable distance, so the ranger loped along 
the side of the cabin and on around, intend- 
ing to dodge inside when he came to the 
door, slam it in the face of the bear, and 
have the laugh on him. To his horror, when 
he came to the door he found he had care- 
fully locked it that morning when leaving. 
Naturally he had very little time to study 
over his next move, but he kept up some 
heavy eos perf as he hustled along in a sec- 
ond round with the bear. He knew that the 
heavy plank shutter had not been placed 
over the window and as he turned the cor- 
ner again and saw his pursuer sti!] on his 
trail he decided his one chance was to make 
a headlong dive through the window, glass 
and all, and trust to the animal not follow- 
ing him that far. The window was low and 
the ranger made a most successful dive. 
The bear ran by, but as it came around on 
another lap the ranger, who had grabbed 
his rifle from the peg on which it hung, 
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Human Nature 
Is So Awfully 


Human! 


The world believes in the man who be- 
lieves in himself—and who doesn't 
hesitate to say so. The world backs 
winners and worships success. The 
world may sympathize with the under 
dog, but it puts its money on the top 
one. All of which is but another way 
of saying: “Appearances do count.” 


Every time you pay for engraved sta- 
tionery, when plain printing is cheaper, 
you admit the business value of ap 
pearances. But what about the appear- 
ance of your office? Does it look 
like the home of a flourishing, prosper 
ous business? Or does it place you at 
a disadvantage among those of your 
competitors who realize the dollars and 
cents value of “better offices’’? 


Sikes Office Easy Chairs are made for 
the “better offices.” The comfort of 
Sikes Chairs promotes that bodily ease 
which is essential to the highest men- 
tal efficiency. 

About Sikes Chairs is that impression of solid 
dignity which cannot be counterfeited by 


surface finish alone, but bespeaks worth in 
materials, design and workmanship. 


There is a Sikes dealer near you (name on re- 
— Let him show you Sikes Office Easy 
j hairs in finishes and models and at prices to 


} fit your needs. 
| Office E Chairs 


SHES 


IK 
SO THAIRS 











No, 377C 





SIKES COMPANY 
eBaueseesns PHILADELPHIA 


In Buffalo, a Sihes factory is devoted ex- 
clasively to quality chairs for the home. 
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‘AMERICA’S FINEST 
CHRISTMAS GIFT— 


@CAmerica’s Finest 
Wardrobe Trunk3” 


















Yuen you choose a Christmas gift 


youthink first of the person who is 
to get it; the pleasure of receiving the 
gift is the main thing in the giver’s mind. 








Just imagine the satisfaction and delight 
of the person who gets, for Christmas, a 
Wheary Cushioned Top Wardrobe 
Trunk; you couldn’t give more pleas- 
ure, nor a better trunk. 

You can afford to buy the trunk ; prices 
are not too high — but it would take a 
lot more money to pay for that much 
pleasure and usefulness in other ways. 
Wheary Cushioned Top Wardrobe 
Trunks, embracing fifty models and sizes, 
all of them moderate in price, are sold 
by leading Department Stores and Lug- 
gage Shops everywhere. 

Buy a Wheary Trunk—“America’s 
Finest” — this Christmas. cent 


Valuable Trunk Book FREE 
Wreae for “Wardrobe Trak 


Packing Simplified.” it gives 
much valuable information on 
uses of Wheary Cushioned Top 
Wardrobe Trunks. Sem: FREE. 


WHEAR 


CUSHIONED TOP 


Wardrobe ‘Trunks 


WHEARY-BURGE TRUNK Co. 
Offices: Racine, Wis.; 295 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





pamoet three loads into the bear’s side, 
illing him almost instantly. 

On the Routt National Forest, in Colo- 
rado, Ranger Ray and Forest Supervisor 
Peck while riding over the mountains ran 
agg a mother silvertip and three small 
cubs. 

The mother ran off, followed by two of 
the cubs. The third, instead of remainin 
with the family, climbed a small tree, an 
the men decided to capture it. While one 
stood guard against the mother’s return 
the other shinned up the tree, armed with 
a heavy gunny sack he happened to have 
tied to his saddle. The cub was caught and 
crowded into the sack and then the two 
beat it for a ranch about seven or eight 
miles distant as fast as their horses would 


ay them. 

This ranch belonged to Mr. Fred Alispaw, 
who for many years was in charge of the 
elephant herd of the Sells-Floto Circus. 
Although retired from the circus game 
Mr. Alispaw was still interested in wild 
animals. Especially did he hunger for a 
bear or two on which he might practice his 
arts as an animal tamer. Among the other 
circus plunder brought to his ranch were a 
strong cage and a number of steel chains 
used in controlling wild animals of various 
kinds. 

Alispaw received the two forest officers 
with open arms. A heavy collar was placed 
about the cub’s neck and one of the chains 
fastened to it. Then the cub was pushed 
into the old cage, the chain passed out 
through the bars and fastened to a stout 
post so the door could be opened and the 
cub let out of the cage ore the day for 
handling. The cage was placed at some dis- 
tance from the cabin under a tree. That 
night, however, old Mamma Bear paid the 
ranch a visit, whipped a whole pack of dogs, 
tore that fancy circus cage to bits, broke 
the chain in two as if it were a cotton string 
and, followed by her offspring, left for parts 
unknown. Neither of them was ever seen 
again. 

The interesting fact is that although the 
cub was carried several miles in a heavy 
sack on the back of a horse, the mother was 
able to follow and rescue him. Was it that 
wonderful nose of hers, the instinct such 
animals possess, or did the youngster send 
out a frantic call for maternal! help over 
some animal radio system which his anxious 
parent picked up with her keen ears? 


How to Reut a Bear 


A most amusing bear story is that of two 
old prospectors, Miller and Volkmer, in the 
Cascade Mountains of Oregon. They were 
camped in an old cabin at the foot of 
Salmon Mountain. While Volkmer was out 
deer hunting, Miller remained behind to 
watch over a pot of beans cooking in the 
fireplace. Lying on the bunk at one side of 
the cabin he fell csleep. A rattling of the 
pots on the hearthstone awoke him to the 
realization that a large black bear had wan- 
dered into the cabin through the open door 
and was busily engaged in investigating the 
contents of the camp kettle holding the 
beans. 

Miller rose to his feet and, standing on the 
bed, made a wild jump for one of the pole 
rafters above him, caught it, and drew him- 
self up to safety just as the bear reached the 
side of thé bunk. They had laid some 
shakes on the rafters, making a shelf on 
which their surplus food supply had been 
stored. Among this b pawns 2d was a fifty- 
pound sack of flour and a gallon can of kero- 
sene. The bear meantime was sitting up on 
his haunches, gazing with wide-open mouth 
at the man above. Miller had no weapon 
of any kind, but, aggravated by the bear’s 
actions, he cut the sack open with his 
pocketknife and began pelting him with 
flour, thinking to blind the brute or frighten 
him out of the cabin. 

This only irritated his bearship, which 
proceeded to claw the blankets of the bed 
into ribbons and otherwise make himself 
decidedly obnoxious. By the time Miller 
had thrown about half of the flour at his 
visitor below, the bear was in a rage. Also 
from black he had turned to a white bear. 
By this time it had become quite dark, it 
being ae after sunset. Looking round for 
additional weapons Miller espied the kero- 
sene can. Near it was a tomato can full of 
beans. He grabbed this and pelted the bear 
with handfuls of them, but only to increase 
the animal’s rage. 

By this time Miller was quite as much 
fussed up over the situation as was the 
other occupant of the cabin. Then it oc- 
curred to the man to see what effect a quart 
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or two of kerosene would have on bruin. 
Unscrewing the cap of the kerosene can he 
filled the tomato can, and by waving one of 
his long legs at the bear caused him to 
stand up on his hind feet and grab for the 
vee foot. 

Miller then yg 2 poured a quart of the 
liquid full into the face of the party below, 
much of it getting into a very wide-open, 
red and hungry-looking mouth. The effect 
of the kerosene was so instant that Miller 
i dashed another canful over the 

ear. 

Then he had an inspiration. He pulled a 
match from his pocket, struck it, and 
dropped it fairly on the bear’s shoulders 
as he passed beneath. The scheme worked 
beautifully. Flames quickly enveloped the 
animal’s body and with a snort: of fear he 
dived through the sy door and down the 
trail, a flaming torch. : 


A Four:Footed Meteor 


Just about this time the partner was ¢id- 
ing slowly back to camp and, turning a cor- 
ner around a huge rock, bear and rider met. 
The horse turned on a pivot to give the bear 
full right of way, which pr ing un- 
loaded his rider right in the path of the on- 
coming torchlight parade. The bear was in 
too much of a hurry to turn out, but clawed 
his flaming way over the prostrate body of 
the gold seeker and passed on down the 
trail, leaving a bewildered party sitting on 
the ground trying to figure out whether a 
meteor had struck him, some fiery chariot 
from heaven had p by, or just what 
had happened to him. Meantime Miller in 
the devastated cabin was having a lovely 
old time whipping out the fire that was 
Sone in the bedding strewn about on the 

oor. 

One need not go to the Far West to find 
plenty of bears. The mountains in the 
Shenandoah Valley region of Virginia seem 
to be fairly overflowing with them every 
fallacies black and brown bears of the 
kindliest disposition if left alone. 

The state of Pennsylvania has been very 
active in protecting the bears in that state, 
restricting hunting to proper seasons and 
limiting the number one hunter may kill. 
This | eirsogsneen began in 1905, and at that 
time bears were decreasing in every part of 
the state and seemed likely to become al- 
most extinct. 

The state game warden began a system- 
atic plan of catching bears in pen traps in 
districts where they were plentiful and 
transporting them to other regions where 
they were turned loose for stocking-up pur- 


poses. 

Due to this sportsmanlike system, bears 
have increased all over Pennsylvania. It is 
estimated by the state game commission 
that in 1922 more than forty thousand men 
enjoyed the thrills of a bear hunt in that 
state, killing altogether more than five hun- 
dred bears. Certainly not a bad investment 
for its citizens, considering it furnished 
these men amusement, healthful out-of- 
door sport, and here and there some thrills 
and excitement, for no well-conducted bear 
hunt was ever pulled off that didn’t have 
some excitement in it somewhere and some- 
naw It just naturally belongs there, that’s 
a 


At first they allowed hunters to use steel 
traps and deadfalls. Frequently hunters 
failed to visit these and in consequence 
captured animals starved to death or died 
of their injuries. Also there were several in- 
stances where persons accidentally stepped 
into steel traps and were severely injured. 
Many horses and cattle, dogs, and so on, 
were also injured in this way. 

The law now allows the use of rifles only. 
Shotguns are not to be used in bear hunts. 
This was because so many bears were 
wounded and died without being recovered 
by the hunter. 

One of the greatest attractions in the 
Yellowstone Park is the bears of all kinds, 
sizes and ages, with a wide range of tem- 
perament. They furnish the tourists more 
real thrills and hair-raising—to them at 
least—incidents than all the other varied 
attractions of that wonderland. The girl 
who hasn’t had herself photographed stand- 
ing on her tiptoes and gingerly handing a 
omy of candy or meat to a bear likewise on 

is tiptoes has had her trip through the 
Yellowstone Park for naught. To see the 
bears feeding at sunset at the garbage dump 
near one of the great hotels is the event of 
the day. Garbage dumps as a rule are not 

art of one’s regular tour. But in the Yel- 
owstone it’s the popular resort for every- 
one. 
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Send 20c for en ca Peter's 
assortment package—-plain 
almond — cvog wettes 


























He had indeed done a wonderful thing—he had 
found a way to blend milk and chocolate. 

But Peter knew that his job was not finished. 
The big task he had set for himself was to create 
a perfect blend. 

And he experimented a long, long time before 
he got the distinctive, delicious flavor he wanted. 


But he did get it—the Peter’s perfect blend! 
That is the secret of its astonishing success. 

That is why Peter’s Milk Chocolate is a favorite 
all over the world today, for its fine, rare flavor 
—the greatest food confection ever developed. 








ighbors said "Woadertul” 
(Peter said "Wait™ 





Inside of the next ten minutes—at any drug- 
store, candy store, or news-stand—you can test 
the results of Daniel Peter's efforts for yourself. 


Not just milk chocolate! 


Made today just as Daniel Peter finally made 
it in his little Swiss kitchen fifty years ago. The 
same combination of the world’s choicest cocoa 
beans, roasted to just the right degree of perfec- 
tion, with sugar and fresh creamy milk. 

ry r 















If you haven't tried Peter's Milk Chocolate, you should, 
for it’s different—distinctive— good. You'll like the fine, 
rare flavor of it. Ask for Peter's today. 


PETER CAILLER 

KOHLER SWISS 

CHOCOLATESCO , inc 
129 Hudson Street 
New York, N Y. 

I enclose 20 cents for the 

Peter's assortment package, 





Name 
Street 


City State 
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There is a Remingten Pocket 
Knife to meet every taste and 
every need. Knives fox 
women, for boys, for girls. For 


sportemen, farmers, racchanics 
Fer the home, the office, the car, 
the shop Goid handles, pearl, 
stag or Py-rem’-ite~and every 


combination of blades at a wide 


men, for 















One of the 
many beautiful 
and practical 
Remington 
Veet Pocket 





Knives 





Remington 
Becout Knife 
“Official Knife 
«Boy Scouts 
of America.” 
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“POCKET. "KN IVES. 
The Acceptable | Gift 


a>, for Ever ybody 












EMINGTON has established a new 

confidence in knives as Christmas 
gifts—a confidence that has grown day 
by day for four years, since Remington 
started making pocket cutlery. 


Any knife may glitter on Christmas 
morning. But what people realize is that 
beneath the surface in a Remington Knife 
is that unseen thing—quality—for which 
the name Remington has always stood. 


Whether it’s a husky camping knife or 






an ornamental vest pocket knife, there is a 
feeling of assurance about a Remington 
Knife—the Remington precision, the 
Remington steel and the century old 
Remington way of doing things right. 


When you give a Remington Pocket 
Knife, you are making a gift whose qual- 
ity and value are beyond question—a 
gift of lasting satisfaction. 


Remington Arms Co., Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 


Remington, 


FIREARMS ~ AMMUNITION ~ CUTLERY — CASH REGISTERS 
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headed for Petroville together the thing 
might blow. You ge tothe Corby House, get 
a room, and call yourself Jimmy Clancy.” 

All the way into Petroville Wallace was 
oppressed by a feeling of uneasiness. If 
Judd by any chance happened to mention 
to the oe peopie this piemsresiaee inci- 
dent, it would spoil everything. Still, there 
wasn’t much chance of that; Judd would 
believe that Davin had gone back to De- 
troit,and consider it just an episode. Be- 
sides, Judd hardly ever went to Petroville, 
and the Petroville oil magnates, if they 
happened to be in Sarnia, at up at the big 
hotel, the Huron House. He determined to 
say nothing about this incident to Hard, 
for he realized that it had been a foolish 
play considering what was at stake. 

he scheme progressed quite nicely. 
Jimmy Clancy had been furnished with 
money, and also schooled to pick out as a 
job one difficult of obtaining. 

When Ted Corby heard from his house- 
keeper that the young man in Room 28 had 
left out a pair of running shoes—by acci- 
dent, for they had been put away when he 
went to confirm the information—he knew 
that the slim, weasel-eyed haven was a 
runner who had come into Petroville osten- 
sibly looking for a job, but in reality looking 
forarace. No doubt he had heard that the 
cil men were easy when it came to foot- 
racing. 

So Corby had a confab with Jimmy 
Clancy, and hooked up with him. 

“It'll take a month, my boy,” he said. 
“They’ve got to get used to seeing you 
about, working at something. I’ve got to 
get you a job. What can you do?” 

“Nothin’ but run.” 

“Could you lead a horse from a buggy to 
a stall in the stable?” 

“Guess I could,” 

“That'll do. I’ll put you into the hotel 
stables to help the hostler.” 

So Clancy soon merged into a Petrovillite; 
and Wallace smuggled him once or twice at 
night up a back stairs of Hard’s hotel, 
where they made their plans. 

Once Clancy told Hard that Corby and 
Gillespie had driven him out in the very 
early morning to the half-mile race track, 
where he had shown them a trial against 
the-watch. The trial was satisfactory. 

Wallace went about his painting job, and 
Hard made no move, 

Then one evening down in the flat where 
the boys used to run, the stable boy, Jimmy 
Clancy, peeled off his boots and, running in 
his socks, beat a fair boy for a two-dollar 
stake. Then he beat another boy—just 
beat him, that was all. Then, on the second 
evening from this, Jimmy was challenged 
by Tom Gowdy, who was part Indian, and 
was probably next in line to Jack Wallace 
as arunnerin Petroville. He offered to run 
Clancy for twenty dollars. 

But Jimmy ducked; twenty dollars was 
too much money, and Gowdy probably too 
good. 

Of course Corby was pulling all these 
strings—getting his man into the limelight. 
And as Jimmy was part of the Corby 
House entourage Corby backed him against 
Gowdy. There was quite a gathering down 
in the flat, and Jimmy won. 

Hard had bet Corby twenty-five dollars 
on Gowdy against Jimmy, and when 
Jimmy had won, Hard strode up to or 
seemingly in a towering rage, and said, 
“You fool Indian, you quit! You're yel- 
low, like every Indian. Who paid you to 
throw that race?” 

“You leave the boy alone, Charlie,” 
Corby exploded, ‘‘and you keep your in- 
sinuations to yourself. Jimmy beat him on 
the level; he can outrun anybody in Petro- 
ville, that’s what I think that boy can do. 
He’ll win the Corby Cup on Dominion 
Day.” 
“How much money you got, says he 
will?”’ Hard queried. 

“Twenty dollars, same’s he run for now.” 

Hard turned on his heel with a sneer. 
“Twenty bottles of catchup! You can do 
the crawfish act, Ted Corby, about as — 
as I ever see a man when he was called.” 

“T’ll make it fifty if you think I’m takin’ 
water,’’ Corby answered angrily. 

“Chicken feed!” Hard sneered. “You 
go roll marbles with the kids.” 

Corby, like many a fat man, was full of 
tabasto, and he flared up; as, of course, 

intended he should.. “I’ll roll mar- 
bles with-you, Charlie Hard, till your bag is 
empty,” he declared. 
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TIME IS MONEY 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“That’s the stuff, Ted!” somebody 
standing in the circle of eager listeners ex- 
claimed. 

“There’s five hundred in my bag says 
you’re runnin’ a bluff, Ted Corby,” Hard 
sneered. 

“You're on, Charles.’”” And Corby pulled 
a roll of bills from his pocket, skinned off 
some notes, and handed them to Ralph 
Gillespie. ‘‘There’s a hundred to bind five 
Hard. Cover that or cut your 


Hard had in his pocket the wherewithal 
to take advantage of just such an offer. 
“That makes good,” he said; “we'll let 
Ralph hold the stakes, and the five hundred 
has got to be posted tonight.” 

“Let me get this straight,” Gillespie 
said. “ What’s the match?’ 

“TI bet five hundred dollars,” Corby 
answered, ‘that this boy can outrun, for a 
hundred yards, anyone now living in town, 
and that he’ll win the Corby Cup on the 
first of July.” 

“That’s the bet,” Hard concurred; 
“five hundred that Corby’s boy can’t beat 
everybody in Petroville for the hundred 

ards of the Corby Cup; that was Corby’s 

t, and I took him up.” 

a looked puzzled. “Well, this is 
Jim lancy ——” 

“All right, Ralph, let it go at that,” 
Corby interrupted; “my money says just 
what my talk said, that this boy can outrun 
for a hundred yards anybody now living in 
Petroville. That blocks Hard’s crawl; he 
had no more idea of betting than you have, 
just throwing that catch in so he can back 
down. There ain’t nobody but Jack Wal- 
lace good enough, and whether he’s named 
or not doesn’t make any difference to me.” 

“Doesn’t make any difference to me,” 
Gillespie said; “I’m only the stakeholder; 
only it doesn’t seem like a match, that’s all.” 

“It’s all right, Ralph; the less quibbles 
there are the less chance Charlie’s got to 
crawl. Nobody can start in the Corby Cup 
unless he’s been living in Petroville thirty 
days, and it’s only three weeks now to the 
first of July, Dominion Day. Hard can’t 
drop in any outsider,” 

Hard’s eyes were deadly and there was a 
snarling curl to his thin lip. ‘“‘Ted Corby, 
you’re kind of a good fellow, but your 
mouth don’t seem under control; you're 
sore at being taken up in your bluff. You 
just dot that down, Gillespie, that Ted 
Corby bets me five hundred that his runner 
wins the Corby Cup. There ain’t nobody 
going to bring in an outsider unless Corby’s 
got one now; I’ll take a chance.” 

As Wallace and Hard walked up out of 
the flat, Jack asked, “‘What was the idea, 
Charlie, ’gainst namin’ me in that?” 

“Your name isn’t Wallace, is it? When 
you win, and Corby knows that Davin’s 
thrown him, if he happened to know that 
your name isn’t Wallace he wouldn’t let 
Gillespie pay over the stakes, claimin’ you 
was a rin ; “eg 


“And he made his challenge just in that 
way because he didn’t want to name Jimmy 
Clancy, knowin’ that wasn’t his name, see? 
He thought that if I found out, when his 
boy won, that his name is Davin, I’d ob- 

ect.” 

“Tt’s a saw-off,”” Wallace commented. 

“Yes, only Corby thinks he’s got all the 
best of it. I guess he doesn’t know your 
name isn’t Wallace; thinks I was playin’ 
into his hand, not tumblin’ to his game.” 

The news of this big bet soon hecame the 
absorbing topic, the medium of bets from 
two dollars to a hundred. Of course it was 
understood that the race would be between 
Jimmy Clancy and Jack Wallace. The 

eneral opinion was that Corby had been 

luffed into a bad match. Several times 
had ambitious young foot racers gone up in 
reputation until they had tackled Wallace, 
then he had beaten them, one and all. 

Of course there was always money forth- 
coming to meet these sanguine Wallace 
men, for the Corby House clique had had 
the word passed to get down on Clancy, 
that he had shown a trial good enough to 
beat Wallace. Not one of them knew that 
Clancy was a ringer, for Corby kept that 
to himself. 

The race vied with the varying price of 
crude oil as a holder of public interest. Any 
little group of men standing at acorner of an 
evening would suddenly hush the rather 
vociferous chatter, a roll of bills would 
flash, and another bet had been made. 


EVENING POST 


On the fourth day from the making of 
the wager, the prospective race, the price of | 
crude oil were wiped from the blackboard 
of events by a something, a terrible some- 
thing—calamity. 

It was the noon hour, the sun was beat- | 
ing down blithely on the unpaved main | 
street, men and women were loitering or | 
hurryin along the board sidewalk, chat- 
ting, calling briskly to one another, popping 
in and out of stores, when suddenly, 
without a moment’s warning, without even 
a blast from Gabriel’s trumpet, the world 
blew up. 

There was a shatterment of the stillness 
that rent the skies; buildings rocked on 
their wooden foundations; windows shat- 
tered, and fragments of glass burst to the 
streets like tal hail; men were thrown 
to the sidewalk; horses reeled groggily on 
their feet and collapsed; eardrums seemed 
split by the terrible crash of the shattered 
atmosphere. 

Then Petroville was hushed in a silence 
as if it were one vast graveyard, a suffocat- 
ing stillness. Men, pulling themselves out 
of their shatterment, struggled to their feet, 
and when given understanding and utter- 





| 


ance, gas 
have gone up at last! 

Then they commenced to run to the east- 
ward as men run at the mad cry of fire; to 
the east end of the town where the nitro- 
glycerin for shooting the wells was stored 
in the edge of a beech . As they ran 
they muttered, “Tt was sure to come some 


Wallace, painting the porch of a house 
felt his ladder rock, and slip, and slide, and 
then hurtle sidewise to the grassed lawn. 
He picked himself up, and subconsciously 
took stock of his asset in trade, his legs. 
Seemingly they were intact; the thick grass 
sward of the lawn had been kind. 

Then he, too, ran to the east; down the 
sloping hill, and over the smooth plank 
roadway that crossed the flat, picking up 
and ing others who ran; he was ay a 
ing, hurrying—in his heart a fear that the 
well shooter, Dick Bradley, his friend, 
might be now nothing but fragments scat- 
tered to the winds. 

As he ran Wallace became aware of feet 
beating at the planks behind him, not foot- 
falls that were dying away like those of the 
men he had passed, but growing into a louder 
rhythm; somebody was overhauling him. 
A quick thought flashed through his mind 
that it was Jimmy Clancy taking a free 
trial; yes, it must be, for the runner was 
drawing closer. Jack let out a link; if 
Clancy were trying him out, he also would 
feel out Clancy. 

But the man behind had spurted too. 
Clip, clip, clip! It was the staccato beat of a 
man whoran on his toes; it must be Clancy, 
a trained racer. 

Wallace pushed himself to top speed; 
but in ten yards an outcocked elbow 
brushed his own; and beside him was the 
pushing hustle of the man whoran. Clancy 


would pass him in another ten yards, and 


Jack didn’t want this. 

He half swung, still in his stride, crying, 
“Hello, Jimmy!” Then he gasped, and 
checked to a trot. The runner who had 
flashed by him was three inches taller than 
Jimmy Clancy. 

And as the runner, checking too, turned, 
Wallace saw it was Duke John—Marma- 
duke John Elphinstone, the young English- 
man, who was a joke to the townies. 

“Hey, Duke, turn this way!” Wallace 
called; and as they turned to the right 
along a clayed road at a brisk walk he 
limped. 

“Lame?” Marmaduke queried. 

“That shock throwed my ladder down, 
and I sprained an ankle,” Wallace an- 
swered. His ankle was quite all right—the 
limp and explanation were just in the way 
of saving his face. 

“Rather a monumental eruption, I should 
say,”” Marmaduke offered as they hurried 
along. 

- “Sure. About two tons of soup gone up.” 

“My word—soup?”’ 

“Glycerin.” 

Hurrying, in two minutes they were at 
the scene of the disaster. Pushing through 
the crowd that had already gathered they | 
looked down into a crater where the store- | 
house had stood. The trees standing on the | 
edge of the beech wood grove were shattered 
and twisted as though a field battery of | 

(Continued on Page 165) 


ped, ‘The glycerin! The works | 
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hat shall — 
Lgive him? 


No matter who this lucky fellow 
is, husband, father, brother, 
sweetheart—the better part of 
our world, the ladies, are putting 
a lot of thought on this question 
right now. : 


Here’s our answer— 
IVE him a Millers Falls Tool—no 


finer is made—-and watch him 
smile on Christmas morning. 


To the men who love good tools, the 
gift of a strong, smooth-working, beauti- 
fully finished spiral ratchet screw driver 
or hand drill will bring countless happy 
remembrances of the giver— 


and you can have these Millers Falls 
Tools beautifully packaged in appropri- 
ate Christmas boxes. 


Ask your hardware dealer to show and 
explain these fine Millers Falls Toois 
Christmas boxes to you. Learn how sur- 
prisingly little they cost. 


No. 61 Spiral Ratchet Screw Driver 


(shown above) 

No. 81 Automatic Drill 

No. 85 Hand Drill 

No. 5 Tool Holder 

No. 55 Radio Ratchet Screw Driver 

with 3 socket wrenches 

Our Merry Christmas to you, your Merry 
Christmas to him. Then watch him smile 
Christmas morning. 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY 
Millers Falls, Mass. 
28 Warren St. 9 So. Clinton 3. 
New York Chicago 


MILLERS FALLS 
TOOLS g 
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Christmas— 


Give her spare time — lighter 
work. The gitt that makes life 
easier is the gilt for Christmas 
morning joy! For every housewife 
~a PREMIER DUPLEX. It is 
a cleaner that with the double- 
action of its powerful suction 


and motor-driven brush gets all 


the dirt. Itis a cleaner that 
with its ball-bearing motor will 
clean as thoroughly after a life- 
time’ use as it does today. 

It is a cleaner for years of 
Christmases to come. 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 
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What else can you 


give that is 
guaranteed 


to last and serve 


perpetually 
? 


® 








for MEN 
A large pen 

in two 
lengths, red 
ot black. 


Shor END'URA 

a fer MEN 
Short ENDURA 
jor WOMEN 
red or black 
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a sparkling black Endura, 
Truly a man’s pen! 


The guarantee is an important part of the gift 


HE Conklin ENDURA represents.a bigger measure of 
sentiment and value than you can find in any gift costing 
many times as much. For in addition to its beauty 
and its marvelous serviceability, this fountain pen is uncondi- 
tionally and perpetually guaranteed. Your gift will endure to 


For Christmas Morning! OTH ER CONKLIN GIFT 
SUGGESTIONS 








serve far beyond the life span of the f ipient, will a, 
serve far yon e ure span oO e fortunate recipien » Wi PEN AND PENCIL 
constitute a treasured legacy to succeeding generations. SETS 
bs > » : " " if; ic t chly id precious metals a gi 
a + _ easy to buy he appropriate Conklin gift. There is a ~ barangay and’ wy Long and 
~ > bod ~] ore t: oT wo ar en white gold, 
ANKIIN pen or pencil for every y on your list. adiee at. eseengeh «3 a cole sleen 
There are Conklin black pens, The Prices are moderate. 
red pens, pens in white, green, ENDURA 
yellow gold and in silver, plain ; 
and richly chased. Conklin for Women ee me 
5 antl ending 57°03 la more daintily model- STUDENTS’ SPECIAL 
pe ncils come In black, red and agg Nae bien oF gee pen 2 a Leg? apgrnpriane sift for youre 
in all metals to match pens. same scrupulous care, yy chased, boss or girls, $3.5. °° 
You can ‘do your, Christmas — smeunlimitedguaran vt 
a ae tee. Agold chatelaine 
shopping early” if you start ting cap is standard 
: equipment. 
at the Conklin counter. 





* wa ae 


Unconditionally & Perpetually Guaranteed 


Conklin—Toledo G 
BOSTON . CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO . LONDON . BARCELONA hy 








Conklin 
METAL PENS 


are exquisite examples of the gold- 
smith’s craft coupled with the well- 
known Conklin skill in pen making. 
In silver plate, sterling silver, green, 
yellow and white gold. 


Conklin PENCILS 


Everybody likes the Conklin pencil— 
“the pencil with the long leads."’ In 
black or red rubber, silver, white 
gold, green yellow gold-plain 
and richly c d—from $1.50 up. 
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(Continued from Page 161) 
eighteen-pounders had swept them. And, 
curiously, the bole of one beech stood erect 
like a post, its top blown away as a wind 
strips an umbrella; and in the cleft of the 
tree stuck an ax; and against the silvered 
bark of the beech were plastered strips of 
flesh, and a great splash of red had painted 
the silver gray of the bark. That was all 
that was left of the man who had been 
chopping down the tree. 

And it was the chopper who had brought 
on the catastrophe; a chip flying from his 
eager ax had struck a pile of empty glycerin 
tins, but in the tin it had struck there had 
been alittle residuum of theglycerin. Ithad 
acted like a percussion cap, the shock bring- 
ing the greater shock. 

Fluttering in the wind on this stub of a 
tree was a fragment of a red flanne! shirt 
that had been worn by a worker in the 
storehouse; and a man came staggering, 
like one who was drunken in terror, carry- 
ing a leg, the foot in a rubber boot. 

Wallace learned that Bradley had es- 
caped destruction through being away, and 
presently he said to Marmaduke, “This 
makes me sick; I’m goin’ back.” 

“T’ll toddle along with you,”” Marmaduke 
declared. 

As they trudged along Wallace appraised 
the physical structure of the Engle hman. 
Now that he noticed it there was a grey- 
hound length of limb and neck, and the 
man carried himself on his pads, as it were, 
the heels scarce seeming to bear his weight. 
Most certainly Duke John, the goat of the 
ribald ones, was a surprise; this hitherto 
unknown speed was confusing. Why hadn’t 
Duke John mixed with the runners? A 
quick thought flashed through Wallace’s 
mind that he was a ringer all on his own, 
that it was the old game, that all the seem- 
ing innocence, greenhorn stuff, had been 
assumed. But then if he were a ringer 
under cover he would not have shown what 
he had in running Wallace to a standstill. 
And in the youth’s face, too, there was no 
a it was as clean as the face of a 
girl. 

‘“Where’d you pick up runnin’, Duke?” 
Wallace queried casually. 

“At school largely.” 

“You can run, kid.” 

“TI was rather good at it; 
hundred yards for the Light Blue at home. 

The Light Blue conveyed nothing to 
Wallace’s mind; but Marmaduke’s speed 
was a thing he could understand, “I’ve 
got a race on in a couple of weeks,” he said, 
“and you’d do me a heap of good in trainin’. 
I'll give you a dollar a day from now on if 
you'll work out with me, We'll slip away 
where there ain’t an lookin’. How 
does that suit you, Duke? 

“ Jolly well, thank you.” 

That evening Wallace found Hard in his 
little room that was half office, half sanctum 
sanctorum, a place of confab. 

‘That was hell today, Charlie,” he 
greeted. “TI run till I near bust my gizzard, 
a aad Dick Bradley had sure got blowed 


I won the 


” 


“Dick was up at Marthaville; but he’ll 
get it some day—they all do. The time 
Dick got the fingers clipped from his left 
hand ought to warn him what glycerin is.” 

“It won’t warn Dick; he ain’t no quitter, 
Charlie.” 

“TI bet another five hundred, Jack,” 
Hard announced, his placid blue eyes on 
Wallace’s face. 

“Ted Corby?” 

“P’raps. Corby came down here half 
an hour ago with Gillespie, and laid me an- 
other five hundred that Jimmy Clancy 
would win the cup.” 

“Guess Ted’s afraid some of the other 
boys’il get your money, Charlie; he’sgreedy, 
that cuss.”” Then Wallace laughed. 

“T’ve got an idea that it’s Tom Judd’s 
money; Tom’s in town today.” 

“Tom Judd!” And Wallace, startled, all 
but sprang from his chair. 

“Say, Jack, what’s the matter with you? 
That blow- -up get your nerve?”’ 

“Nothin’; nothin’. What does Tom 
Judd want? What’s he come for?” 

“Come to see the explosion; heard about 
it in Sarnia, and drove in that pair of 
trotters of his.” 

““Where’s the trotters?” 

“What’s the matter with you, Jack? 
His trotters’re in Corby’s stable, of course. 
Tom and Corby’re old runnin’ mates, and 
Ted’s told him that he’s got a good thing 
on, and Tom’s got him to come down here 
and bet me five hundred. I’ll just about go 
up to the Corby House and bet Judd another 
five hundred.” 
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“Don’t do it, Charlie. 
Tom Judd.” 

“Jack, how’s your legs?” 

“They're all right—why?” 

“Weil, you look after B yr legs, and I'll 
tend to the bettin’ end of it; I don’t need 
advice.” 

Wallace sat in sullen silence for a little, 
and presently Hard asked, ‘What is the 
matter with you? Is Tom Judd gunnin’ 
for you or somethin’?” 

Wallace thought for a minute, and made 
up his mind he had better tell what had 
happened in Sarnia. “It’s this way, Char- 
lie: If Judd put his horses in the Corby 
stable, he’d see Clancy, wouldn’t he?” 

“Likely; but Tom doesn’t know him 
though.” 

Then Wallace confessed the Sarnia in- 
cident. 

Hard had a bad temper, and a worse 
vocabulary; embellished with strangula- 
tion oaths, he conveyed his opinion of Wal- 
lace’s intelligence, and of his fealty. 

“T can kiss my thousand iron men 
good-by,”’ he said. “Of course Judd’ll put 
Corby hep; they’ll get Clancy in a room 
and give him the third degree; they’ll make 
him come through with everything.” 

“Let ’em!’’ Wallace snapped. “If they 
declare the match off we shouid worry what 
they say. It’s only what they’d put over 
on you. 

“Corby’s no fool; he won’t declare it off. 
They'll just make ‘Clancy promise to run 
the race out and win.” 

“He won’t do it.” 

“Yes, he will. Corby’ll tell him that if he 
throws the race he’ll give the thing away 
and these roughnecks that’ve lost on him il 
mob him. Besides, they’ll outbid us; we 
were splittin’ profits three ways—a quarter 
to Davin, a quarter to you, and a half to me 
because I was puttin’ up all the money. 
Corby’li promise Davin a half to run it out. 
That’ll get him—foot runners’re all alike— 
out for the stuff. Clancy has won the race 
now, and Corby’s got my thousand in his 
pocket, thanks to your stupidity.” 

“P’raps Tom Judd didn’t see Clancy,” 
Wallace suggested. 

“Didn't see him—and they come on the 
run to bet me another five hundred? I’m 
through; this lets you out with me, Jack. 
Never again! You go get another backer.” 

Wallace rose, pushed back his chair irri- 
tably and said in a sullen tone, “ You’ re 
ridin’ me pretty arene, = Hard, same’s if I’d 
tried to throw ow You just sit 
tight; I think I'll beat Cotte: # 

“You think! You were thinkin’ in Sarnia. 
I nye t want none of your thinkin’ —that’s 
my } 

“Let it ride, Charlie. I'll say I done 
wrong. But if you don’t mind I'll give you 
just one bit of advice.” 

“T don’t need advice; what I need now 
is a bit of speed, and you ain’t got it.’’ 

Wallace’s face flushed with anger, but he 
held his voice in a deadly even tone as he 
answered: “I’m goin’ to give you a tip if I 
have to hold you in that chair to take it. 
I'm fed up. It’s this: Don’t cry over that 
thousand till you’ve lost it.” 

“T ain’t cryin’, and it’s lost now.” 

“You ain’t quittin’ cold without a run 
for your money, are you? If you are, 
what'll you take for your bet? I'll buy it.” 

“"Tain’t for sale; I wouldn’t sell no 
friend of mine a dead horse claimin’ he was 
alive; and I ain’t quittin’ cold. You go up 
there on the first and give the boys that’s 
bet on you arun for their money. That puts 
it up to you and your legs, Jack; if we was 
to quit now they’d bleme me.’ 

““Meanin’?’”’ 

“Yes, you tend to your paintin’, and I'll 
run this hotel; I’ see you out there on the 
course on the first, and wish you luck.” 

‘“‘P’raps you'll be congratulatin’ me.” 

“You've got a chance, a million-to-one 
chance; if a dog was to run across the 
track and trip Jimmy you ‘d win—you’ve 
got that kind of a chance.” 

“We'll say that, as things stand, Charlie, 
the money is where the swallows builds— 
up the spout.” 

“T’ll say it is.” 

“That bein’ so,”” Wallace said, “‘you do 
just one thing for me—you hook up your 
horse to the buggy tomorrow mornin’, and 

et out to the race course "bout day- 
ight 

“About daylight?” Hard’s placid eyes 
carried a twinkle. “I ain’t been up at day- 
light since this hotel caught fire five years 
ago,” he objected. 

“You get there at daylight, like I say,” 
Wallace resumed, “and bring Duke John 
with you.” 


Don’t go near 
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What I Want for 
Christmas 


Give me something I'll use daily—it will 
make me think of you often. Of my daily 
duties shaving is the most bothersome. 
When the barber shaves me it is a delight 
but I can’t get the same results when | 
shave myself. I notice the barber strops 
his razor before he shaves me. He says 
that stropping smooths into line the tiny 
invisible sack which form the edge of 
every razor. Shaving gets them out of 
line-— temperature changes affect them 
the same way. 


I see now that taking a new blade every 
few days isn’t the answer—I ought to 
have a Twinplex and strop my blades. 
They tell me that Twinplex improves a 
new blade 100% and daily stropping 
keeps it better than new a long, long time. 


The keener my razor the safer and quick- 
er I can shave. So a Twinplex will save 
my face, my time and my money. All I 
have to do is to crank it a few turns and 
all edges are keen. No skill required. 
Results are certain. What more could a 
fellow want? N. FE. MAN 


Do You Want Proof? 


Name your razor and we will send you free a new 
blade stropped on Twinplex. We would just like 
to show you what Twinple ex will do to a new blade. 
Drop in at a nearby store and take a 
look at Twinplex. Sold by best dealers 
everywhere on 30 days’ trial and a 
long service guarantee. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 
1612 Locust St., St. Louis 


New York Chicego 
Montreal London 


$200 For Single 
3 “Edge Blades 





For Velvet Smooth Shaves Strop Your Blades on a 


Jwinplex Siropper 
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HAYS GLOVES 
| Judge-2 love from the Inside 


You can better judge the maker's 
opinion of his own glove from the 
inside. 





Hays gloves are finished both inside 
and out as soft and smooth as the 
cheek of a babe. The “feel” of qual- 
ity is apparent even to the man who 
| does not know how to tell fine skins. 


Experienced buyers of gloves say 
that Hays gloves invariably meet 
the most rigid tests of quality, and 
the Hays name on a glove is the 
best guarantee of fine workmanship. 


Ask for Hays and expect something 


unusual in a glove. 


Hl BUCKSKIN + CAPE + MOCHA 


Superseam Gloves will not ravelf 








THE DANIEL HAYS COMPANY 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST BUCKSKIN. GLOVES 
GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., U, §. A. 
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“Duke John? Yot goin’ to show me a 
trial ’gainst time? You got an idea you can 
beat Davin?” 

“Bring your split-second watch, too, 
Charlie.’ 

“If you’re goin’ to show me a trial 
against time I’ll take the kitchen clock and 
a pickle fork to stop the hands; that’ll be 
close enough.” 

“T’ll be at the track,” Wallace continued 
as if Hard had not spoken, “and I’m goin’ 
to show you that the money ain’t lost.” 

Hard threw himself back in his chair and 
gazed at Wallace, his blue eyes holding a 
vacant stare of unbelief. Then he became 
aware of a turmoil coming across the hall 
from the billiard room ond. 

“What the devil are those bums up to, 
Jack?’ he queried irritably. 

“When I come in Jim Sharp was runnin’ 
the rig on Duke John. You see, Charlie, 
when Duke John come here two weeks ago 
lookin’ for a job he give out his name as 
Marmaduke John Elphinstone—that was 
enough to start the game, and the boys 
nicknamed him Duke John. Jim Sharp plays 
one of his fool tricks on Duke John. He 
sees Dave Pratt drivin’ off to Marthaville 
in the mornin’, and he gets the loan of Duke 
John. He tells him his name is Dave Pratt, 
shows him Pratt’s house, and hires him to 
clean out the cellar; tells him to take every- 
thin’ out—Mrs. Pratt’s fruit, and every- 
thin’—and put it in the back yard, as he’s 
= to get the cellar whitewashed; that 

e’s to pay no attention to the missus, as 
it’s got to be done.” 

“Holy Mike! That red-headed spitfire! 
What happened Duke John?” 

“He done the job all right, but I guess he 
had a rough-house time with Pratt’s missus. 
And when he went to collect his pay at 
night at Pratt’s office—’cause Jim had 
showed him the office, too—guess him and 
Pratt had a mix-up.” 

“That bully, Jim Sharp, thinks because 
he drills for that Corby House gang that 
he’s got a right to do as he likes. I’m goin’ 
in there to kick him out. That wasn’t 
funny.” 

Hard slid across the hall on his inade- 
quate feet, assisted by a cane, and as he 
pushed open the billiard-room door he saw 
Sharp performing what was called the 
grand-buffalo act with Duke John. With 
one hand on the back of the young man’s 
coat collar and the other grasping the seat 
of his trousers, he was teetering Duke John 
up and down on his toes, pushing him 
around the billiard table. The roomful of 
young men was screaming with laughter. 

Wallace started to push by Hard, but 
the latter barred his progress with an arm, 
saying, “Wait, Jack.” 

Duke John, with a sudden twist, had 
wrenched himself free, thrust out his left 
arm with closed fist, thrown his right across 
his chest in guard, and was resting on the 
balls of his feet, the right drawn back. 

Hard knew that , for he had handled 
boxers—had himself boxed before the loco- 
motor ataxia. He knew from that pose that 
Duke John knew the game, and he felt that 
something was about to be 

Jim Sharp saw the doubled-up fist, and 
he snarled, “That’s the game, eh—you 
damn cockney!” 

He clenched his hands till his fists were 
like knobs of oak; he made three or four 
threatening swir!s in the air with his fists, 
and, with guard wide open, rushed. 

Duke John’s extended left spatted fair 
against his nose, and as his head went back 
from the impact, the youth’s right came 
across with a short-arm jab to land on the 
southeast corner of Jim’s jaw. 

“Beautiful!” Hard yelled, as Sharp 
crumpled head first on the floor. 

A hush stilied the clamor of the room, a 
hush of amazement, broken by the clatter- 
ing push of the opening front door, and the 
voice of a tall, gaunt man who entered, 
saying, “Hey, you fellows! What’s up 
here?”’ 

The speaker was the chief of police, Dan 
Jenkins. 

“*Tain’t nothin’, chief,” Hard explained. 
“The Duke here is kind of scienced, and he 
was showin’ Jim Sharp a few passes.” 

ry he showed him, right enough,” 
the chief said dryly = ae to 
his feet, his face sm with blood. 
Pgh ag gE gpenge “‘vou’re at it 

n. a ’ man you're a pretty 
fair well-driller. You’d best clear off home 
and split some firewood for the kitchen 
stove. Next time I ketch you in a scrap 
I’m goin’ to put you in the cooler.” 

Hard turned to Marmaduke, saying, 
“You did well, kid. i’m glad you pasted 
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that swine. Just come into my office, ’cause 
a Wallace has got something he wants 
one.” 

When they were seated Hard said, “If 
the boy can run as well as he can fight I 
don’t mind playin’ the fool, and gettin’ up 
to the course at daylight.” 

Then Wailace explained to Marmaduke 
about the trial he wanted pulled off in the 
morning. 

“T’d rather like it,’”’ Marmaduke de- 
clared. 

“Have you got a job yet, Duke John?” 
Hard queried. 

“My name is really Elphinstone— Mar- 
maduke John Elphinstone, Mr. Hard.” 

“Well, let that ride—I’m rather busy. I 
was goin’ to say that I’d give you a job 
runnin’ that billiard room—two dollars a 
day, and found. I guess you’re just the 
man I want. After what the boys see there 
you won’t have any trouble cuttin’ out their 
rough stuff.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hard; I’ll be very glad 
of a position,”” Marmaduke answered grate- 


= 

he sun was just topping the forest of oil 
derricks next morning as Hard and Duke 
John drove on the race course and were met 
by Wallace. 

“We'll go to it,’ Wallace said, “before 
anybody comes snoopin’ about. We'll strip 
to underclothes, and you hold the watch on 
us here at the stand, Charlie. That red post 
down the course is the hundred yards, and 
this is the hundred the Corby Cup will be 
run over.” 

The two runners trotted down to the 
start, and Hard, his legs astride of the finish 
line Wallace had scratched across the track, 
held a thumb on the starter of his stop 
watch. 

Now the two runners dropped to their 
hands; then at the word “Go!” from Wal- 
lace, they shot upward and outward. At 
the first lift Hard had pressed with his 
thumb, and in the little gold case was the 
sound of click-click-click-click! as the slim 
black hand of the watch ticked off the 
seconds. 

For ten yards Hard could see the two 
runners abreast; twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty yards they were still knee to knee; but 
he could see that Duke John’s head was 
turned sideways as though he watched his 
opponent. 

Once Hard muttered, “By gad, that boy 
can move!” 

At sixty yards Duke John was in front; 
at seventy he just held there a yard in 
front; at eighty And then something 
in the way of invisible force pushed the 
English lad on, and his spiked shoes scarce 
seemed to rest on the smooth track for 
purchase. 

The two runners swept over the marked 
line, Duke John six yards in front of Wal- 


ace. 

Hard looked at his watch. It registered 
ten and two-fifths seconds. He rubbed his 
eyes and looked again; yes, that was right; 
and Hard was an accurate timer. And as 
the two came back Hard could see that 
Duke John was not distressed. 

“T don’t know about this time, Jack,” 
Hard said. “It looks too good; ten and 
two-fifths.” 

“That’s about right, Charlie; I was 
back six yords, that’s three-fifths, which 
would make my time eleven. Runnin’ for 
blood, I can just shade ten and three-fifths. 
That time’s right.” 

“T should say it was approximate,” 
Marmaduke said complacently; “I’m not 
just top hole now-—-out of practice. I’ve 
done it in ten flat more than once when I 
was fit.” 

“That’s about all, Charlie,” Wallace 
said. “I'll stack my duds and slip back to 
town while the slippin’s quiet.” 

“ Ain’t pe goin’ to ride?” 

“No. If anybody seen us three together 
they’d be blabbin’ all over town, and won- 
derin’ what was up. Guess you know just 
as well as me what you’ve got to do now. 
Guess that thousand ain’t a dead loss yet.” 

Hard held out his hand, saying, “Jack, 
I take all that rough stuff back. Fou keep 
on thinkin’.” 

As they jogged back to town Hard ex- 
plained matters to Marmaduke—his bet of 
a thousand dollars now against Clancy 
winning the Corby Cup. Fortunately the 
entries for the Mgt d Cup would close only 
about an hour ore the race; all the 
different —_ events of Dominion Day 
were regulated that way. The Corby Cup 
alone was guarded by the fact that only 
contestants who had lived in Petroville for 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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Three great fac- 
tories are devoted 
exclusively to the 
manufacture of 
International 
Trucks. A corps 
of factory-trained 
Road-Engineers 
inspect regularly 
and without 
chargeallInterna- 
tionals in service. 
These engineers 
travel out of our 
105 direct com- 
pany branches 
located in the 


following cities: 


Aberdeen, S. D. 
Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Aurora, Ill. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Billings, Mont. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N 

Cedar Falls, lowa 
Cedar Rapids, Lowa 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Chicago, Ill. (3) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Dallas, Tex. 
Davenport, lowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dubuque, lowa 
Duluth, Minn. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Elmira, N. Y. 

El Paso, Tex. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fargo, N. D. 

Fort Dodge, lowa 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Grand Forks, N. D, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Helena, Mont. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hutchinzon, Kan. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kankakee, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisvilie, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Mason City, lowa 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minot, N. D. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N.J 

New nee ag | La. 
New York, 
Ogdensburg 

oO lahomac in Obie. 
Omaha, Ne 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Parsons, Kan. 
Peoria, Ili. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Quincy, IL 
Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Il. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Salina, Kan. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Sioux City, lowa 
Sioux Falls, 8S. D. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Topeka, Kan. 
Watertown, S. D. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Winona, Minn. 


The largest com- 
pany-owned motor 
truck service organi- 
zation in the wor 

n addition to these 
company branches 
more than 1500 
dealers, in as many 
communities from 
one end of the 
country to the other, 
are ready to serve 
International owners. 
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Built for its job 


TY is an International Truck for every 
job and it is built for its job and built right. 
In twenty years of truck manufacture the Har- 
vester Company has learned, not only how to 
build good trucks from the basic design through 
to final details, but how to fit them exactly for 
the hauling they are to do. International 
Trucks are made in six different capacities with 
wheel base and body equipment determined by 


International Heavy-Duty Trucks are built in 3000, 4000, 6000 and 10,000 pound maximum capacities with bodies to meet every requirement. There is a Special 
Delivery of 1500 pounds capacity and a sturdy Speed Truck for loads up to 2000 pounds. Motor Coaches are supplied to meet every passenger transportation need 
Upon request we will gladly supply you with information desired on any models, and the address of the nearest showroom wheve the full line is on display 





the work for which the truck is to be used. Inter- 
national Trucks are serving their owners faith- 
fully in every job imaginable. Called on for the 
hardest kind of work, they deliver it. You can 
expect the same of every International and you 
will not be disappointed. By standing up to se- 
verest service they are living up to a reputation 
—a reputation earned by other products of the 
Harvester Company foralmost a hundred years. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 


BR  - bo Bs ee: C Be 


INTERNATIONAL 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


ee 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Ao. UY 
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always welcome gifts. | 
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to bring her Christmas dinner to a successful close. | 
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CREAM 
PEPPERMINTS 


% Ib. box—40c 


ASSORTED 

NUT CHOCOLATES 

Whole nut meats-—walnut, 
can, Brazil, filbert-—choco- 


late covered. In 1 and 2 tb. 
sizes—$1.75 per Ib, 


PINK WRAPPER 
SWEET CHOCOLATE 
Equally good for eating, 


drinking or cooking. 10c, 
15¢ and 40c r= 
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(Continued from Page 166) 

thirty days could enter; this barred profes- 
sionals who might drop in for the day’s 
sport. Marmaduke could train on the 
quiet with Wallace, and he, Hard, would 
enter him at the last minute. 

Unfortunately Hard let slip that Clancy 
was a professional foot racer. At once 
Marmaduke objected to running; he was 
an amateur; to run against a professional 
for money would bar him for all time. 

Hard couldn’t at all get this point of view. 
What was the good of running for a cup ora 
medal or something of no value? Here was 
a chance to make some money, some real 
money. That’s what they were all after in 
Petroville, the dough. 

“I’ve got a little rime,” he declared: 


“‘ Dimes and dollars, dollars and dimes, 
An empty pocket is the worst of crimes. 


“See, Duke John,” he continued, “‘a dollar 
is a man’s best friend; a man that’s broke 
hasn’t got any friends. I think you can 
beat Clancy. 'Tisn’t a sure thing, such as 
we had cooked up, but when I’ve got an 
even break for my money I’ll bet ’em to a 
standstill. Bein’ an amateur in England 
might be all right, but it ain’t any good 
here, and you're goin’ to stay here, ain’t 
you?” 

“I was going to, but—but ——” There 
was a catch in Marmaduke’s voice. 

Hard looked at him curiously. “ What's 
wrong, Duke John? Sick of it? Quittin’?” 

“T received a letter last night’’— Marma- 
duke’s voice was faltering—‘‘from my sister. 
My mother is failing fast. She got in- 
fluenza, and—my sister wants me to come 
home, because mother wants to see me. 
They think I’ve got money, because I didn’t 
tell them I couldn’t get work. I thought it 
would worry them.” 

“You're fond of your mother, Duke 
John?” 

“Rather! You ought to see her.” 

“‘T’ve seen her.” 

“Where?” And 
opened wide. 

“Upstairs, in my hotel.” 

“Your own mother, Mr. Hard?” 

Charlie clicked to the horse, and nodded. 
“And you haven’t got the money to go 
back, boy?” he queried. 

“Not till I’ve earned enough. I could go 
steerage; it won't take much.” 

“Good boy! You're goin’ to see that 
mother of yours.”” He drew a roll of bills 
from his pocket and said, “Here, Duke 
John, are ten ten-dollar bills.” 

“I couldn’t borrow it from you, Mr. 
Hard.” 

“You’re not borrowin’ it. You bet that 
hundred, ten dollars at a time, against 
Clancy winnin’ the Corby Cup. You'll get 
lots of chances to bet it in the billiard 
room.” 

“Clancy might win, Mr. Hard; if I lost 
it I couldn’t pay you back.” 

“You ain’t goin’ to pay it back. If 
Clancy wins I'll give you another hundred 
to get home on. I’m handin’ it to your 
mother; you don’t need to thank me.” 

“And Clancy can beat Wallace, can he, 
Mr. Hard?” 

“The surest thing you ever knew.” 

Marmaduke sat silent for a little; then 
he said, “‘ Mr. Hard, I’ll run in the cup race 
for you.” 

“Good stuff—you’ll win. And you're in 
a quarter on my winnin’s. You'll go home 
with bells on.” 

Then came another pointer that the good 
thing had gone wrong surely. Hard had 
written Splann, advising him to come on to 
Petroville, as there was a great chance to 
clean up; but the Mixer had not arrived; 


Marmaduke’s_ eyes 


had not even answered the letter. Hard 
felt sure that Davin, alias Clancy, had ad- 
vised Splann that he was for to string 


with Corby, and so Splann was ducking. 

A mysterious rumor was floating about 
town that the race had taken on a sinister 
aspect; it was whispered that Hard had 
stopped betting on Wallace, and that 
Jimmy Clancy was a ringer. This only lent 
additional interest. Men who had been 
eager to bet on Wallace, thinking that 
Corby had been trapped into a foolish 
match by Hard’s scathing tongue, switched, 
and were seeking to cover on Clancy. They 
said, “‘We might have known that Corby 
is no fool to bet five hundred on a boy that 
had shown nothing but beating Tom 
Gowdy.” 

And it was whispered that Wallace and 
Hard had quarreled; that Wallace had 
ceased training; he was not seen out on 
the running path. They didn’t know that 
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every evening Wallace and Duke John 
drove out to a quiet spot for practice. 

The town was at fever heat; it was not 
only a foot race but a play of wit against 
wit. It had leaked out also that Hard had 
got hold of Clancy one night ard threat- 
ened to put a bullet through him if he ran 
out on him—wontherace. Nobody laughed 
at this; Hard would do it; roused, he was 
an ugly devil. 

Marmaduke’s hundred dollars had been 
eagerly snapped up in small bets. But 
Marmaduke had developed a surprising 
avariciousness, for he hung back until they 
laid him two to one on Ciancy. That he 
should bet at all was puzzling; the general 
solution was that Hard would rather see 
the boy lose money than admit to anyone 
that he knew all about Clancy. 

Hard was like that, a cold-blooded fish 
that would sacrifice his best friend to save 
his face. 

Never had there been such intense in- 
terest in a foot race in the oil town; it 
dwarfed all the other games that would be 
on the Dominion | eo. 

On the morning of July first the stores 
opened for three hours, for toilers are men 
of full appetite and must be fed; but at 
ten o’clock the old wooden shutters were 

ut up, and grocer and butcher hurried 

ome to spruce up. The brass band had 
been for two hours in the big wooden Oil 
Exchange Hall blaring on brass and beating 
the sheepskin heads of drums. 

Jimmy Clancy had resigned from his pro- 
fession of hostler, and was in his room in 
the Corby House. Men said that Corby 
had turned the key on him—that was the 
whisper. Corby would do it, for he was a 
foxy old guy. 

At one o'clock the band formed a circle 
in front of the Corby House. The band- 
master, who had, of course, closed his bar- 
ber shop, strutted into the center of the 
circle, his face appalling in its severity, 
raised his baton aloft, and as it swayed 
downward the band broke loose, quite 
loose, in the stirring Maple Leaf. This fin- 
ished, the band whirled in a march toward 
the race course, followed by a cavalcade of 
buggies and men afoot. Petroville became 
as dead as Nineveh—almost; a stray dog 
came out on the sidewalk and howled in 
utter loneliness. And in the bar of the 
Corby House the barkeep wiped down an 
oak bar that was as dry as a tombstone, and 
cursed old Ted for marooning him in a dead 
place. 

Out on the course an immense crowd had 
athered; the three thousand citizens of 
etroville were there—eager, trembling 

with suppressed intensity. Men moved 
restlessly about, solemn-faced; no ordinary 
7 ee event this to thrust men back into 
their boyhood days, to loosen their tongues, 
to spread smiles over their sun-tanned, toil- 
leaned faces. There was something dra- 
matically compelling in the thing, much as 
if it were to be a ring battle between cham- 
pions, for all thoughts were on the Corby 
—_— contest. 

he other sporting events—tossing the 
caber, the shot put, the pole vaulting, the 
hop, step and jump, the broad jump— were 
reeled off in an atmosphere of laughter, 
good fellowship, the camaraderie of brother- 
hood. There was no financial gamble big 
enough to obscure these contests. 

The town clerk, Fraser, sat at a little 
table beside the judge’s stand, taking en- 
tries for each event as it came next on the 
program. 

On the table rested the Corby Cup—a 
gold vase, atop of it poised the winged god. 
The cup was donated each year by Ted 
Corby; it was the blue ribbon of all sports 
in Petroville, the most coveted trophy, and 
the great medium for a betting plunge. 
The race was always run at three o'clock. 

Presently the town clerk stood up and 
called out, “I'll now take entries for the 
Corby Cup. Come on, gentlemen.” 

Up in the stand the band blared out 
See the Conquering Hero Comes. A Mara- 
thon, indeed! 

The crowd closed in; and through the 
serried ranks Corby pushed his way, slipped 
a five-dollar bill to the clerk, and said, 
“That’s for Jimmy Clancy—he starts.” 

As he turned away Jack Wallace put 
down two entrance fees, ten dollars. ‘‘ John 
Wallace; Marmaduke John Elphinstone,” 
he announced. 

A murmur issued from the crowd as the 
words carried to their ears. 

The clerk lifted his eyes and gazed at 
Wallace in surprise. ‘Duke John?” he 
queried; then he chuckled as he wrote the 
names, 
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When any man receives keen cutting, perfectly 
balanced FILES as a Christmas gift addition to 
his tool chest, he is sure to appreciate them. 


For three generations the NICHOLSON FILE 
CO. has been making this kind of files---and 
nothing but files. 


All the energies of this great organization have 
been concentrated on the varied filing needs of 
the world. As a result, files have been consist- 
ently produced in infinite varieties and sizes 
that have been universally accepted as “the best 
for every purpose.” 

You will find that files bearing the name of NICHOLSON, 
with the trade mark of crossed files beneath, will satisfy 
best when the Christmas gift is put to work. 


The following assortment is suggested as the most practical 
for home tinkering arid construction--- 


NICHOLSON 8’ Half-Round 
NICHOLSON 8’ Round 
NICHOLSON 8’ Mill File 
NICHOLSON 8°’ Square File 
NICHOLSON 6’ Slim Taper File 
NICHOLSON Tungsten Point File 


Your Hardware Dealer can advise you on many other 
NICHOLSON Files for special work. Or, send direct 
to us for a copy of the Nicholson Home File Booklet, 
descriptive of file construction and home file use. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, RR. 1., U.S. A. 
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NICHOLSON 
FILES 


~a File for Every Purpose 
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Rosy cheeks, bounding health, wholesome 
outdoor fun for years to come—you give all 
these when you give some boy or girl a Flexible 
Flyer for Christmas. The strongest, speediest, 
safest sled made. Good-looking, graceful, with 
all-steel front, grooved runners and natural 
hardwood top. 
Ask your dealer, or us, for Free cardboard 
model showing how Flexible Flyer steers and 
expert coaster” button. S. L. 


INC., Dept. 15, Philadelphia. 


how to get an “ 


ALLEN & CO., 


Leok for this trademark on the sled you buy. 





The only sled nationally known 
and asked for by name 
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From man to man passed the word, 
| “Hard’s entered Duke John! There’s some 
| hellery on; that boob can’t run!” 
| There was a sudden eruption in the 
| crowd, a spreading out, an opening of a lane 
- traffic, as a phaeton, drawn by a pair of 

— crawled through the surging mass, to 

up ten yards beyond the stand. In the 
Pe pated vehicle sat Clancy, a sweater 
over his shoulders and a rug across his bare 
shanks. 

On the box the driver sat, his long whip 
in his hand. Instinctively men knew what 
| this meant. The whisper of Hard’s threat 
to shoot Clancy if he ran the race out came 
back through their memories. The phaeton 
was Corby’s. 

One man voiced the thing: “Ted’s no 
fool! He ain’t takin’ no chances. Jimmy’s 
goin’ to run the race out, jump into that 
buggy, and they’ll scoot away at a gallop. 
They ought to lock Hard up, that’s what 
they ought to do.” 

“Where’s Tom Gowdy?” somebody 
queried. Fag! ain’t he runnin’? Hey, 
you, Gowdy,” he added, catching sight of 
the half-breed, “why ain’t you in this? 
You’ve been boastin’ you could beat 
Wallace.” 

“T ain’t goin’ to run,” the half-breed 
answered stolidly. He didn’t add that 
Hard had given him twenty-five dollars not 
to start. 

Now Corby was in the little cleared place 
in front of the clerk’s table expostulating. 
He had a hand on the lapel of the judge’s 
coat. 

“This is a put-up job,” he snarled. 
“‘Hard’s putting Duke John in there to foul 
Clancy—knock him out of it, so Wallace 
can win; he’s made threats.” 

“I don’t know anything about that,” the 
judge answered slowly. “Tf you’ve got any 
proof of that we'll bar Duke John. 

“Proof! Duke John isn’t a foot runner. 
What’s he doing in the Cup? Hard has 
eee all this way back; he brought that 

ellow in here; he’s a pug, a tough. Hard 
brought him in here to lick Jim Sharp, and 
he did it. Isn’t he working for Hard?” 

“Well,” the judge said, “I can’t bar Duke 
John from running just on your say-so, 
Corby; 'tisn’t fair. Any citizen is eligible 
to enter.” 

“‘ And I’ve got to stand for being buncoed 
out of a thousand dollars, and Petroville 
has got to stand for a crooked race for the 
cup? 

“T guess we can fix it, Corby,” the judge 
declared. ‘Somebody bring Charlie Hard 
and Jack Wallace and Duke John here a 
minute. Tell the chief I want him too.” 

When the four men stood in the little 
ring that had been formed a pushing back 
the crowd, the judge said: ‘‘The Corby Cup 
is a foot race, not a job; we won’t stand for 
anything crooked. Mr. Hard, you've got 
two men running for you, I understand, and 
Duke John is not supposed to be a runner. 
I don’t know engehle about that, but if 
either of your runners fouls Jimmy ‘Clancy 
so the other one can win, I’m going to dis- 
—_— them both, and give the race to 

lancy. That’s what they do in horse- 
racing, and that goes here. Chief’—he 
turned to Dan Jenkins—“‘if you consider 
there's a deliberate foul in this race I want 
you to arrest Hard and his two men. I’m 
magistrate in this town, and I'll have them 
| tried for conspiracy to swindle, as sure as 
God made little apples.” 

“Put that in your pipe and smoke it, 
Charlie,” a voice cried. And another yelled, 
“Leave 'em to the boys, iy an if they pull 
this dirt stuff.” Somebody cried, ‘Shame! 
Give Charlie a chance.” 

“What do you say, Mr. Hard?” the 
judge asked. ‘‘What I said’s fair, isn’t it?’”’ 

Har d, carried by his cane and his wabbly 
knees, shuffled to the center of the ring, and 
there was a snarl on his thin, bloodless lips. 

“Ted Corby,” he sneered, ‘“‘you're a poor 
sport, a mighty poor sport! You’re runnin’ 
| a ringer, and still you're shiverin’. And 

there’s a gang of pikers at your back; 
| you’ve raised a howl about nothin’, I can 

tell you’’—he shifted groggily till he faced 

the circle of scowling men—‘“‘ and these gen- 
| tlemen that Wallace doesn’t start. Duke 
John is goin’ to run, and he’s goin’ to beat 
Jimmy Clancy on the level. I’ve got five 
hundred dollars more to bet that Duke 
John beats Jimmy Clancy. I’ve asked 
Jack Wallace to withdraw for fear that 
when Duke John had won, you, Corby, and 
Toute ng would claim that Wallace had 


pon 6 
The cr had stood aghast at Hard’s 
announcement, startled to silence; now 


voices buzzed again. 
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“Take him up, Ted. Don’t crawl!” 
someone cried 

But Corby, a sudden suspicion in his 
mind that Hard, superman gambler, had 
double-crossed him, had planted Clancy on 
him and had a better man, also a ringer, in 
Duke John, shook his head sullenly. 

“All I want’s a fair race,’”’ he declared. 
“T’ve bet enough.” 

The starter pushed his way to the ring, 
saying, “Time is about up; you fellows 
have got three minutes to get over the 
starting line.” 

“Clear the course!” the chief of police 
commanded; and the mob lined up either 
side of the race course. 

Clancy slipped from the phaeton, threw 
his sweater into it, and ran down the track. 
He was like a deer in his slim, sinewy 
strength. 

Wallace whisked the linen duster from 
Marmaduke’s shoulders, saying, ‘Go to it, 
boy: you've got ’em buffaloed right now.” 

here was a murmur of admi-ing oh’s 
as the English lad trotted to the start. His 
limbs looked so clean and strong; his stride 
was long, and his legs swung from his hips 
with more rhythmic movement than the 
choppy stride of Clancy. 

he two athletes crossed over the white- 
washed line; the starter went back ten 
paces, and called, “Ready for the word!” 

And as the two men dropped, looking like 
greyhounds held in leash, their finger tips to 
earth, he held aloft his pistol; then came 
the bark of its black mouth. 

Like arrows fleeting from a bow the two 
runners shot outward and upward with an 
unhesitating precision that told that the 
Duke was as well trained an athlete as little 
Jimmy was. And how smoothly the Eng- 
lish boy ran; his stride, longer than the 
rapid-fire beat of Jimmy’s legs, seemed to 
carry him as if with a terrific glide, smooth. 
And his face, thrown up, clear of the long 
well-rounded throat, was almost placid, and 
as if as yet there were no nerve-knotting 
strain. 

But yet, coursing like a whippet, at forty 

ards the little man Jimmy was shoulder in 

ront. 

‘*What arace!”’ someone cried—yelled it. 

“Jimmy’s got it! Comeon, you Jimmy!” 
another screamed. 

Other voices bellowed, ‘Come on, 
Jimmy!” or “Come on, old England!” 

Each second, ten yards were eaten up by 
the flying feet; while a man could say 
“ One-two-three-four-five,” they were at 
the fifty yards; “six,” they were at the 
sixty; Just each second and they were ten 
yards nearer the goal. 

Hard, standing close, leaning against 
Wallace i in his intensity, gasped, “ Clancy’s 
too fast; he’s got him!” For still the 
running trunks of the little man whipped in 
the wind in front, just a foot. 

“The hell he has! Wait, Charlie. He’s 
holdin’ him at the seventy. The Duke’ll 
win! I’ve run with that boy. I know,” 
Wallace snarled. 

Eighty yards, and they were abreast. 
Pandemonium had broken loose. Men 
yelled and pranced and clutched at one an- 
other. 

Some tried to yell, and found their throats 
closed, dried to voicelessness. 

Ninety yards, and still the outcocked 
elbows of the runners seesawed slightly 
back and forth, back and forth, a gleam of 
white flesh that was Duke John in front, 
then the brown, hairy arms of Clancy caught 
the eye looking straight across. And then 
each fifth of the last second, each yard of 
the last ten saw that gliding am aed stride 
of Duke John, Sosting, fnch by inch past the 
little man whose face looked like a mask of 
horror or tortured death. 

And the eee lay across the chest that 
was covered by Be one blue shirt, the 
breast of Marmaduk 

“A foot!” the judge called it; the Duke 
had won by a foot. 

“Ten seconds flat! Run in even time!” 
the timer announ 

Three yards beyond,, Jimmy shot to the 
soft sand in a crum oe eap. 

No need now of the waiting phaeton; 
nothing of vital force left in the little man 
renee lifted him to its holding if need had 


n. 

Hard grasped Wallace’s hand; there was 
strain in his eyes. “I’m sorry, Jack, for 
what I said.” 

“Tt was comin’ to me, Charlie. Let’s get 
Duke away from them new friends that’ s 
kissin’ him, and drive back to town.” 

As they | turned, Corby held out a hand, 
saying, “Charlie, bo oy, it was run on the 
level, after all. I ain’t got any kick.” 
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| From AIR or RECORD - 


j . the world’s best music comes to you 
How much of its quality do you needlessly lose ? 


Be fragile beauty of a stringed quartette, 
, a resonant full-throated chorus from 
a Wagnerian opera, the aria of the world’s 
finest tenor—all these tones modern genius 
has locked up in the grooves of a record— sent 
through the air in millions of sound waves. 

To set free this music, each 
shade of tone, each blending of 
harmony, must be reproduced in all 
its original loveliness. 


Of r 


ments the 
easily marred. Imperfect reproduc- 
\ tion will kill beauty of tone- 
deprive you of its full enjoyment. 








But SOUND 15 a delicate thing— In all Sonora instru 


tone chamber is made 
of many thicknesses of 
wafer-thinveneer—laid 
with alternating grain 
to neutralize vibration 


ONnor 


For eleven years Sonora has had one single 
aim—perfect tone reproduction. Into the 
heart of every Sonora instrument—phono- 
graph, radio-phonograph, or radio speaker 
—is built the famous Sonora tone chamber. 
The Sonora tone chamber is all wood— 
but not solid wood, for, like solid 
metal, thick or thin, solid wood 
will add vibrations of its own. 
Instead, ply upon ply of thin, sea 
soned wood is moulded around a form 
as perfect as the science of acoustics can 
make it. Each wafer-thin layer is set at 
cross-grain to the next. Between each 
pair of plies are spread sheer films of 


gum which function like the quick 
silver coating On a mirror, neutraliz- 


orn’’ or 





CLEAR AS A BELL 





ing vibration and reflecting every faintest sound. 
Not a single tone is added—none taken away. 
Whether it be a symphony interpreted with 
the delicate beauty of stringed instruments, a 
marvelous voice, or the exhilarating rhythm of 
a foxtrot—Sonora reproduces it in all its origi- 
nal color. That is why Sonora is a favorite to- 
day among music lovers all over the country. 


+ o 


Tere ts A Sonora for every home and to fit every 
purse, from the radio speaker for $30 or the com- 
pact portable at $50 to the most beautiful period 
models—gemsof the cabinet maker's art. Inevery 
Sonora you find two things —matchless reproduc- 
tion built into an exquisite piece of furniture. 
Go to your music dealer and ask him to play 
the Sonora for you. You will find after hearing 
it that tone reproduction has taken on a new 
meaning for you. Sonora Phonograph Co., 279 


Broadway, New York, N. Y. 












Ay 
‘i One of the many exquisite Sonora 
4 period models —(Louis XV) 
De Luxe models, from $400 to $300 

In the Sonoradio the Sonora 
\ tone arm can be instantly made 

to reproduce tones received 
4 pe Pog th » air or from we In the Sonora Radio Speaker for $30.0« 

7 the famous Sonora toné chamber has 
Tice 2 pe ee been made available for all radio users 
set with 1 Sonus phaneaaah You can now have the same pure tone 

¢ “ 
in radio that Sonora has made possible 
! in the phonograph. 

hy 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


Onzy the most extraordinary instrument 
can meet the demands of the great pianists 
lt must give perfect voice alike to the 
exquisite cadences of Chopin, the blazing 
fervor of Liszt, the serene magnificence of 
Bach. It must endure years of the hardest 
daily practice. Always it must become a 
live and singing thing at.a touch, ever 
responsive to the hand and spirit of the 
musician. And the perfect tribute to the 
supreme excellence of the Steinway lies 
in its use and ownership by such world- 


famous pianists as Paderewski and 


Hofmann, Rachmaninoff and Levitzki. 
So universal is this recognition that, 
where only sincerely artistic motives are 


involved, the Steinway is invariably 





There is a Steinway dealer in your community or 
near you through whom you may purchase a neu 
Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, and 
the balance will be extended over a period of two 
years. *Used pianos accepted in partial 
exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 


Plus transportation 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Ha.tu 
1og East Fourteenth Street, New York 











the choice of the master pianists. 

The Steinway is made in numerous 
styles and sizes, sold at the lowest pos- 
sible price and upon the most convenient 
terms. The majority are bought by people 
of moderate means and limited incomes. 
Yet they are bought on the same sound 
principle of economy that determines 
their purchase by the great musicians— 
that of buying the best. Always the 
cheapest. Always your assurance of the 
greatest advantage and return. You need 
never buy another piano. 






















“Well, sheriff,” he said, “what do you 
think about it now?” Tally winced at the 
patronizing sneer, but stood his ground. 

“I’m still thinkin’ the same way,” he 
affirmed stoutly. “That feller you got up 
at Wittneyville never done it. He ain't no 
killer. You could see that plain!’ 

The detective was amused. He could 
afford to be tolerant, now that he was sure 
of his case. 

“But listen, Rollo!” he said patiently, 
as one might instruct a very young and ex- 
tremely backward child. ‘Bob Curley 
swears he telephoned Jensen at ten o'clock, 
and Jensen answered him. So Jensen was 
alive at ten o’clock. Get that?” 

“Sure!” said Tally. “‘But - 

“What time did it begin to snow, Cur- 
ley?”’ asked the detective. 

“I don’t know exactly,” said the man in 
the Mackinaw. “‘But when Jake Adams 
and me got home there was half an inch on 
the ground. When I was out lookin’ after 
my sick cow it had increased to a couple 
inches, and was comin’ down to beat hell. 
That was at ten o’clock, so it must have 
been layin’ thick on the ground half an 
hour before that.” 

“Hear that, Rollo?” grinned the de- 
tective. He was having a fine time. “Jen- 
sen was alive at ten o’clock—and there was 
a two-inch fall of snow all over the ground. 
If the man in the box car didn’t kill Jensen, 
how’d he get away without making tracks? 
Fly? Or maybe Jensen stood on his head 
and shot himself in the back with his own 
gun—hey? You know Curley says the only 
tracks anywhere about were a lot of tracks 
leading back and forth between the store 
and the car door. Get that?” 

“I know,” said Tally. “I heard that 
feller in the calaboose tell you he remem- 
bered goin’ back and forth to the store sev- 
eral times, tryin’ to wake somebody up with 
the idea of gettin’ some more booze. I 
reckon he told the truth. But ——’” 

“‘Rollo,” said the detective sadly, “I’m 
afraid you're shy on brains. I give you up, 
Rollo.” 

“But listen, Mr. ———’’ began Tally ear- 
nestly. The other detective broke in angrily. 

“Aw, come on, Bill!” he bawled. 
“There'll be a big reward out for the feller 
that did this. Can’t you see that your hick 
policeman is merely trying to nick you for 
a piece of it?” 

Tally’s mouth had been open to proffer 
an important bit of reasoning; but at the 
insult he closed it again and a steely gleam 
appeared, far back in his mild eyes. The 
detectives rode away and the crowd fol- 
lowed, climbing the steep road again, on 
the way back to Wittneyville. Tally went 
into the store, where young Chris Jensen 
was in charge. 

“Mind if I poke round a bit, Chris?” 
asked Tally. 

“Sure!” said Chris. ‘‘Won’t do you 
much good, though, now that they’ve got 
their man.” 

“TI know,” said Tally. “Still, I’d like to 
satisfy my curiosity a little. You see, 
Jorgen was a friend of mine, back in the old 
days. I thought a heap of Jorgen.” 

“Uncle Jorgen was a good man,” agreed 
young Chris, his voice trembling. “I’m 
offering a thousand dollars for the capture 
and conviction of the feller that killed him. 
I wish it had been you that caught him, 
Tally.” 

The old sheriff pottered about the place 
for a long time, picking some trifle from 
the floor, staring across the railroad tracks 
with abstracted eyes and at last studying 
the shelves of canned goods. Here he 
climbed upon a box and looked a long time. 

“You been clerkin’ for your Uncle 
Jorgen a good while, ain’t you, Chris?”’ he 
asked. 

“Last night was the first time I’ve got off 
early in six months,” Chris told him. “I 
went to a dance over at Muta Creek School- 
house.” 

“Been sellin’ much pressed beef lately?’’ 

“Haven't sold a single can all fall. No- 
body outfittin’ for the trail, now that win- 
ter’s here.” 

Tally immediately seemed to lose inter- 
est in the store. He went out into the storm 
and trudged half a mile up the track, then 
took the east slope and toiled upward for an 
hour. Then he turned and traveled straight 
across the slope. The snow was several 
inches deeper at this elevation, and when 
he had reached a point from which he could 
look directly down upon Damgaard’s Mills 








he came upon a line of depressions. They 
were filled with snow, but no matter how 
much snow may fall after a man has passed, 
there will remain depressions in the surface. 
These led straight toward the top of the 
mountain. 

Tally dropped down the mountain and 
reéntered the stcre. 

1 like to buy a pack bag, Chris,” he 
said. 

“Sure!” said Chris. A moment later he 
was staring perplexed at the wall above the 
rifled safe. “Funny!” he observed. “I saw 
one hangin’ there yesterday. Gone now. 
Wait, I got an old one back in the store- 
room.” He came back presently. “You'll 
have to watch that strap,” he cautioned. 
“She broke on me, but I mended her with a 
string and —_ she'll hold.” 

Tally filled the bag with provisions and 
swung it upon his shoulders. 

“Wish you’d send my horse up to Cap 
Baiiey’s stable, Chris,” he said, “first 
chance you get.” 

“Where you going, Tally?” asked Chris. 
Old Tally jerked his head vaguely toward 
the outside. 

“Just out in the hills a ways,” he replied. 
“Happened to remember there’s a feller 
back yonder I got some business with.” 

He stepped outside and the storm re- 
ceived him in a smothering whirl of flying 
snow. 

mr 

Oe PATE SELIS was nearly through, 

but he would not admit it. Under one 
arm was propped a crutch, a cruel thing, 
improvised from the forked branch of a 
dogwood tree. One foot dragged helplessly 
over the deep snow as the old trapper floun- 
dered through the forest that clothed the 
east slope of Greenlog Mountain. 

Now and then he fell and lay still for a 
long time. Hopefully, the soft death came 
floating down, striving to cover him up. 
But always he arose before he was quite 
buried and death pattered coaxingly upon 
his head, urging him to lie down and quit. 
Death walked at his elbow every step of 
the way and Selis knew it, yet he clung dog- 
gedly to his crutch and his half dozen traps 
and wallowed on. 

Selis was not lost. The air was thick with 
falling snow; it was mid-thigh deep on the 
ground and the trees bent with it. There 
was no trail, yet the trapper held straight 
for the Dutchman’s Cabin at the head of 
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Misery Gulch with the unerring instinct of | 


a homing otter. He fell over a buried log, 
got up again and leaned against a tree, 
asping for breath and scraping the sweat 
rom his stubbly chin with a gnarled fore- 
finger. 

“Pate,” he said to himself, ‘‘you’re in one 
whale of a bad fix.” He tucked the crutch 
beneath his arm and the thing hurt his raw 
armpit horribly. “Yes, sir,” he said, 
‘“‘worst fix you was ever in. 
yet, and it’ll be dark in an hour. Ole- 
mC you got to beat the dark or you'll 

ie ” 


Half an hour later he was still going, 
though his eyes were beginning to dim with 
exhaustion and now and then his head 
jerked downward toward the ground. But 
he still clung to his traps. 

“Ain’t never been licked yet,” he mut- 
tered in his frozen beard. ‘Been in some 
bad fixes, but I always got out.” 

It was growing dark when he fell for the 
last time and could not struggle up again. 
However, fifty yards away a black patch 


Nearly a mile | 


appeared, discernible by reason of the snow | 


upon which it was set. 


Old Pate crawled | 


the fifty yards, and when he reached the | 
woodshed back of the cabin he pulled him- | 
self into an upright position and stood | 
again, swaying weakly. Some part of him | 


remembered a wooden peg at the side of the 
wood-house door, and mechanically he 


the cabin. 


Beside the fireplace was a pile of wood 


and pitch-pine kindling left by some pru- 
dent wayfarer. With the last of his strength 
old Pate made a fire and collapsed upon 
the hearth, unconscious. The disappointed 
death tapped upon the window with cold 
soft fingers, but old Pate Selis had beaten 
it by a breath. 

As the fire grew hotter, the battered fig- 
ure upon the hearth came back to con- 
sciousness. Selis sat up at length, fumbling 
uncertainly for his pipe. 

“Well, Pate,’”’ he said to himself, ‘‘ole 
son of a gun, here you are, ain’t you? But 
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hung his traps there and staggered on into | 





Now do it 


Mail this coupon—Find out if Palmolive 


Shaving Cream is what men claim for it 
By V. K. Cassapy, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 


We put 60 years of soap-making experience into this creation. Built it 
to meet the ideals of tooo men whom we asked to name what they most 
desired in a shaving cream. 

After 18 months’ work, we finally succeeded in meeting the four require- 
ments they named. Then added a fifth—strong bubbles, the supreme requi- 
site of all. 130 formulas were discarded before we found the right one. 

Today the world is flocking to this new way. Millions agree that we've 
perfected a cream no other man has matched; inenuneteetly supreme in 
five important ways. 

Favor us, please, by a test 
Now maybe you are like some other men. You glance at our ads, often 
read them, but forget to send the coupon for the tube we offer free. 

Won't you do it now? Then find out for yourself whether or not the 
claims we make are justified. 5 4» » «* 


In Palmolive Shaving Cream, you may find your ideal. Or you may not. 
You can't tell until you try it. 90% of the men who adopt it are won 
from other creams or soaps. Men who thought what they were using 
embodied the last word. 

In justice to yourself and in kindness to us, put your present cream 
aside a few days, and grant Palmolive Shaving Cream the favor of a trial 

You will thank us for the suggestion. Mail the coupon now. 


1 — Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
5 2 — Softens the beard in one minute. 
3 — Maintains its creamy fullness 10 minutes on the face. 
D li h 4 —Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 
elignts . 
5 —Fine after-effects, due to palm and olive oil content. 
To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After 
Shaving Talc—especially for men. Doesn't show. Leaves the skin smooth and 
fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. Try the sample we are sending free with 


the tube of Shaving Cream. There are new delights here for every man whe shaves. 
Please let us prove them to you. Clip the coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. 


PALMOLIVE 






7.3 2 
10 §$ 
and a Can of Palmolive After Shaving Tule 
| Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
| Dept. B-937. Address for residents of Wisconsin, The 
| Palmolive Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis, 
| Address for residents other than Wisconsin, The Palm- 
| olive Company (Del. Corp.) 3702 lron St., Chicago,IL 
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No Pipe can be 
Better... 


than the briar of which it is 
made and the skill which 
goes intoits making. Milano 
Pipes are hand-fashioned 
from the finest briar grown 

real century-old Italian 
root specially seasoned and 
selected. 

No other pipe is fully cov- 
ered by Insurance—or is so 
fully worthy of it. For, if 
the Milano bowl should 
crack or burn through, the 
policy entitles you to an en- 
tire new pipe, and even the 
hand-cut vulcanite stem is 
covered by a liberal break- 
age clause. 

24 shapes--$3.50 up. 
Look for the White Triangle 
on the stem. 


Wau. DEMUTH & CO., 


World 


ent Manufacurers 


of Pima Pipes 


230 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Vu awa ec" 
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| I can’t say you’re much better off than you 

were. busted foot and no grub! Ten 
miles down to Old Weary a station— 
ten miles of deep snow that'll be deeper in 
the mornin’!”’ 

He sat smoking and resting, while his 
strength came slowly back. Somewhere 
overhead a wood rat rustled about, at- 
tracted by the fire and the promise of food 
it suggested. The heat roused the crippled 
foot from its numbness and filled it with 
darting pains. Selis smoked stolidly on. 

“Not a bite of grub!" he repeated, com- 
ing back to the main thought. ‘Unless I 
could ketch that ole wood rat.” 

He took his pipe from his mouth and 
listened. His keen ears had heard sounds 
not made by a wood rat. They came nearer; 
muffied sounds as of a heavy body stum- 
bling through the snow. The door burst 
open and a huge figure stood upon the sill, 
rocking unsteadily. The great, evil face 
was cut and bruised by ere | a fall, the big, 
hairy hands cut, scratched and abraded. 
The man’s clothing oe rags and in his 
milky-blue eyes was the half-insane glare of 
a long terror. 

“Come in, pardner!’”’ exclaimed Pate 
Selis delightedly. ‘‘Man, you shorely do 
look good to me! Why, ten seconds ago I 
was sittin’ here with a busted foot an no 

rub, gettin’ ready to shake hands with 

eath, wonderin’ what I’d look like when 
somebody came by next spring and found 
my bones all gnawed up by the deer mice. 
Say, I didn’t reckon there was another man 
anywhere on Greenlog Mountain!” 

e struck no answering cordiality from 
the stranger. The big man came up to the 
fire, his unnatural eyes watching the trap- 
per warily. He sat down upon a bench at 
the corner of the hearth. 

“Who are your’ he demanded. 

“Who, me? I’m Pate Selis. I been trap- 
pin’ over in Johnson’s Gulch. I saw the 
storm comin’ and got in too big a hurry— 
stepped in my own bear trap and come near 
pinchin’ my foot off. Lucky I had my 
clamps with me or I'd never got loose.” 

“How far is it to the railroad?” 

Selis considered. 

“Damgaard’s Mills,’ he said, “that’s 
forty miles. Twenty-five or thirty miles to 
Signal Valley on the other railroad, east of 
here, and mighty long, rough miles, I’m 
tellin’ you.” 

In his relief at the opportune arrival of 
another human being, old Pate rattled 
—}- telling of his harrowing experiences 
and laughing at them, now that his rescue 
seemed assured. The stranger sat slumped 
toward the fire, his immense hairy hands 
hanging idly between his knees. 

“Wherever did you come from, pardner?” 
asked old Pate. 

The giant straightened and threw a sus- 
picious glance toward his companion, then 
relaxed again. A crippled trapper. He 
tossed the suspicion aside contemptuously 
and leaned toward the fire once more, 

“Out yonder,” he said. ‘‘Got lost in the 
snow.” 

Old Pate began to sense the inexplicable 
unfriendliness in the man’s attitude and he 
grew silent also. The giant smoked ciga- 
rette after cigarette, throwing the butts any- 
where. Overhead, the wood rat quésted 
about hopefully. The heavy snowflakes 
continued to pad-pad against the window, 
but there was no other sound. The fire died 
low and Selis crawled over and replenished 
it. This done, he huddled in the opposite 
corner of the hearth and refilled his pipe. 

“Don't know how this thing’s goin’ to 
turn out,” he thought. “One thing sure, 
though—this here weddin’ guest of mine 
ain’t no Sunday-school superintendent. 
Pate, you got somepin’ on your hands! Yes, 
sir, way he looks, I'd swap him eager for a 
couple of rattlesnakes and a mess of squir’l: 
poison.” 

v 
NE was coming on when Tally Pot- 
ter reached the bottom of Carpenter 
Gulch and watched the swollen stream 
tearing along. He was very tired and one 
side of his face was swollen to twice its nor- 
mal size. His shoulder ached from the rheu- 

matism and he felt old. 

The fugitive’s tracks turned here and led 
upstream for a quarter of a mile, coming at 
length to a slender tree that had fallen 
across the narrow torrent. The trunk was 
piled high with snow and offered a precari- 
ous crossing, but Tally took off the belt that 
had been chafing him and placed it, with his 
revolver and hunting knife, in the pee bag 
and settled the straps upon his shoulders. 





Midway of the crossing his foot pene 
on the snow and he fell, but threw his body 
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sidewise as he went down, landing upon his 
stomach and clinging desperately. How- 
ever, the shock broke the mended strap and 
the pack bag went into the water, gun, 
knife and all. The furious current caught it 
and swept it away. 

Tally crawled to the opposite bank and 
sat down in the snow, trembling with the 
exertion and appalled at the calamity. It 
was nearly night and he looked upward 
through the falling snow toward the moun- 
tain that he would have to climb next. 

“He’s a big feller,” he told himself. “I’ve 
measured his tracks. And he’s got plenty 
of grub—canned meat. He's strong. Me, 
I ain’t got my gun. Not even a knife! 
Time I ketch up with him I'll be hungry and 
weak. But I ain’t never turned back yet.” 
He got up and began scraping away the 
snow beneath a yew tree. “Well, maybe 
somepin’ will turn up. Anyway, I’ve never 
turned back.” 

He was nearly frozen at dawn; hungry, 
too, with the fierce hunger that comes to 
one who has spent every ounce of his 
strength battling rocks and brush and the 
deep snow. Nevertheless, he took up the 
trail again and set his swollen face =, 
toward the rugged slope of Greenlog Moun- 
tain. 

It was quite dark when he sighted the 
light in the window of the Dutchman’s 
Cabin. It was not a friendly light and he 
approached it warily, making no sound. 
For several minutes a stood watching the 
silent drama by the hearth and for the first 
time something like dismay settled coldly 
about the old sheriff’s heart. His problem 
was now more then doubled. Inside the 
cabin was the man he had trailed so far. 
The man was armed, of course; a giant, 
moreover, and well nourished. 

Pate Selis was sick or injured—Tally saw 
that ata glance. He must gei Pate down to 
Old Weary somehow. But Tally knew that 
his own —— would not be equal to the 
task. Indeed, he doubted if he could get 
down there himself unless he had something 
to eat. 

His old legs trembled under him and the 
fierce pains wrenched at his face and 
shoulder. He went back and sat down in 
the woodshed to think it over. As he passed 
the traps hanging upon the peg his shoulder 
ja org against them and the chains jingled 

aintly. 

“No gun, no strength,” mused Tally 
despondently. ‘‘Nothin’ left but my brains. 
Teeter-snipe brains, at that, or I wouldn’t 
be here!” 

Oddly, his mind went back to a time 
when he had been walking along the edge of 
the river and a mother teeter snipe had 
lured him away from the place where her 
baby was hiding among the rocks. She had 
fluttered along the ground, trailing a win 
helplessly, uttering plaintive cries, an 
Tall had followed, humoring the distracted 
mother. When she had drawn him quite 
away from the dangerous proximity she had 
flown off with a triumphant scream and a 
disdainful flirt of her tail. 

“Still,” reflected Tally, his mind on that 
trifling incident, “you got to respect teeter 
snipes. They ain’t got as much brains as 
would fill a hazelnut, but they know how to 
use what few brains they got!’ 

He pondered a while longer, then arose 
with decision, took the traps from their peg 
and flung them over his shoulder. Makirg 
as much noise as possible and jingling the 
trap chains ostentatiously, he went round 
to the front of the cabin, pushed the door 
open and entered, stamping the snow from 
his feet. 

“Holed up for the winter?” he ted. 
“Say, this fire shorely looks fine!’ He 
flung the traps into a corner ani stumped 
up to the fireplace, still gabbling cheerily. 
“Why, hello, Pate!’’ he exclaimed. ‘ You, 
sick or somepin’?” 

“* Busted foot,” explained Selis. ‘“‘What’s 
the matter with your face, Tally? You look 
like hell!”” 

“You don’t look like no damn cricket 
yourself!’’ retorted Tally, a crooked grin 
twisting his face horribly. ‘‘ Worst storm I 
ever see,” he went on, clawing the ice out of 
his whiskers. He took off his coat and hung 
it above the fireplace, still garrulous. The 
fugitive sat motionless at the end of the 
hearth, his milky-blue eyes watching with a 
deadly steadiness, one great hand buried in 
his coat pocket. 

“Where'd you come from, Tally?” asked 
Pate Selis. 

“Who, me?” Tally turned and for an in- 
stant his back was to the murderer. One 
eyelid flicked downward in a wink and Pate 
Selis, already suspicious of the big stranger, 
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understood and was on his guard. “Why, 
I been trappin’ over on Russell Ridge. You 
know—at Jim Weaver’s summer camp. 
Been there six weeks. Ain’t seen a soul all 
that time and I’m plumb bustin’ for news. 
You been outside lately, pardner?” 

He turned an innocent gaze toward the 
stranger and sat down between the two 
men, fillin ue ples with numb fingers. The 
fugitive relaxed. These seemed merely two 
harmless old trappers, but he meant to be 
sure. 

“Been out here for six weeks?’’ he asked. 

“Six weeks—and long ones at that,’ lied 
Tally cheerfully. ‘Storm ketched me be- 
fore I knew it was comin’. Had to leave 
my traps in camp and on the way over I lost 
my rifle and grub. Durned near drowned 
myself, too. Sometimes,” he said dis- 
gustedly—‘“‘scmetimes I wonder what 
makes me keep on trappin’ when I’m so old 
I can’t tell when a storm’s comin’. I get to 
thinkin’ now and then that I ain’t got no 
more brains than a teeter snipe.” 

The giant grinned sourly and the grin 
lifted the _ mustache and displayed the 
gum and the tobacco-stained teeth. 

“You look it!”’ he said coarsely. 

Tally’s face answered with his distorted 
grin. A long silence followed and presently 
the stranger took a tin of pressed beef from 
his pack bag and opened it. Tally and Pate 
Selis watched, yearning fiercely as the fra- 
—_ smote upon their famished senses. 

he giant ate wolfishly and tossed the 
— tin into the corner. He leaned back 
and sighed contentedly. 

“You goin’ on — in the mornin’, 
pardner?” inquired Tally casually, after 
a while. 

“Yes,” said the big man shortly. “I got 
lost in the snow. This is new country to 


Tally Potter was beginning the campaign 
which his mind had outlined in the wood- 
shed. Carefully he considered his next re- 
mark before speaking. 

“T was thinkin’,”’ te observed, ‘‘me and 
Pate Selis here, we’re both all in. We 
couldn’t make it down to Oid Weary in this 
storm, none at all. I been thinkin’—you’re 
strong, seems like. Yes, sir, I don’t remem- 
ber ever seein’ as big a feller as you. Maybe 
you could pull Pate down there on a sled 
that I’ll make—and me, I'll go along 
somehow.” 

“T ain’t lookin’ for hard work,’’ said the 
giant contemptuously. “How far is it to 
this Old Weary place?” 

“Ten miles,” said Tally. “You say 
you're lost? Well, look here, pardner, if 
you don’t know the country, you'll never 
make it. Not in this storm. Would he, 
Pate?” 

“Never in the world!” said Pate Selis 
firmly. ‘He'd die, sure!” 

Tally was silent a while, letting this sink 
in. Then, “As I was sayin’,” he went on, 
“‘you’re big and strong. Me and Pate Selis 
are weak and sick. But we know the coun- 
try. We know it, same’s a fox or a deer, we 
been over it so much. We could guide you 
down. Fixin’ it that way—your strength 
and our knowledge of the country—we 
could save all our lives.” 

The giant thought it over. By the merest 
accident he had stumbled upon the light in 
the window of the Dutchman’s Cabin last 
night. He had been about ready to give up 
when he saw the light. He really did need 
. a to get him out of this wilderness. 

tail —— 


Out of the corner of an innocent old 7 
Tally Potter watched the thought flit 
through the man’s mind. 

“You better do that,” he argued. “Say, 
I'll tell you. You do it, pardner, and we'll 
give *you”’—he stopped, so that he might 
not rashly offer, more than he could af- 
ford—‘‘we’ll give you twenty dollars.” 

The big man shook his head. 

“Say, you’re a cheap guy!” he sneered. 
“‘Ain’t your life worth more than twenty 
dollars?’ 

“Just for a one work?”’ insisted Tally 
Potter indignantly. He repeated his offer, 
raising his bid to twenty-five and at last to 
fifty dollars. But the man was obdurate. 
- We'll give you a hundred dollars!” Tally 
finally offered desperately. ‘But looks to 
me like you ain’t got no right to hold up 
feller men like that, and them ready to die 
in the snow.”’ 

“What do I care?”’ retorted the fugitive 
indifferently. ‘It’s every feller for himself 
in this world. Die if you want to!” His 
milky-blue eyes shot toward the sheriff with 
a look of cunning. “Besides,” he said, “I 
don’t believe you've got a hundred dollars.” 

(Centinued on Page 176) 
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(Continued from Page 174) 

This was what Tally had been waiting 
for; nevertheless, he seemed to feel confu- 
sion at the remark. 

“Well,” he confessed, “I ain’t got that 
much on me. Fact is I ain’t got a nickel. 


| But listen here!"’ His face brightened and 


he spoke eagerly. “‘When we get down to 
Old Weary Pi basen it off of Sam Trow- 
bridge. Sam’s a friend of mine and he'll 
lend me a hundred dollars, easy.” 

“ Suppose Sam hasn’t got it either?” sug- 
gested the stranger craftily. 

Tally’s face fell, but brightened again 
immediately. 

“Maybe not, personally,” he admitted. 

! I just remembered that 
this is the first of the month. Every first of 
the month the Mission Hill mine ms wed 
send up their pay roll to Sam Trowbridge 
and he keeps it in his rickety old safe till the 
messenger comes over after it. Yes, sir,”’ he 
said triumphantly, “there’s ten thousand 
dollars in Sam’s old safe this minute, for the 
messenger won't come over till it quits 
stermin’. Sam’ll let me have a hundred of 
that, just like I told you. He’s a friend of 
mine.” 

There was a long silence this time. The 
murderer's heavy face was inscrutable, but 
behind the mask he was alert and plannin 
already. Ten thousand dollars and an old 
safe! 

“There'll be plenty of room for us to 
sleep,” continued Tally, leading the man’s 


| thoughts along from that point. “Stages 


ain’t runnin’ now, of course, so there’s no- 
body at Old Weary but Sam, and he’s so 


| old and feeble he don't hardly count.” 
| Tally chuckled and went on: “And before 


we go to bed I'll have Sam give you a horse 
and you can get up early and ride across to 
Signal Valley and take the morning train. 
I'll give you a note to the Signal Valley 
boys, too, tellin’ them you're all right and 
that you're a friend of mine, see? They'll 
send the horse back. They won't be able to 
do enough for a friend of mine. I’m—I’m 
the sheriff of this county,” he said with 
sheepish pride. 

“You a sheriff?" The pale mustache 
lifted in an incredulous sneer. 

“Sure!” said Tally, still sheepish. “I 
ain’t got no more brains than a teeter snipe, 
I reckon, but the boys like me and they 
elected me sheriff. Not much doin’ in the 
sheriffin’ business, though, so I spend most 
of the winter months trappin’.” 

“Teeter snipe is right!’’ affirmed the big 
man, smiling sardonically. ‘‘Must be a 
whole flock of teeter snipes that would elect 
a sheriff like you. Why, say, I could take a 
dozen like you and eat ‘em for breakfast!” 

“Sure you could!"’ agreed Tally with 
conviction. ‘ You're a big, strong feller, all 
right. I bet you wouldn’t even notice a lit- 
tle trip down to Old Weary, pullin’ that 
sled. But me and old Pate Selis here, we'd 
die. Still, we do know the country.” 

A silence now ensued that lasted until 
the fire died down. Inside the giant’s slow 
mind the idea was taking shape and becom- 
ing more brilliant the longer he viewed it. 
Ten thousand dollars in a rickety old safe, 
and three old men to guard it—two of the 
old men nearly dead already! And to be 
given a horse and a letter of recommenda- 
tion! Ten thousand dollars—and sent out 
of the country under the auspices of the 
sheriff himself! Suddenly his upper lip 
lifted and he laughed, a loud, animal bark. 

“Why, sure!"’ he said with fierce cor- 
diality. “I'll haul you down to this Old 
Weary place, wherever it is. Tell you the 
truth, I’m sorry for you two old shrimps. 
It'd be a shame to leave you to die away up 
here in the snow. It ain’t your fault that 
you got teeter-snipe brains; you was born 
that way.” 

Tally Potter broke into a delighted cackle 
of relief. 

“That shore takes a load off my mind!” 
he said, and even the fugitive would never 
have been able to guess at the real sincerity 
underlying the assertion. “‘But you got to 
make allowances for teeter snipes, pardner. 
They do the best they can with what brains 
they got. If they got brains enough to 
save their lives, that’s all Nature cared, 


| I reckon.” 


Sometime during the night the wind had 
risen, and now it raved through the forest 
like a mad thing. It twisted the groaning 
trees, flinging the “re snow from their 
highest branches, catching it as it fell and 


| whirling it in a blinding smother that dashed 


itself in their faces, taking their breath. 
The giant, however, was no longer fright- 
ened, Life opened out before him, golden. 
He had two good mountain guides—and at 
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the end of the day ten thousand dollars and 
a safe conduct out of the country! 

“Well, sheriff,” he said, his upper lip 
strained against his nose in a grin of that 
fierce age arity, “‘ready to travel?” 

Tally was ready. He had placed the 
crippled man comfortably upon the amaz- 
ing sled, with dried elk grass from the bunk 
stuffed about him, and .many hot rocks. 
Old Pate swore he felt like a piece of rare 
china packed for a rough shipment. Tally 
cursed him affectionately and stuck a 
lighted pipe in his mouth. 

“All right, pardner,”’ he called to the 
giant. ‘But take it easy. You got a long 
trip ahead of you.” 

“Don’t worry, gran’pa!’’ bawled the big 
man over his shoulder. ‘I’m strong like a 
bull. I'll get you down there. And this 
time tomorrow I'll be clickin’ along over 
the railroad, a hundred miles from here.” 

“Say, I'd be sorry to see you do that,” 
said Tally Potter. “A big, strong feller like 

ou—what a whale of a sheriff you’d make! 

/e’ll have to persuade you to stay in the 
county.” 

“Not a chance!” laughed the giant, heav- 
ing ahead, with Tally following behind the 
sled. The fugitive was in excellent humor. 
“Me stay here and be king of the teeter 
snipes? Nix, gran’pa!”’ 

“TI ain’t givin’ up hope,” insisted Tally 
stubbornly. “I bet that once we get you 
down to dia Weary you'll stay.” 

—_— that hoarse, barking laugh. 

“Teeter snipes!” reiterated the amused 
killer. ‘Teeter-snipe brains is right!’ 

Tally Potter looked down through the 
whirling snow at old Pate Selis, riding easil 
in his comfortable sled. Tally winked - 
emnly and Selis winked back. But neither 
old mountaineer smiled. 


Vv 


HE meal was over at last and the four 

men sat about the table, feeling the lassi- 
tude that followed their long battle down 
from the Dutchman’s Cabin. The fugitive 
scraped his chair back and spread his feet 
wide beneath the table, picking his teeth 
and looking about him. Sittin’ pretty! He 
hid a satisfied grin behind his hand and be- 
gan to roll a cigarette. 

Directly behind him a huge fire roared in 
the fireplace. Before him, and beyond the 
drowsy figure of Pate Selis, who had in- 
sisted upon sitting at the table with the 
rest, was the battered hotel desk which in 
summer was Sam Trowbridge’s throne. In 
the corner near the desk was a rickety safe. 

His regard traveled to Sam Trowbridge 
himself, sitting on the big man’s left, his 
birdlike eyes and absurdly childish face full 
of lively interest. The little hotel man 
weighed barely a hundred pounds; his 
hands were small and thin; his voice, too, 
was thin—almost a squeak. The fugitive 
did not know that many a man had judged 
Sam Trowbridge by his appearance—re- 
vising his estimate later in the hospital. 

“Easy!” thought the giant, and hid an- 
other grin. ‘Sittin’ pretty!” 

Tally Potter cackled loudly. He was 
slumped down in his chair, half hidden be- 
hind. a cloud of smoke from his pipe. The 
big man turned and regarded the sheriff 
with interest. 

“What's ticklin’ you, gran’pa?” he asked. 

“Teeter snipes!’’ wheezed Tally, wipin 
the tears of real mirth out of his wrinkle 
eyes. “I just thought about them teeter 
snipes you was laughin’ at up at the Dutch- 
man’s Cabin.” 

“What about ‘em, Tally?’ squeaked 
Sam Trowbridge. 

Now that the stages were running no 
longer, his was a shut-in life and he thirsted 
for diversion. Tally Potter cackled once 
more and began to refill his pipe. The giant 
watched with cynical amusement. What a 
flock of old hicks! He had seen their type 
on the stage, but he had never dreamed that 
they actually existed in real life. 

Pally yawned. It was a painful opera- 
tion and it made his swollen face a horrible 
thing to see. 

““Must’ve been half asleep,” he said 
sheepishly. He started his pipe again. As 
he flung away the match he stared through 
the smoke at a big revolver hanging upon 
the wall opposite. “Says he said, “‘ain’t 
that my old thirty-eight? Shore it is! Sam, 
you're a durned thief!”’ 

“You're a liar!’’ said Sam Trowbridge 
hotly. Both men were half smiling, but 
back of the smile was an indefinable seri- 
ousness. “I bought that ole pill squirter off 
of Cliff Willett right after the big fire on the 
Dubakilla Range. You was there—re- 
member?” 
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Tally Potter’s voice bore him down. The 
old sheriff was not convinced, and he said so 
in picturesque language, above which Sam 
Trowbridge’s outr squeaks cut like red- 
hot stilettos. The giant watched, highly 
entertained. The old boys were going to 
have a fight! 

Tally got to his feet. Yes, he could stand 
firmly now—the supper was getting in its 
work. He walked slowly round the table 
-— took the disputed weapon from the 
wall. 

“Sam,” he said, “I ain’t goin’ to insist 
that you’re a liar. I was wrong, too, callin’ 
you a thief. You’re just gettin’ old and 
childish and you forget things.” 

He turned the cylinder with knotty fin- 
gers and an ugly snub nose peeped from ev- 
ery chamber. The sheriff's heart leaped 
exultantly. At last he had a loaded gun in 
his hands. 

He swung about, the childish grin gone 
from his face. 

“Put ’em up!” he said. “High up—like 
a tree!” 

The grin faded from the big man’s lips 
and was succeeded by a blank incomprehen- 
sion that swiftly gave way to abject terror. 

“You ain’t got anything on me!”’ he bab- 
bled incoherently. ‘‘What’s the matter 
with you, anyway, gran’pa?”’ But he knew, 
nevertheless, that he had been trapped, for 
Tally Potter had changed suddenly, and in 
the mild old eyes the killer saw the hard, 
menacing look of another killer. Slowly the 
great thick wrists went up and he began to 
bluster weakly. “What you got on me, 
anyway?” he demanded. 

Tally snapped the cuffs upon the hairy 
wrists and sat down again at the table. 

“Oh, plenty!’’ He smiled and took from 
his coat pocket a packet, wrapped carefully 
in oiled paper. “Here’s an old railroad 
folder with a scratch on it where your finger 
nail traced a line across from Damgaard’s 
Mills to Signal Valley. There’s a bloody 
thumb print, too, which I reckon is yours. 
Mighty faint, but you can see it if you look 
close. Then you took a lot of canned meat 
from the store—I noticed where they’d 
stood in the dust at the end of the row of 
canned goods on Jensen’s shelf. You lived 
on meat all the way across. I found all the 
empty tins and took the paper wrappers off. 
Plenty of greasy finger prints—to say noth- 
ing of Jensen’s private cost mark. Then 
there’s Jensen’s pack bag—oh,we got plenty 
of evidence!”” He began to chuckle. “But 
it was a durned shame to fool you like ! did 
up at the Dutchman’s Cabin. Still, there 
wasn’t any other way. I was desperate. 
Had to lie a little too. Matter of fact, 
there ain’t any Mission mine and so there 
ain’t any ten thousand dollars in Sam’s 
rickety old safe yonder—that you was ex- 
pectin’ to rob as soon as us old men had 
gone to sleep. 

“But you was right,”’ he said, ‘“‘when you 
bragged that tomorrow you'd be clickin’ 
along over the railroad, a hundred miles 
away. You will—but I'll be right with you. 
And if you see a teeter snipe anywheres 
along the way, I'll bet it’li throw you intoa 
cold sweat.” 


“But hold on, Tally!’’ said Cap Bailey, 
while the two were eating supper in Witt- 
neyville a week later. “Jensen was killed 
after a two-inch snow had fell. Remember? 
Bob Curley swore to that. And they proved 
that there wasn’t a singie track in the snow 
other than the tracks that led from the car 
to the store and back. How did the mur- 
derer get away without makin’ tracks?” 

“That was, easy,” said Tally, Potter. 
“There was two inches of snow at Bob Cur- 
ley’s house, but. Bob lives several hundred 
feet up the mountain. You let a storm come 
up and it begins snowin’ up on the hill long 
before it does down in the cafion. That’s it; 
snowin’ for an hour up at Curley’s place, 
but still rainin’ down at Damgaard’s Mills! 
Anybody’d know that, if he only stopped to 
think a minute.” 

Cap Bailey sat staring his admiration, 
combing the recent hay from his whiskers. 

“You ole son of a gun!”’ he said. ‘‘And 
you knew it all the time and never told 
them smart detectives!” 

“Well,” said Tally, ‘‘I started tc tell ’em. 
But they happened to mention a re- 
ward ——— They calied me Rollo!” he said 
irrelevantly, a faint resentment showing in 
his mild eyes. Then he grinned. 

“But anyways,” he said, “long’s they 
was entirely satisfied with a poor besotted 
hobo that had a mess of fake evidence 
planted on him, why should a feller with 
teeter-snipe brains try to tell "em any- 
thing?” 
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Insurance Company of 
I feludeWatertouten 


PHII ADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


iif 
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reading, then I don’t know the English lan- 
guage. I recommend him for his cultural 
value, the beauty, purity and clarity of his 
expression. Of course one would scarcely 
carry a volume of Blackstone around for 
light entertainment; but I ranked him then 
with the best of the poets—judged solely on 
the basis of writing. It was also my good 
fortune to stumble upon a number of excel- 
lent books dealing with that period of our 
history between the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution. I recommend study of that period 
today, because ancient lunacies have a way 
of returning from time to time under new 
labels. Oyr venerated forefathers experi- 
mented with nearly every asinine ism known 
to government. 

he amount of stumbling one human can 
perform in the search for an edueation 
passes belief. I recall a period when I 
tackled philosophy. Very reluctantly, I 
had to give it up. Today I ag | geypntned 
more than any other reading, But a young 
man must first observe the world with noth- 
ing but his own eyes and experience as in- 
terpreters before he is ready to profit from 
the views of others. It is my opinion today 
that a youngster studying law would do bet- 
ter to let philosophy alone and study 
ple, not only individuals but crowds. The 
truth of the matter is that we cannot store 
our minds with very much information in 
advance of the use of it. To know one town 
and its people intimately, to have pondered 
over their characters and what made them 
succeed or fail is worth a library. I believe 
that if a man can actually come to know 
his own county so that he can forecast its 
verdict on a wide variety of subjects, he 
can come very close to forecasting a na- 
tional verdict. 


The Voices of Tempters 


The fact that I was working hard, help- 
ing my mother and studying, won me a 
good reputation in the community; but in 
the wake of it came numerous assaults upon 
my determination to be a lawyer. One man 
was convinced that I was the very young- 
ster he needed in his grocery store. Another 
wanted me to go with him on horse-buyin 
expeditions. One man who was a very g 
friend and a great help to me in my struggle 
to find the right books was convinced that 
I should be a surveyor like himself. More- 
over, these tempters came at a time when 
I was often far from sure of myself. It is an 
odd turn of the human mind that men and 
women who like a boy nearly always wish 
to realize some ambition of their own 
through that boy without considering his 
talent or wishes. My surveyor friend was 
nearly lost to me because I didn’t eagerly 
take up his profession. 

All these people were very insistent. The 
lawyers, however, didn’t seem to need me; 
and, like a great many other boys! hesitated 
to go to them because, of all persons, they 
had what I most wanted. Why youth be- 
haves in this manner is beyond my under- 
standing. 
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The result of this jumble of human rela- 
tions was that I hesitated to be a grocer’s 
clerk, knowing that the man would expect 
me later to be his partner or something of 
the sort in the business. All the jobs that 
would have made life easier for me seemed 
to have strings attached to them unmis- 
takably threatening embarrassment. ‘Hard 
labor appeared the only safe road, ayes 
I was well liked and the community really 
wanted to help me. 

e Through this struggle I was sustained 
only by my inordinate desire to be a law- 
yer. I had long since lost that cocky confi- 
dence with which I began. The road was 
becoming harder ever week and the future 
less certain. Other boys of my own age 
were beginning to earn more money and 
seemed to have more desirable stations in 
life. So it was no longer self-assurance 
that was carrying me forward. I was se- 
cretly treasuring in my mind a picture of 
myself pleading great cases before our dis- 
trict court—a boyish dream of grandeur, 
but a very potent thing. I do not know how 
these early enthusiasms are engendered, 
but I say most solemnly that they deserve 
respect. They often prove the safest of all 
guides; certainly, the practice of my profes- 
sion later | pic me all the pleasure I antici- 
pated, and more. 

On one point, however, I was absolutely 
convinced. I knew I had the legalistic 
mind. I felt the same keen pleasure in a 
well-drawn distinction or definition that an 
artist must experience when he beholds a 
perfect harmony of coloring. A carefully 
expressed statement of an issue that em- 
braced all the points it should embrace, and 
was similarly accurate in excluding every- 
thing else, delighted me. The legalistic 
mind often discloses itself in this manner 
and usually can be recognized with ease. I 
have known lawyers who could sit down 
with pen and ink after a trial and draw up a 
statement of all the pertinent facts dis- 
closed in the testimony with such accuracy 
that opposing counsel would not change a 
line. Remarkable as that feat may’seem 
in this day of court stenographers galore, I 
knew I should be able teas it even before I 
had ever tried. I knew I had that kind of 
mind. 

I wanted very much to go into a law office 
in some humble capacity and complete my 
study there; but it was necessary for me to 
earn a living, and I couldn’t do what many 
other we have done—work for nothing. 
The result was that I plodded along at va- 
rious jobs until I was ready for the bar ex- 
amination. Fortunately for me, it was not 
a very searching one at that time and place. 
Bar examinations varied over a wide range 
in those days, and I think they still do. I 
wy but not with a remarkable average. 

he fact of the matter is that I should not 
have been greatly discouraged if I had 
failed. My study had been so unevenly 
distributed that 1 couldn't feel confident 
that it had covered the whole range of an 
examination paper. 

There was a firm of attorneys in the town, 
two elderly men, and I was offered a place 


in the Gee. 00: 9 eeeee Caney. Bas 
enough, however, to supply my very le 
wants. Association with these jueans 
and a chance to use their library was my 
pacers need at the time. I accepted 
gladly. 

Their position in the community was an 
interesting reflection of their personalities. 
Both men were brilliant lawyers in their 
prime, but they had once cherished political 
ambitions. Disappointed in these hopes, 
which were — the mainsprings of their 
energy, they settled down to make a living. 
At first their income was , but several 
of their best clients had grown old and died. 
The business was going downhill. Their 
firm was the shell of former greatness; repu- 
tation remained, but not a great deal more. 
Energy was the principal thing lacking. 
= n the library there was dust every- 
where. 


My First Case 


In a town that went ‘o work at eight 
o'clock these two men would come crawling 
down to the office anywhere between ten 
o’ciock and noon. All business was put off 
until the last possible minute. Sometimes 
they would go into court and ask for more 
time to prepare a document after having 
spent the preceding day pleasing each other 
with denunciations of former political op- 
ponents. 

The first case they turned over to me was 
the defense of a suit on a promissory note. 
It was what the lawyers call an open-and- 
shut case. Briefly, there wasn’t any de- 
fense. They probably knew that. But 
they asked me to play for time and if pos- 
sible get a continuance. 

I did the best I could, but the case went 
to trial. To an experienced lawyer I must 
have been an amusing 
around objectin 


beating everybody. I even reserved an ex- 








ure, bouncing | 
to everything and brow- | | 


ception to the judge’s tone of voice when | 


he very properly reproved me for delaying 
the trial. 

I have laughed over that day’s perform- 
ance for twenty years. I was so ridiculously 
earnest that ba! pe were befuddled. You 
know, in a small town certain men come to 
be very experienced jurors and well capable 


of judging not only the facts but the sin- | 


cerity of a lawyer. Four of them reached 
the conclusion that there was something ir- 
regular about that promissory note and 
that I couldn’t get my real case into court. 
So we had a hung jury, or mistrial, and I got 
my continuance after all. Before the next 
term of court the defendant had raised the 


necessary funds and paid off his note. After 
all I did a good turn for eve yang 4 con- 
cerned, and I am glad it resulted so, for my 


efforts were not particularly laudable from 
an ethical point of view. 

Our client was delighted and the firm be- 
gan to get more business; mostly little 
cases such as the one I had handled. No 
fame came to me personally. People were 
glad to see that the grand old firm was dis- 
charging business again in the energetic 
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Home Business — 
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TAMPA 


Florida's __ 
Year ‘Round City . 





— f . t 


F Oh is nossish 
Left Unfulfilled~ 


. Your “Away-from-winter”’ visit 
u) 


to Tampa will be a wonderful 
vacation. It will reveal to you 
that here on Florida’s West 
Coast, the waters of the great 
bays have created a perfect 
year-round climate. Here is the 
Spe ance i which to live your 

e in prosperity, health and 
happiness. 


Megas 

‘ome 
graceful avenues with ali 
the beauty of palms and flowers, 
you will see thousands of charm- 
ing year-’round homes of people 
who know how to enjoy life. 
Here you can realize your dream 
of what your home should be. 
, aii > Miao 


‘e 


business city, with many flour- 
ishing industries, a great world 
port and rail centre, a metro- 
polis growing by leaps and 
bounds— it is your ity. 


And a colorful world of play— 
sport for everybody. Sparkling 
Gulf, bays and lakes, brilliant 
beaches. Wonderful fishing, 
bathing, boating, golf and motor- 
ing. Famous Gasparilla Carnival, 
Hospitable accommodations. 

For free illustrated booklet or in- 

formation, address: 
Tampa Board of Trade 
301 La Fayette St., Tampa, Florida 
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temperature fromm __ 
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Since I purchased this 
Taylor TEMPRITE 
WINDOW THERMOMETER 


| 


TO PRAUGHTS on Grandpa or- the 
baby crawling on the floor by open- 

ing the doors, stepping out in the shivery 
weather to read the thermometer the old- 
fashioned way, suddenly lowering the room 
temperature—! just glance through the 
window at my Tenrprite. [ keep the cold 
outdoors where it belongs, It means com 
fort and convenience. We all dress for the 
weather. I dress the children accordingly 
for school. It's a health factor, I feel, for 


And it adds a cheery 


the whole family. 
touch to our home. 

The ifustration at the right shows this su- 
perior Temprite Window Thermometer full 
size, The printed page cannot convey the 
attractive eppearanee. Metal white enam 


elled back. Weather proof. 

Can be read at a distance of 15 feet. Large 
clear numerals and markings, fadeless colored 
liquid in the magnifying glass tube 

Comee with windew brackets and nails for 
easy attaching to ouside window frame. Ad 
justable to proper angle for reading from in- 
side-—and outside as well. 


Possesses three essentials of ther- 
mometer character, ACCURACY, 
SERVICEABILITY AND AT- 
TRACTIVENESS. 

In it we have accomplished 
our desire t» create a reliable 
Windew Thermometer for 
the multitude to sell for 

Den't deny yourself the ase of this dis- 
tinctive thermometer another day! 

Others are enioying the comforts and con 


venience it brings. WHY NOT YOU? Easy 
of accomplishment stop at your dealer's on 
that shopping trip, ar phome the “ Mister" to 
bring one home tonight. 


If not obtainable through your reg- 
ular dealer we will ship one postpaid 
east of the Rockies, upon receipt of 
$1.00. Weet of Rockies, $1.10; Canada, 
31.45. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


(Can be sent parcel poat collect for ten cents 
extra.) 
Tee iii 


Eaytor /nstrument Companies 
5-115 Ames St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me at once one Hr Temprite Window 
Thermerseter for which I enchose § 
1 understand you guerantee safe delivery 
Nate 
Address 
City State 


Dealer's Name 
ITT 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


95-11% Ames St 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥., U. 8. A. 


Canadian Plant, Jeor Building - - Toronto 
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Comes in artractively lithographed container, as above—a gift 
suggestion. Insist on its being delivered complete as above. 
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manner that once had brought it popular 
favor. By the end of the year I was busier 
than the trap drummer in a small orchestra. 
My two seniors felt that these cases were 
beneath their dignity; nevertheless, they 
pecs the fees and were living off them. 
never discussed fees with a client. That 
was reserved for the two partners. 
During the second year I suggested that 
I should like to be admitted to full partner- 
ship. I think both men were honestly 
shocked. At any rate, they squelched me 
with looks rather than words. Both were 
childless and the senior partner was very 
fond of me. He told me that they regarded 
me almost as a son and that in due time I 
would inherit the business. They wanted 
me to know that they had no other plan for 
the future, he said, than that I should even- 
tually be the head of the institution. After 
making this speech he increased my stipend 
ten dollars a month. The discourse was re- 
peated two or three more times during the 
year—this was my second year with the 
firm—and after each conference my pay 
was raised. I held the man in such hig 
ard that whenever he talked to me in 
this manner I went wip | very happy and 
fully compensated for all my work. 


Taking the Great Plunge 


Nevertheless, at the end of the third year 
I again asked for a partnership. I didn’t 
know how much they were bringing into 
the firm; but as nearly as I could judge, it 
was less than twice what I was earning; in 
other words, it seemed to me that I not 
only produced more than a third of the 
revenue but fully three-fourths of the new 
clients. Still, they thought I was not 
worthy of a partnership in such an old firm; 
I might lower its prestige. I wanted my 
name on the door. That meant more to me 
than anything in the world—and they 
knew it. 

Though I was nothing to the public so 
long as f had no identity with the firm, the 
younger lawyers showed their respect for 
me in various ways that were pleasing to my 
vanity, and among them I made several 
frien In those days it seemed to be a 
tradition of the bar that a great lawyer 
should have some absurd vice or idiosyn- 
crasy. Either he was a devotee of horse 


| racing, poker or cock fighting, or he wore 


some particular kind of hat or had some 
exotic notion about government that he 
must preach in season and out. The 
younger lawyers cultivated these marks of 
genius and told one another over and over 
again how Judge This-and-That waved 
thousand-dollar fees out of his office in 
order to write poetry or drink whisky or 
spend a pleasant day in some wagon yard. 

hese ideas were all new tome. I had been 
cherishing the old-fashioned notions of 


rugged honesty and hard work that my 
mother he 


and the school histories taught. 
But I was bitterly disappointed and anxious 
to seek consolation among these admiring 
acquaintances. Having worked in a camp 
where we made crossties, I knew something 


| about drinking whisky, so I decided to 


show off in that field. My body was ap- 
proximately = in condition, and I had 
a stomach of cast iron, so I an winning 
fame as a whisky drinker. owever, I 


| didn’t like it and my conscience rebelled 





even if my stomach remained indifferent. 

Taking stock of the situation, I decided 
that I owed my seniors too much to permit 
me to open an office of my own in that 
town. I also decided that if I remained 
there in the same capacity I would have to 
wait entirely too long for independence. 
The thing to do was launch out for myself, 
and in a larger field. I had unlimited con- 
fidence now in my ability. My elder 
brother was doing well, so I talked the 
matter over with him and asked if he 
would be willing to shoulder my part of the 
family burden for an uncertain period. He 
applauded my purpose and gave me so 
much encouragement that I left town the 
day following our interview. I did about 
the most foolish thing that could have been 
done under the circumstances. I came di- 
rectly to New York City, not knowing how 
I was to live, nor having any very definite 
plan in mind. According to all the rules of 
the game, that move should have ended in 
utter disaster, as it has done for so many 
thousands of young men and women. 

The very first — I had to do was ac- 
' myself with the state laws of New 

ork and the court procedure, for it was, 
and is, vastly different in the state where I 
had been practicing. I man to obtain 
an unimportant job that would supply the 
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necessities of life and then i wrote back 
home for letters of introduction—letters 
that I should have brought with me. Later, 
I ulso borrowed money from friends at 
home. 

I shall pass over much of that period of 
adjustment in order to reach matters of 
more importance. 

After my unhappy experience at home I 
was determined not to follow the usual 
course and seek connection with an older 
firm. Having no clients, and not knowin; 
how to obtain them, I haunted the crimi 
courts, watching trials. They have always 
interested me far more than the theater. It 
was my observation that trial lawyers in 
New York were not the equal of those I had 
known at home, nor will I admit even now 
that this conclusion rested upon prejudice. 
There ere just as able lawyers in.New York 
as will be found anywhere in the world, but 
they do not attach the same importance to 
the court room that a country lawyer does. 
To me the great day was the day in court. 
Back home we took inordinate pride in 
pean a finished performance. It was 

istrionic and artistic; the lawyer was an 
actor as well as counselor. 

For instance, a witness, when asked his 
name, would mumble something like “‘ John 
Dzizzem.”” Thereupon the lawyer would 
repeat with resounding assurance of tone, 
“John Deats. Where do you live, Mr. 
Deats?’’ We never missed a name, date or 
technical term. We liked to know our case 
so well that we could turn halfway in our 
chairs—while a witness was answering the 
last question—and then, the moment he 
finished, snap out, “Take the witness.” It 
has the ring of challenge in it, as much as to 
say to the opposing lawyers, “Break your 
necks on that testimony, blast you!” 

We liked the fight; we swaggered and 
showed off. It is great fun. It calls for 
thorough knowledge of the case and a good 
memory. Back home we didn’t have very 
important cases; but I’ll tell the world we 
tried them for all they were worth. We 
didn’t have much trouble getting jurors. 
They liked to watch us perform. 


A Startling Mistake 


In New York, of course, many of the 
ablest lawyers—and certainly those who 
earn the largest fees—are seldom,.or never, 
seen in a court room. The men I observed 
looked like easy opponents and I was eager 
to mix it with them. 

Finally a kind-hearted old Irish judge 
— me to defend a young man from 
Poland who was charged with murder— 
and, on the face of it, guilty. My client was 
so terrified that I couldn’t get much out of 
him. He had the European notion that he 
wouldn’t have been sent to trial unless the 
authorities intended to convict him; and, 
as the negroes say, he had ‘done kissed 
himself good-by.”” Most of the help I re- 
ceived came from his mother and sisters. 

It turned out to be one of the most star- 
tling cases of mistaken identity you can 
imagine. The evidence was not circumstan- 
tial, but direct. What I should have done, 
of course, was submit the facts to the dis- 
trict attorney and have done with it; but 
I had no more standing than my client and 
I was afraid to takea chance. In the course 
of investigating the case I reached a con- 
clusion as to who really was guilty; and, as 
he was a witness, there wouldn’t be any 
danger of his escaping. 

I never have done a more thorough piece 
of work than I did on that case. Testimony 
should unfold like a perfectly told narra- 
tive, rising gradually to its dramatic climax 
and then ending suddenly. I worked over 
mine as a fiction writer might polish his 
manuscript, placing each witness where he 
or she belo: I worked on that case 
until the questions were in such order that 
the testimony flowed smooth as molasses. 
The trial, of course, produced a mild sensa- 
tion. The prosecutor felt under deep obii- 
gation to me, and so did the police. They 
had no malice and were horrified on dis- 
covering how close they had come to a 
miscarriage of justice. The trial attracted 
very little public attention, but I was a hero 
in a certain neighborhood. I opened an 
office at once, taking another gambling 
chance, and raw luck was again with me. 
Those people didn’t go in for sartorial exhi- 
bitions, but they had businesses and prop- 
erty. Quite naturally, they were shy of 
lawyers; but I had won their confidence. 
In short, I now had clients. 

Fame in a little neighborhood of hyphe- 
nated Americans was a long way from the 

(Continued on Page 183) 
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1 | The one all-round wrench for the 
| | tool-kit in his car, Fits all sizes 
and shapes of nuts, rods and pipes. 

{ Will straighten out mud-guards, 

(fi bumpers or almost anything. 

} The Handy Helper in Every Home 

A 10-inch Walworth Stillson will hardly be out 

"4 of its new Christmas box before somebody in the 

; family will be trotting off with it to fix something. 

| | Por'Eleussheld Johe Theoretically this handy tool ought to go right 

| to tu des Chieedinte, aa into the family tool-box. As a matter of fact it’s 
| chenper.  y- or weanes = ; more likely to find itself in the drawer of the 

’ || jars and bottles. (A piece of cloth : kitchen table or tucked away in dad’s tool-kit in 

. | yee we the eae . ents marring a the automobile. 

oO ed surtaces. 

‘ . But wherever a household Stillson goes there 
are always plenty of jobs for it to do — things that 
its trouble-throttling grip can fix quicker and 
better than any other tool. 

WALWORTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
Plants at Boston, and Kewanee, III. 
Sales Units and Distributors in Principal Cities of the World 
When you start Christmas ao 
For that Boy of yours shopping § 

j To straighten sled runners. To ‘ ’ Y 

fix roller skates, express wagons Stop in at your hardware dealer's and ? 

: and bicycles. To stretch and hold the store where you buy automobile ¢ 

TLowve to te all bad slonty accessories. It’s surprising how many , 

\ of uses for a Walworth Stillson. inexpensive and really practical Christmas presents 2 

f you can buy there. ¢ 

‘ You'll find genuine Walworth Stillson wrenches in 5 

} all sizes from 6 to 48 inches. The 10-inch household ‘ 

size is packed in these good-looking gift boxes, all 5 
| ready to be wrapped up for Christmas. ) 
| ; 
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23,000 items 
for Steam, 
Water, Gas, 
Oil and Air 
A complete 
line of Valves. 
Fittings and 
Tools ~~ ~ 
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Shade your windows 


as you do your lamps 
—to tone the light 


By Helen 


“Why, | didn’t know you were hav 
ing the whole room cone over!” ex- 
‘ laime d one woman's husband, when 
he first saw their living-room after 
new tone-colored window shades 
had been put up “And do you 
know,” she added, in telling me 
about it, “he thought surely I had 
hought a few new thangs and fresh 
ened up the draperies. He said it 
didn’t seem possible that merely 
changing the color of the window 
shades could make such a difference 


in the appearance of any room.” 


It is almost incredible how people 
who have not studied the subject 
are amazed at the apparently magi 


cal transformations effected by ton 


( 


Theve isn’t anything 
more annoving thar hat 
ing to take down a win 
dow shade heve and there 
around the house and 


mount ii ona mew , 


That Ay thousand. 

{ home wners ensist 

pon having their sades 
mounted ” C ln ne 

Rollers in the rst slace 


sé saves troué 


Columbia 


’ in 
seq ( verywhere) 


Richmond 


ing daylight at its source with suit- 
ably colored window shades. Yet 
these same people have understood 
for years how much difference the 
tone of lampshades makes in the 
comfort and appearance of their 


room 3! 


They recognize artificial light, 
suitably toned, as a distinct deco- 
rative unit something they select, 
purchase and locate at will to create 
Whereas day 


light being a natural inheritance 


any desired effect 


like the air they breathe, seems of 
no particular importance 

Why don’t they realize that their 
windows are merely the lamps that 


light their rooms by day? 





“Beautiful Windows” is a helpful little book, 
by Elsie Sloan Farley, that treats the subject of 
toning daylight in a simple, understandable way. 
lt is profusely illustrated and full of practical sug- 
gestions covering a wide variety of color-combina 
tions for furniture, draperies, rugs or window 
shades adapted to every taste and purse. Send 10 


for a copy to Columbia Mills, Inc., 22 
Avenue, New York. 
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Circassian Brown 








Persian Gold 
Etruscan Ivory 
Chamois 
Strained Honey 
Plaza Gray 


(Color names Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off.) 





5 ome colors 


greal decorators advise 


Decorators have recognized for a long time that daylight, suitably 
toned at its source, has even greater decorative quality than artificial 
light. That is why they sometimes use beautifully colored leaded glass 
in certain windows. But the cost of leaded glass is prohibitive except in 
a few cases. So, until recently, they have been handicapped by this 
limitation in the toning medium. 

But now Columbia is making window shades in all the beautiful new 
tone-colors which daylight toning requires—Circassian Brown, Etruscan 
Ivory, and Plaza Gray, used extensively where bright sunlight prevails; 
and tones such as Chamois, Strained Honey and Persian Gold which 
Fifth make radiant and mellow the furnishings in rooms where daylight would 

otherwise create an atmosphere both harsh and cold. You will be de- 
lighted to find that you can obtain Co/umbia window shades in all these 
beautiful new tone-colors in qualities ranging from 75 cents to $2.00 each. 
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(Continued from Page 180) 
sort of success I planned, but those people 
proved, nevertheless, a very essential 
stepping-stone. 

I never have recovered from my youthful 
love of the court room. I like the presenta- 
tion of the case. To me all the preliminary 
work—and that, of course, is the essence of 
practicing law—leads to the court room. 
Many lawyers along the North Atlantic 
seaboard shudder at the thought of making 
a speech before either court or jury. I enjoy 
it. And in spite of the fact that court-room 
presentation becomes less and less impor- 
tant every year in the legal practice in our 
cities, that art has been the basis of my 
success. 

As lawmakers we Americans are not dis- 
tinguished. In my humble and patriotic 
opinion, we shall be lucky if history doesn’t 
vote us a place among the worst lawmakers 
of history. But our lawyers have always 
had great genius for the presentation of 
their cases in court. In other countries 
trials have caused greater bitterness; but I 
doubt if the lawyers anywhere in Europe or 
England have brought equal effort to bear 
upon the actual trial before the jury. Per- 
sonally I am sorry to see our traditional 
excellence as general practitioners declin- 
ing. Many lawyers who are themselves 
specialists agree with me. But the lawyer, 
like the rest of mankind, is a victim of con- 
ditions beyond his control. 

Nowadays it is the custom for a lawyer to 
attach himself to a certain business and be- 
come thoroughly familiar with its usage and 
the laws governing its practices. Outside of 
that field, he knows very little. Neverthe- 
less, he is a useful and necessary servant. 
His greatest genius is exerted toward avoid- 
ing lawsuits. His client tells him what he 
wishes to do and the lawyer devises a plan 
by which that can be done legally and 
without complications. This does not nec- 
essarily mean that he tells his client how to 
evade the law. More often the lawyer ex- 
plains how to comply with a law that is 
unintelligible to his client. 

More and more we lawyers become spe- 
cialists. There are men who know precisely 
how to draw a charter—and not much else. 
In New York there are lawyers whose busi- 
ness comes almost entirely from actors and 
theatrical managers. Others look after the 
legal business of song writers and publish- 
ers. Someone else knows all about certain 
kinds of bond issues—not all kinds; only a 
few—and his opinion on them has almost 
the same standing as a court decision. 
Others deal with shipping; another group 
with contracts in the clothing trade. This 
specialization is superinduced by the mod- 
ern desire to avoid lawsuits. he idea is 
something like this: “If Hoozis says those 
bonds are O. K., they are O. K., and no- 
body will ever sue. You can bank on 
Hoozis. If anyone should sue he’ll lose.” 


Men of Last Resort 


There are just such persons as Hoozis, 
and their clients’ faith is not misplaced. 
They are specialists and well paid. Some of 
them haven’t been in a court room for so 
many years they might address the judge 
as Mister. 

As industry grows larger in this country 
its financial complications become very 
puzzling. Not even a banker can always 
understand the details. For instance, a 
large corporation, particularly a railroad, 
may have several different bond issues and 
more than one kind of stock outstanding. 
We will say that it has been through a re- 
ceivership, and now, as part of the reorgani- 
zation plan, new securities are to be issued. 
Are they any good? is immediately the 
question. Suppose they are contested, 
what would the courts hold? Somewhere 
there is a Hoozis to whom that question is 
easy. He’s been handling railroad securities 
for years; grew up in the business. Imme- 
diately the word goes forth that the securi- 
ties have the O. K. of Judge Hoozis. Well, 
then, they are all right. 

Hoozis is more reliable than the securities 
themselves. 

Right in these specializations is the fu- 
ture field for the rising young lawyer. First 
he should get a good all-round education in 
law; as a matter of fact, I think no man 
ought to overlook its cultural value. Then 
let him begin specializing if he wants to 
make big fees. That way lies fortune. 

Personally I don’t care for that sort of 
practice. Down in my heart I’m still a 
country lawyer, and my greatest admira- 
tion goes to men with elastic, vigorous, 
voracious minds who seize upon entirely 
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new facts and situations with delight. I am 
proud of the fact that in the course of my 
practice I have learned such diverse things 
as stockbrokerage bookkeeping, how to 
make demountable automobile rims, and 
how blood spots are tested to determine 
whether the blood is that of an animal or a 
man. I know lawyers who have mastered a 
whole chemical process in order to prepare 
themselves for a trial. The only men of my 
profession whom I envy are those who 
pleaded long ago and won decisions that 
charted the course of this Government. 
But there are still such cases and I think 
I’ve had one or two. Time will tell. Court 
decisions have affected the course of our 
national development more than legisla- 
tion. 

Next to the historic figures, I envy suc- 
cessful country lawyers. Taeir duties are 
not too pressing to permit taem a full and 
rich share in community life. No other men 
as a class enjoy and exercise their citizen- 
ship so fully or so intelligently; lawyers have 
sense enough to appreciate these fa nctions 
which are to many other men mere duties. 
In the big cities we tend to sink ourselves in 
our work to the point where we have very 
little freedom. A lawyer, like a doctor, 
must remain at the beck and call of his 
clients, day and night; but the country 
lawyer’s clients are neither so numerous 
nor so rushed. Here we are always saving 
minutes; and mark this, gentleman, min- 
utes are precisely the opposite of pennies; 
show me a place where everyone is saving 
minutes and I’ll show you a place where no 
one has accumulated any pennies. 


The Age of Specialists 


Oddly enough, specialization in the cities 
is making a larger place for slow-thinking, 
careful, plodding lawyers whose principal 
assets are integrity and thoroughness. You 
might think the opposite would be true, 
but it isn’t. 

A great change has come over the prac- 
tice of law since I was a boy. In those days 
the brilliant lawyer, the great orator, the 
matchless examiner, was a star. Nowadays 
in corporation work the patient plodder 
ranks as absolutely the equal of the brilliant 
man. When a big corporation is changing 
its charter or taking over a new subsidiary 
or issuing bonds, the directors set a very 
low value on speed as compared with me- 
ticulous accuracy. They want that opera- 
tion done right. It may be a very simple 
matter, but the amounts involved are large. 
Such a situation makes a great field for the 
man who works hard, even though very 
slowly, if he has character and inspires con- 
fidence. 

There never was a time when common 
honesty and integrity paid such high divi- 
dends in the legal profession. Just consider 
what it means to the executive head of a 
twenty-million-dollar corporation not to 
have to worry about his lawyer. That’s 
worth twenty thousand dollars a year aside 
from actual performance of the required 
services. I mean that literally. The execu- 
tive has a score or more of other heads of 
departments to supervise, in addition to 
keeping himself informed about world con- 
ditions. When he hires a lawyer and asks 
him to do some simple service for which 
Abraham Lincoln would have charged 
about five dollars, he is willing to pay con- 
siderably more for the feeling of security 
and confidence that some men inspire. And 
they are not always brilliant men. 

While on this point I should like to say 
that a lawyer’s native ability does not nec- 
essarily forecast success in actual practice 
of the profession. The backwaters of 
penury and failure are strewn with some 
of the finest legal minds our country has 
produced. They can make wonderful bul- 
lets, but they can’t shoot. They know the 
chemistry of the powder, but they are not 
marksmen. I want to go into this subject 
fully because it has a very important bear- 
ing upon the issue of success or failure. 

Take as an example the type of man I 
introduced under the name of Judge 
Hoozis. His principal assets are rugged 
honesty backing up hard work. When 
Hoozis makes up his mind that a bond 
issue is doubtful, don’t ever doubt that 

ressure and able argument are brought to 
Seas upon him. But he has to stick to his 
opinion—that’s all it is, an opinion. Never- 
theless, he must cling to it and fight for it. 
This requires a high order of intelligent 
moral courage 

Unless a lever has tremendous moral 
courage, based upon confidence in the con- 
clusions he reaches, there is slight chance 
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for him to succeed. The man in the street | 


often refers to this quality of mind and 
temperament as bullhead 
lawyer of ability it is something much more 
worthy of respect. There are men of re- 
markable mentality who will examine a 
problem and grasp it fully, yet their opin- 


ness, but in the | 


lons are shaken by every gust of adverse | 


argument. As soon as someone contends 
against them they weaken. That sort of 
man will never succeed as a lawyer. 

The type of moral courage that is essen- 
tial to success in actual practice of the pro- 
fession springs from intellectual honesty 
and a fighting spirit. The man who has 
been honest with his own mind in reaching 
a conclusion has a tendency to hold to that 
conclusion with great tenacity. But even 


then he may find no pleasure in fighting for | 
it. As a lawyer, however, he must also | 


fight for it; and I think the combat should 

be pleasant to him. In some men these 
characteristics are almost totally lacking. 
By way of illustrating their importance, let 
us assume that a client asks his lawyer how 
he may proceed legally to do a certain 
thing, and that the lawyer is forced to ad- 
vise that the thing cannot be done. If the 
lawyer writes a brief note to his client, 
saying, in effect, the action proposed is im- 
possible, he may lose his chent. What he 
should do, instinctively, is summon his 
client and convince the man that the pro- 
posed action is illegal or inadvisable. He 
will do this not as a matter of business 
though it is good business—but because he 
has an irrepressible desire to see his opinion 
prevail. He knows he is right and is deter- 
mined that he shall be so regarded. These 
are qualities that few men succeed in cul- | 
tivating. The lawyer should have them as 
a gift of Nature. Otherwise he is a maker 
of bullets and can’t shoot. 

It may interest you to know that some 
lawyers, especially in corporation practice, 
become so good that they graduate com- 
pletely from the law. I know half a dozen 
in New York who do not examine or report 
upon one strictly legal question a month. 
They are advisers on the general subject of 
business policy. For instance, an executive 
will ask such a man whether the company 
ought to sue or stand suit or settle or accept 
a settlement. With the question comes a 
report from the attorney who studies that 
special field and he says the company would 
win the suit. The general attorney—who 
has long since ceased to be an attorney 
within the strict meaning of the word 
advises his chief that eight months to three 
years would be consumed in winning the 
suit. He also calls attention to the fact 
that one twenty-thousand-a-year man and 
two twelve-thousand-a-year men would be 
witnesses. He thinks it would cost less to 
drop the suit than to win it, 


Multiplicity of Laws 


Many of these lawyers find their way 
eventually to the board of directors. Some 
of them—especially if they have to deal 
with financial problems—eventually know 
more about when and how to issue new 
securities than their general managers. 
That type of lawyer may look and act like 
a rheumatic grandmother in the court 
room; but he has inexhaustible common 
sense, a vast range of general information, 
mental poise am: balance. Some of these 
men wouldn't aires be competent to try 
the cases upon which they pass in the man- 
ner I have just described. We are reaching 
a point where a specialist seems to be re- 
quired for nearly every case. 

Matters have come to pass in this coun- 
try, due to the energy of Congress and 
legislatures, that no living man can know 
even a considerable portion of the law. 
me give you an amusing proof of the state- 
ment. If you have a good memory you 
will fill in the names. The President of the 
United States announced his appointment 
of a Secretary of State. Someone called at- 
tention to a law that raised a question as to 
whether the appointee could accept. 
the matter was straightened out, but the 
point I wish to make is that apparently no 
one in the cabinet had thought of the law in 
question or the issue that might be raised. 
It came as a great surprise. There were in 
the cabinet at that time several very great 
lawyers, including the President. It is no 
longer possible to know the law as Lincoln 
probably knew it. 

No matter what eventually happens in 
this country as a result of the excessive zeal 
of its lawmaking bodies, it will always re- 
main true that law has some relation to 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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Always a Welcome Gift 
HEN you make a gift of 


Krementz, whether it is 
a pair of handsome links or a 
set of Correct Evening Jewelry, 
be assured that it will be re- 
ceived gladly. 

Krementz quality is at once 
apparent. And there are so 
many designs, each distinct- 
ive, that you are certain to 
find among them something 
he will like. 

The better shops carry a full line 
of eeempapts Jewelry. It comes at 
tractively boxed, from $3 to $10 for 
a pair of inks and from $4.50 to $25 
for the tuxedo and full dress sets 
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where he - reach them instantly. The wo-hook ecioe holds the four keys most 
rivers want together: garage, switch, tire-lock, and house keys 


g Every time she goes out (or comes in), there, clipped to the pocket of ber 
handbag, are ber keys, smartly cased in leather to match any accessories. 
Fvery time be start: the car— dis keys ave at bis fin ugertibs clined to his vest pocket And in her desk a larger Keytainer holds all ber bousebold keys safely 














WITH THIS GIFT 


He (or she) will 


think of you a 


: dozen times a day 


<An exquisite leather case for all 
important keys—A nation-wide 
Service to bring them back if lost 


ASHIONED by hand, of rich leather and 

fine gold, Keytainers are more than merely 
beautiful—they offer a luxurious new conven- 
ience to be enjoyed a dozen times a day. 


Instead of a tangle of sharp steel points 
bulky, uncomfortable, hard on pockets and 
handbags, often forgotten—your keys are held 
flat, ee 09 in a slim leather case that fits 





Peartesh Restelage in brows your pocket smoothly and securely, 
or wray suede, call-limed, with 
14 he old plated books. No And now, as a final safeguard against per- 
0 ? { Or ‘els r . . 
om $1.00 te $9.50 | manent loss, each Keytainer pocket carries a 
j numbered card offering a reward for return to 
} Buxton Headquarters. When a lost Keytainer 
; is sent there, Buxton looks up the owner's 





All rwo-book models 
can be bad with or 
without this conven- 
sent vest-pocket clip. 


Pin seal old-plated hooks and gold fas 
tener, Note pecker boiding ldentufcation Service 
card, No. 029-2K, $4.75, Others $1.50 to $11.00 


BUXTON KEY-TAINER 
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number—forwards him his missing keys—and 
mails the finder his reward. 


You can get Buxton Keytainers in dozens of 
different types and leathers—from high-grade 
cowhide at one dollar and less to gold-mounted 
pin seal at eleven dollars. 2, 4, 6, or 8 hooks— 
and each hook holds two keys. Combination 
sets, too—a small Keytainer for the keys used 
oftenest (auto keys, house keys) and a larger 
model for all other keys. 


Jewelers, department stores, leather goods, 
stationery, idanlachers, hardware ae drug 
stores carry Buxton Keytainers. Drop in and 
examine them—or let us send you the Book of 


Buxton Keytainers—free. BUXTON, Inc., 168 


the st., Springfi / s Six-hook calf-skin Keytainer 
Chestnut S : SP igfield, Mass my ane me calf- tind 
. 14 kt. 0 lid gold fastener and 

A _ corners. 14 kt. gold-plated 

Buxton Keytainers are still made in two styles— | hooks. No. 038-6. In satin- 
with and without the Handy Pocket. The Key Iden- \_—/#ed sift box, $7.75. Other 


tification Service of course applies only to the sa 70D GE-50 fo G12.00 


Handy Pocket models. Protect your keys with this 
new national Service—at once! 


A combination set—one eight- 
book and one two-book Key- 
tainer, Pin seal, calf- oe. 
Handy pocket models. at. 
gold-plated hooks andso i 
mountings. The two-book Key- 
tainer with gold-plated . 
Nos. 049-2K and 049-8. In Two igen sb yon y ome of in brown or gray, 
satin-lined gift box, $19.75 calf-line ted hooks (six in one, two in 
the poo and + : old fasteners. Two-book 
model bas geld-plated vest- ae po clip. Nos. 
027-2K and 027-6. In satin-lined gift box, $9.25. 
Other sets up to $18.25 








At theatre—and railroad station—tickets tucked away in the Keytainer’s Handy 
Pocket are always ibere when you want them. This pocket also carries the card of 
the Buxton Key Identification Service—your protection against permanent loss 
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(Continued from Page 183) 
common sense. Otherwise organized society 
cannot endure. The very weight of these 
burdensome bales of legislation lays more 
and more emphasis upon common sense. 
I doubt if any man who owns the ordinary 
amount of impedimenta, including an auto- 
mobile, can live one week nowadays with- 
out breaking one or more laws. It is the 
same in business. We might as well face 
this proposition squarely and say it out 
loud. The point at which I am aiming is 
that someone with common sense and 
broad information has got to determine 
which laws to hold sacred. Just because I 
do not and cannot know all the laws, nor 
comply with all of them to the letter, I 
shouid not be excused either morally or 
legally for committing murder. I am sup- 
posed to have some common sense, whether 
lawmakers have or not. 

The cultural value of law is so potent 
that when Blackstone falls upon fertile soil 
he often leads on to greatness. Some law- 
yers learn to think in all directions without 
fear. The mental barriers in their minds 
crumble and they discover themselves turn- 
ing the searchlight of reason in all direc- 
tions with equal facility and delight. A 
great many persons have ability in only one 
field. All their other barriers remain intact 
and on some subjects their unreasoning 
stupidity is incredible. 

As an example of what I mean, I have 
had the interesting experience of hearing an 
able lawyer state a technical or scientific 
question to an expert with such clarity and 
understanding that the expert saleby 
showed by his expression that valuable new 
light had been thrown upon the subject by 
the lawyer’s logical way of putting the 
proposition. 


his whole subject of how men learn to . 


think is one of inexhaustible interest. Some 
seem to achieve it almost without books; 
an astonishing number of men succeed with 
only one, three or five books. Others re- 
main dumb-bells in spite of all efforts, The 
most interesting type of all to me, however, 
is the bright mind struggling with itself, 
soured, disappointed, at war with the world, 
then suddenly lifted to cheerful sanity and 
a release of energy by contact with the right 
mind or book. That is an inspiring spec- 
tacle, gentlemen. 

Sentidnn of the mind that hasn’t found 
itself reminds me that thus far I have 
painted perhaps too glowing a picture of 

my profession. Far more boys are edu- 
cated for the law in this country than are 
really needed, in spite of all the factors 
which steadily increase the number of re- 
munerative berths. I have no statistics at 
hand to show how many lawyers are fail- 
ures, but it wouldn’t astonish me if the 
actual figures showed something like 50 per 
cent. That is because many young men 
who are not at all fitted by temperament or 
capacity go through law schools. 


Those Who Succeed 


Very few American boys are advised 
nowadays not to become lawyers. On the 
contrary, they can enhance their standing 
by asserting that such is their ambition. 
Often loyal families of brothers and sisters 
undertake severe hardships and privations 
to produce a lawyer, without adequate as- 
surance that the candidate is good material. 

You will assume that these young men 
very quickly take down their shingles and 
adjourn to other fields, but unfortunately 
they do not. I think they are influenced by 
the fact that they have invested three or 
four years in obtaining a license, and they 
feel obligated to practice their profession. 
Nothing could be more absurd. If they 
don’t care for it they ought to quit with no 
more compunction than any other skilled 
workman feels when he seeks a new job. 
They ought to realize that they are now 
equipped with an excellent education useful 
in almost every walk of life. The less time 
they lose in taking up something else the 
more misery they will spare themselves 

There used to be a Federal judge in New 
York who frequently gave that advice in 
his speeches to law students when he per- 
formed the ceremony of admitting them to 
the bar. 

In discussing early struggles, I have dealt 
exclusively with my own, because they are 
the only ones I know all about. However, 
I now number among my acquaintances 
several fathers of young men who are 
studying law. One youngster in particular 
I wish to mention. The books did not 
fascinate him; he loved athletics. Any 
sort of reading was work. Nevertheless, he 
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“Will You Go 
Through the Winter 
Without a Cold? 


clearly showed understanding of what he 
read. He said he wanted to be a lawyer, 
but his father often wondered if he really 
knew what he was talking about. Only a 
contest—the illusion of battle—seemed to 
stir the boy. I predict for him a brilliant 
future and I want to tell you why. 

Many men who have achieved not only 
success but great fame as lawyers were not 
naturally studious or bookish. The law 
student spends weary hours with volumes 
that do not, at the time, seem to promise 
practical help. The fact that these studies 
are tiresome does not necessarily mean that 
the young man is lacking in those qualities 
upon which success large fy depends. Rules 
and principles of evidence are not very 
thrilling reading, but living witnesses are. 
Once they appear in the court room, some 
reticent, others confused or timid or wily, 
the lawyer scents battle. His interest picks 
up. And when opposing lawyers plead, it is 
as though the law books had come to life 
and were walking about; they are articu- 
late. What had previously been academic 
now throbs with life. There is ay issue, and 
someone will win or lose. Many great 





lawyers have been men of such tempera- | 
ment that they could not apply themselves | 


to abstract study; they had to have a 
specific case before them. Then they were 


tireless in exploring its possibilities. I | 


surmise that nearly every law student at 
times wonders whether he has the will to 
proceed with such dry and lifeless reading. 
Nor does the fact that he enjoys it—if he 
does —make success certain in actual prac- 
tice of the profession. 


Great Opportunities 


One of my own boys will be a lawyer. 


| will do it. 


| evening. 
| throat also. 


The two others will eventually enter techni- | 


cal schools, because their talent and ambi- 
tions turn in that direction. 
who will be a lawyer I said: 

iid Son, 
whether you duplicate my success or not. 
Personally I’d like very much to see you 
established and honored in a small city, 
with a practice that brings in about eight 
thousand a year. I'd like to have you serve 
on the school board and be a delegate to the 
state convention. The status of a lawyer, 
assuming that he has integrity and a fair 
measure of wayem £ is fixed in the minds of 
the American public without undue regard 
to his capital. In fact, I think a lawyer 
enjoys a very desirable position in the com- 
munity without requiring more than enough 
money to pay his rent and provide the 
necessities of life. 

“The more important part of every man’s 
life is lived entirely within his brain. It 
consists largely of contemplating the world. 
Now it often happens that a man’s mod 
earning a living makes such severe demands 
upon his time and attention that he does 
not adequately develop the contemplative 
faculties. Thus, if misfortunes should over- 
take his enterprises in the latter part of his 
life, the loss is tragic. A lawyer, on the 
other hand, is not in the same danger of 
losing his principal asset. The profession 
offers just as attractive remuneration and 
just as rich opportunity now as ever.” 

I tried to turn the fancy of the two other 
boys toward the law, but without success, 
Then I surrendered gracefully, for I have 


youthful desires. They were uneasy about 
my opinion of their plan of life, so I said to 
them: 


“Boys, after the brief flush and passion | 
of youth are over, you will turn more and | 


more toward your work for happiness. By 
all means, therefore, choose wisely. It is 
your good fortune to live in a country where 
a man can scarcely fail to make a decent 
living, so there is nothing to worry about 
on that score. All other considerations can 
be dropped as immaterial. 

“Whatever honorable occupation pleases 
you, follow it. And don’t repeat my own 
ridiculous error by fearing that you will 
starve to death. I will bet you one hundred 
dollars to one cent that if you don’t secrete 
yourselves where others can’t get to you, 
you can’t starve forty-eight hours in this 
country. That bet goes even if you sit 
down on the curb and inform every passer-by 
who questions you that you are determined 
to starve to death. They will not permit 
~~ to do it. How much less chance you 

ave then to starve to death when guided 
by aworthy ambition! Never fear poverty, 
for its only sting is shame, and shame is 
self-inflicted. I say this out of the depths 
of experience. In other words, I’ve tried it 
both ways, right and wrong.” 


it doesn’t make any difference | 


To the one | 


e of | 





* j blood 
common sense enough to realize the force of | « ; ; 
| Sometimes this succeeds, but when 


Two minutes a day keeps 


a cold away. 


Why you catch cold and 


how you can prevent it. 


O you catch cold easily? Do sli 


irritations make you cough 
quently? 


tematic care—easily and quick 


with water in an atomizer. 


Inhale as you spray. 
taste is extremely pleasant, 


a 


Are you sometimes troubled 
| with sore throat? Nereagthes your nose, 
your mouth, your throat. lar, sys- 
2 acid 
Put Glyco-Thymoline diluted 
Spray this 
solution up into your nose morning and 
Spray your mouth and your 
The 
the after- 





effect soothing and freshening. For years, 


yhysicians have 


also a preventive. 

In the tissues of your nose, 
mouth and throat, there are 
countless tiny channels, or 
blood-vessels. Your blood flows 
through these passages, just as 
trafic would through a vast net- 
work of streets and avenues. 
But there are weak spots 
in thesystem. A famous 
doctor says that al- 
most every body has 
them. They slow 
up circulation, 
just as a bad spot 
in the pavement 
slows up traffic. 
They are the spots 
that germs attack. 
They are the spots that 
suffer from exposure. They 
are the spots that are at once affected 
by the air of badly heated and ven- 
tilated rooms. Nature’s remedy is to 
rush to the spot an extra quantity of 
to clear away the congestion. 


it doesn’t, that extra blood remains 
to make the congestion worse. Traf- 
fic is blocked; 
circulate as it should; inflammation 
sets in, and you ask yourself, “How 
did I get this cold?”’ Glyco-Thymo- 
line prevents colds because it un- 
blocks traffic, widens the clogged-up 
blood vessels so that the blood circu- 
lates more freely. Thus, it aids 
Nature to keep you healthy. 
Why is it that your dentist always 
urges you to use dental floss? 


E knows from experience that 

minute food particles frequently 
escape the tooth-brushes of even the 
most careful people. These particles 
hide in the hard-to-reach places. If 
they are not soon dislodged, they 
ferment. Fermentation produces 
acids that attack the teeth, break 


| through the enamel and cause decay. 


recommended Glyco- 
Thymoline for the relief of colds; it is 


















your blood doesn’t . 


You guard your teeth—why 
not your nose and throat? 


|) YOUR THROAT. Tie 
air you breathe, the food 
you eat, practically every 
thing that enters your 
system, must enter here 

It is lined with sensitive 
tissues that must resist 


conditions that Nature 
did not count upon stale 
air, dusty air, air filed 
with the fumes of burat 
ger, and moderns 
‘ood, Glyco-Thymoline 
gives Nature the aid she 
needs 

YOUR MOUTH. I is one of the most 


sensitive, yet most neglected, parta of your 
body. Glyco-Thymoline keeps it clean, 
izes acidity, gives your mouth a fresh, healthy 
feeling, and strengthens the tissues of cheeks 
and gums by stimulating the circulation 
YOUR NOSE, Through this sensitive cor 
rider the air you must have enters your 
Nody. It is vital to your health that this 
passageway be kept clear. Strengthening the 
tissues and eanibeubes will do more thas 
anything else to keep it clear 


neutral 


Unpleasant breath also results. Use 
dental floss faithfully, but also use 
Glyco-Thymoline. Nature intended 
your mouth to be alkaline, and Glyco- 
Thymoline is an alkaline preparation 

the opposite of an acid. It checks 
fermentation, neutralizes the acids 
of decay and makes the mouth fresh, 
pure and wholesome. If you suffer 


from sore and tender gums, Glyco 
the circula- 


Thymoline will stimulate 
tion, thus aiding Na- 
ture to harden them 
and make them healthy. 
Glyco-Thymoline is 
sold by druggists every- 
where; small, medium, 
and large size bottles. 


Free 
Two Weeks’ Test 
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361 Pearl Street, Dept. 1D 








New York City 

Send me free ‘e charge enough Glyco-Thymoline for 
atom.zer use morning and evening for two week 
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3 fast luxurious service to 








Commodious lounge 
room, dressing rooms, 
bath, manicure and 


maid 











Club cay, shower, bar 
ber, and valet. Tele 


phones in terminals 














Through dining cars, 


dlways ready te serve 
you meals of appetz 
ing verity 


coiden State Roy 


CHICAGO ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS ST.PAUL KANSAS CITY 








LOS ANGELES - SAN DIEGO: SANTA BARBARA 
Commencing December 28th, 1924 


Golden State Limited 


A completely new, de luxe, all- 
Pullman train. Most modern sleep- 
ing, observation, club and through 
dining cars; lounging room for 
ladies, maid and manicure, two 


baths, barber and valet. 


Two Other Fast Daily Trains 


Coaches, tourist and standard sleepers, and 


dining cars. 


All trains leave Eastern terminals from Rock 
(sland stations, and Western terminals from 
Southern Pacific stations—via GoLpEN STATE 
Route—the short, interesting, mild-weather, 


low-altitude route. 


For complete information, address office nearest to you 


Southern Pacific 


LINES 


New York ° » « « 165 Broadway 
Chicago . . Southern Pacific Building 
El Paso 206 North Oregon Street 
Tucson . Score Building 


Los Angeles . 





: "Pacific Electric Building 
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THE BUM’S RUSH 


(Continued from Page 33) 


drizzling rain falling. For a moment she 
was dismayed by the thought of the run 
in the wet at the end of the car line, and 
then her heart leaped, for Jimmy was there, 
and Jimmy had an umbrella. 

“Hello, Glad! How’s the girl?” he 
hailed her as he held her arm with one hand 
and trotted her across the walk. “Sort of 
thought this would be ycur train, so I just 
nabbed a taxi for us. Hop into it!” 

“Why, this is very kind of you indeed,” 
said Gladys as she sank into the seat of the 
taxl. 

She tried to imagine that Jimmy had a 
high hat and a white-front shirt and one of 
the million-dollars-a-minute incomes and 
that this was his limousine; but the taxi 
certainly had a mean bunch of springs in 
the rear seat and jounced unmercifully 
when it hit the high spots. 

“Yeh? All right; but just can the swell 
words when you're with me; I don’t under- 
stand ’em,” Jimmy jollied her. “Say, you 
looked sick when you saw it was wet! 
I hadda laugh. Say, what’d you mean giv- 
ing me such a nasty look over the phone 
tonight? You'd ’a’ thought I was your 
husband or something.” 

“Far from that, I'll tell Gilhooley!” said 
Gladys. 

“Well, I don’t know about that either, 
Glad,” he said. “‘ Watcha suppose I’m buy- 
ing taxis for like this? It ain’t because I 
hate you, is it?” 

“Oh, that!” scoffed Gladys. ‘You ain’t 
the only one that don’t hate me. That kind 
comes in bunches.” 

“No; but honest, I mean what I’m talk- 
ing about,” Jimmy insisted. “I’m crazy 
about you, Glad. You know that, don’t 
you? And look at the job I got—fifty big 
round plunks a week and more ahead.” 

“And me getting twenty-five!’’ laughed 
Gladys scornfully. ‘And me living at home 
and no board to pay! Honest, Jimmy, I’d 
have to be nuts to lissen to a proposition 
like you put by Me getting my twenty- 
five all for my lonesome, and you want me 
to split your fifty. What'd I get? The same 
old twenty-five, and then I gotta pay half 
the rent and half the food, and chuck up my 
talent,and then what? Along comes a lotta 
bawling kids, and I gotta pay for half of 
them! Gosh, no! Not on your life, Jim!” 

“Yes, but lissen, Glad, you ain’t got the 
dope right.” 

“For cat’s sake, stop pawin’ for my 
hand!” 

“No, but you ain’t got it right,” Jimmy 
insisted. “‘ You left out one thing—we’d be 
married, wouldn’t we? Don’t that count 
for nothing? And who says you gotta 
give up your twenty-five a week? You can 
go right ahead earning it, can’t you? And 
go on learning the dance stuff, for all I care. 
All would be, we’d be married and we'd 
have a home.” 

“Merry Christmas! A home!” cried 
Gladys. She thought, briefly, of the Vench 
home as it was from seusnining like six in 
the morning till eight at night. ‘“Say!’’ she 
exclaimed. “All I gotta do is run a home 
and earn me my twenty-five a week holding 
down a job and go on taking these dancing 
lessons at nights, is it? Say, you sure are 
nuts, Jimmy. You got this marry stuff on 
the brain, that’s all that’s the matter with 
you. Now, lissen! I ain’t going to marry 
no man for ten years from now, not at 
least! Do you get that? And I ain’t a 
going to talk to no man that talks to me 
about it. Honest, I’m sick and tired of 
the way you fellas think a girl’s gotta get 
married all the time. The’ ain’t one of you 
van be decent and loving and maybe do a 
little decent necking now and then, and 
flirt a little, and trade kisses once in a while 
and be just friends. You gotta yell, ‘Marry! 
Marry! Marry! Marry!’ as soon as a girl 
-~ you get your arm around her or any- 
thing.” 

“Yes, but Glad —~” 


“Aw, you gimme a pain, the whole lot of 
you!” said Gladys, looking out of the cab 
window. ‘What th’ heck do any of you 
care whether a girl makes a swell name for 
herself, with the genius she’s got, like that 
bald-headed old pimple of a Socowsky is al- 
ways etm I’ve got? Swell lot you care! 
I might as well have a face like a prune pie 
and a pair of sticks like a grandpa. You 
just come fooling around and squalling at 
me to fo and get tied for life, like any doll- 
faced flapper.” 

With this, Gladys n to cry for no 
reason whatever except that her legs ached 
from the soles of her heels right up to the 
top of her head, and that it was a pretty 
state of things to be riding in a perfectly 
good taxi on a dark street and nobody put- 
ting an arm around you! Lots of things. 
Having to get up early in the morning to go 
to work again, for instance. 

“Aw, Glad!” exclaimed Jimmy, and he 
moved over and put both arms around her. 
“Forget it! I’m a fierce hog, I am!”’ 

He contritely kissed her for three blocks 
and she held her mouth against his and 
sobbed and let her tears run lusciously 
down to moisten the kisses. 

“Say, bo, it’s the third house from the 
end of the line, ain’t it?” asked the taxicab 
man, turning in his seat. 

“Yeh! Vench’s, like I told you,” said 
Jimmy, drawing his mouth away long 
enough to answer. 

Then the cab began to jounce over the 
rougher road beyond the end of the tracks, 
and Gladys pushed Jimmy away and began 
to straighten her hat and smooth down her 
waist. She felt tremendously better, much 
rested and clearer-brained, as if trouble had 
departed, leaving a clear sky. 

“You gotta come in an 
wich,” she told Jimmy. 

“This time of night? And me gotta get 
up with the chickens?” 

“Aw, Jimmy!” 

oe Well ne ., ” 

“Maybe I could fry you an egg samwich, 
if we got any eggs. It ain’t so late, at that. 
I’m a gonna have a samwich before I go to 
bed, anyway.” 

“Well ——” 

When the taxi stopped Jimmy handed 
the driver a dollar. 

“Beat it, kid!’’ he said, indicating that 
he did not desire the equipage to wait. 

Gladys opened the back door cautiously, 
making no noise, and they step inside. 
She made a light and put her hat on the 
table and went to the ice box in the entry, 
throwing open the door and peering in. 
There were eggs. 

“We got eggs!”’ she whispered, bringing 
four in her hands, two in each hand, smiling. 

“Atta girl!’ Jimmy applauded. 

She went about the ius of the eggs 
deftly, breaking the eggs on the edge of the 
frying pan with what she knew very well 
was artistry. It might have been called 
the Dance of the Egg Fryer. The subtitle 
might have been, ‘‘A young girl, untouched 
by love, finds herself in a kitchen with a 
young man. Ina spirit of harmless merri- 
ment she fries four eggs and cuts and but- 
ters eight slices of bread, imitating the 
serious-minded movements of an erty 
matronly egg-fryer and bread-cutter-and- 
butterer. The young man watches her ad- 
miringly.” 

“Gee, you're swell, Glad!’’ Jimmy said. 
“What I mean, you get me, hard, fussing 
with eggs like that. What I mean, if we had 
a little piace of our own, like a flat maybe, 
or somethirg ———”’ ; 

“Say, there you go again !” said Gladys, 
instantly serious. “Ain’t I told you I don’t 
want any of that talk?” 

“Yeh! But, lissen, Glad ——” 


have a sam- 


Frankly, though marriages may be made 
in heaven, more would be made if more 
young men could come in contact with 
young women cooking, in the odor of good 
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food being cooked. That, at any rate, was 
how it affected Jimmy. Next to Gladys, 
a fried-egg sandwich, with the bread moist, 
was one of the things he was most fond of. 

“Lissen, Glad ” he said, and went 
over to help her listen by getting in touch 
with her. 

“Oh, stop!” she exclaimed, frowning, 
and jounced him with her elbow, and then 
she screamed, for the four eggs slithered up 
the side of the frying pan and one leaped 
into the air over the edge. 

Jimmy slid a flat palm to catch it, and he 
did catch it, and yelped. A fried egg 
straight out of the frying pan isa hot egg. He 
shook his hand violently, bashing the egg 
on the floor, and then laughed. He yowled 
with laughter, falling back on asway-backed 
couch and licking the burned palm of his 
hand, and Gladys shrieked with laugh- 
ter too. 

“You poor fish! Grabbing a hot egg!” 
she shrieked, and between shrieks of laugh- 
ter—“‘You otta seen yourself leggo of 
that egg!” 

“T'll say I did!” laughed Jimmy. 

Upstairs, Mr. Vench opened his eyes. It 
always made him angry to be awakened 
from his night’s sleep, and his first feeling 
was anger. As he realized that the house 
was not afire and that Gladys had a young 
man in the kitchen again, he slid his feet 
to the floor and got up. He drew on his 
trousers and buttoned them and started for 
the door, making no other preparations for 
giving the fellow down there the promised 
bum’s rush. 

The bum’s rush, as I understand it, is the 
action resulting when the bouncer of an 
eating place or drinking place has been sig- 
naled to eject an undesired and probably 
penniless intruder. In these latter days the 
term has been much debased and misused. 
One hears quite strengthless young ladies 
who have said to a young gentleman “No, 
Bill, I don’t care to go to the dance with 
you” tell their friends, “I gave Bill the 
bum’s rush.”’ This is mistreating a virile 
phrase. Though I have never been given 
the legitimate bum’s rush myself, I believe 
it consists in grasping the intruder sud- 
denly and unexpectedly by the collar and 
running him hastily through the doorway 
into the street, the knee of the rusher hit- 
ting the base of the rushed’s spine at each 
leap. Just beyond the door the hand hold- 
ing the collar gives an extra tremendous 
push and the bum catapults across the side- 
walk and sprawls in the gutter. As one 
hand feels the base of his spine tenderly 
the bum knows he is not welcome in that 
eating or drinking place, as the case may be 
This was the sort of bum’s rush Mr. Vench 
meant. 

Because of his bare feet, the first notice 
Gladys and Jimmy had of the coming of 
Vench was when they saw him standing in 
the doorway of the stairs, and they saw 
him simultaneously. 

‘Again! And this time of night! I'll 
show you!”’ shouted Mr. Vench in his loud 
voice, and he started for Jimmy. 

Unfortunately, because of the table, 
Vench had to go in the direction of Gladys 
to reach Jimmy, and that was where Jimmy 
misunderstood Vench’s intention. It was 
late, and Vench was violent by nature, and 
thousands of girls do catch Hail Columbia 
every night from irate fathers for staying 
out until unseemly hours. Jimmy gathered 
that Vench was about to chastise Gladys in 
some inhuman manner, and he could not 
stand for that 

“Here, you!” he shouted, 
past Gladys, pushing her aside. 

He met Vench shoulder to chest and 
butted him against the table, which skidded; 
and as Vench struggled to save himself 
from falling, Jimmy got arm under arm 
and swung behind Vench. He put his full 
weight behind Vench and rushed him the 
length of the kitchen and through the entry. 
They slammed up against the outer door 
and the door cracked and splintered, but it 
did not yield. In the confined space of the 
entry Jimmy and the father of Gladys 
tugged and swayed, banging the brooms 
and the dustpan and the ice box, until 
Jimmy, gasping “nd panting, crowded 
Vench into a corner and held him jammed 
there while he opened the door. Then with 
a new burst of vigor he turned Vench about 
and gave him the real bum’s rush out into 
the night and slammed the door. He stood 


and jumped 


with his back against the door, breathing 
hard. 
“Gee, Jimmy, he’ll kill you!’ Gladys 
cried. 
“Well, 
you up,” 


I wasn’t—going to let—him 


beat Jimmy panted. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Me?” cried Gladys, her eyes opening 
wide. “‘Why, he wasn’t a-gonna beat me 
up, Jimmy! He was giving you the bum’s 


rush. Say, he wouldn’t beat me up! He | 


wouldn’t even jaw me. He was throwing 
you out.” 

Jimmy breathed hard, like a gladiator in 
the movies, and stared at Gladys. 

“Say!” he began, but a brick hit the 


door against which his back leaned, and he | 


straightened up suddenly. “Ouch!” he 
said. He put his shoulder against the heav- 


ier wood of the door and braced himself | 


against it. 
bum’s rush for, huh? What I done to him?” 

Another brick hit the door and came 
through the thin panel. Upstairs, Mrs. 
Vench screamed. Outside, Mr. Vench was 
yelling and cursing, looking for bricks possi- 
bly. There was something in the tone of his 
voice that indicated he was irritated enor- 
mously. 

Gladys grasped Jimmy’s arm. 

“You gotta get away from here! 
gotta beat it!’’ she cried. 
what paw’ll do. 
der than what he always is, and he’ll kill 
you. Jimmy! Jimmy!” She pulled at his 
arm, but he could not be moved in that 
way, and she began to ¢ Oh, Jimmy, 
please!”’ she begged. Some on out the 
front way. 
he won’t ever think of anyone using the 
front door. Please, Jimmy, please!’’ 

“T will not! What right’s he got to 
gimme the bum’s rush?” 

“Oh, come! Come!’’ wept Gladys, pull- 
ing at the arm. “He'll get an ax or some- 


You 


thing. It’s because I won’t marry you. 
Jimmy!” 
“Well, I ain’t said I wouldn’t, did 1?” 


demanded Jimmy. 
What right’s he got 

But Gladys was no longer there. She 
rushed the length of the kitchen and 
squeezed past her mother on the narrow 
stairs and ran through Millicent’s room 
to the window. Out of the window she 
leaned far. 

“Paw! Paw!” she screamed. “Don’t 
you! Stop it! It’s all right—we're going to 
be married.” 

“Huh?” inquired Mr. Vench, looking 
upward and withholding the brick he was 
about to throw. 

“Can it, you!” cried Gladys. “Ain't I 
telling you it’s all right? You cut out the 
rough stuff; hear me, paw? Heain’t abum; 
we're going to be married.” 

“Well, for cat’s sake!’’ shouted Vench. 
“Whyn’t you say so in the first place? 
Don't you ‘know this here is all raw cinders 
out here? Lemme get in the house.” 


ett said I wanted to. 


“Well, you going to be decent?” asked 
, lissen!” said Mr. Vench. “ Ain’t 





agreed Gladys, and she went 


below. 
A few minutes later Mrs. 
busy, a bungalow apron over her nightgown 


Vench was 
as a sop to respectability, putting oil and 
lime i 
sat on his knee and a good many little 
Venches stood and stared at him. Mr. 
Vench had lighted his high-powered pipe, 
and with his almost-free hand Jimmy was 
trying to smoke a cigar that Alderman 
Curtis had given to Bill Rotherwhite, and 
that Bill Rotherwhite had given to Mr. 
Vench two months ago. The cigar looked 
as if moths had been nesting in it, but it 
had a glorious paper band. 

“Well, I gotta go to bed,” said Vench, 
getting up from his chair. “‘ You get, you 
kids! And you come up soon as you can, 
maw. And don’t you two set up too long; 
you gotta get to work in the morning.” 

He held out his hand to Jimmy. 

“Well, I’m glad I met. yeh,” he said 
rather inappropriately. “I guess you and 
Gulladus will hit it off pretty good; she 
ain’t so worse, at that. But say, I come 
pretty near getting in wrong, didn’t I? 
A little more and I'd ‘a’ got mad and give 
you the bum’s rush.” 

“Ah, forget it!’ said Jimmy happily. 
“That's all old stuff,” and after a frac- 
tional pause he added “ paw.” 


“T don’t know | 
I ain’t ever seen him mad- | 


You can beat it the front way; | 


“But what’s he giving me the | 





water on Jimmy’s palm, while Gladys | 
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Bass or Baritone? 


Does Your 
Loud Speaker 
Differentiate ? 


Can you tell the difference 
between a bass and a bari- 
tone, a violin and cello on 
your loud speaker? Im- 
portant refinements in the 
Dictogrand have solved 
the tendency to lower the 
register so frequently ap- 
parent in loud speaker 
rendition, Details below. 


The Upright 
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Does Your Loud Speaker 
Sound like a Megaphone? 


Sound, passing through any funnel-shaped 


carrier tends to change its character 
in-the-cellar” mega 
The Dictogrand has solved 
this vexing sound problem with two vitai 


giving that “down 


phone effect 


speaker developments 


Famous Scientists of Sound 
Solve Baffling Radio Problem 


If you've been a follower of loud speaker 
development, you know that the common 
problem has been to build up ¢*sound volume” 
without changing the register of the recital. 
You know how a megaphone makes the 
voice sound deeper. In the same way, sound 
which passes through any ‘cornucopia’ or 
funnel has a tendency to deepen and drop 
an octave or so. Thus, a baritone is made 
to sound like a bass. A soprano, like a con- 
tralto; a violin like a bass viol. The ‘*pitch” 
or register is often entirely changed. 

To this problem, the Dictograph sound 
engineers applied their 20 years’ experience 
in the making of acute and powerful sound 
instruments — the famous Acousticon for 
the Deaf; the Dictograph for Detectives; 
the Loud Speaking House-Phone for Business 
Men. 

Out of this has come the Dictogrand. 
The long awaited perfect loud speaker, con- 


structed with an articulating, larynx-like base 


| and an acoustically perfect horn which counter- 


Gladys leaned forward and hit Jimmy | 


Dictogrand 


square in the middle of the forehead with a 
snappy little kiss, and Mrs. Vench, without 
being aware of it, shed two tears into the 
palm of Jimmy’s hand where the hot egg 
had been. 

“Don’t set up too late,” she said gently. 
“We gotta eat them three eggs yet 
maw,” said Jimmy, and Mrs. Vench kissed 
the top of his head, so he must have been 

a nice boy and everything all right. 


| 
j 


balance any tendency for sound to deepen 
out of its intended register. 

The Dictogrand gives you, without rasp, 
distortion or twanging hardness, the best your 
Read the 
send the 


receiving set can take out of the air. 
special five-day trial offer below; 
coupon. 


You’re welcome to a five 
day free trial 


Dictogrand dealers will gladly place a Dicto- 
grand in your home on five days’ free trial 


—with no obligation to you whatever. 


Two Models: UPRIGHT AND PORTABLE 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Agent: 
1241 Pacific Mutual Bidg., 


Leroy C. Richep 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Write for this liberal offer, giving radio deal 
er’s name. In our reply, we'll include a 
supply of our famous and popular ** Applause 


, ” 
Cards,’’ if you say so. 





The Portable 


Beautifully hand etched 
mounted on non-vibrating metal tone arm 
finish, 


12 inch hard ruber bell 
Ebony 
Attractive design 


PRICE $24.50 


on ° 
The Upright 

Beautifully hand etched. 12 inch ebony-finished, hard 

rubber horn and bel! securely mounted on metal base 


Easily hooked in on any set without extra batteries 


PRICE $25.00 


Small and compact 


— ——E —— ny 
DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
220 W. 4and St., New York City, Dept. S-12 
Please tell me how to secure a Dictogrand on 
five days’ free trial Also send “Applause 
Cards.” | 

| 

Name 
Address 
Radio Dealer's Name 
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‘erry Christmas ! 


HAT is the joyous message 

that radio will bring to 
thousands and millions this Christmas- 
tide. Let your family enter into the spirit 
of the day and smile good-will with all 
the world. Give them the “gift of gifts” 
—the miracle of FADA radio. A gift— 
not for a day, but for all the days to come. 
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In the Neutrola Grand, FADA has 
transformed the radio receiver into a 
beautiful piece of furniture; a master- 
piece of the cabinetmaker’s art. It is the 
radio receiver at its best, the five-tube 
Neutrodyne radio receiver that will de- 
light you with its appearance and amaze 
you with its performance. Its voice obeys 
your will—hither and yon, from far and 
near, the FADA Neutrola Grand will 
bring in concerts and entertainment at 
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your command with loud speaker volume 
and wonderful clarity. 

The Neutrola Grand completes the 
FADA line of Neutrodyne receivers, so 
that now you are offered a choice of sizes 
and styles—three, four and five tube 
FADA Neutrodyne receivers, each of 
which embodies the most advanced radio 
principles and designs. 

Every set is tested and proved before 
it leaves the FADA plant, so that no 


a 
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matter which FADA Neutrodyne model 
you purchase you are assured that no 
better receiver of its type is made. 

You have a range from $75 to $295 
from which to choose—six models in 
plain and artcraft cabinets; each extraor- 
dinary in results; each a remarkable 


value. See your dealer today and make 


your selection. 


F. A. De ANBREA?P- INC. 
1581 JEROME AVE, NEW YORK 
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PADA 


FADA Neutro Junior 


No. 195 
Three-tube Neutrodyne that is a 
wonderful performer. Price (less 


tubes, batteries, etc.) $75. 


FADA Neutroceiver Grand 
No. 175/90-A 
The five-tube Neutroceiver No, 
175-A, mounted on FADA Cabinet 
Table No. 190-A. Price (less 


tubes, | atteries, etc.) $2 35, 
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THE GREAT LINE EIGHT 


Frankly, The Great eg Line 
Kight has been built to please 
Jordan owners. 

Ninety-nine percent of them have 
either retained their original 
Jordans or have bought new ones. 
The first Jordan ever built has gone 


300,000 miles and is still in the 
hands of the original owner. 


The sales record of The Great Line 
Kight has been startling. 


lt must be pleasing to Jordan 
owners to know that thousands of 








people who have been accustomed 
to pay hundreds of dollars more are 
now buying The Great Line Eight. 


Their reasons are simple. 


Rare beauty, extraordinary com- 
fort, perfect balance, much lighter 
than the old-fashioned, bulky car, 
easy to handle in the trafhic, easy 
to turn around, and much less ex- 
pensive to maintain. 


Those are the fundamental reasons 
behind the success of The Great 
Jordan Line Eight. 


,ORDAN> .MOTOR CAR COMPANY /nc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 





ol In the silence of a winter noon when all the 
world is a whiie floor and twigs and grasses 
are feathery with snow we'll cut our tree from 
the frozen earth for that magic day af days when 
Joy comes over the hills and every heart is young. 



































toapulp. “It’s going to be the dod-gastest 
fastest job in the coal regions. Look at the 
way the loftsmen are riding timber!” 

I looked to where he pointed, and saw 
one of his men in mid-air on a long twelve 
by twelve. The gin pole stuck high above 
the framework, held by four guy ropes, and 
the hoisting rope with its two and three 
block tackle was fastened to the timber by 
a rope sling that the loftsman tightened 
with blows from his cant hook, as he and 
the timber were being hoisted. 

We watched him swinging upward. The 
timber was about on balance. When it was 
high enough he maneuvered the mortise in 
one end on to the tennon of a post and 
swung the other end around to another 
post. The engineer gave him slack—he ran 
to one end and stuck in a pin—ran to the 
other end—on a sidewalk twelve inches 
wide and one hundred and twenty-five feet 
in the air—and stuck in the other pin to 
hold the cap in place, then stuck his legs 
through the sling and cried, “Slack off.’’ 

Tom turned to me with sparkling eyes. 

“The best loftsman in the business.’”’ 

And that was the way they all worked. 

The progress charts were beginning to 
show that the shafts were not ieoping up 
with the breaker. I studied over them for 
some hours one day, and then went to the 
headman and asked for a bucket to be 
lowered to the bottom. The next one that 
came up loaded with rock had me for a 
passenger when it went down. I stood on 
its edge and held on the heavy iron bail 
as it descended through the trapdoor. The 
billy—a framework traveling on the shaft 
guides above the bucket to hold it from 
swinging and keep the rope from twisting — 
followed us down into the depth of the 
great reverberating opening. The staccato 
pulsations of the drills echoed and ham- 
mered through the medley of other sounds 
of this glorified rain barrel. 

We descended rapidly into the darkness, 
and the partial opening that was visible 
above my head shrank rapidly in size and 
diminishing perspective until I seemed to 
be looking through the object glass of a 
telescope. The rough ragged walls dark- 
ened as the light from above grew dimmer 
and I dropped quickly into a darkness 
where only a few jagged knobs of rock that 
stuck out too far showed. I felt the bucket 
beginning to slacken speed jerkily, and 
peered downward over its edge. Lights 
twinkling—a heavier sound from the drills 
men’s voices--shovelsscraping on the rock 
and the bucket touched the bottom. 


Underground Inspection 


The chargeman met me when I jumped 
down. He was a Cousin Jack and talked 
with a burr of his own. He took the lamp 
off his cap and wiped the grease and dirt 
from it with his thumb as a preliminary. 
I looked around. His eyes followed mine 
into each of the four corners. He had men 
drilling, sumpers, relievers and flankers. 
These holes when finished would be fired by 
the firing shift. Two idle machines were set 
up ready for use on tripods. A few men 
were mucking. I looked at them. I looked 
back at him. 

“They didn’t finish mucking last night,”’ 
he said. 

“Ow, Jack, that’s what I wanted to hear 
you say,” I said. “If you can work men 
finishing mucking while the machine run- 
ners are drilling their round of holes, why, 
can’t we muck right along and save a shift 
in three?” 

He caught on. ‘‘ We can.” 

“De it.” 

I knew it was as good as done with Jack. 

Meanwhile the muckers had unhooked 
the rope from the empty bucket I came 
down on and hooked it to a loaded bucket. 
This now started slowly upward and went 
out of my sight. 

“The shafts are behind the breaker, Jack. 
We can’t let them beat us like that.” 

*“We’s making big footage every round of 
shots.” 

“TI know you are. 
more?” 

He rubbed his thumb over his lamp. 

“*Deeper holes, more powder. Come over 
in a corner; a lump of rock might fall down 
on us here.” 

Two men went to the idle machines and 
they started with a clatter. It was hard to 
talk. We took a vantage point and looked 
on. Before | climbed on an empty bucket 


Can’t you make 


(Continued from Page 19) 


to go up I told him to come to my office a 
little earlier than usual that afternoon so 
I could talk the change of shifts over with 
all the chargemen. 

I stayed down perhaps an hour, inter- 
ested as always in wanubion the machines 
driving the drills deeper into the holes, the 
men loading the rock, and the constant din 
and roar; then asked for the next empty 
bucket and drew — up to the edge of 
it when it landed. The signal was given to 
hoist and I felt the tentative lift, and 
then the upward surge as the bucket 
started, the billy going ahead of us, feeling 
the way. 

The clamor of steel and rock receded; it 
got lighter, my eyes felt the glare, then the 
billy opened the pair of trapdoors and we 
went through them and stopped. I stepped 
on to the platform. 

“‘There’s a man over there waiting to see 
you,” the headman said. 

I looked across the tracks and rock pile 
and saw a man near my office. He had not 
yet seen me. I did not know him. Wonder- 
ing what he wanted, I walked over to him 
and confronted him. He was about my 
build, a little heavier, with a heavy face and 
a fine, long upper lip. ‘‘Do you wish to see 
me?” I asked. 

“Are you Mr. Moore?”’ he asked. 

I nodded. 

““My name is Grady and I am very glad 
to meet you.”” We shook hands. “You 
appear to be driving things here.” 


An Interesting Proposal 


I was not very responsive—said that we 
were—and what could I do for him? He 
did not reply at once, but rather calmly 
looked at me and folded his arms. My head 
was full of the new plans to increase the 
shaft’s footage. 

“It remains to be seen what you can do 
for me,”’ he said after a pause. I learned 
afterward that he could never be hurried 
into anything unless he was in a hurry him- 
self. “I am one of the few that have bought 
the old South Point Coal Company.” 
What did I care about that? I was think- 
ing of other things. “I know Mr. Emory 
quite well. He is willing, if you and I can 
come to terms, to let you go with us, believ- 
ing as I do that it will be considerably to 
your advantage. Before we discuss further 
it might help you to decide if you knew the 
salary we are willing to pay you.”” He men- 
tioned asum just double that I wasreceiving. 


I went to the South Point twelve days 
later. I left the Waterwave colliery, the 
company behind it, Mr. Emory and my 
associates with regret. They gave me a big 
blowout; I had to make a speech; they 
presented me with a watch and chain. The 
company was a good one then and is a good 
one now, occupying a stellar position among 
the companies; but the opportunity seeme 
too good a one to refuse. 

“Grady,” said my father when I told 
him. “Hell be Irish.” 

“‘An Irish Presbyterian.” 

“The stiffest kind.””’ Mother laughed at 
that. He looked at her and I saw his eyes 
twinkle, ‘I know what you're thinking, 
but say no more about it.” 

“You and mother are going to move 
down there and live with me,” I said. 

“We are not.” 

That was settled right there. 

The South Point was an old operation 
with a large coal reserve and very much run 
down at the heels. They were getting out 
around seven hundred tors of coal_a day 
and Mr. Grady told me at once that as soon 
as I was familiar with the property I was to 
begin making improvements to increase 
this. I saw that they were willing to spend 
money — wanted to, in fact; something that 
is hard to do and do right and in a way that 
will give results. With his assistance | went 
at it. 

The personnel of the management was as 
antiquated as the plant. I felt instinctively 
that I was going to be very unpopular for a 
while. Only one salaried employe met me 
with any warmth; the others eyed me 
askance and seemed to be willing to block 
any game I might play. One of the fore- 
men was a drunk. I grew sick of smelling 
his breath every day. I spoke to him about 
it finally. He promised to reform. The 
odor persisted. I bided my time—it was 


an unpropitious time to make any changes. 
The threat of a strike was in the air. The 
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men thro 
ganizing. The 
strength, and did test it. 
The strike came. We were left with only 
salaried men to fire the boilers, run the 
umps, get in fuel and take out ashes. 
he pumps were in poor shape and I spent 


hout the coal fields were or- | 
were willing to test their | 


a week inside going around with Shorty, a | 


foreman, repairing them. He was a most 
loyal soul and I came to depend upon 


him and his opinion, although it seldom | 


coincided with mine. 


His one ery was, “Great day; I wish I was 


rich. I'd go to bed and not get up for a 
month.” 

Shorty was well over six feet tall and his 
favorite position when sitting down was 
folding his legs up in front of him and clasp- 
ing his arms around them. 

I learned that there were idle men on the 
farm” in the country back of the mountain 
around us. From them I began to get 
recruits, and soon had every necessary job 
filled. 

Grady came down one day and suggested 
that we build a washery to reclaim the 
culm bank. The market was ging for 


coal, he said. This bank was very large and | 


full of good merchantable small-sized coal. 
We found plenty of large sizes in it later. 
The proposition staggered me. Build a 
washery during a strike, with no men! 

“Think it over,” he said before going 
back home on the train. 

I called my first staff meeting that after- 
noon and laid the proposition before them. 
With a unanimity that was startling they 
turned it down; said it could not be done. 

“All right,” I said. ‘We'll build it. 
Jim’’—to the foreman who drank too 
much—‘“‘you get a gang together of those 
farmer boys and take a screen, shafting, 
and belt pulleys out of the old breaker—the 
one that stands abandoned on the eastern 
end of our property. I'll get a few car- 
penters to make the timber bents to hang 
the screen on. 

“Shorty, you some more of those 
farmer boys and lay two lines of four-inch 
pipe from the river pumps to where the new 
washery is going to be built.” 

“Where is it going to be built?” he asked. 

I described the site on a shelving bank 
on top of a retaining wall built along the 
railroad tracks in our lower yard and high 
enough to run the coal into the cars. 

The inside superintendent nodded his 
head sagely and declared it could never be 
built; that the strikers would not let us 
build it. How I loved that man—just as 
much as he loved me. But it was built. 
Our men did not interfere with us by word 
or deed. They gathered in groups on the 
station platform and watehed us, but they 
never crossed the tracks to where we were 
working, nor said anything out of the way. 


Cheap, But Effective 


It was a sight for sore eyes when com- 
pleted. It was dubbed the Scab Washery, 
and by that name it has always been known. 
It had no roof or sides. All the machinery 





was out of doors and the skeleton frame- | 
work simply carried it and the platforms | 
to walk on and the railings built around the | 


screen, shafting and belts for safety. The 
windows of every passenger train 
passed were filled with interested specta- 
tors. A friend of mine told me that it looked 
as if we had built it of dry-goods boxes, but 
it produced coal, some two thousand tons 
daily, af one size only, and that size ranged 
from ‘a quarter-inch to one-and-a-half-inch 
screen mesh, and we called it pea coal. 

The railroad company took all the ref- 
use, and we ran the washery twenty-four 
hours a day and six days a week. Repairs 
were made on Sunday. Bonuses were paid 
to the men for extra work and it soon 
became a fixed object in the scenery. 

We ran it all summer and into the fall 
until the strike was settled, and during that 
time washed hydraulically an immense 
hole in the mountain of culm. 

The strikers gained a nine-hour day at 
the same pay they received for a ten-hour 
day, a two weeks’ pay and many other 
concessions. It took a month te get the 
mine work swinging again. 

We installed two large air compressors 
and a number of the paira of hoistin 
engines to use the air instead of steam, an 
gradually got more coal coming to the 
breaker. It was an uphill drag, my friend, 

(Continued on Page 193) 
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Look at your hand. How 
long is your life line? 
That’s how long your 
cuff buttons are guaran- 
teed to last—if they’re 
stampt Kum-a-part. In 
fact the new, patented 
case-hardened tip will 
outlive you. 


Already over 10 million 
men are Kum-a-part 


boosters. The smart- 
ness—the convenience, 
simplicity and positive 
grip of the click-open, 
snap-shut action have 
won them over. 


Now with the new im- 
provements and a life- 
time guarantee, why 
should anyone accept 
weak imitations or fuss 
with clumsy, old style 
buttons! 


Just be sure the buttons 
you buy are stampt 
Kum-a-part. This regis- 
tered name is your guar- 
antee—of genuineness— 
of lifetime service. Look 
for it on the back. 


At Jewelers’ and Men's Shops 
Up to $25 the pair 
Write for Correct Dress Chart” 


the Baer & Wilde Company 
Attleboro, Mass U.S.A. 


UMAPA 


TRAOE MARK AEG U.S. PAT OFF 


-the snap with the lifetime guarantee 
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How will your home look 
the day after Christmas? 


Will et look much the same as on the day before Christmas ? 
in thousands of America’s most beautiful homes there will 
be a subtle but all-important change. In living room, den, 


houdur and dining room there u ill be an added note of 
that quality which interior decorators define as VITALITY. 


Y Spon THOMAS CLOCK is a present of two-fold signifi- 
cance and two-fold beauty. It arouses happiness and a quick, 
deeply fele sense of gratitude in the one who receives it. 

It gives a new decorative beauty, a mellow harmony, to the 
room which it is destined to adorn. 

In other words, in giving a Seth Thomas Clock to one for 
whom you care, you are enriching the life not only of one person, 
but of everyone who lives in the same house...and not merely 


for the single day of Christmas, 1924, but for years to come. 


Why do noted decorators say that every 
room should have a clock? 
Your own imagination will answer. Picture your favorite room 
a clock. Then add to it a Seth Thomas Clock of the 


same period, blending with the color 


without 
scheme...authentic in design, perfect 
in craftsmanship, with the deep, rich 
color of a rare antique 
You feel the difference, don't you 
a transformation in your favorite room? 
Ir will be the same for any room in 
your house, or the house of a friend. 
Seth 
Thoraas, reasonably priced, that will 


make itself instantly at home 


At your jewelers there ts a 
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TAMBOUR No. 18—Charming in every detail of design and dec- 
oration, lending itself admirably to the mirrored Adam interior 


ESSEX —(top of page) In 
laid mahogany case. 9} 
inches high. 8-day move 
ment, $2 


TAMBOUR No. 18— 
Mahogany or American 
Walnut case. 9 inches high, 
r0'4 inch base. Silvered 
dial, $33. With raised 
bronze numerals, $38 

CHIME No. 95—Two 
tone mahogany case. 11 
inches high. Compact 
chime movement sounds 
every quarter hour. Sil 
vered dial, $50. With 
raised bronze numerals, 
$55. Mahogany bracket, $4. 





SALEM 


Prices are 109e higher in the Far West; 
30% higher in Canada 


SETH THOMAS CLOCKS 


CHIME No. 74—Won- 
derful Westminster Chimes 
on tuned rods. Mahogany 
case. 10 inches high, 2014 
inch base. Silvered dial, 
$80. With raised bronze 
numerals, $85. 


SENTINEL No. 2—Ma- 
hogany finish. 9 inches 
high, 2014 inch base. Sil- 
vered dial, $20. 


SALEM—Replica of Old 
New tS shelf clock. 
Half hour strike. Oak or 
mahogany finish. Deco- 
rated dial. 13 inches high, 
914 inch base, $15. 
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the inside superintendent, being the heav- 
iest. With him I visited every working face 
and every miner. 
He did not have an especially inspiring 
way of talking to his men. I remember 
visiting one miner, Abe Sikes by name, with 


im. 

“He’s a huckleberry miner,” he said as 
we were walking up the track to the face. 

Abe was hard at work drilling a hole for 
a shot. His laborer was loading a car with 
coal. They both stopped work when we 
reached the car and looked at us. 

“Hello, Abe,” I said cheerfully. 

**Hello.” 

**How you making out?” 

“Poor. This is a tough place.” 

“How thick is your coal?” 

Abe looked up at the roof. 

“Six or seven feet.”” 

“I’m six feet tall. It’s more than a foot 
above my head to the roof and I’m stand- 
ing on the track, another foot. You got 
eight feet of coal, Abe.” 

“*Maybe I have.” 

“This is Mr. Moore, Abe, the new mana- 
ger,”’ the superintendent said. 

“T know him,” Abe replied. 

“How many cars do you load a day?” 

“Four or five.” 

“‘Could you load any more or do you 
get all the cars you need?” 

“TI get all the cars I need. They’re al- 
ways crowding cars on me. I’m what they 
call a huckleberry miner.” 

“What is a huckleberry miner?” I asked, 
as if I had never heard of the term before. 

Abe turned his drill around idly and con- 
fessed he did not know. 

“Of course you don’t. You're not a 
huckleberry miner. You can cut as much 
coal as anyone. We are all of us huckleberry 
something or other if we want to think 
that way of ourselves. Get that idea out of 
your head. I know a man whose greatest 
ambition is to write stories and he does 
write stories, but because he can’t seil 
them he does not think he’s a huckleberry. 
Would you?” 

“T guess not. 
stories than it is to cut coal. 

“Of course it is. You could write a 
story, couldn’t you, Abe?” 

‘Sure I could if I tried. Anyone could.” 

“Certainly. But we’re interested in coal 
just now. You got a good place—a mighty 
good place. How many holes do you drill 
a day?” 

“Seven or eight.”’ 

“What time do you go home?” 

“T don’t carry my watch.” 

“T’ll tell you—one o'clock.” 

“‘ About then.” 

“Why don’t you stay in an hour longer, 
drill two or three more holes and load two 
more cars every day? Think how much 
more pay you'd draw every two weeks.”’ 

“T hadn’t thought of that.” 

“Well, now that you have thought of it, 
will you do it?” 

5 ess,” 

“Good. I'll watch your tally. You keep 
your place in good shape, Abe—track in 
line—no loose coal lying around—you're 
not a huckleberry miner—you're a good 
miner. Good-by.” 


But it’s easier to write 


” 


As to Strong Language 


In two months we touched the thousand- 
ton-a-day mark. Everyone on the job was 
smiling. Word went up and down the line; 
the locomotive engineer spoke to me about 
it on my ‘trip to the mines; the weigh- 
master was happy, and Mr. Grady sent 
down enough cigars to give every employe 
a smoke. 

The inside superintendent—I’ll have to 
name that fellow—Charlie, we'll call him— 
an inveterate smoker, criticized the brand, 
while Shorty just exclaimed, ‘‘Great day, 
I wish I had a box like them.”’ Charlie left 
us soon after that and was succeeded by an 
energetic man whose strongest expression 
was “Jimminy Pelter.’’ But he was a good 
mining man. 

Do I believe in swearing? As a general 
proposition, no. Did I ever swear? Well, 
we're a profane lot; again as a general 
proposition. 

I was no exception to the rule. But I 
never threw my hat on the ground and 
jumped onit. I haveseenitdone. Mining 
is a destructive game, and there are times 
when one has to let go or blow up. I know 
good churchmen who are in the game, and I 
have heard them swear. Hot pup—how 
they could swear! But I never knew of an 
oath mining a ton of coal. 
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When I had been with South Point two 
years, with the tonnage increasing every 
month, the opening of a new tract of land 
came up. We had reached the limit of 
compressed air for power and I determined 
to try electricity. I wrote to a large elec- 
trical manufacturing company and they 
sent on one of their experts. I showed him 
our data and together for two days we 
went over the ground and figured. At the 
end of that time I had a requisition made 
out calling for a high-speed engine direct 
connected to the armature of a direct- 
current generator, a locomotive, two geared 
hoists and two pumps—and sent it to Mr. 
Grady and waited for action. 

I did not have to wait long. He came 
down the next morning and he had my 
requisition with him. 

With a humorous smile he drew it out of 
his pocket after we were seated and going 
good, and asked what I had up my sleeve 
now. I explained to him fully. He listened 
attentively. 

“T’ll order your stuff today when I get 
back to my office,” he said. 

That’s the kind of man he was. No one 
ever had better hacking than he gave to me. 


Jake’s Promotion 


The next thing to get was an electrical 
engineer, because this first installation was 
to be only a beginning in that line. I had 
a picture in my mind of the complete elec- 
trification of South Point, in and out, ex- 
cept the steam-locomotive roads. The news 
got around somehow. I received several 
applications by mail and one in person from 
an employe, a hoisting engineer by the 
name of Jake. He came to my office and 
made it. 

“Where did you learn anything about 
electricity, Jake?”’ I asked him, to recover 
from my surprise. 

“T’m an I. C. S. man,” he answered. 

“You're a union man, too, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You make pretty rabid speeches in 
union meetings, don’t you?” 

‘Yes, sir.”’ , 

“You have alluded to me as a slave 
driver, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

Jake’s eyes were getting larger. I could 
see that he was wondering where I got this 
information. 

“Do you really think I am a slave driver, 
Jake?” 

“Well, you’re a pretty hard driver.” 

“Did I ever drive you—wait—or did you 
ever hear of my driving any empioye of the 
South Point?” 

“No, sir, but ——” 

“Hold on a minute. I want you and me 
to get on a footing on this job. It won't be 
much at first, but it’s going to lead up to 
something big. If I give it to you, you're 
going to be a boss. Have you considered 
that?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ A boss, Jake, leads a more or less lonely 
life. A boss that seeks popularity is a flat 
failure. But a boss can gain the confidence 
of his men by always—always—keeping 
his promises to them and giving them a 
square | ee and playing no favorites. Do 
you understand thai?’”’ 

“T think I do. I think I am built that 
way.” 

“T hope you are, for, Jake, I’m going to 
give you the job. All I ask is that you con- 
tinue to be as fervent in spirit as you have 
been, and transfer your allegiance from the 
union tothe South Point. Can youdothat?”’ 

“Yes, sir, I can.” 

“TI believe it. I believe it enough to ed 
you. It’s up to you from now on. Pic 
out two men that you would like to have 
with you as helpers and we'll arrange a nook 
in the machine shop for you for the pres- 
ent,” 

I nodded and smiled at him, signifying 
that the interview was over. Jake hesitated. 
I knew what he wanted to ask about, and 
had to pick up some papers before he turned 
and went out, after thanking me for his 
promotion. 

I read Jake right. He became one of our 
best and most faithful officials. Like a 
stationary steam engine, he needed a gov- 
ernor attached to him to hold him at a 
constant speed and keep him from running 
away; but he was always on hand, always | 
ready, kept his equipment in order and | 
got along with his men after they became | 

to his energetic ways. 

The work was swinging along so well now 
that I went home on Saturday to spend the 
day and Sunday with my mather and 
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occurred to you! 






1 Oral hygiene (care of the mouth and teeth) is practised 


more generally in America than anywhere else in the 


world. 


2 And for years now, millions of people have been | 
using many kinds of dentifrices and mild antiseptics 


as mouth-washes—to maintain a clean, healthy condition 
of the mouth, and thus prevent dreaded gum infections. 


Nevertheless, the highest dental authorities state that 


there is vastly more mouth and gum infection in this 
country than there was twenty years ago—even allowing 
for our normal increase in population. 


The explanation is not hard 
to find. Government lab- 
oratories report that the 
great majority of so- 
called mild antiseptics 
used as mouth-washes 
have practically no germ- 
killing power whatever. In some few 
cases they retard the growth of the 
stubborn germs that produce gum 
infections. But actual £élling is nec- 
essary to really prevent the slow, 
insidious, almost unnoticeable 
spreading of infection from one 
tooth to another. 


Until recently, all of the solutions 
recognized as powerful germ de- 
stroyers were unfortunately deadly, 
caustic poisons which could not be 
used in the mouth without injuring 
its highly sensitive lining. 


Now, however, there is a safe anti- 
septic that provides actual, germ-free 
cleanliness wherever used. It has been 
hailed by leading 
physicians and dental 
surgeons as a godsend 
to humanity. It is 
called Zonite and here 
























is the remarkable thing 
about it— 


although much more 
powerful a germ-killer 
and preventive of infec- 
tion than pure carbolic 
acid, it is absolutely non-poison- 
ous and, when used as directed, 
non-injurious to the most delicate 
of human tissues. 


Nothing has been added to Zonite 
to give it a pleasant flavor at the 
expense of weakening its remarkable 
germicidal power. It affords protec- 
tion not on against gum inloctions 
but also against contagious diseases 
such as colds, influenza, tonsilitis, 
septic sore throat and diphtheria—al] 
caused by germs which enter the 
system through the nose or mouth. 


Learn more about this powerful but 
safe antiseptic by sending for the 
new Zonite handbook on the use 
of antiseptics, It’s free of course— 
simply mail us the coupon below. 
Zonite Products Company, 342 
Madison Ave., New York City, (In 
Canada—165 Dufferin St., Toronto.) 


In bottles, at ail’ 
, reliable druggists 

—$.50 and $1.00 

~—slightly higher 
in Canada. 
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ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Please send me free copy of the Zonite hand- 
book on the use of antiseptics in the home. 
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An excellent 
Gift for 


6 99 | meet one some day.” 
rry “T haven't time.” 


HANDSOME, de luxe, leather 
bound A-Line-A-Day Book. It 
starts a delightful habit which is 
rowing increasing!y popular and 
fchionable. It builds up a brief, 
fascinating record of thoughts and 
events which its owner immensely 
enjoys reading over and wouldn't 
part with for any money. 


Fascinating record of fwe 
years day by day 


AN A-Ling-A-DAY Book is not an 
ordinary diary. it is much easier to 
keep and much more interesting. 
Instead of lasting only one year, it 
lasts for five. Each page is divided 
into five convenient spaces. Each 
space represents the same day for 

ve consecutive years. What you 
wrote a year ago today is on the 
same page and just above what you 
write today. (See specimen page). 

There is spice in keeping an A- 
Line-A-Day, too, Into it may go 
things you would not dream of tell- 
ing. That's why some models are 
furnished with lock and key. 

Use Ward's A-Line-A-Day Book for re- 
cording practically anything you wah— 
travels, weather, crops, home events; to 


remind you of future business of social 
engagements. Use as prizes and gifts. 

Prices: $1.00 toe $6.00 without locks, 
$3.50 co $25.00 with locks; bindings from 
modest black cloth to handsome de luxe 
leather. Atstationeryordepartment stores, 
gift shops of direct. 

Send for circular 
THOUSANDS of people use A-Line-A- 
Dave. Start one yourselt. Give them for 
Christmas. Write today for descriptive cir- 
culer. If ordering direct, enclose checi or 
money order. Money back if not satisfied. 


SAMUEL WARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
299 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of WardWovwe 
Qluality Writing Papers 
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| They whispered together. 


| sanction of their local. 
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father. The one thing in their greeting that 
made me feel happy was the apparent fact 

| that I was still their boy. We sat with our 
heads together ail day and talked. I had 
one of mother’s meals for my supper. Again 
I brought up the subject of their moving. 

“There’s a large house at South Point 
empty,” I told them, “It’s my house. 
And I have to board out.” 

“Why not get some gir-rl to live in it 
with you and keep house and make the 
beds and cook and ———”’ 

“Mother, I am surprised at your sug- 
gesting such a thing.” 

| “You do not understand. The gir-rl I 
mean would be your wife.” 

“Oh!” I was knocked out. 

“It’s a good idea. Better than having 
us around,” dad said. “ You and I wouldn’t 
get along. I'm a union man.” 

“Are you, dad?” 

“Of course Iam. Why shouldn't I be?” 

I did not know of any reason why he 
should not be, but the idea made me feel 
queer. It took a little conceit out of me, 
which probably is a very good thing to have 
done once in a while. 

“T don’t know any girls,” I remonstrated. 

“There’s plenty of them around. You'll 


“It doesn’t take time, laddie,”” mother 

| said softly. 

| J went back to South Point a wiser man. 
It took me two days to get up steam again, 
to get going. But later on it helped me 

| make a decision in a grievance case and 
settle it. 


Domestic Relations 


The grievance committee sent word to 
me one day that they would like to meet 
me that afternoon at three o’clock. I sig- 
nified my willingness to meet them. At the 
hour mentioned they filed into my office, 
three of them. 

“What's the trouble, boys?’ I asked as 
they sat down. 

“No much trouble. Little bit. Nick 
Nichols, heem lick Angeeleo,” rolling the 
name out of his mouth. 

“What did he lick him for?” I inquired. 

The speaker shrugged his shoulders and 
spread out his hands. 

“IT don’t know. It was like this. Angeeleo 
heem work up in Number Two Drift. Heem 

ot a good-looking wife, very good-looking. 

his other man, Nick Nichols, heem live 
in next company house by Angeeleo. Got 
wife; not so very good look—big, fat, like 
this,” imitating a barrel-like girth with his 
hands and arms. “Nick all time weenking 
at Angeeleo’s wife on back porch. Heem 
work in same drift. Heem son of a gun.” 





| “Never mind,” I interposed. “Let's 
have the facts.” 
“Angeeleo heem get mad. Ask Nick 


why always weenk at his wife, this way,” 
winking. ‘Nick tell heem go to hell. An- 
geeleo say no like go to hell. Pick up drill 
and hit Nick. Nick hit heem with his fist, 
so, in the snoot. Make Angeeleo much 
bloody. Angeeleo heem yell loud, ‘Son of 
a gun.’” 

“Go on.” 

“Throw drill at Niek, hit Nick on coco, 
knock heem down. Nick get up and hit 
Angeeleo again, knock him down and jump 
on top of heem and choke heem.” 

“Where does a grievance against the 
comer come in?” I asked. 

“Well, Nick heem live in company house 
next to Angeeleo, work in same place next 
to Angeelee; we demand you discharge 
Nick.” 

“What for? Licking Angelo or winking 
at his wife?” 

| “I don’t know. What you will.” 
| “Ts Nick married?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Got any children?” 

“Plenty children. Maybe ten.” 

“See here,” I cried sternly, ‘you ask me 
to discha a man with a wife and ten 
children? ho’s going to feed them, you 
or the union?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“I don’t know. Nick’s wife, heem better 
not to eat, one, maybe two weeks; too fat.” 

“But the children? Are they too fat?” 

| “Nice little children, like this,” moving 

| his hand upward in a slant and smiling. 

“And Angelo was fighting in the mines; 
hat’s against the law. Why not discharge 


t 
him too 
I waited. I 
ievance had the full 
While some of the 


did not believe their 


erie | grievances they presented were real to them 
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and sometimes real ones in fact, this one 
looked fishy, as if it had been jammed 
through the meeting when the friends of 
Angelo had a majority present. That ulti- 
mately proved to be the case, for after they 
had whispered together some time they an- 
nounced that they would go back to the 
local for further instruction. I never heard 
of it again. 

This may seem to be an extreme case. 
It is. How is this?—the grievance com- 
mittee at a certain date demanded the dis- 
charge, blacklisting and eviction from the 
company house in which he lived of one 
Andrew Urban by name, a miner, or the 
men would strike, and gave no reason for 
their demands. 

I argued with them all day and finally 
told them flatly: ‘We will not discharge 
Urban. You will have to strike. You have 
given no valid reason for asking his dis- 
charge. You have given no reason, and 
refuse to give any. You only make a de- 
mand that we discharge him. Coal business 
is good, never better. You are making 
money and we are making money. Go back 
to your local and tell them all I have told 
you during our ae 

They went back, and that grievance was 
dismissed. I learned afterward that Urban 
was accused of telling union secrets to one 
of our bosses, something we never encour- 
aged or wanted. Until after Jake’s promo- 
tion we had had a paid secret source of 
information, but it proved to be more harm- 
ful than good. 

The electrical installation was an im- 
mediate success. It doomed the much- 
abused mine mule. He accepted it philo- 
sophically. He enjoyed roaming around the 
field set apart for his use and kicking at his 
mates more than dragging around heavy 
mine cars in the darkness, the curses of his 
drivers and the sting of their whips. 

We had several steam-locomotive hauls 
inside. While they did good work, the gases 
from them were hard to handle and keep 
out of the main air currents. I wrote Mr. 
Grady a long letter suggesting further in- 
stallation of the electric tame to do away 
with them. He approved. 

Jake put a gang of men at work drilling 
holes in the roof to hold the hangers for the 
trolley wire; another gang drilling holes in 
the ends of the T rails to fasten the bonds 
in. Two electric locomotives were ordered, 
and when they came they were put to work. 
Another success. We had to build a shop 
for Jake, as the electrical equipment grew 
in size and numbers. Jake was working 
harder than I was, and whenever I met 
him I saw that unasked question in his 
eyes—how did I know he had called me a 
slave driver? He was now one himself. 
All of us are, I suppose. If we are not the 
driver we are the driven. Some persons 
add the word slave for emphasis. 


Turkey Dinners for All 


Naturally all this had its effect on the 
daily tonnage. When we reached a total 
output in one month of fifty thousand tons 
Mr. Grady told me he wanted to celebrate 
by giving a turkey dinner to all our em- 
ployes. Gosh! That was out of my line. I 
thought of the words of my mother. I real- 
ized then that perhaps I did need a wife. 

The wife of the bank cashier of the town 
came to my rescue, 

“IT can handle that for you or tell you 
how to handle it,”’ she said, when I spoke 
to her and her husband one evening of my 
perplexity while calling on them. “‘ There 
are two churches in this town. Qne has a 
Ladies’ Guild and the other has a Ladies’ 
Aid. I belong to the guild. I'll put the 
turkey supper before them. We will serve 
it and let you know how much it will cost. 
How many men do you employ?” 

“Eleven hundred.” 

“Eleven hundred turkey dinners,” her 
husband laughed. 

She called a joint meeting of the two 
societies. Neither church had room enough 
to serve so many at once. 

“Hire Miller’s Hall,” I suggested. 

And that is where we had it. 

Mr. Grady came down the evening of the 
affair. The men assembled early and 
crowded the halls and stairway. il the 
women of the town, young and old, were 
present and brought roasted turkey, mashed 

otatoes, bread, butter, jams, jellies, pick- 
es, cranberry sauce and coffee. The 
announcement that supper was served de- 
peopled the stairway and halls and crowded 
the main hall. They were all seated with 
little confusion. Jim Casey and Charlie 
Yochum, the clowns among the South Point 
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men, were dressed in the costumes their 
names indicate. Their antics and speeches 
kept the crowd in good humor, and did not 
interfere with their eating. The dinner was 
much enjoyed and unique in the annals of 
coal mining at that time. It might act as 
a panacea for the ills and misunderstandings 
among the coal-mining fraternity today. 
One company, indeed, is using it. 

Jim Casey was the hoisting engineer on a 
pe ner gr i seldom passed his engine room 
without visiting him to listen to his com- 
ments and to smell the pork chops or steak 
he was warming for lunch on the hot engine 
cylinder. Another one I enjoyed visiting 
was Danny Titus, the hydraulic man at 
the washery. It was his work to wash 
down the coal from the face of the high 
bank into the chutes, or troughs, down 
which it ran into the screens. He had two 
hose at work throwing heavy streams of 
water against the coal to cut it loose and 
was = to get wet at any time. He al- 
ways had a small fire burning in a home- 
made sheet-iron stove in his homemade 
shanty and toasted his homemade bread 
over it. How good it smelled! It always 
made me hungry, and I have eaten many 
slices, summer and winter, with him, in 
winter sitting close to his fire and in sum- 
mer standing outside and watching the 
water cut down the hard bank. 

The demands the mines were now mak- 
ing on our power necessitated the building 
of a new and modern boiler plant. It 
seemed that we were always building some- 
thing to keep up with our constantly in- 
creasing tonnage. We had just bought one 
large and one small steam locomotive for 
our outside haul, following the electrical 
plant, and now a new boiler plant was im- 
perative. 


Gratifying Savings 


After due preparation and study of the 
type of boiler we considered best adapted 
to our needs, two drum water tubes were 
ordered and the work on the foundations 
begun. In eight months they were fired up 
and cut in on the steam line and the old 
piant condemned. In fourteen months the 
saving paid for the new plant. 

Electricity now had first call. The de- 
mands for current over our feed wires had 
outrun the capacity of our generators. An- 
other new plant! What would Mr. Grady 


say? 

This is what he said: ‘‘ Take the bull by 
the horns, Phil. Figure out your possible 
maximum consumption and buy an engine 
and generator large enough to give it to 
you.” 

It is easy to spend money for equipment 
when you are making money, and it is un- 
wise not to spend it when you can figure 
out the larger returns and economies the 
spending will Five you. We were climbin 
uphill. The plotted curves of output | 
cost continued satisfactory. What else? 
The breaker. 

I visited H. W. one day and asked his 
advice. 

‘Do this, Phil,”” he answered, when pres- 
ently I laid my question before him. “I am 
doing it. We are both inside rather than 
outside men. I got hold of a breaker expert 
a year ago and sent him through all our 
breakers. I shy at experts generally, but 
this fellow is a real one. The results he got 
for us have paid us big. He has increased 
the tonnage of domestic sizes enormously — 
way beyond anything I thought panaiiie. 
He’s about through with us. I'll send him 
down to you. We pay him so much.” 

It was the best money we ever spent. 
When I saw the gradual increasing output 
of egg, stove and chestnut coal I felt ashamed 
of myself that this work had not been done 
sooner. These sizes mounted and kept on 
mounting as he changed chutes, screens, 
screen meshes and adjusted the rolls that 
ground down the lump coal. I gave him 
as an understudy a bright young man to 
learn his methods. Without loading one 
more ton of coal in the mines our gross in- 
come increased a considerable amount. 

What next? 

I ciimbed up into the hills surrounding 
our mine openings to consider the question. 
The complexities of South Point were in- 
creasing. There was so much to consider— 
the constant opening of new veins, veins too 
poor or too thin to have been worked at an 
earlier date; the close inspection of the 
manufactured product calling for new and 
better methods of preparation and clean- 
ing; the exactions of the union; the exac- 
tions of my own making; and as I sat there 

(Continued on Page 197) 
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YOU buy 3-in-One for a certain purpose. You look over the Dictionary that is 
wrapped around the bottle and find that 3-in-One has a hundred or so other uses 
that you never dreamed of. Of course, you’re surprised! 


Who'd have thought that 3-in-One would prevent rust as well as lubricate all light mechanisms? 


Who'd have thought it would clean windows and polish fine furniture?) Who'd have thought you could 
make wonderful Dustless Dust Cloths and Polish Mops with 
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purpose. Happening to try it for something else, they found 
it filled the bill. They wrote us and we tried it out. When 
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Thin- Medel Pompe ian 
Beauty Powder Compact 


| HER CHRISTMAS LIST 
' 
Compacts 


they are for Christmas gifts. 
thades | understand they can exchange them ai any store."’ 
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. and please send me half a dozen Pompeian Beauty Powder 
Send them all in Naturelle—if they use different 
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Discriminating women sele& the ~ 


right shade of powder . . 


W/! all love the woman who makes herself at- 
tractive to look at. We have a certain pleased 
sense in looking at beauty. And those women who 
strive to add more beauty to their appearance are 
women who have a love of beauty in their hearts 


The using of face powder is such an old practice 
among women thar it is hard to determine just when 
ithegan. Butit has been adevelopment of very recent 
years to find women who studied the niceties of using 
powder and who put them into effect. Yes, women 
have known the powder that adheres well—they 
recognized quality and purity — they spoke of the odor 
of their powder—but few of them realized the im 
portance of selecting the shade of powder that matches 
the skin. Yet thts jast pont ts one of the first to con 
sider in thinking of the effectiveness of powder 
Pompeian Beaury Powder adheres exceptionally 
well-—1s absolutely pure—has its own little fragrant 
odor that is clusive and delicate—and it comes in 
four of the most perfect shades, cach scientifically 
blended for che four characteristic skin tones 


Skin-tomes and powder-shades 


One of the mos: beautiful women of today said not 
long ago, ‘In using a powder one should exercise the 
gitatest care to select suse the I have 
a dark skin so 1 use a dark powder—I wouldn't 
think of using a light shade of powder—but I have 
seen girls on the strect whose make up 1s SO foreign 
to their type that they look as though they were 
wearing masks.”’ 


orrect shade 


The primary secret in using powder as a beautify- 
ing process hes in che selection of the proper shade 
for your skin. ; 


There are four typical skins—variations in all of 
them, to be sure, but four general classifications: 
The Medium skin, typical of many beautiful American 
women, and most frequently found, comes with 
various combinations of hair and eyes. The Pink skin, 
most often found with light tones of golden or Titian 
hair. The Olive skin, typical of the southern countries 


where black eyes and hair abound. And the White 
skin, which is rarely found in these days of healthy, 
out-of-door women. 


Each of these types of skin finds a perfect com- 
plement of color-tones in the shades of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder. These shades are: Naturelle, Flesh, 


Rachel, and White. 


SHADE \ for selecting your shade of 
CHART | Pompeian Beauty Powder 


Medium Skin—The average American woman has 
this type of skin—neither very dark nor very white. 
These women should use the Natarelle shade. The 
tone of Pompeian rouge to be used is Medium Bloom, 


or Orange Tint. 


Olive Skin—Women with this skin generally have 
dark hair and eyes—this skin is rich in tone and 
should use the Rachel shade. With this use Dark 
Bloom. 


Pink Skin—This is the youthful, rose-tinted skin 

not the florid skin) and should use the Flesh shade. 

The Light tone of Bloom complements this powder 
shade. 


White Skin—This skin is unusual but is the only 
skin that should use Whste powder in the daytime. 
Rouge must be delicately applied in Medium or 
Light Bloom—sometimes Orange Tint. 

Note:—If desired, a lighter shade of powder may 
be used for evening, under artificial light. 


Don't Envy Beauty—Use Pompeian 


(ompoiag 
Beauly Powder 


c 


MME. JEANNETTE 


Pompeian Beauty Powder in all desired shades can be 
purchased at toilet counters, 60c a box (slightly higher 
in Canada). 


‘New thin-model compact 


This delightful Pompeian compact is a real joy in its 
appearance and its usefulness. It is quite especially 
designed for the suave lines of fashion—a slende: 
disc, with an ample surface for the mirror and the 
powder compact itself. 

The case is artistically decorated with a tracery of 
violet-colored enamel, and is easily 
refilled. The powder comes in the four 
essential shades—Naturelle, Flesh, 
Rachel, and White. Always remember 
the importance of using the shade 
that best matches your own skin. 

Ac ali toilet counters, $1.00. 
(Slightly higher in Canada.) Refills 
of the usual Pompeian quality. 


GET 1925 POMPEIAN PANEL 
AND FOUR SAMPLES 


This new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel, 
“Beauty Gained is Love Retained,” size 
28 x 7%. Done in color by a famous 
artist; worth at least 50c. We send it with 
samples of Pompcian Beauty Powder, 
Bloom, Day Cream and Night Cream for 
only 10c. With these samples you can 
make many interesting beauty experiments. 
Use the coupon now. 


1924, The Pompeian Co. _ 








Pompeian Laboratories, 2320 Payne Ave., Cleveland,O. | 
Gentlemen; I enclose 10c (dime preferred) for the new 1925 


Pompeian Art Panel, “ Beauty Gained is Love Retained,’’ and 
the four samples named in ofter. 
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(Continued from Page 194) 
on a conglomerate bowlder behind which a 
tree had taken root in a crevice and whose 
foliage shaded me, I could look down 
through the leaves and branches of the 
trees growing farther down, and peer over 
more bowlders, some of them as large as an 
office building, and see the trains of loaded 
ears of coal going to the breaker with one 
of our new, strutting locomotives pulling 
them, and another train of empty cars re- 
turning to the mines. With the sun flooding 
the scene, I thought t hat here was the same 
sun shining down on it that was shining on 
the same coal when it was in the process of 
being formed by a Hand that is greater than 
man’s hand, formed for just this purpose of 
heating and furnishing power to the nation. 

I always felt better after having spent an 
hour alone in the hills among the rocks 
and trees. I have solved more abstruse 
problems up there than when sitting before 
the desk in my office. True, my mind often 
wandered, but after a period of this I was 
better able to take up vital things again 
and inquire, What next? 

“Well, you’re not married yet, Phil,” my 
mother reproached me one Sunday while 
visiting her. 

“No.” I shook my head. 
thinking of it.’ 

“Thinking?” Dad laughed. “ You'll not 
ie to think when you meet the right 
gir-rl.”’ 

Dad was right. Mr. Grady came down 
one day in his new automobile. It was a 
wonderful machine at a time when they 
were a novelty. His wife was with him and 
had with her a schoolgirl friend. Her name 
was—does it really matter?—let’s call her 
Isola. I felt my heart quicken its beats, 
more than it ever did when in danger or 
because of a particularly good tonnage 
statement, when I saw her. 


“No. I’m 


A New Acquaintance 


Isola! A name to conjure with. Mrs. 
Grady and she wanted to visit the mines; 
they had never been inside one; would I 
take them in? 

Mr. Grady had the first answer. 
he? Look et him.” He laughed. 

We went inside. We rode in on top of the 
electric motor and I kept up a running ex- 
planation until we had reached the top of 
the long slope—as far as the motor went. 
Mr. Grady helped Mrs. Grady climb off, 
and I helped, or tried to, Miss Isola, but she 
jumped down before I was ready. 

We stood at the top of the slope, the apex, 
and watched trips of cars being hoisted over 
it and other trips of empty cars going down. 

“Do you play bridge, Mr. Moore?” Mrs. 
Grady unexpectedly asked me during a 
pause between trips. 

‘I play at it.’ 

“Isola is a good bridge player. I should 
like to have you come up tk » dinne or Tuesday 
and we can play afterward.’ 

“Thank you. I shall be most happy to 
come.” 

Bridge! I had always considered it es- 
sentially a woman’s game. What business 
had I learning to play it? I saw Isola 
smiling at me. I should have to learn it, 
acquire the bridge face and spread out in 
the chairs from much sitting, as it had been 
told that bridge players do. 

We walked down the slope. 

“Don’t knuckle | to them, Phil,’’ Mr. 
Grady whispered. “Treat them the same 
as if you were going to ¢ an them. Smear 
their faces with coal dirt.’ 

I was confused by this advice and did not 
follow it. Isola and I became very well 
acquainted and I saw her go with regret, 
and her parting words, ““Tuesday next,” 
sounded pleasantly in my ears. 

A day later, coming out of my office on 
my way to the mines, I heard someone call, 
‘Hallo, Scotty.” 

I had not heard that old name of mine in 
years. I turned and saw a well-built man 
looking at me. I knew him at once. 

“Slip Gillavary!”’ I cried. Slip, the com- 
panion of my boyhood at the Big Shaft; 
my old archenemy of the good old days. 

“The same. How’s tricks?” 

“Fine.” 

“That’s good. It must be rolling in 
riches, you are, Scotty, the same as O’Shan- 
non,” he said with an ingratiating smile. 

“O’Shannon?”’ I asked. ‘‘I never heard 
of him.” 

“ Didn’t you though? 


“Will 


“Tt’s rolling in riches O’Shannon is now, 
With a wife and six childers, three pigs and 
a cow,” 





Ilaughed. “I haven’ t his kind of riches.” 

“That's bad.” 

” Where. 's Briney?”’ 

Ld Dead 

“And Reese T.?” 

“They retired him. Got a job for me, 
Scotty?”’ 

‘What kind of a job, Slip?” 

By this time we were facing each other 
and shaking hands. I scrutinized his face 
and saw that its landmark was gone. He 
had had a harelip when a boy. 

“‘T had that operated on five years ago,” 
he said. ‘‘They crushed the roof of my 
mouth and made a good job out of me.” 

“I’m glad to see you again.” 

“I’m looking for a inside foreman’s 
Phil, but I'll take any kind. Here’s my 
certificate.’’ He handed it to me. “You 
know, Scotty, when I saw you climbing so 
fast I took a tumble to myself and began to 
study—and here I am.” 

I detected the exultant tone of his voice. 

“Good boy, Slip. Your job is ready and 
waiting. WwW hen do you want to start?” 

“Now.” 

“All right. Your salary has begun. I’m 
proud of you. I expect much of.you and I 
know you will be a great help to me. We 
are opening new veins right along. I know 
the one that I'll put you in. Come on and 
I'll take you there.” 

**And so help me, if any huckleberry on 
the job says anything against Scotty Moore 
I'll beat his brains out.” 

I smiled at his earnestness, Slip Gilla- 
vary! One of the best foremen I ever had, 
and today holding a much higher job. 
Handicapped, but he had overcome it. I 
came to rely greatly on his judgment. 

Strikes came at the regular intervals that 
have now passed into mining history, and 
with each strike came increased wages and 
increased costs of mining. The figures 
mounted higher and higher. The selling 
price had to be raised. However, it gave 
the operators one advantage, With in- 
creased prices they were enabled to work 
thin, dirty veins of coal at a profit and buy 
the necessary equipment to mine the coal 
and clean it of its refuse. 

I know it is customary to rail at the 
amount of rock in coal. But my experience 
has been that all the large operators, 
whether grouped companies or individuals 
with a large tonnage, do clean their coal. 
That a few of them do not is no fault of 
theirs. 

We had increased our tonnage. It 
seemed to be reaching a final top. It had 
passed the three-thousand-tons-a-day mark 
and was rushing toward four thousand. To 
maintain that amount of daily output re- 
quired a constant development of new terri- 
tory, constant work. 


job, 


A Happy Family 


Shorty, the one of the old originals who 
had stuck, was getting more pessimistic 
daily. He was inclined to pessimism and | 
began to have the opinion that it was a 
good thing to have a pessimist on the job 
to steady things up. He continued to fold 
himself together and ejaculate ‘‘ Great day; 
I wish I was rich,’’ and prove his use in 
many ways. 

We had advanced day men and miners 
to salaried jobs, making sectional foremen 
out of them. Many of these were of foreign 
birth, and with our constant expansion we 
had many new miners of different nationali- 
ties. The experiment, begun by training 
one man to pass the examination necessary 
to get a certificate, worked so well that we 
continued, 
miners for the jobs. They made earnest 
bosses and handied their work and the men 
under them with good judgment. Naturally 
their experience as miners helped them in 
their work. 

South Point had finally acquired a mo- 
mentum of its own. But it takes more 
power, as I found out, to keep up a high 
speed than a low speed. We were going at 
high speed and doing it easily and without 
apparent effort. The effort, however, was a 
constant. It was not visible or in evidence. 
It lay wholly within the organization that 
surrounded me. They largely supplied it.. 
No one man is capable of doing all the work 
alone. 

It was a friendly, harmonious organiza- 
tion. Among its component parts were 
plenty of odd lots, but I managed to keep 
them working together. The discussions in 
my office were at times heated, but seldom 
disagreeable. When Shorty, for instance, 
acquired a certain amount of temperature 
in debating his side and acted as if he were 
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cigar. 
it the mercury descended rapidly and the 
seg was resumed along less tense 
ines 


It was all toward one end—tonnage and | 
costs. One section foreman might want to | 


start a new slope. His foreman located it 
in a different place, citing elevation and the 
contour of the vein. The mining engineer 
then had to decide the question, The mod- 


ern days had practically eliminated all | 


chance. You knew before you started on a 
ve! project practically wate you would 
and, 

There is a fascination about mining that 
never palls. There is always something new 
coming up. The latest idea of today may 
be obsolete tomorrow, superseded by a bet- 
ter idea. To win, one must keep up. Slate 
pickers and mules, necessary in the good 
old days, were being relegated to the back- 
ground by jigs and other devices to clean, 
and by electric motors to haul the coal. 


Steam, except for generating purposes, and | 


air were being slowly driven out by elec- 
tricity. 


Electricity was the salvation of South | 
where the distances to move coal 


Point, 
were great and the elevations to pump 
water over were high. Drainage tunnels 
cut through hundreds of feet of solid rock 
took the place of long and expensive pipe 
lines and the water flowed out by gravity. 


Breaking the News 


But for all the achievement, there was | 


one thing lacking. I was on the way toward 
finding it—getting closer to the goal —be- 
coming an expert bridge player 
an uncomfortable kind of clothes because 
other men wore the same kind—doing many 
things I did not particularly enjoy doing, 
but doing them cheerfully and willingly be- 
cause—well, because Isola enjoyed doing 
them and wanted me to do them, and I had 
arrived at that state of mind when I was 
willing to do anything to please her; and 
ready at last to make a confidante of my 
mother. 

“*T have found her, mother,” 
the first thing. 

“Have you, laddie?”’ 
you asked her?” 

“No. a4 

“ How long have you known her? 
“Over a year.’ 
“Do you love her, Phil?” 

I nodded. 

“And her name?” 

“Tsola.”’ 

“A strange name. I'd like to see her.” 

“You will tomorrow. She has promised 
to come with me to visit you. She wants to 
see you and dad.” 

“Then all that remains for you to do, my 
boy, is to ask her to be your wife. I hope 
I shall like her,”’ wistfully. 

“You will, and she you.” 

Mother nodded her head slowly 

“T shall be glad to see you married before 
I go. Daddy and I are getting old. A man 
needs a woman—a good woman-—to keep 
him away from harm. And Isola must be 
that kind of a woman to have attracted 
you, you who have waited all these years. 
We have talked it over often, father and I. 
I am glad, glad. So will he be. Let me tell 
him when he wakes up.”’ She sighed con- 
tentedly. “You have been a good son. We 
have watched your advance. It is beyond 
anything that we dared or hoped.” 

Dad came into the room, slightiy bent 
over with much work, his hands knotted by 
the drill and shovel. He looked keenly . 
both of us and sat down. Mother waited. 
drew my chair close to his. In a calm sais 
she told him what I had told her. He lis- 
tened without comment and when she had 
finished reached out his hand and took mine 
in his, 


I said to her 


she asked. ‘‘ Have 


Isola visited them the next morning. 
I was her proud escort. She saw the wor- 
ship in my eyes as I introduced her to my 
parents, and she stood in front of the two, 
holding. each of them by the hand and let 
them look at her. I took hold of her hand 
that held mother’s. 

Rhy 3-y promised last night to be my 
wife,” I said. 

“She would; she would,” dad said; and 
mother kissed her. 

Oh, dad! 

After all, that achievement was better 
than the improvements, the modernization 
and the building up of the great tonnage 
for South Point. i had gained more, much 
more; I had ahd Isola. 





getting above a cherry red, I handed him a | 
While he bit off the end and lighted | 
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$12.50 


for this suit or 
a topcoat of 


Extra-wear Cloth 


A NOGAR two-piece suit is the most 
serviceable suit made. 

Strong enough for a work suit, neat 
enough for a business suit, ideal for gun 
ning, fishing and motoring. In various 
styles at $12.50 and $13.35. 


Made of the famous NOGAR extra 
wear cloth, a specially processed, strong! 
woven, hard-surface fabric that is as near 
tear-proof as cloth can be. Won't show 
dirt or ignite from sparks. Treated to 
repel water. 

Nothing like it for mechanics, 
workers, farmers, chauffeurs, delivers 
men or any man whose work 1s hard on 
clothes. 


mill 


NOGAR topcoats are made of the same 
material and are a snappy topcoat 
raincoat in one. Handy knockabout gar 
ments that can't be beat for motor wear. 
Belted in back or all around. 


and 


Write for booklet showing styles of suits 
and coats. 


Agents make $10 to 
$30 a day 


selling NOGAR Clothes in their spare time or 
regularly. 


A wonderful opportunity for high grade mer 
Write 


to earn high pay where territory is open. 
at once for further information, 


Nogar Clothing Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 8-5, Reading, Pa. 
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and the cheery, comfortable 
feeling of health—these are the 
rewards of sivternal cleanliness. 
W ith internal cleanliness (free- 
dom from faulty elimination) 
you can carry youthfulness well 
into later life 


The eminent scientist, Metchni- 
koft, discovered that old age is 
principally due to poisons orig- 
inating in the intestinal tract. 
Like the dropping water that 
wears away the stone, the con- 
tinued action of these poisons 
enfeebles the body. Intestinal 
poisons favor the advance of 
many ailments to which older 
people especially are subject. 
Uleimately they may lead to 


grave organic diseases. 


Value of Lubrication 


After middle life the natural 
lubricating fluid in the intes- 
tines is often deficient in both 
quantity and quality. A lubricant 
is needed to keep the poisonous 
food waste soft and moving. 
Nujol is such a lubricant. Un- 
like laxatives,which irritate and 
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For Internal Cleanliness 








e is not measured by Years 
if you form the habit of Internal Cleanliness 


8 se enn energy, in spite 
of years, youthful spirits 


inflame the intestinal walls, 
Nujol simply lubricates and 
softens the food waste. Thus 
it insures regular and thorough 
elimination, 
Keep youthful by maintaining 
internal cleanliness through the 
regular use of Nujol. It is used 
in leading hospitals and rec- 
ommended by physicians all 
over the world for people of 
all ages. 
You women who guard the wel- 
fare of the family! You should 
see to it that the older people, 
the children, and yourself use 
this harmless but effective 
means to internal cleanliness 
and lasting health. 
Hundreds of thousands of 
people are taking Nujol not 
only to overcome, but to prevent 
faulty elimination ; because like 
pure water Nujol is harmless. 
It may be taken as regularly as 
you wash your face or brush 
your teeth. Nujol makes in- 
ternal cleanliness a habit—the. 
healthiest habit in the world. 
For saie by all druggists. Made 
by Nujol Laboratories, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 
Tested and approved by the Good 


Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health 


TOE diated? atdasadt acme 


4-DAY TRIAL FREE! 


Nujol, Room 831X,7 Hanover Sq., N.Y. 


For this coupon and 10c 


(stamps or coin) to cover 


packing and postage, send trial bottle and 16 page { 


booklet, “Internal Cleanliness”. 
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| MAKING A HOTEL FASHIONABLE 


(Continued from Page 23) 


cae menus for dinners, buying prizes 
for bridge games. Mah-jongg was not then 
in style. In fact, in these accounts at least 
I enjoyed myself doing everything one 
naturally would expect a social director 
would do. Came more letters, many from 
enthusiastic girls, all anxious to become 
social directors and have a good time, little 
thinking how much more work than play is 
involved. These were all answered person- 
ally, for it would never do to offend the 
least. Callers came, eager to be my assist- 
ants and to learn what training I had had 
to fill such an enviable position. 

My only training was newspaper work— 
in the society department of a metropolitan 
newspaper—and my real duties were then 
and have been ever since to attend to the 

ublicity and social promotion. The two go 
oad and hand. 

Obtaining publicity for a hotel is not al- 
together the sinecure it might appear. Be- 


| fore I entered the field I was well acquainted 


| I had anticipated. Dail 


with the society editors and many of the 
city editors on the various newspapers, and 
frankly considered the task rather a cinch. 
Personal contact has a good deal to do with 
getting stuff over, and I had that, so the rest 
seemed simple. It was more difficult than 
I would send 


| names tu each society editor—and there 


were more papers then than there are now- 


| and in the morning would scan eagerly the 


| | wearied of obtaining no results. 


social columns, only to find no trace of my 
items. This continued for a few days until 
So I took 
a day off and visited personally all the so- 
ciety editors, returning at least a wiser if not 
a better social director. There were various 
reasons why my stuff had failed to appear. 


| The form in which I was sending it did not 


altogether appeal to the esthetic eye of one 
editor. Another made up his page at three 
o'clock, while my material arrived at four. 
Still another was piqued at the particular 
hotel in question because it had failed to al- 
low him to have a charge account. Yet an- 
other had gone to a hotel under the same 
management at a resort, expecting to be 
a non-paying guest, only to find upon his 
return that he had been billed for it and 


| dunned for the amount until in desperation 





he came across—probably with very bad 
grace. Another editor objected to the 
names of luncheon hostesses being given 
without those of their guests, one pet trick 
being to use the name of one of a party of 
two, saying “‘ Mrs. Astorfeller entertained a 
party at luncheon yesterday,”’ when the 
“party” probably consisted of her mother 
or daughter. The same editor believed that 
I was a day behind in my dinner notices 
that is, that I would include the names of 
those entertaining the night before in the 
list for that night. 


Scarcely a Bed of Roses 


Getting dinner names is not an easy mat- 
ter. Either it means going to the hotel each 
night around nine o’clock, when usually 
there are more important engagements of 
one’s own to keep, or of calling up Jules— 
every hotel that is a hotel has a Jules, either 
as head waiter or underling—and trying to 
get over the telephone in his broken English 
names that mean nothing to him and less to 
the poor press agent as interpreted by him. 
After puzzling out a few names, minutes 
which seem like hours are spent in convey- 
ing them to the editors via telephone. And 
then the chances are they are not used! 

The life of a press agent is far from being 
a bed of roses! Even luncheon names are 
not to be had every day in the week. The 
name of a woman Sscking or dining alone 
with a man cannot be used, as it may turn 
out to be someone other than his wife. 
Think how you would feel if you had spent 
a nice quiet day at Southampton, to learn 
by the morning paper that you had lunched 
that day in town with your husband. You 
would not be human if you had nothing to 
say to your other half about it that evening 
when he returned from a hard business day. 
Such a slip once almost cost me my job, but 
I was very young and inexperienced then. 

Time, patience, smiles, invitations to 
dine occasionally, care in gratifying each 
particular whim of each particular editor— 
and after a while my notices no longer were 
discriminated against and the hotel I rep- 
resented broke into the social columns, 
dearer far to the hotel management than 
_ advertisements of fifty times their size. 

he hotel in time received so many notices 


that the clippings, furnished by a bureau at 
so much per clip, were done away with. 

Hotel publicity is a game in itself. Some 

rsons—though not many, as the great ma- 
jority are as eager for their names to be used 
as hotels are to use them—request at the 
desk that no mention be made of their ar- 
rival. This is done for various reasons, 
principally for self-protection, as the society 
columns are used for business-getting pur- 
poses by practically all photographers, 
modistes, and so on, and once your name 
appears you may spend the rest of the day 
making appointments, turning them down 
or saying you are out. 

Nine o’clock is considered none too early 
by many concerns to begin pestering hotel 
frosts, for after that they might be out. 

hey seldom are, but such firms are taking 
no chances. There are others, of course, 
who have more definite reasons for conceal- 
ment. For instance, a man or a woman who 
is suing or being sued for divorce—which 
sometimes happens these days among the 
socially élite—and who is not eager to be 
waylaid by reporters for the latest dope; 
men of prominence in a political or business 
way, the knowledge of whose presence 
would involve requests for interviews; men 
of no prominence whose wives picture them 
as visiting their old-time towns; women 
whose husbands enjoy the same mental con- 
ceptions; brides and bridegrooms who are 
sufficient unto themselves, for the time be- 
ing at least. Then there was the case of 
Mrs. Wealthy, a member of a fabulously 
rich clan, who was being pestered by a ma- 
niac of sorts whe threatened her in letters 
and telegrams and made all kinds of dire 
predictions if she failed to marry him, the 
fact that she had a perfectly good husband 
being a matter of little importance to him. 
The news that she was in town eventually 
leaked out and her admirer arrived on the 
scene only to be taken into custody. 


Cheap Publicity Stunts 


Many tricks have been played by hotel 
press agents to obtain publicity—more 
often notoriety—but I have yet to learn of 
any that was worth the candle. The story 
may be used, but usually it appears much 
smaller in _— than when originally con- 
ceived, and sooner or later the editor re- 
sponsible for its publication discovers its 
falsity and it is almost impossible to regain 
his confidence. I recall one instance that at 
the time seemed to have worked all right. 

It was a holiday, one of the few I have 
taken, as such a position is pretty much of 
a twenty-four-hours-a-day, seven-days-a- 
week proposition, and some titled foreigners 
then stopping at a prominent hotel were en- 
tering their motor for a trip to the country 
when one of the women was heard to ex- 
claim, ‘‘Oh, I meant to wear my sapphire- 
and-diamond brooch that Aunt Louise gave 
me, but I left it upstairs. Shall I send for 
it?” 

Like quite an ordina 
band replied, ‘‘ You had better not take the 
time. We're late already.” And so they 
were on their way minus the brooch. 

The publicity man pro tem had no de- 
signs on the brooch, please understand, but 
he did have what he considered a grand 
idea. As fast as Central would let him, he 
had the city editors on the phone, telling 
them the big news. The lady, whose every 
‘movement was being carefully watched by 
these same editors, had lost her jewels—left 
them in a jewel case in a hired motor car 
and no trace of them to be had. There was 
no telling the amount involved. 

Soon the lobby was swamped with re- 
porters, eager for the least detail regarding 
the loss. Fortunately the titled family was 
then well under way or the chances are they 
would have picked up their lares and 
nates—not to mention the supposedly miss- 
ing jewels—and made their abode else- 
where. The reporters, sincerely believing 
they had a great story, hurried back to 
elaborate on it and the next morning the 

apers all carried on the first page a thrill- 
ing tale of the jewels, with the name of the 
hotel conspicuously featured. Wonderful 
publicity—had it been true; but it was soon 
discovered it wasn’t and there was much 
ado and passing the buck. 

Careful readers might have found tucked 
away in an inconspicuous inside page in the 
papers the following morning a paragraph 
to the effect that the jewels had simply been 

(Continued on Page 201) 
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} A“Universal” Electric Percolator 
For the Well Appointed Table 

OU cannot appreciate the delight of real percolated coffee until 
you have tasted it made in a “Universal,” and enjoyed the full.rich 
i flavor and delectable aroma obtainable in no other way. The “Univer- 
sal’”’ is the Percolator that revolutionized coffee making and there are 
now over three million in use. It is often imitated but never equalled 
therefore insist on the genuine. Made at prices to meet every purse. 


} LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, oe NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 
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SK to see “Onyx Sheresilk”’ stock- 
ings the next time you visit a 
hosiery counter. 


The style shown here 1s 
called “Onyx Pointex"’ No. 450, and you 
can see for yourself the exquisite beauty 

- of its texture. The saleswoman will be 

glad to show you other styles of ‘Onyx’! 

roo, including many excellent gift sug- 


gestions for men, women and children 
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Leading stores everywhere sell “Onyx” Hosiery for 
all the family. They make a specialty, however, of 
the “Onyx Pointex”’ styles listed below: A 
Style 255 
“Onyx Pointex’’ medium weight, ¥ 
with lisle top and sole. | ~ 95 | 
Style 355 1- Y 
“Onyx Pointex Sheresilk”’, with 
lisle top and silk sole. A 
Style 350 
“Onyx Pointex” medium weight, 
all silk. $7 : 
Style 450 , 75 y 
“Onyx Pointex Sheresilk’’, as Y 
illustrated. y, 
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(Continued from Page 198) 
misplaced, not lost or stolen; but this time 
the hotel was not mentioned. I was for- 
tunate in having taken the day off. Editors 
do not like to be fooled. Who does? 

However, trick stunts are not so much in 
favor with press agents now as they used to 
be. For instance, you no longer read about 
luncheons being given in the Louis XVI 
Ballroom of the Vandermore for prize dogs, 
or of the Prince of Wales presenting t the 
manager of the Ritla with the Order of the 
Golden Garter. Editors have grown wiser 
al ey va writers less foolish. 

he form of publicity which is perhaps 
the most. difficult of attainment, and yet 
which is of great value, is that of having a 
hotel mentioned in a play or a book. One 
or another hotel—usually the one consid- 
ered the most fashionable by the author- 
often is referred to on the stage, but seldom 
is it the one in which you are interested. 

Entertainments, such as dances, teas, 
musicales, lectures, fashion shows, and the 
like, sponsored by hotels serve the double 
purpose of obtaining desirable publicity and 
desirable persons. Such affairs, however, are 
not favored by all hotels. The pet slogan of 
some is “We have nothing to give away,” 
and this is the unvaried reply to requests 
for a free suite for persons who could not 
fail to attract others of their class to the 
hotel, to lend the ballroom for a worthy 
charitable purpose in which the once so- 

called Four Hundred are interested, or to 

organize social activities with nothing more 
than hopes for their success. The fact is 
not always appreciated that in running a 
hotel, perhaps even more than in private 
life, one receives just what one gives and 
not an ounce more. 


The Charity Dinner Dance 


If the expectations of some owners and 
managers were realized at the start there 
would be little need for publicity, promo- 
tion or propaganda. Fortunately perhaps 
for the welfare of press agents, there are 
only a few who expect right from the start 
all the rooms to be occupied and paid for by 
those who count and the ballroom rented 
at no small sum—for each night in the 
week, including Sunday, also by those of 
social distinction. A hotel can be proud of 
itself if such is the case within two or three 
years of its opening. 

It occasionally happens that a hotel is 
accepted by society the minute its doors 
are open, but this is by far the exception 
and usually is due to the fact that the 
stockholders are members of the smart set, 
who are only too glad to spend their 
wealth in the delightful pursuit of patron- 
izing the hotel, realizing as they must that 
the more they spend the greater will be 
their share in the profits. The manager of a 
hotel of this kind usually is a man on the 
outskirts of society, who knows how to 
tickle the palates of those on the inside. 
Such a hotel is indeed fortunate. 

Each new hotel has a certain advantage 
over its predecessors. All the world is 
endowed with a certain amount of curiosity, 
and that the latest thing should become 
the fad is only natural. This is all very 
well; but a class hotel is not interested in 
catering to the world at large, but to a 
very special clientele, whose bump of 
curiosity seems to be remarkably small. 
It takes infinite patience, tact and then 
more patience to convince them that such 
a hotel is their kind. They are snobs, born 
and bred, and would rather be bored with 
themselves at home than be seer some- 
where beyond the pale. Once they are 
started, however—that is, the lunching, 
dining, dancing set—and there is no keep- 
ing them away, until a newer hotel comes 
on the scene, which then has its day and 
in turn gives way to the next. 

It is with the hope of getting them 
started that hotels open with an invitation 
dinner dance or one given for the benefit of 
charity. This usually is preceded the night 
before by another invitation dinner—this 
time to newspaper people and hotel men. 
One must be on the right side of the press 
in this business, and it is just as well to be 
on good terms with one’s confreres. Those 
invited to the more formal affair compose 
the much-envied social set, and much de- 
pends upon their reception of the invi- 
tations. If their interest has not been 


sufficiently aroused, and they fail to re- 
spond or to make an appearance, such an 
affair is bound to be a flivver, and the hotel 
suffers a setback. 

I remember one opening to which the 
right people had been invited and many 
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had accepted. A sufficient number of | 
society editors and feature writers were | 
included to cover the affair in the next 
day’s papers and everything seemed set. 
The hotel was then the latest word in 
up-to-dateness, and even the supercilious 
set seemed momentarily aroused from their 
lethargy. It should have been brilliant, 
but it was a pitiful failure, simply because 
some of those connected with the manage- 
ment had taken pity on a few outsiders 
and invited them to attend—fifty or more— 
enough at all events to turn away those 
who were wanted and tu give the news- 
paper representatives — uite a wrong 
impression. The affair out so that 
when it should have = een in full swin 

there were the fifty outsiders, merrily an 

noisily enjoying themselves, and a few 
stray reporters; but the Four Hundred 
had come, seen and gone. It was many 
months before they were coaxed into 
coming again. 

Once a hotel is officially open to the 
public, especially if it has been well ad- 
vertised as being the latest word in the 
hotel lexicon, there is a certain class of 
perme who veritably batter down its doors 
or admission. No matter how often the 
are told there are no vacancies, or how high 
the rates quoted, they refuse to become 
discouraged, but persist in doing their 
utmost to gain admittance where they 
cannot fail to know they are not wanted. 

This class is a source of constant worry 
to all hotel managements, but particularly 
to that of a new one. This group do not 
hesitate to “rush in where angels fear to 
tread,”’ but consider it smart to be seen 
in the lobbies and restaurants of the latest 
word. And how they love the lobbies! 
What affectionate farewells and greetings 
take place there among them. They are 
the very bane of a hotel man’s existence 
and he is at his wit’s end to be free of them. 
But free of them he must be or his hotel 
never will be the social asset he desires. 
They keep away the desirable guests, 
among whom the hotel may become known 
gradually as excellent in every respect— 
but not their kind. It may be utilized 
occasionally by them when they are 
anxious to avoid meeting acquaintances— 
which is of little value to the hotel. 

With this group on the wrong side of the 
door, a hotel’s difficulty is half solved. 

Certain names, however, never are used 
for mailing purposes by hotels of good 
standing. These are of persons who live 
at other hotels, as it is deemed ‘unethical 
by the Hotel Men’s Association to solicit 
those living at one hotel to forsake it for 
another. | 

I compiled an active list, comparing it 
religiously each day with the names in the 
social columns. In this way I finally ob- 
a sg about fifteen thousand names of real 
Value. 





Special Affairs 


The favored few on such a list are the 
object of much solicitation on the part of 
hotels during the year. When one opens, 
brochures costing many thousands of dol- | 
lars are sent them. ‘These are profusely 
illustrated with photographs of the different 
restaurants as well as plans of guest rooms. 
Rates are seldom quoted, but details of 
decorations and equipments devised for 
the comfort and service of guests are dwelt 
upon at length. To live up to all these 
booklets—and more often they are actual 
books— promise is a task, indeed, but it is 
seldom a hotel fails to make good. 

Expensively engraved announcements | 
are issued each fall when these people 
return from their summer homes, calling 
their attention to the desirability of spend- 
ing the winter at such a hotel. No expense 
is spared on these announcements and the 
majority are both elaborate and distinctive. 
It must be difficult for the recipients to 
choose from among them. Announcements, 
not quite so expensive or elaborate, also are 
sent each spring when summer rates take 
effect. 

Invitations, even more elaborate and 
bold in design, are issued on such occasions 
as election night, Hallowe’en, New Year's 
Eve, the opening in the fall of the main 
restaurant, the opening later in the season | 
of the grill. You understand that these | 
are not invitations in the real sense of the 
word, but bear the tale of a cover charge 
in the left-hand corner. 

Many ignore such invitations, others de- 
cline and some accept—enough in time so 
that many are turned away, and the ex- 
pression on the countenance of the maitre 
d’ hotel and the well-known Cheshire cat are 





MANY radio owners have 
put up with disturbing 
noises without realizing 
they could be lessened by 
keeping contacts clean. 





Make Clearer 
the voice of your Radio 


Tune in quickly with 
Na-Ald Dials 


FOR quick, accurate tun- 
ing, Na-Ald Super-De Luxe 
Dials have proved their 
superiority. y months of 
experimentation, engineers 
and optical experts have 
developed dial graduations 
enabling you to turn to 
exact numbers, without 
eyestrain. 

The generous size knob 
fits your fingers naturally. 
It turns comfortably and 
gives real pleasure in tun- 
ing And these genuine 
Bakelite Dials, Alden- 
processed, are as beautiful 
as they are satisfactory. 
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Lh phere points are brought in clearer with 
more freedom from rasping noises when 
the contact between tubes and sockets is per- 
fect. You can’t have clear radio without clean 
contact. Jt’s the contact that counts. 


Experienced radio owners use Na-Ald De 
Luxe Sockets because the broad dependable 
duo-contact and the clean-easy feature insure 
perfect contact at all times. 


With Na-Ald De Luxe Sockets, corrosion— 
the arch-enemy of clean contact—is easily and 
quickly removed simply by turning the tube 
back and forth in the socket. Thus clean, per- 
fect contact is assured at all times—without 
the bother of removing the tubes and scraping 
the contact surfaces with sandpaper or file. 


Lowest loss and highest insulating qualities 
are insured in Alden Sockets by using Alden 
Processed genuine Bakelite. 


You can obtain Na-Ald Sockets for all tubes 
and dials of different sizes at radio, electrical 
and hardware stores everywhere. Be sure you 
have Na-Ald Sockets and Dials in the set you 
already own, build or buy. De Luxe Sockets 
and Super-DeLuxe Dials, 75c.; other Dials 
and Sockets, 35c., 50c., 75c. 

Mail coupon for free booklet What to Build” 


SEND for free copy of radio booklet “What to Build,” 
giving a number of the best selected and tested circuits. 


ALDEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Makers of the famous Na-Ald Sockets and Dials 
Dept. E-1, Springfield, Mass. 


Alden Processed 





Sockets and Dials 





ALDEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. E-1, Springfield, Mass 

Please send free copy of booklet ‘‘What to Buiid 
showing tested and selected circuits 
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CHICAGO 


From the first to the last day’s wear 
FronsHem Shoes satisfy. They give 
loyal service—the kind you will 
enjoy—value for what you pay. 
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( I ncluding- 


VERWHIT 


SANI-SEAT 
AS ya T-COATED Pyralin seat—all white 
even to its hinges. Spotless in appear- 
ance, inviting, durable, EVERWHITE Sani- 
Seat is the finishing touch to the modern, 
all-white bathroom. Cleaned with a damp 
cloth. Guaranteed five years. 


At Master Plumbers’ only—$12. If not, send us your 
piur.der's name, and we will sce that he gets one for you. 
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many suggestions 


EverWhite 

Bath Stool 
Pyralin-covered, sturdy, 
legs are cushion-ti d 
with rubber. Better when 
a bath seat. Can be used 
in or out of tub. A hand- 
some furnishing for any 
bathroom. Price $9.00, 


By the makers of the 
famous Mushroom Parabal 
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identical. Reservations are made over the 
telephone only after names are given, and 
then usually they are made in such a way 
that if when the guests arrive they are 
found undesirable they can be gently but 
firmly shown the door. These precautions 
are absolutely essential or a high-class 
hotel soon would lose its class. 

Special letters are sent during horse- 
show week to exhibitors and patrons, urging 
them to utilize the various hotels or to 
spend the week at some particular one—at 
some very particular sum to be made 
known later. Box holders at the opera also 
receive their own special epistles, calling 
their attention to the delights of dining 
before the opera or supping and dancing 
afterward at the above address. 

Girls whose engagements are announced 
in the papers or society magazines are 
written to also and requested to consider 
such a hotel for the wedding or reception— 
if possible, both. 

How our grandmothers must smile to 
themselves as they read accounts of one 
after another wedding taking place in 
hotels, and often within an exclusive circle, 
for only the rich can afford it! Time was, 
in grandma’s day, when a wedding was 
considered a strictly private affair, of 
interest only to those concerned and not to 
the world and his wife. But that was before 
the advent of publicity and promotion, and 
now weddings are held in hotels, and it is 
all the attendants can do to keep uninvited 
guests from partaking in the jollity follow- 
ing the ceremony. 

It is particularly difficult to prevent the 
great unasked from taking part in de- 
butante parties. I recall one such when 
some two hundred breakfasts more than 
the number of invitations issued were 
served. These intruders usually consist of 
stags who form parties of four and five 
and with their suave manners get by the 
doorkeepers. Stags to a certain number 
are indispensable to the success of any 
dance, but it seems that the privilege of a 
hostess to select her own is a thing of the 
past. 

These extra so-called guests all mean 
increased revenue for the hotel, but what 
about the debutante’s father, who must 
foot the bill? Fortunately, he always ap- 
pears to be rolling in wealth, and I — 
the extra breakfasts are a mere bagatelle to 
im. 

There is great competition among the 
hotels over.these debutante parties, partly 
because they are expensive affairs and 

artly because they add prestige to the 

otel. Prospective debutantes are besieged 
with letters and their lives must indeed be 
miserable until the decision is made, which 
usually is done in the spring, as places and 
dates must be chosen well in advance to 
avoid confliction. 


Getting the Right People 


Subscription dances are another means of 
gaining popularity for a hotel. Involved in 
these is the younger element so necessary 


| to keep a hotel from becoming dowdy and 


behind the times. Such dances sometimes 
prove sad boomerangs, as in the case of the 
first series at a then new hotel. So anxious 
was the management to obtain the right 


| people that it did not bother to investigate 





thoroughly, but issued credit in large 
amounts to persons whose names to those 
in the know spell simply “climbers,”" and 
having climbed this hotel for all it, was 
worth in the form of weekly supper dances, 
they went their way, never to return—not 
even to pay their bills. 

I believe a judgment finally was rendered 
more or less in favor of the hotel, but the 
dances were far from successful from the 
hotel’s viewpoint. There are so many of 
these dances now in the city that the 
success of a new one is problematical at 
best, and it seems best to concentrate upon 
inducing one already established to forsake 
its former place of meeting rather than to 
organize a new series. Such series often 
are formed by women in society who are in 
reduced circumstances and who consider 
this a dignified and profitable mode of 


| livelihood. It takes a woman of more than 


average — to make a success of 
such an undertaking, as the social calendar 
always is so full that there seldom is room 
for additional affairs. 
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Persons of importance in other cities are 
not permitted to remain in ignorance of 
New York hotels. Lists are obtained of 
the names of persons all over the country 
who have engaged passage on various liners, 
and they are written to with the suggestion 
that they make such a hotel their pied-d- 
terre while in the city. Out-of-town engage- 
ments are listed and the prospective brides 
regaled with the delights of this or that 
hotel for their honeymoon. If no reply is 
forthcoming, follow-up letters are sent in 
two weeks. 

Prominent persons, such as the President, 
noted singers, actresses, diplomats, are 
sought after. Newspapers are thoroughly 
digested and if there is so much as an 
inkling that the President or the Prince of 
Wales may come t» the city, every effort 
is brought to bear to reach the persons 
making the arrangements and induce them 
willy-nilly to select a certain hotel. On 
such occasions the rooms are often supplied 
free and are bedecked with floral bouquets, 
the gain in publicity and prestige far sur- 
passing the loss in rental. 

At other times the rooms are rented at 
specially low rates, the occupants not being 
deemed of sufficient value to warrant en- 
tirely free lodging. 


Novel Attractions 


For the benefit of many who are under 
the impression that the titled family re- 
ferred to above who spent several months 
with us did so at the expense of the hotel in 
hopes of helping to put it over, let me say 
right here that such was not the case. 
They proved of inestimable value to the 
hotel, it is true, as they were interviewed 
and their movements recorded in the 
society columns. However, they did not 
pay for their rooms in this manner, but in 

ard cold cash, and lots-of it. The exact 
amount for their suites, consisting of re- 
ception room, dining room, boudoir, two 
bedrooms and baths on one floor, and 
reception room, bedroom, dining room, 
boudoir and bath on another, all especially 
furnished and decorated—not to mention 
servant quarters—was, if I am not mis- 
taken, one hundred and sixty-seven dollars 
a day, which seems fair enough. This was 
for rooms alone. What it cost to feed such 
an assemblage at prevailing hotel prices 
makes me dizzy to contemplate. Like 
everything else, being in the hotel business 
has its compensations as well as its trials 
and tribulations. 

If a certain restaurant or grill in a hotel 
does not seem to be attracting the attention 
it deserves, some novelty is inaugurated 
with the hope of its proving a magnet. This 
was done with great success in the case of a 
certain grill which somehow just didn’t 
seem to go. The services of a famous dance 
team were obtained, advertised and in- 
vitations issued for their initial performance. 
Society took to them like ducks to water 
and never seemed to tire of their antics. 
The amount received by the couple for 
giving three exhibition dances each night 
after the theater was fabulous, but it was 
well worth it. 

Not only did this particular room become 
a favorite with society but they overflowed 
into the other rooms and kept coming back 
for more. A novel jazz orchestra has been 
the cause more than once of “turning them 
away,” than which a hotel can ask for noth- 
ing more. 

There are more swagger hotels catering 
to the social aristocracy today than ever 
before, despite prohibition, and with the 
addition of a new one every few years it 
looks as though the hotel business were in 
for a long run of prosperity. The next 
time you drop into your favorite hotel for 
tea, tell the self-important gentleman be- 
hind the desk with his hands behind his 
back that you would like to speak to the 
social director. Note his look of stupe- 
faction, and if you engage him in further 
conversation you will learn that the social 
director—or whatever she calls herself— 
has little to do with the success of the 
hotel, but that this self-same gentleman— 
it doesn’t matter which one it is; they all 
look alike and will tell you the same thing— 
is really responsible. One of the codes, 


earnestly adhered to from bellhop to man- 
ager, is “Take all the credit you can—it 
won’t be much.” 
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Your true Londoner does his holi- 
day shopping in Piccadilly, where 
the finest things are sold—among 
them, Hudson's Bay Tobacco, 
It’s an old favorite in England, 
where they KNow pipe tobacco, 
And since we've brought it to 
America, it’s the new favorite 
here! Ask your tobacconist to show 
you the gift sizes, 
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Up ro now, very few men in America have 
been lucky enough to get famous old Hudson’s 
Bay Tobacco for Christmas. 

You see, it’s new to this country, although 
for years it’s been a favorite among English 
gentlemen, and you know what discriminating 
pipe smokers they are. 

Travelers used to bring back a precious 
little hoard of Hudson’s Bay, and then send 
thousands of miles to replenish it. Very little 
they gave away —even for Christmas. But 
now, Hargraft & Sons have brought it to 
America and you can buy it at most fine 
tobacconists’. 

Why give him some same old, tame old, 
gift? Give him Hudson’s Bay. On Christmas 


for him in Piccadilly 


morning, when he sees that scarlet and gold 
tin, and loads and lights up, and gets that deep- 
down enjoyment that only such fragrance in 
flavor can give, why, with every puff he’ll 
thank you. 

Modestly speaking, Hudson’s Bay is one 
of the world’s finest pipe tobaccos. Not only 
is the tobacco itself the prime leaf of four 
successive crops, but it’s aged for four years, 
longer than any tobacco we know of... it’s 
older, smoother, finer. 

If your nearest tobacconist is sold out, or 
hasn’t yet been supplied, write to Hargraft & 
Sons, Wrigley Building, Chicago, and we will 
see that you get your Hudson’s Bay in ample 
time for Christmas, 


Distributors for America 


Hiudson's Bay Cut Plug 


Hudson's Bay Imperial Mixture 








weet and mild, yet full flavered 
Special one pound 
Gift Package, $3.5 

Half pound Humidor Tin, $1.75 


Prices include postage. It is not necessary to 


HARGRAFT & SONS 


send any money 


rich and mellow, a mixture 
f medium strength 
Special one pound Humidor Gift Tin, $4.00 


Half pound 1 $2. 


just pay the postman or delivery 


HUDSONS BAY 


°Tobawo 
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The Gi vatell of All Gifts — Thoughtfulness! 


lhere is a gift at Christmas time that is greater by far than any thing Thoughtfulness in sending the Heritage pattern to someone who 
that you might give. And it savors even more of the true spirit of will appreciate the gentle grace and refinement of design that was 
the day. It is the greatest of a// gifts—the gift of thought/ulness ! characteristic of the period of The Regency. 
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!houghefulness, for example, in selecting the delicately ornate And, of course, there's the additional suggestion of thoughtfulness 
Francis First pattern in Reed & Barton Solid Silver for someone _ that is conveyed by selecting silverware bearing a mark that has 
who will thrill to its Fifteenth Century traditions. given an assurance of unexcelled quality for an entire century. 


Thoughtfulness in offering the simple classic beauty of the Ask your jeweler to show you these and other patterns in Reed & 
He ppelwh te pattern to someone whose life is in keeping with Barton ware, both in solid silver and heavy, durable silver plate. The 
its perfect harmony of line Reed & Barton mark on silverware is your guarantee of quality. 


REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 





Heppelwhite 
Cream and Sugar 
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Francis First 
Sugar and Cream 
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The distinive beauiy 

of the Francis Fir pat 

tern can also be secured 

h \ tn hollow ware. Your 
YW : jeweler can either shou 
you any piece you ask 
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STILL FACE 


(Continued from Page 44) 


might say, and to let their minds sort of 
fumble in the air until they measure each 
other.” 

“Are we, then, to fight?” asked Still Face, 

“It was a—rhetoric -figure of speech.” 

“And have our minds sparred and tested 
each other’s mettle?” 

“Mine hasn’t,” said Keats simply. “At 
any rate, it hasn’t found a place to perch.” 

“Perhaps I can help you.” Still Face’s 
voice was kindly. “I hope you will feel at 
your ease in my house and in my pres- 
ence. . . . Is your call neighborly, as the 
good people say in this village, or had you 
a definite reason for coming to see me? If 
the first, you are welcome as a neighbor; if 
the second, I shall be charmed to assist 
when you have enlightened me.” 

“To tell the truth,” said Keats, “‘it is 
neither-—no. In fact I wanted to come in 
all of a sudden, you know. It just came 
over me, and so I did.” 

“A gratifying impulse. But I did not 
hear your feet on my walk—and my ears 
are acute.’ 

“T came down Stony Hill Road,”’ said 
Keats. 

“Ah, a lonely walk at this hour.” 

Obviously, Still Face waited for some en- 
lightenment upon this point. 

“I—didn’t think of that,” said Keats 
hesitatingly. ‘A good many times you 
aren’t ramee. dl in a place where you would be 
lonely lots of other times.” 

This general statement seemed, even to 
himself, a trifle vague and circumlocutory, 
but he let it pass. What he wanted most in 
that moment was to hear the sound of his 
own voice saying anything. 

“It is a little-traveled road, especially at 
night.” 

“The traffic was heavy tonight,” said 
Keats, taking the plunge. 

“Ah!’’ Still Face’s eyes dropped to the 
table for an instant and then lifted them- 
selves to peer unwinkingly at Keats. 

“By the way,” Keats said, “‘I have often 
been curious. Would it be improper for me 
to ask if you are Italian?” 

“T am of no country, of no nationality.” 

“That,” said Keats, ‘‘must make it diffi- 
cult when it comes to a matter of pass- 
ports.” 

He was fairly launched now. Embar- 
rassment had taken itself away, and he was 
riding again under the power of impulse. 
A spirit of mischief obsessed him, moved 
him to flick Still Face with innuendo. If 
this man was the directing mind of the plot 
of which Newton’s White Elephant was the 
center, he might betray himself by some 
sign. He could not know how much Keats 
knew, just as Keats was unable to offer final 
evidence of Still Face’s complicity. Both 
groped in the dark, hoping to score by 
chance. There were so many ifs. If the 
three Italians had tried to kill Keats, then 
a connection had been established between 
Still Face and the malignity that seemed to 

ortend over the affairs of the Newton fam- 
ily. If Still Face burned the ledgers, this 
connection was made to appear more 
clearly. If Carl Phillips actually was con- 
cerned in the thing, and if the above con- 
jectures were fact, then Still Face and Carl 
Phillips were in some sinister partnership. 
The connection between Phillips and Still 
Face was indicated by the epee. dge shown 
by Still Face of an event in the life of Faith 

ewton known enly to Faith and to Phil- 
lips. Ifs, always and everywhere ifs! 

“Passports?” Still Face said with rising 
inflection. 

“To travel about the world and to gain 
admission to various countries,” said Keats, 

“one must be given a letter of recommenda- 
tion by his government, as you might say. 
I am told you are a great traveler. It’s a 
technicality, of course, and I may be igno- 
rant; but if you have no country, which one 
will give you permission to travel and 
request for you the hospitality of other 
nations?” 

“To be sure,” said Still Face. 

“And I merely hazarded the guess that 

Italy might be the place of your birth. You 
speak the language fluently.” 
» Still Face’s hands rested very quietly on 
the table now, spread flatly; one could 
scarcely detect the movement of his chest 
as he inhaled and exhaled; his body had 
become immobile as his face. 

“And you?” he asked. “Are you a lin- 
guist?”’ 

“There are a great many languages,” 
said Keats, ‘“‘with which I am unfamiliar.” 


Thus did he permit Still Face to draw his 
own conclusions, if it were a matter of in- 
terest to him. He paused, and in the silence, 
which Still Face did not break, he glanced 
about the room curiously. Of a sudden his 
roving eyes were arrested, held motionless 
by a small object upon the sideboard. It 
was a tiny image of wax, an effigy, through 
the breast of which had been thrust two 
great bodkins. He studied it, for there was 
about it a familiarity that flittered just 


beyond the border of identification. But | 


he knew the purpose of the image and of the 
bodkins, for there had been a Savoyard 
violinist—a frequenter of his mother’s sa- 
lon—whose delight it had been to tell the 
boy quaint tales and customs and super- 
stitions of his distant land. Black magic of 
the Italian peasant! The wax image of a 
living man, pierced through the heart to 
bring, by enchantment, the death of the 
hated individual! Then, in the not un- 
skillfully executed figurine, Keats fancied 
he recognized himself. It was the disrepu- 
table hat that convinced him, and he sighed. 
This was rather convincing, though doubt- 
less a hard-headed American court of 
justice would be reluctant to accept it in 
evidence. 

“T find,” he said, letting his eyes return 
to those steady, dull-burning eyes that 
Still Face fixed upon his face, “contrary to 
the probabilities of the case, that the 
woodenware business is to be classed as a 
hazardous operation.” 

“Tndeed!’ 

“T have escaped death narrowly three 
times, and each—er—accident was curi- 
ously similar to both the others. If there 
were the least ground for it I should fancy 
someone objected to my attaining a ripe 
old age. Very similar they were, all three. 
The number three runs through them— 
three accidents, three men the cause of 
each of them—the same three. They seem 
to have a mania for dropping thin 
That’s how I became so interested in Italy 
The folks with the dropping habit an 


Italians. And that’s curious, too, because, 


you know, Carlo Fillippi was Italian.” 

od Face bent forward a trifle and | 
gently 

“C a Fillippi?” he prompted. 

“It’s queer—though not so queer after 
all, perhaps—how similar names may be in 
different languages. Guillaume is rather 
like William, and Jean like John. Pietro 
resembles Peter—and a lot of others.” 

Me “A common derivative,” explained Still 
ace. 


Keats opened his mouth to speak again, 


but restrained his words as the kitchen door 
opened and the bizarre negro servitor of 
Still Face protruded his head through the 
opening and surveyed the room. His head 
was arresting. Keats wondered if its pe- 
culiar conformation were the work of 
Nature or of some savage binding when the 
bones were pliable. In his interest he did 
not perceive how the right hand of Still 
Face dropped. from the table and from 
view; nor could he have seen without 
standing and craning his neck how the fin- 
gers of that hand twinkled with lightning 
rapidity, transmitting some command in 
the strange, silent language that was the 
sole mode of communication between mas- 
ter and servant. The face of the 
dumb negro vanished. 

“And,” said Keats, “Carlo Fillippi is 
singularly like Carl Phillips.” 

“One might say they were the same,’ 

said Still Face. 

“One might, indeed,” said Keats. 
“You have hit upon a diverting subject.”” 
“But I have exhausted my knowledge of 

it,” said Keats regretfully. 

“Perhaps you can conceive another as 
entertaining.” 

“Well,” said Keats reflectively, ‘there 
is the matter of ambidexterity. It is at 
least unusual. Now you, I notice, are 
left-handed.”’ 

“A clumsy peculiarity, especially when 
one is dining in company; a busy left hand 
so close to the busy right hand of one’s 
neighbor.” 

“T have read heaps of detective stories,’ 
said Keats; ‘“‘but | never remember one in 
which the villain perfected his disguise by 
training himself to use the unaccustomed 
hand.” 


“The perfection of genius,” said Still 
Face 

” By the way, you have traveled in Italy, 
haven’t you? 
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ate—a Tom Wye Knit Jacket for 
twelve months in the year. 


This snug, warm, all-service 
jy jacket gives a new meaning to 
ij ‘ outdoors” to men of every age. 
A Tom Wye means warmth with- 
"| out weight, perfect fit and snappy 
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Place your bread in the toaster—on with the current and you do 
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reverses automatically. Better toast, too—with a crisp, evenly 
browned surface that absorbs butter. You'll prefer the Turnsit 
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“No man can lay claim to culture who is 
not familiar with it.” 

“Did you, by remote chance, ever en- 
counter a man named Carlo Fillippi in his 
own country?” 

“The possibility would be remote,” said 
Still Face. ‘‘To encounter a given man out 
of het. many millions ——- But why do you 
as 

“Because—er—logic would indicate a 
meeting; possibly some intima 

“Logic? In this I do not foll ow you.” 

“When a fact is known to one man,’ 
said Keats, “‘a fact he is unlikely to peel 
about, and you find that fact known to 
another man, the conclusion is obvious.”’ 

“There is such a fact?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

Still Face paused to reflect, half closing 
his eyes. Then he sighed again, gently as 
before. 

“Mr. Dodd,” he said with grave courtesy, 
“it is almost as regrettable to possess qual- 
ities and not know how to utilize them as it 
is to possess no qualities.” 

Keats considered this for a moment and 
arrived at the man’s meaning. 

“You grant me qualities, then?” 

“Indeed, yes. You have eyes to see, 
discernment, logic, tenacity. It is my 
habit, on encountering men and women for 
the first time, to set down some conclusion 
regarding them. In your case I was unable 
to do so, and I wrote you an unknown 
quantity.” 

“ Yes? ” 

“One can go only so far in planning for 
the unexpected, for the unexpected works 
within no boundaries.” 

“That is true.” 

“Life would be simple if one worked only 
with known quantities. It is the unknown 
that gives living its zest. I am fortunate in 
your case that Nature has seen fit to handi- 
cap you with rashness rather than to en- 
dow you with sagacity. Why did 
you come to my door tonight?” 

Really,” said Keats, “IT don’t know.” 

“T thought so,”’ Still Face said with a nod 
of his head. ‘‘So, we see, one has the right 
to depend upon the clemency of the unex- 
pected as much as to apprehend its inclem- 
—-. The wise man should consider this.” 

eats nodded his agreement. 

“Now you will admit,” Still Face con- 
tinued, “‘that it was not sagacious—believ- 
ing as you do that I have no wish, as you 
put it, to see you attain a ripe old age—for 
you to come here tonight.” 

“Tf I had it to do over again,” said Keats, 
his eyes traveling to the wax figurine upon 
the sideboard, ‘ f should not come. But,” 
he said, as if in extenuation, ‘I was so in- 
terested in seeing you turn yourself from a 
right to a left-handed man.” 


“So I gathered,” said Still Face. “‘You 
have imagination.” 

Keats smiled wryly. 

“That is a quality,” he said, “in which 


all have agreed I am lacking. It prevented 
my becoming a poet.” 

“Yes, you have imagination—but even 
you cannot imagine quite far enough. But 
that is no discredit to you. It would re- 
quire a first-rate genius. . . By the 
way, it may increase your diiiscolerk to 
look behind you.’ 

Again Keats smiled, but not joyously. 
He sat tense now, waiting with apprehen- 
sion, holding himself in readiness. Some- 
thing portended. They had been moving 
inevitably, smoothly toward a climax. 

“That,” he said, “is an old one, It’s in 
almost every bouk of adventure.” 

Still Face shook his head. 

“I was not distracting your attention,” 
he said. And raising his hand he spoke 
again with his firgers. A sharp point 
touched Keats’ throat just at the angle of 
the jaw. “You see?” said Still Face. 

Keats sat very still, as one is prone to do 
when a knife is brought so evidently in con- 
tact with the neighborhood of the jugular. 
He was not so much alarmed as chagrined. 
Here was a pretty kettle of fish! And he 
had brought the thing upon himself by his 
own rashness, by acting first and thinking 
his way afterwards. He was a bungler, con- 
victed, and no young man can contemplate 
with equanimity suc ch knowledge of his own 
shortcomings. 

“If you will sit very quietly,” said Still 
Face, ‘it will be for the best. 

The man arose with deliberation and dis- 
appeared into the kitchen, whence he a 
appeared presently witha iength of ro 
words now; a grim silence fell i in the 
room, while, under threat of the knife in 
the black man’s hands, Keats submitted to 
the tying of his hands behind his back. This 
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completed, Still Face stood drumming with 
his fingers upon the table top, obviously 
considering what were best to be done. In 
a preocerier We decided. He signified his de- 
sires to the nape in mat language, then to 
Keats by word of mouth. 

“Not in this house,” he said Teflectively. 

Then sharply, a new note in his voice 
that Keats had never before detected— 
a harsh note, a note of restrained cruelty, 
almost of hunger at some alluring pros- 
pect—he commanded Keats to follow. 

They passed out of the house into the 
blackness of a cloudy night, Still Face’s 
fingers biting into Keats’ arm, the knife in 
the hand of the black man pressed to his 
back as a mute reminder that tractability 
was the better course. They crossed the 
rock-strewn pasture and felt their way up 
Stony Hill Road; then, after minutes of 
stumbling in the murkiness, they left the 
road again and Keats saw before him a 
blacker blot in the darkness that he took to 
be the old sugar house. It was the tumble- 
down shanty where Faith had seen the 
negro at play with his kitten. 

Still Face kicked open the door and illu- 
minated the interior with a lantern. This 
he could do without risk, both because of 
the lateness of the hour, when none would 
be astir in Westminster, and because of the 
sheltered ition of the building. As Still 
Face pond 2 ted Keats now he breathed 
heavily, and the y ak man saw how he 
gnawed his .~ i is hands twitched, 
closing and unclosing in a manner not 
pleasant to see. Though that serene, noble 
face did not change, the eyes burned with 
an unstable fire. 

“Not now.” Still Face muttered: “not 
now.” It was as if he were depriving him- 
self of some longed-for treat, some high 
pleasure hungered for. “Sit,” he said 
sharply to Keats, pointing to the floor. 

There was nothing for it but obedience; 
and while the black held him helpless, the 
master bound Keats’ feet as he had bound 
his hands, and then, passing the rope again 
and again around his body, secured him to 
one of the solid beams of the building’s 
framework. Next, with skillful fingers, he 
inserted a wadding of cloth in Keats’ mouth 
to insure silence. And then, as if he could 
restrain himself no longer, he seized Keats’ 
arm and twisted it savagely. 

Keats bit into the gag to compel himself 
to silence under this gratuitous torture, and 
cold fear assailed him. In some indescrib- 
able manner Still Face had become gro- 
tesque, horrible. He shivered and the 
members of his body twitched as he bent 
over Keats, 5 Saree his face with burn- 
ing eyes. It was as though he hungered to 
witness the distortion that agony would 
bring to the face of his witness; as if a cry 
of pain would be sweet to his ears. 

He stood erect, and as he did so the kit- 
ten walked with dainty gayety through the 
door, pausing to rub its side in friendly good 
feeling against the lintel; its little tail stood 
erect as a signal of its delight at the coming 
of unexpected visitors. The negro did not 
see it until it had crossed half the room 
toward Stiil Face. Then he cried out terri- 
bly and flung himself forward. But Still 
Face was first. With a sound that was half 
laugh, half gurgle, the man snatched up the 
tiny creature, lifted it to the level of his 
face and twisted it with his two hands, so 
that it shrieked once and was silent. Then 
he hurled its body in the face of the negro, 
whe leaped upon him with upraised knife. 

Keats struggled and all but burst his 
throat in the spasm of horrified rege that 
shook him. The hand of Still Face closed 
about the negro’s wrist, twisting it inward 
and downward until the knife clattered to 
the floor. The negro gibbered and screamed 
in awful unintellgiblity, rending his soul 
to give voice to his hatred and his pain. 
Still Face hurled the man from him so that 
he fell groveling and mouthing to the floor. 

Then Keats knew—knew the danger in 
which he stood; worse than that, the dan- 
ger that grew black and menacing over the 
neads of Grandma Newton and of Faith. 
He knew who had killed the puppy on that 
other day and what was the meaning of the 
scene he had surprised. It was Still Face— 
Still Face a monster! A monster whose 
fiber was malignance hidden by some sar- 
doniec stroke of fate under the face of a 
saint! 

With dilated eyes, he watched the master 
kick to his feet the cowering black man and 
drive him from the door; watched Still 
Face stand an instant, half crouching, peer- 
ing down at him with eyes that his over- 
wrought imagination may have made to 

(Continued on Page 209) 
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He may have ordinary razors, but 
probably not a NEW IMPROVED 
GILLETTE. Give him one! It will 
show him the most comfortable way 
from bath to breakfast, and gain for 
you an appreciation of your friend- 
ship every day in the year. 
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Give Culture to 
een Radio, for Christmas 


Mingled with all the spirit of Christmas is Music. 


Cheery music of carolers guided to welcomes by candle 
beacons. Hallow musie. Music of radio, from afar, 
in the ether, like the heavenly Christmas music at first. 









- You give friends and family all the music of Christmas 
—of all the year—when you give Thorola Loud Speaker. 


Thorola brought culture to radio with exclusive bet- 
terments in musical rendition. Thorola became “the 
pipe organ of loud speakers” for its flawless tone 
purity with maximum volume. 


Basic among T horola advancements is the mee size 
of the reproducing unit, permitting precise conformity 
to acoustic laws, impossible in cramped construction! 


Only this reproducer embodies the Thorola Controlled 
Mica Diaphragm, literally mirroring sounds by the 
most exact method in Science. 


Only this reproducer has the ThorolaSeparix, preserv- 
ing the overtones vital to true music or natural voice. 










Projecting the sound, without distortion, is Thorite, 
the Thorola horn compound, a laboratory product 
free from the limitations of natural substances. 






And the exclusive ThorolaSynchronizer balances each 
Thorola with each set, just as every other circuit factor 
must be individually balanced for finest reception. 


Thorola for Christmas, because of all the matchless 
Thorola improvements, means the joy of new stations 
coming in clear and strong; the expression of keen 
musical appreciation; the pride of a radio receiver 
enabled to do its very best. 


Thorola 4, $25—Thorola 6 (for Phonograph) $15 —Thorola 9 (Cabinet) $40 
Thorola Models Require No Battery — Plug in Same as Headphones 
Thorophone ( Power Type) Speaker, $45 
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(Continued from Page 206) 

seem of blurred red in the pale fantern light. 
Then, as if dragging himself away from 
some craved drug by a supreme effort of the 
will, Still Face turned and plunged into the 
outer blackness, extinguishing the lantern 
as he disappeared. 

In that moment Keats Dodd learned the 
meaning of the awful word “despair.” 


xXxIV 


HE room had become intolerable to 

Faith, and she left the house, not with a 
small hand bag, as Still Face hoped. The 
hour was earlier in the evening than ten 
o’clock. Where was she bound? She did 
not know, but all the restlessness that 1e- 
sided in her had marshaled its forces for the 
attack and was driving her headlong. Air 
and space she required, and the medicine of 
rapid action, so that she rather ran than 
walked. As she left the house a figure de- 
tached itself from the shrubbery and skirted 
the fields to encounter her at some favor- 
able spot. It was Still Face’s negro. 

She walked away from town, back to- 
ward the road leading to Stony Hill, and 
unconsciously turned in that directior. and 
then proceeded downward. Perhaps she 
had some dim desire to reach that lonely 
brook where it fell down the hillside, and 
there to listen to the counsel of its voice, 
those soothing, quieting, wise words that 
can only be uttered by a mountain brook as 
it ripples over its rocky bed. 

But close to the foot of the hill se was 
arrested, startled by an apparition in the 
road before her that bowed and mowed and 
smirked and made motions with its hands. 
She uttered a little cry of fear, and for the 
first time that day her mind began to fune- 
tion; facts became realities and effects were 
the result of causes. It was but natural the 
man should terrify her—a savage, a devotee 
of voodoo and what not evil things; but she 
could not flee; to escape was impossible, 
and so she fronted him boldly. 

“What do you wart?” she demanded 
imperiously; but her voice could not pene- 
trate those ears that never more would hear 
a sound. Yet it seemed he understood, for 
he smirked the more terribly, and by elo- 
quent pantomime begged her to follow him. 
She shook her head. Then, drawing closer 
to her. he threw light upon something in his 
hand that he exhibited to her. It was a 
watch with a curious charm. Motioning 
from it to her, he begged her to accompany 
him. 

The watch! There was but one charm in 
Westminster in that curious form— Keats 
Dodd’s watch —and Keats had disappeared. 
She forgot in that instant the distorted head 
and evil repute of the negro. Keats Dodd! 
How came his watch here? What did it 
mean? What had befallen him? 

“Where is he?’’ she demanded vehe- 
mently. ‘ Where—where?”’ 

The negro mouthed and motioned. Pan- 
tomime may be more eloquent than words. 
Keats, he informed her in that strange, un- 
sightly, silent language, was below. She 
was to follow. He begged piteously for her 
to follow; and she, not with courage, but 
rashly, impulsively as was her nature, mo- 
tioned to him to lead. She was going to see 
Keats Dodd, and in that moment nothing 
else mattered. He was not gone—had not 
run away. Something had happened —what 
she could not imagine—but he was there. 
Possibly had sent for her; possibly was in 
trouble and needed her. She did not care. 
She would go to him if through fire. 

When they reached the back door of 
Still Face’s house she scercely recognized it 
in the darkness for an instant; but when 
she did realize she halted, drew back. 
Again the negro exhibited the watch, 
pointed to an upper window and grinned 
ingratiatingly. Keats was there. His ges- 
tures averred it. 

She entered, not without a trembling of 
the knees and the chill of dread in her 
heart. 

The black man brushed past her, his 
elbow touching hers, and she shrank back, 
remembering what he was—pictures of him 
as she had seen him flashed before her 
eyes—how he had come whirling and jab- 
bering from the house in some dreadful 
state of religious ecstasy—how he had 
played like a creature insane with the little 
kitten in the sugar house. 

The negro smirked and bowed, and, jab- 
bering, motioned her to follow him up the 
stairs. Reluctantly, apprehensively, she 
obeyed. He led her to a door at the rear of 
the house, which he held open for her to 
enter. Again she hesitated, when, with a 
swift motion, the man placed his palm 
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against her back and shoved her in, not 
ungently, but firmly. Before she had re- 
gained her balance to turn protestingly the 
door slammed behind her, and again she 
heard the discomforting sound of a bolt 
shooting in a lock! 

Then of a sudden terror seized her. In- 
stinct told her all was not well; that here | 
was something hidden, dreadfully threaten- | 
ing and malign. She rushed to the door, 
wrenching at the knob, pounding upon it 
with clenched fists, crying out hysterically | 
for release. From the door she flew to the 
sole window of the room, to find it nailed 
down. A low, narrow window it was, under 
the slant of the roof, as are so many win- 
dows in old New England houses, and she 
could not raise it; nor could she win free 
by smashing sash and panes, for down the 
middle of it was a wooden bar securely 
nailed. The room had been made ready 
for her reception. 

Slowly she moved back, wide-eyed, ter- 
rified. Her knees encountered a chair and 
she sank into it, shivering as a name arose 
to her lips, as names will do when one 
comes to the high hour of need. 

“Keats! Keats!’’ she said, and bowing 
her head remained quiescent in mute de- 
spair. 

The negro listened a moment at the 
door; then, showing his white teeth in 
something that may have been a grin, he 
descended the stairs. Here, in the dining 
room, he paused to reach under his armpit 
and to produce the knife which, the night 
before, he had held against Keats Dodd’s 
neck. With his thumb he tested edge and 
point—and grinned again. Softly he opened 
the back door and plunged headlong, as if 
in flight, down the three steps, then through 
the garden and up the hill toward the sugar 
house. His eyes gleamed so that they were 
luminous in the moonlight, and he jabbered 
continuously, exultantly, stopping now and 
then to wave his arms and to caper as if 
some long-awaited joy was at the end of 
his journey. | 

He kicked open the door of the shanty | 
and crouched within, lighting a match by 
whose wavering, fitful flame he surveyed 
the interior. Keats Dodd lay where he had 
been thrown and secured, his eyes now 
peering upward, clouded with pain and 
fear, for who would not have known fear in 
such a moment? To one side lay the body 
of the kitten. The black man saw it and his 
face wrinkled to an expression of childish 
grief. A tear welled from his yellow eye- 
ball and balanced upon the lid. With the 
grief-stricken moan of a child, he bent over 
the little thing to fondle it and hold its soft 
fur to his face. It had been a thing he 
loved, a creature, living, sentient, which 
had not perceived how grotesque was its 
lover and had returned his affection. Keats 
saw, but could not comprehend. 

Now the negro bent over Keats, the 
gleaming knife in his hand; and as the 
rouse man shrank from him he shook his 

ead, grinned, stroked Keats’ face, made 
such mute signs as were possible to him 
that he came in friendship. First, he cut 
the bonds that secured the legs, then those 
of the hands, and finally the rope that se- 
cured Keats to the beam. The young man | 
essayed to arise, but cramped muscles | 
and dammed circulation held him helpless. | 
The negro seemed to understand, for with | 
gentle hands he rubbed and massaged, ut- | 
tering crooning sounds as he worked. From 
time to time he glanced apprehensively 
over his shoulder, and it took no vast | 
power of observation to see that he was 
in haste. He seemed to be urging, begging 
the blood to flow again in Keats’ veins, the | 
tenseness of l¢ng confinement to free his 
muscles. At last he helped Keats to his feet 
and bobbed and nodded and waggled his 
head approvingly as the young man stamped 
about, waving and flexing his arms. Keats | 
stopped before the negro. 

“What's this?’ he demanded. ‘ What | 
does this mean?”’ | 

The negro could neither understand nor | 
answer, but in his strange way he became | 
eloquent, offering such Aas f of friend- 
ship, of reassurance, as could be made by | 
gesture and by grimace. Now he seized | 
Keats by the sleeve, dragging him to the | 
door, urging him to make haste in following. 

That this should be incomprehensible to 
Keats is not strange; that he feared some | 
trap, some fiendish cruelty on the part of | 
Still Face is not to be wondered at. He 
looked about him for a weapon and armed 
himself with a four-foot bit of two-by-four | 
spruce that lay in a corner. The negro 
nodded his approbation and again urged 
Keats to follow. Keats shook his head and 
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shot repeater for $5.00. 
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HAD a Daisy when I was a boy and I want 

my boy to have one, too.”’ How often you 
hear men say that. Millions of American men 
got their first training in marksmanship with a 
Daisy, and they naturally want to pass along 
to their own sons the clean, manly, character 
building sport that meant so much to them. 
Most parents today realize what an important effect their 
boy’s play hours have on his character and his future lift 
So when their boy asks for a rifle of his own, they give him 
a safe gun, a Daisy Air Rifle. Harmless, because it shoots 
with compressed air instead of powder, but to the boy a 
r.arvel of sportsmanship. 


Its fine lines follow the design of the latest grown-up 
magazine hunting rifle, and it sends its 50 shots straight 
and fast right to the center of the target. 


Daisy Manufacturing Company, Plymouth, Michigan, U.S.A 
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The greatest thrill your boy can know! 








OYS buiid wonderful crains, draw- 

bridges, road rollers, steam shov- 
els, lighthouses, engines, elevators, 
aeroplanes, railroad signals and gates, 
road scrapers, in fact any engineering 
feat or piece of machinery they ever 
saw. 

Theee toys are fuil of life and pep 
and action. They work just like real 
ones. There is a sturdy electric motor 
in most sets to furnish power. It is 
the only construction toy that builds 
the sturdy square girders just like real 
structural steel square girders. 


Mr. A. C. Gilbert THE A. C. GILBERT CO., 
334 Bletchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

Please mail me, without charge, the New Erector 
booklet, which pictures and describes the hundreds 
of models that can be bust with the Nw Erector 
and tells all about the fun boys can have in build- 
ing and running them, end also describes other 
Gilbert toys. 
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City State 


THE NEW 


ERECTOR 


“The worlds greatest toy, 


Every boy in 
America will be 
delighted with the 
New Erector, the 
wonderful con- 
struction toy. 


The new Erectorismorethanatoy. It 
ives wonderful training for after-life, 
Docsane it makes a boy think for him- 


self and know the joy of Achievement. 


The most popular Erector is the 
No. 4, $5.00, which contains 235 dif- 
ferent parts andasturdy electric motor 
to operate the models, 


If you want your own boy or some 
boy of your acquaintance to have a 
real thrill this Christmas give him the 
New ERECTOR—“‘The World’s 
Greatest Toy.” 


Mail the coupon for 
FREE BOOKLET 


SIT down right now and give us your 
address; so that we can send you our illus- 
trated booklet wing some of the won- 
derful toys a boy can make with the New 
Erector, the World’s Greatest Toy. It will 

ve you a thrill just to look at the pictures. 

se the coupon at the left. nm you get 
this fascinating book think what it will 
mean to make some boy happy with the 
New Erector set this Christmas. 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I'd like to know how to make “N 
extra money. What is your 
plan? Of course I do not obligate 
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HEN you just naturally must have 

more money than you are earning, 
it’s simply great to know just what to do. 
Not so long ago, Mr. Hobart C. Wells of 
California was in the same boat many of 
us are too often in. Now he knows how he 
can easily, in spare time, make many an 
extra dollar. (He has made $2.50 in 
twenty minutes.) How? 

Just by looking after the local subscrip- 
tion interests of The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman, sending us 
renewal and new subscriptions. 

Right now, we need more local work- 
ers—men and women who can spare an 
occasional hour, at their convenience, fol- 
lowing the easy plan which we will outline 
fully—if you mail the coupon. 


Experience- 
No Capital 
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threatened with his bludgeon, at which a 
pitiful expression came into the negro’s 
eyes. He stretched out pleading hands—all 
but groveled at Keats’ feet—and then, as 
a final argument, presented his knife, han- 
dle first, as assurance. 

How was Keats to understand? How 
was he to know that the hour of the negro’s 
release had struck—that he himself had 
been elected by the grotesque creature to 
be the instrument of | his vengeance? He 
did not know—never could be informed— 
of the years of terror and cruelty and of 
torture through which the man had lived 
with his malign employer; never could 


| the black man put into words the dread- 


ful slavery, the suffering, the life of terror 
he had led. He could not describe how he 
feared and hated Still Face, nor could he 
tell of the bestial cruelties of the man and 
how he delighted to torment any living 
creature as he had tormented and slain the 
puppy and the kitten. Those two acts 
had brought the end for the negro. Those 
he had loved, and his heart, half child and 
half savage, could endure no more. 

Again he plucked at Keats’ sleeve, and 
when the young man hung back, ran to the 
kitten, which he exhibited, holding it up to 
Keats’ eyes, fondling it, motioning with 


| pantomime rage toward the house of Still 
| Face until Keats comprehended dimly. He 





| cision had been forced upon him. 


followed. 

The black man ran, with Keats at his 
heels—-ever watchful for some trap—to the 
back door of Mr. Jones’ house. This the 
negro thrust open. Keats paused to survey 
the interior; and then, grasping more firmly 
his club, he followed again, through the din- 
ing room and up the stairs. At the door 
that concealed Faith and imprisoned her he 
paused to bring forth his key, which he held 
up to Keats’ view gleefully before he in- 
serted it in the lock—and then he threw 
open the door. 

Faith uttered a cry at the sound and 
stood upon her feet, shrinking. Then, with 
unbelieving eyes, she saw Keats Dodd in 
the door and again she cried out, but this 
time joyfully —so joyfully, ‘‘ Keats! Keats! 
Take me away! Take me away!” 

“Faith! What are you doing here?” 

“Don’t ask me now!” she said piteously. 
“Take me away quickly! He may come 
back!” 

“Still Face! Where is he?” 

She shook her head. Then she cried out 
in fear as the negro came mowing and grin- 
ning though the door, and shrank toward 
Keats for protection. He saw her terror, 
sensed that something catastrophic had 
happened or was upon the eve of happening 
to her. 

“It’s all right. The black man is—--— He 
let me loose.” She did not understand, but 
his presence, the sound of his voice, quieted 
her, comforted her. ‘ Where is Still Face?” 
he asked again. 

“He went to—to do something. I don’t 
know what. He—he said he was going to- 
night. He told me he came here to do some- 
thing and that—that his work would be 
done by midnight.” 

“He said that? Are you sure? You 
haven’t made a mistake? What he came to 
do would be done tonight?” 

“Yes.”” Hesnatched her hand and drew 
her toward the door. 

“Then hurry !”’ he said with rising excite- 
ment. ‘For God’s sake hurry!” 

The meaning of it was clear to him. Still 
Face had disposed of him; in some way he 
did not see through, the man had also im- 
prisoned Faith; thus Newton’s White Ele- 
phant was defended only by Grandma 
Newton and Huldy. Now, what Still Face 
had attempted by guile and by stealth, he 
would achieve by force. Perhaps this de- 
It may 
have been that Keats was drawing too close 
to the truth and he believed immediate ac- 
tion to be necessary. Or it may have been 
fortuitous, due to Keats’ folly in walking 
blindly into Still Face’s hands and so elim- 
inating himself from the problem. However 


| that might be, Keats knew the hour had 


| shadow of deadly peril. 


| Faith quavered. 


struck. He knew—there was no doubt in 
his mind that danger was in the air, that 
Newton’s White Elephant was under the 
A monster was 


abroad. 
“Hurry!” he repeated. “Hurry!” 
“What is it? What has happened?” 


“Where have you been? 
We-—I thought you had gone.” 
“Gone? Where? Why?” He did not 
lag as he snapped the words sharply. 
“Orson Maxwell told me—all about it. 
I thought you had gone because you—you 
were afraid to face us,” 
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He bit his lips, making no reply. During 
that long night and day lem which he 
had lain tied in the old sugar house there 
had been ample opportunity to accuse him- 
self, and to suffer for his folly in blindly 
trusting Tyler. He had accused himself, 
had suffered mental anguish as he con- 
templated the ruin he had brought upon 
his old benefactor and upon the girl he 
loved. Now her words cut him to the heart. 
So this was what she could think of him! 
That he was a sneak and a coward as well 
as a blunderer! Pride held prisoner the ex- 
planation of his absence. 

They were out of the house now, and 
Keats hesitated for a moment which way to 
take—which path would lead him most 
quickly to Grandma Newton. 

“You,” he said to Faith, “go into town. 
Go to the hotel—anywhere.” 

“T—want to come with you.” 

oe No.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Home.” 

“T will come.” 

He spoke in exasperation. 

“Don’t be a little idiot! Still Face is 
there. There’s the devil to pay.” 

“I’m coming,” she said stubbornly. 

He dared waste no time in argument, and 
his mind made up that he could cut upward 
across the pastures more quickly than by 
any other route, he plunged ahead. Faith 
kept at his side, but neither of them saw the 
black shadow that flitted behind. Neither 
of them remembered the negro. - But the 
black man followed at their heels:. 

Presently, high above them they saw 
glowing dimly the few lights of Newton’s 
White Elephant—more lights than it was 
the custom of the house to show. Faith 
knew the meaning of this—it was anxiety. 
She had been missed and grandma waited 
for her return. 

Two hundred yards from the house Keats 
slackened his pace. 

“T think I’m in time,” he whispered. ‘Be 


“<_ still.” % 

hen stealthily, and very quietly, they 
approached. Behind each bowlder, each 
bush they sought shelter; each footfall they 
strove to muffle so that it could alarm no 
listening ear. The house was but a hundred 
yards away when Keats seized Faith’s arm 
and forced her to crouch beside him, immo- 
bile, for a dozen yards to the left a man’s 
head appeared between them and the moon. 
They saw him peer toward the house, and 
then, bending low, dart forward to a more 
adjacent cover. 

““What—is it?” Faith whispered. 

“Be still!” said Keats grimly. 

They made a circuit around the easterly 
wing of the house, behind barn and hedge, 
and there poised, watching, calculating, 
before they made across the short open 
space, moonlit, to the back door. If they 
could pass this unobserved, fortune was 
with them. In such case the marauders 
would be ignorant of his presence in the 
house. They would come, expecting no 
defender, and the element of surprise would 
fight upon his side. Three full minutes they 
waited, eyes straining to catch any move- 
ment. The hillside stretched silvery, quiet, 
guiltless, below them. What eyes watched 
they could not guess. 

“‘Come,” whispered Keats, and moving 
along a bit so that the house lay huge be- 
tween them and the town, they darted 
across the unkempt grass of the back yard 
and reached the rear door. It was not 
locked, and they found themselves safely 
within the house. Safe they were for the 
moment, and, Keats prayed, unseen. 


xxv 


““EXMIND your grandmother,” Keats said, 
“while I see this place is buttoned up.” 

He went from door to door, making them 
fast; then, keeping his body from view, he 
saw te the security of the windows, putting 
the house in such posture of defense as was 
possible. If, as he believed, Still Face was 
desperate, ready to proceed to extremities, 
force a violent entrance and do what he 
had come to do, it would be futile to try to 
keep him out—him and his three men. 
Four against one! Any military man could 
have told him he had chosen an untenable 
position; but as a matter of fact, he had 
not chosen it. There was nothing to do but 
to hold as best he could the fortress at- 
tacked. If only he had firearms of some 
sort; but there were none, not even an 
antiquated shotgun. ; 

In the meantime Faith found Grandma 
Newton a in an upper window, watch- 
ing. The old lady did not hear her enter, 

(Continued on Page 213) 
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Here is just what that spirited, peppy, red-blooded kiddie Also built just as sturdily as the big ones from both an 
of yours wants—an automobile just like Daddy’s! engineering and a construction standpoint. 

For the Steelcraft Juvenile Automobiles are replicas of all Thousands of people tell us that Steelcraft Automobiles 
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American boys and girls are familiar with. Popularly priced so that they are within the reach of all. 


You have a wide choice for Steelcraft comes in the follow- 


ing models: Beautiful to look at—striking color schemes—and a gift your 


child cannot break up before you take the Xmas tree down. 


Packard Eight Buick Six Durant Special For sale by all the leading department, toy and hardware 
1 Jordan Playboy Cleveland Six Stutz Racer stores throughout the country. 
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A HINT quietly given to the Right 
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royal gift. It's worth trying! 


When you re out together, lead the 
way so it takes you past the store 
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(Continued from Page 210) 
was unaware of her coming until Faith 
spoke. 

“Grandma,” she said softly. 

“Baby, baby, where you been? You 
scared me most to death. 

“Never mind that now. I’m _ back. 
Keats is with me. He’s fastening doors and 
windows downstairs.” 

Grandma turned, suddenly alert and ca- 
pable. 

“*What’s happenin’? 

““What’s up? 

“Keats thinks Mr. Jones—is coming 
here.” 

“What fer?” 

: es | don’t know—something dreadful. 

But grandma was out of the door. On the 
stairs she encountered Keats mounting. 

“Tt’s come?” she asked. 

“To.” 

She nodded. 

“T cale’lated ’twouldn’t be much longer. 
When Faith disappeared tonight ——- 

He spoke rapidly. 

“Still Face is coming here. I think I know 
what he’s after. It’s the old Carl 
Phillips thing—they’re in it together.” 

“Have you seen Carl?” 

“No; but it was Still Face who has tried 
to get me out from underfoot. 1 followed 
the three Italians to his house last night, 
and then, like a fool, went in. That man, 
Mrs. Newton, is a devil. He’s not human. 
He’s one who kills for the love of killing.” 

“We talked. Then they tied me up, and 
all day I’ve been in the old sugar house. 
Tonight I got out. I found Faith ——” 

“Where?” 

Keats hesitated. There might be some- 
thing here that Faith would be reluctant to 
have disclosed. 

“He found me,” said Faith, “in Mr. 
Jones’ house. I was going away with him. 
We were going away tonight. I was loc ked 
in; that dumb black man locked me in.” 

“T figgered you’d done somethin’ rash,” 
said grandma. Then she sighed. “Thank 
goodness it hain’t come out no worse. 

“I—I was frightened,” said Faith. “I 
realized something was terribly wrong. 
And then Keats came. I couldn’t believe 
it. I thought he had gone.” 

Grandma sniffed. 

“Told ye he wan’t the runnin’ sort. 
Never thought of that Still Face though. 
My guess was you’d gone off with that 
Maxwell feller. But, Keats, did ye 
manage to find out what they was up to, or 
why they was a-prowlin’ around this place?” 

“You said, Mrs. Newton, that Carl Phil- 
lips would come back from the end of the 
earth for revenge. I think he’s set this 
monster on you—turned loose this mad 
dog. But there’s something else—money.” 

Grandma sniffed again. 

“Likely spot to come for money,” she 
said. 

“TI may be wrong-—but it’s not possible I 
am. I know I’mright. When Carl Phillips 
got away, he didn’t have time to stop for 
those bonds.” 

“Land o’ Goshen!” said grandma. 
“Young man, you've hit it fust off. Them 
bonds—they’re hid in this house, and he’s 
come for ’em. Jest you wait! What we 
wastin’ time fer? I’m goin’ right off to 
telephone to town for help.” 

“Tl thought of that,” said Keats grimly. 
“The wire’s dead. It’s been cut.’ 

“Then we hain’t got no hands to look 
to but our own. Wa-al, my mother fit off 
Injuns with her husband - 

“lf only we knew where the bonds are,” 
Keats said, ‘“‘we could take them and get 
away. I’ve searched my room with a fine- 
tooth comb. The safe thing is to go and let 
Still Face have them.” 

“But we hain’t a-goin’ to,” said grandma. 

“There’s time for you and Faith to go,” 
he said. ‘I'll stay and do what I can. You 
can creep out the back door and make for 
town. That’s the thing! Round up men 
and send them here.” 

It was Faith who interrupted him. 

“We'll do nothing of the sort,’’ she said, 
and then her voice broke, trembled, became 
gentle, pleading. ‘‘Don’t send me away, 
Keats. I—don’teversendmeaway. Every- 
thing is awful—but if I can be with you— 
if I can have you—I don’t care. I won't 
leave you—I won't!” 

“Huh!” grandma said. 

“I’m not ashamed. I don’t care. Do 
you think I can have such a thing happen 
to me without—without waking up? Oh, 
Keats, I knew all along, but I fought it, 
because I was small and selfish and—and 


she demanded. 
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wicked. I knew the day you told me you 
loved me—but I hated this town 80, and 
I was so afraid of —of poverty — 

Keats stared upward, only half under- 
standing, bewildered, covered again with 
embarrassment. He feared to put upon her 
words the construction that any rational 
man might have put upon them, and so he 
stood, pitifully awkward. 

“Nobody’s goin’ away,” grandma said 
curtly, ‘ ‘and this hain’t no time for makin’ 
love. If we’re all alive in the mornin’ you 
kin tell him what store you set by him, but 
right now we better be thinkin’ what's to 
a oe to keep our souls hitched onto our 

ies 

Keats paid no heed. 

“Faith,” he said, “you mean—what do 
you mean?”’ 

“TI mean,” she said, ‘‘that I don’t care 
what happens to me so ‘long as you are there 
to—to go partners.” 

The young man took a step upward, 
thrust aside grandma’s restraining hand, 
and looking into grandma’s face, “I’m go- 
ing to kiss her once,” he declared, “if hell 
busts loose in the kitchen garden.” 

““Wa-al,” said grandma over her shoul- 
der, “I'll say this fer ye—ye may wabble 
about consid’able, but once you git the 
notion you go straight to the p’int.’ 

From below came a sudden not clamor- 
ous but insistent knockin 

“Tt’s them,”’ said en Sa in a whisper. 

“The back stairs,” said Keats. “I must 
block them.” 

Such plan as was possible he had made; 
his scheme of defense was complete. He 
ran lightly over the carpeted floor to the 
rear stairway, thrust shut the door, and 
then, with feverish haste, dragged a high- 
boy from a bedroom and wedged it across 
the narrow corridor so that one side was 
against the wall while the other snuggled 
against the door. Not satisfied with this, 
he lifted and braced a commode on top of 
the highboy. Satisfied that none could 
force an entrance through, he returned to 
the wide main stairway. The knocking had 
ceased. 

‘IT kin hear ’em prowlin’,” said grandma. 

a there sounded a muffled crash 
and a tinkle of glass falling upon the floor. 
Then it was possible to hear the stealthy 
raising of a window. The three watchers 
stood in the upper hallway, invisible from 
the entrance way below. Keats craned his 
neck. One of the Italians had effected an 
entrance through the window and was in 
the act of opening the big door to admit his 
companions. Keats held up his hand for 
silence as he saw Still Face and the remain- 
ing pair of Neapolitans enter. 

It was a new Still Face he saw, a man 
with the same features, but a different body. 
Now there was no dignity, no stateliness, 
nothing impressive about the man’s car- 
riage. His head was thrust forward and he 
crouched. His white hands, held waist 
high, were a pair of claws about to grasp a 
throat; the knees were half bent as if for a 
spring. If ever a human body was eloquent 
of malignance, of eager cruelty, the soul of 
Still Face inhabited that body. But the 
face—it was unchanged. Pallid, serene, 
beautiful as before, it told its lie to the world. 
Grotesque, uncanny it was, topping such a 
body—a contradiction, an impossibility. 
Even the man’s voice was changed, harsh, 
rasping, when he snarled an order to his 
companions. 

He paused to look about him an instant, 
eyes narrowed, dully glowing; then he 
darted toward the stairs. The man’s move- 
ments were eloquent of a dreadful avidity, 
a lithe eagerness rerzindful of that most 
malign of creatures, the weasel, making 
upon a cornered rat. If Keats had but 
waited —held himself concealed until Still 
Face was within reach of the great club he 
still bore in his hands—the thing might 
have been over with and done then and 
there, but he did not wait. As Still Face 
reached the landing in his upward progress 
Keats stepped into view at the head of 
the stairs. The advancing man stopped, 
crouched so that his finger tips touched the 
step above him in a posture strangely 
simian, and glared. For a moment he did 
not speak; then, animal-like, he snarled, 
held his position for an instant and began a 
slow, backward retreat, reluctant, more 
threatening than his advance. Over his 
shoulder he whipped between clenched teeth 
a command to his companions, who surged 
forward as one, past the form of their 
leader, lunging upward with heavy steps 
toward the head of the stairway. 

Keats wondered in a vague way if they 
had firearms, but somehow the attack did 
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IM CURWOOD roame 
the wilderness and un- 
derstands its soul. That's 
why millions know its 
thrill and romaace™ 
through his novels. 





A SUS 
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of COURAGE 

By James Oliver 


CURWOOD 


is a novel of rushing rivers, 
mighty forests, stirring ad- 
ventures. And above all 
it tells the tenderest love 
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Seldom has there been 
such a heroine as Mona 
—such a hero as Peter! 





Follow these young lovers 
of the wilderness through 
the glorious pages of 
this new novel by the au 
thor of The River’s End, 
The Alaskan and other 
faraous stories of the 
Northwest. 


Stop! At the First Bookstore! 
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not indicate the use of bullet or the sound of 
exploding powder. Though the house was 
distant from town, long separated from a 
neighbor, the sound of shots might give the 


| alarm, where no other sound or cry could 


bring danger. And these were men more 
accustomed to the knife. They blocked the 
narrow stairway, one in advance, the two 
others at his shoulders, with Still Face be- 
hind, urging them on with a succession of 
snarls, animal-like, inhuman. 

Just out of reach of the swing of the club 
they halted, and then grandma, having 
armed herself with a poker from the fire- 
place, leaned far over the baluster and 
pecked earnestly at the nearest head. It 
was a diversion, distracted their attention; 
and Keats, always quick to act, took his 
advantage of it. With one downward step, 
he lifted his club and swung it, his target 
the skull of the foremost Italian. The man 
saw, endeavored to give back, but was held 
by the bodies of his companions. He threw 
up his right hand, in which was clutched a 
knife, to guard his head, and upon his elbow 
the blow fell. The knife fell and the arm 
dropped limply, broken, so that, squalling, 
he ave te to thee his way between those 
who restrained him. Keats saw his advan- 
tage and followed it up, driving the quartet 
down the stairs before him; but so con- 
stricted was the battlefield that he could 
not wield his weapon with eliminatin 
effect. The odds, however, were cabasal 
from four to three. 

Before he had reached the foot of the 
stairway, where numbers could be made to 
count against him, Keats gave up the at- 
tack and retreated again to the top of the 
stairs. One man sat moaning in a corner; 
the three survivors halted, uncertain. Then 
Still Face sent the two again to the land- 
ing, and himself vanished. The intent was 
obvious—they were to hold the stairs 
against escape while the leader sought some 
mode of taking the defenders in the rear. 
The scene became static, tense. 

“The back stairs are blocked,” said 
Keats in a whisper. 

The Italians waited, and then, after a 
time evidently designated by Still Face, 
began to climb. The foremost had armed 
himself with a chair, which he proposed to 
utilize as a shield, and upon it he received 
Keats’ crashing blow. The chair splintered, 
but the man was almost within arm’s reach, 
under Keats’ weapon. There might now be 
the chance for a skillful stroke with the 
knife. But Keats drew back, and instead of 
lifting his club, drew it back and lunged 
with the blunt end of it, battering-ram wise. 
The Italian sought to seize it, but, passing 
between his clutching hands, it found a 
mark upon his broad chest, so that he was 
half pushed, half stricken from his balance; 
and both men gave over that attempt, 
retreating to the landing. It was a feint, 


| intended to conceal what maneuver Keats 
| could not determine. He looked about him. 
| Faith clutched the baluster, white, big- 
| eyed, but she found the courage to smile 


at him. 

“My dear!” she whispered. 

As for grandma, she was not to be seen; 
had gone upon a scout to the rear of the 
house. Now she reappeared, a curiously 
determined old figure with the poker in her 
hand, and walked sturdily past to look 
from the windows of the rooms beyond. 

“Are you afraid?”’ Keats asked. 

“No,” said Faith. ‘‘Only glad.” 

Keats’ eyes were wistful. 

“Things may not—pan out right,” he 
said. “I—won’t you say it—so I will have 
heard it once?” 

“Say what?” 

“That you love me.” 

Again she smiled. 

“IT do love you,” she said. 

And then grandma cried out sharply, 
“Keats! Yourroom! Your winder!” 

Recollection flashed before him of that 
night entrance to his room by means of a 
ladder. Still Face was there, behind him— 
and grandma was there, defenseless, at the 
mercy of the man’s insane lust to kill. Be- 
low him waited the two men. He could not 
go and he could not stay. At sound of 
grandma's cry the Italians began slowly to 
creep upward. It was their work to hold 


| him there while their leader attended to his 


concerns elsewhere. Keats stood undecided, 
wavering. His eyes flicked behind him 


| down the hall; perceived, just within reach, 
a table fronting the stairs upon which stood 
a vase of flowers. 

He seized first the vase and hurled it 
downward, then jerking the table to him he 
raised it aloft and flung it into the faces of 
the advancing men. 
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Not waiting to see its effect, he turned, 
grasped Faith’s hand and dragged her 
down the hall. 

“Shut and lock the door when we're in,”’ 
he panted 


| one grade of 


Already he could hear tramping on the | 


stairs. His table had been of little effect 
save to give a moment’s delay. 
“The door!” he cried again as he plunged 


into his room, the room that had once been | 


Carl Phillips’. There, backing off slowly 
before Still Face, he saw Grandma Newton, 
poker upraised against the knife of the man. 
As he sprang forward he heard the door 
slam, then a crash against it of heavy 
bodies, a scream from Faith as the door 
flung open once more and the Italians 
lunged into the bedroom. 

e was taken in front and rear. From 
behind the Italians sprang toward him and 
he whirled to defend himself. As he did so 
Still Face abandoned Grandma Newton 


and crept to take him from behind. Faith | 


screamed. Then, as Keats swung his club, 
there was a curious silence. Keats struck 
and struck again before it was safe to 
wheel and face the leader. As he did so a 
new figure leaped from the window sill, 
darted across the room, uttering shrill, un- 
natural cries, and like some huge monkey 
sprang upon the back of Still Face. Keats 
saw only a black face, the flick of a knife 
through the air, a dreadful sound that was 
half grunt and half gurgle as Still Face 
lurched forward to the floor, the black man, 
one arm and both legs wound about his 
body, stabbing and stabbing again with his 
right. 

There was no instant to pause, to ques- 
tion, to feel relief or gratitude or amaze- 
ment. 


Keats pivoted again and hurled | 


himself upon the Italians, but they did not | 
stay to fight. Now their only instinct was | 


to leave that place. 
their only thought. 

Keats drove them, flailed them, down the 
stairs, through the hall, out of the house! 
They were gone. 

With all speed he ran up the steps again 
and to the door of his room, where, fixed 
and motionless as in a tableau, were 


Sauve qui peut was | 


grandma, Faith, the negro, and under his | 


feet the body of the man who had been 


Still Face. It lay motionless, grotesque, the | 


beautiful face upon the carpet of the floor 
invisible. 


“Well,” he said, striving to speak in a | 
matter-of-fact way, but with voice tremu- | 


lous in relief, “‘that’s that.” 

“He—he was horrible—horrible!”’ said 
Faith. 

He drew her to him. 

“Anyhow,” he said, “we're out of the 
woods.” 

Grandma shook her head. 

“No,” she said, “not so long as Carl 
Phillips lives.” 

xXXxVI 

T WAS morning. Faith had not arisen, 

but Grandma Newton and Keats Dodd 
were in his bedroom, the room in which Still 
Face had ceased to be, searching. 

“If they’re anywhere,” Keats insisted, 
“they’re in here. This room is what they 
always made for. Why else?’’ 

“Maybe they hain’t no’eres,” 
grandma. 

“T tell you they are! They've got to be! 
Just remember what happened and see if 
Phillips could get away with anything. He 
didn’t have the bonds in his pocket, that’s 
certain.” 

“* Maybe he had ’em in some other town.” 

“They’re here,’’ Keats said, ‘“‘and we'll 
find them if we have to peck the house to 
pieces like a couple of woodpeckers. I know 
they’re not in the furniture. 
around that fireplace until I’m sure nothing 


said 


I’ve fussed | 


is hidden there. There's no sign of plaster | 


being disturbed.”’ 


‘How about the floor?” grandma asked. | 


He shook his head. 

“Wherever he put them, it was a place 
he could get to without noise. I’ll bet he 
took the bonds a couple at a time and 
stowed them away piecemeal. No, he 
wouldn’t come home nights and pry up 
floor boards, would he?” 

“Don’t seem reasonable.” 

“Now,” Keats said practically, “if you 


were going to hide something in this room, | 


where would you put it?”’ 
“‘Calc’late I'd sew it up in a quilt. That 
‘ud come most natural to me.” 
“It wouldn’t to Cari Phillips. 
place you could get into easily and quietly— 
that’s what we’ve got to think of.” 
‘Lemme think,” said grandma. “‘Um— 
when he come in last night, before he saw 
(Continued on Page 217) 
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What Is 
YOUR Idea 
of a Good Shovel? 


ACONTRACTOR not long ago 
called on our representative in 
a southern city, bringing with him a 
Red Edge Shovel. The blade still 
preserved its fighting edge and the 
handie was in first-class condition. 
But, sad to relate, two holes had 
been worn in the bowl. 


“I want two dozen shovels just like 
this one,”’ said © contractor. 
“That is except for the holes. I 
guess my boys can put those in, if 
you give them time enough.” 


** Just how long does a shovel last with 
you?” asked our representative. 


“Well,” said the contractor, “‘a real 
first-class shovel ought to lift about 
10,000 cubic yards of dirt. But if 
this Red Edge hadn't worn a hole in 
herself after about 50,000 yards I 
reckon she might have beat that 
10,000 yard record a little more 
than she did.” 


Reports of thousands of Red Edge 
users show that Red Edge averages 
two to three times the life of the 
best of other makes. 


RED EDGE 
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Wyoming Shovel Works 


Wyoming, Penna. 
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a wonderful Ives Electric Train 


i groin boy will experience one of the greatest 
joys of his life when he sees, on Christmas 
morning, his wonderful Ives Electric Reversing 
Locomotive. There it stands, in front of the 
bright, realistic station—waiting for its first 
run over his own newly-established branch of the 
Ives Railroad System—a system with Fst an 
sufficient to extend from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, including branch lines all over the country. 


Think of a locomotive that is an exact model 
of the giant electric locomotives used on the 
New York Central and other great American rail- 
roads! A locomotive that will reverse itself, elec- 
trically, at any position on the track, without 
being touched by hand! A: locomotive that 
switches its own cars, shunts them into sidings, 
or speeds—with electric headlight ablaze and 
each car illuminated—around the track and cou- 
ples automatically to the front of the train. 


For the first time in the history of American toy- 
making, a locomotive can be made to reverse, 
electrically, at will. This operation which, here- 
tofore, could be accomplished only by a mechan- 
ical device on the locomotive or track, can now 
be done by simply working an electric control- 
switch located away from the track. This revolu- 
tionary and exclusive Ives reversing feature was 
invented by prominent Westinghouse engineers 
and perfected in the laboratories of the Ives Rail- 
way Shops. 

Ives has the most complete railroad system ever 
devised. There is an unlimited variety of bridges, 
passenger and freigh¢ cars, switches, tunnels, sta- 
tions, automatic bell signals for crossings, atito- 
matic block semaphores, etc. These are of the 
latest design and are true copies of equipment 
used on the leading railroads. 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


194 Holland Avenue 
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Ives Toys make happy boys 


Give your boy the gift he wants most. Give him one of 
these wonderful Ives Electric Reversing Locomotives 
There's every conceivable accessory with which to 
equip a system. Remember, there's an Ives outht to 
suit every purse. They include mechanical trains for 
the boy of 3 years and upward, to the mest wonderfu! 
complete electric system. Prices range from $1.50 to 
$50. At the best toy, department, electrical and hard 
ware stores. Send for brilliantly illustrated 32 pase 
book in full colors which shows the complete Ives line 


Mail this coupon for the 
Ives book—TODAY ! 





THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
194 Holland Ave., Bridgeport, Conn 
mae about your wonderful Electric R 


to cents (U. S, stamps or coin) to 
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. ne simplicity of Adler-Royal Neutrodyne 
« | 
makes it a Christmas gift that can be enjoyed 


Tun A 


wicta 


by every member of your family. Simply by turn- 
ing the dials you can instantly tune in on the 
great broadcasting stations whether a few miles 
awey or athousand. When you have made a rec 
ord of the dia! numbers, you can always get that 
Station again as quickly as you can set a clock 


The Adler-Rova! Neutrodyne is che perfected 
form of Neurrodyn Some features, in addition 
to extreme simplicity of tuning, are unusual selec 
tivity to tune out stations not wanted; absolute 
freedom from squeals and other discordant noises; 


ind clear and pleasing amplification 


You may have your choice of two different 
stvles of Adler-Royal Neutrodyne. Set 2r01-A 
operates with the usual “‘A’’ storage battery 


lry cells. This is an achieve 


det 199 Operates on « 
ment that has since the introduction of neutro 
dyne baffled radio engineers 

Royal ts on exhibit only at the higher-class 
stores, whose reputation is an additional guat 
antee of the quality of the Royal line. 


Che moderate price of Royal Instruments will 
surprisé you and the Royal dealer will make it 
easy for you co have, immediately, the instru- 
ment that suiis your taste 1n yout home 


Every radio owner will want 
this FREE log book - —- - - 
SEND a postal to-day to our New York office, 885 Broadway, 
for your copy ef a fascinating booklet describing the com- 
siete Royal |i wf radw set phonog aphs and combina 
tiers, with price together with a log book of principal 


sending stations to make your own records of dial readings 


ADLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York . - Louisville 
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Combination Phonograph and Radio 


EvizaBrtHaN—Model so, in either walnut or mahogany. 


ova has built into beautiful Console 

, cabinets, finished like a grand piano, 
two of the world's greatest contributions to 
home entertainment: a phonograph of su- 
serior tone, and the simplified form of the 
on type of Radio—the Adler-Royal Neu- 
trody ne 


At will, you can listen to current music 
or the day's news on the radio. And, when 
the mood changes, you have at your com- 
mand a phonograph of exquisite note to 
slay the records of great artists. The change 
Fan phonograph to radio is made simply 
by touching a lever 


A Royal Franchise is valuable 
We invite correspondence from reputable dealers in 
territory where we are not adequately represented. 
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Phonograph and Radio 
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A THORN ~ 
Automatic 
Windshield 
Wiper — 


F your husband, father, 

brother or fiance is a 
motorist, give him a Thorn 
Automatic Windshield 
Wiper. No matter how 
much you spend there is no 
better Windshield Wiper 
than the Thorn at $5.00. 


The Thorn has handsome 
untarnishable aluminum 
ends;—adds a touch of 
beauty to any car. Its ac- 
tion is strong and positive, 
even in sleet or heavy snow. 
He'll be safe driving in bad 
weather with your gift—a 
new Thorn! 


Pe” me 


Thorn Machine Tool Co. 
101 Industrial Building 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Sold by garages and accessory 
stores. Distributed exclusively 
through the jobbing trade. 


We make a special wind 
shield wiper for Maxwell 
_ and Chrysler enclosed cars. 















































(Continued from Page 214) 

me, he was makin’ straight across the room. 
It was toward the fireplace sure.” 

Together they examined it. It could not 
be the fireplace. Nothing about it was 
loose, no brick, no bit of the mantel con- 
struction. Everything was sound, solid, 
secure. Two hours they spent otherwise 
searching, to no avail. Then Huldy ap- 
peared in the door. 

“Somebody wants Mr. Dodd onto the 
yo mal she said. “They must ’a’ got it 
x ” 


Keats answered and spoke with the 
justice of the peace. 

“Wisht you’d come down,” said the 
official. ‘‘Mebby you kin sort of hel 
straighten things out. We're a-goin’ to his 
house to see what we kin diskiver.”’ 

So Keats walked to the village, where he 
found a crowd of the curious in and about 
the justice’s office. On the old man’s desk 
was a pile of articles at which men came 
and stared. 

“Things,” said the justice, “we got out of 
his clothes.” 

It was a meager pile—keys, handker- 
chief, change, a knife—and a screw driver. 

“No letters nor nothin’,” said the justice. 
“We hain’t found a thing to identify him 
by, or to locate any relatives nor nothin’. 
Now we're a-goin’ to the house to see what 
we kin turn up there.” 

The house disclosed little. Keats saw 
again the wax image of himself with the 
bodkins through its heart. There were 
scraps of paper written upon in Still Face’s 
hand, among which was the one on which 
he had set down his estimate of the charac- 








ters and abilities of the various people with 
whom he expected to come into contact. 
There were few clothes and a scarcity of 
personal belongings. But in the pocket 
of a hand bag they came upon something 
rather startling, a thing to imagine upon 
and to stir the curiosity. There were two 
photographs, one of Still Face, the other of 
a monster, a man mutilated frightfully, 
unspeakable in the face, featureless except 
for the eyes. 

““Now that’s suthin queer,” said the old 
justice. ‘‘That’s him, all right; but say, 
what d’ye cale’late he wanted with that 
feller’s picture 'thout any face?” 

Keats was startled. He compared the 
two, shape of head, ears, point of chin, 
hair. In outline they were identical. He 
conjured up the image of Still Face, how 
strange and immobile his features had 
shown themselves, how unnatural; features 
whose expression never changed, over which 
never shone a smile or clouded a frown. 
And Keats knew. This, then, was the ex- 
planation of Still Face. He was a mutilé 
a monster—one of those wounded in the 
mouth—of whom he had read. A man with 


| a false face, not the countenance with which 


he had been born! 

Then came a new idea, overpowering in 
its simplicity. He recalled how Still Face 
had taunted him with his imagination, say- 


| ing that none but a genius could pierce to 


the real truth. Keats believed that at last 


| the truth lay bare in his hands. 


“Wait,” he said. “Stay here. Some- 
body drive me to the house quickly.” 

In twenty minutes he was back, and 
then, beside the photograph of Still Face 
and that of the monster, he laid the smaller 
picture of the passport—the passport he 


| had found behind the picture of Amassa 
| Newton—and carrying them to the window 


examined them under the full light of day. 
if one covered the features with a bit of 
paper the heads were the same. There 
was the same outward bulge of forehead, 


| the same close-setting ear, the same line of 


| jaw and chin. 


Again, if one covered the 


| lower halves, the eyes and brows were iden- 
| tical. Keats sighed. It was a sigh of relief. 


Now, indeed, they were out of the woods. 
Grandma had said they could never be safe 
while Carl Phillips lived. And they were 
safe, for Carl Phillips and Still Face were 


| one! 


With this news he hastened to Grandma 


| Newton, and with renewed zest to the 


search for the hidden bonds. Now he was 
sure the securities were there—sure. Their 
presence could not bedoubted. Carl Phillips 


| had been obliged to abandon them, and had 


| returned for his revenge and for this fortune 
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that awaited his hand. They were there, | 


and if they were there it was possible to find 
them. 


Again they scrutinized the room, Faith 


assisting. Over every inch of it they passed | 


hand and eye, tapping, testing. It was near 
the supper hour when Keats remembered 


as one will recall some matter of no mo- | 


ment 
man’s pockets. He saw the little pile as 
clearly as if it were under his eye. Coins, 


the articles taken from the dead | 


knife, handkerchief, wateh—and a screw | 


driver. It was a new screw driver! 

Screws might be withdrawn silently. One 
or two screws could be taken out in a min- 
ute and replaced without a sound. Still 
Face had entered that room with this in- 

lement, and he was not a man to cumber 
imself with useless objects or to carry a 
tool without good reason. 

“Grandma— Faith, look for screw heads. 
We're getting warm,” he cried with boyish 
glee. “Find me some screw heads.” 

“Why,” said grandma, “the mantel’s 
ach together with ’em. Wood screws 
ook! 


The woodwork was, indeed, solid; but 
the brackets of the shelf were secured with 
screws. Screws held the base and screws 
held the panels at the sides—round-headed 
screws, painted white, set so pur osely by 
the designer as the centers of scroll designs. 

“Hurry!” said grandma, “I never took 
no stock in this, but I’m gittin’ all of a 
flutter. There’s a screw driver in the drawer 
of the kitchen table.” 

Keats ran. First he removed the brack- 
ets of the shelf, and then the shelf itself. 
Nothing was disclosed. He attacked the 
right hand panel and removed it. It yielded 
nothing. If he were right—if his reasoning 
had not been faulty from the beginning— 
then the bonds must rest behind the panel 
to the right. With fingers that trembled so 
he could with difficulty manipulate the 
screw driver, he got it free at last, disclosing 
the edge of the brickwork, and at the side 
bare plastering and naked lath. But up- 
ward from the floor the lath had been shorn 
away, the plaster demolished, leaving an 
orifice a dozen inches wide, to the depth of 
a scantling and a couple of feet high—and 
there they were. Papers, documents, neatly 
packed between the joists, bonds showing 
their orange markings. Keats laid hands 
upon them and they showered upon the 
floor a dusty heap. 

“There!” he said, while grandma and 
Faith could only stand and stare. 


Then Faith was kneeling beside him, her | 


arm across his shoulders. 

“Oh, I’m so glad—so glad for your sake, 
Keats! For me I don’t care.” 

“Um” —this was grandma—‘“‘we hain’t 
nigh so bankrupted as that Maxwell feller 
thought we was.” 








“It’s because of him I’m so glad,” said | 


Faith. ‘“‘He—tricked you, dear. And you 
would never have forgiven yourself if he had 
taken our house and our mill.” 

Keats’ eyes brightened. 

“You've got him now,” he said. 
own trap has shut on him. 
buy that land.” He laughed for the first 
time in days. ‘‘There’s a quarter of a mil- 
lion here. 
much more to it when we’re through with 
him.” Then his face fell. 
now,” he said very gravely; ‘“‘you’re rich." 

“Yes,”’ she said, “but not because we 
found these bonds. I was rich before 
we're both rich.”’ 

His mind was not functioning at high 
speed and he turned to peer at her. 

“We have eack other, haven’t we?”’ she 
explained. 

“Humph!”’ said grandma. 

Then Faith’s eyes twinkled. 

“But,” she said, “Il won't marry a man 
whose name I don’t know. Keats B. S. 
Dodd— Keats what?” 

He flushed, shamefaced as a boy at his 
first party. 

“T suppose you've got to know.” 

“T have,” she said inexorebly. 

“Keats Bysshe Shelley Dodd,” he said, 
and wriggled with embarrassment. 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Faith; and then, 
“But I'll go through with it just the same.” 

“Huh!” commented Grandma Newton. 


“His 


(THE END) 

















He'll have to | 


We'll come close to adding as | 


“You're rich | 














Christmas fun 
for you 
and Your Boy 


Give him Meccano and you'll find 
yourself playing with him—not as 
his father but as a pal, putting the 


miniature engineering parts to- 
gether into all sorts of wonderful 
models—Skyscrapers, Derricks, 
Shovels, even Automobiles! And 
your delight will be almost as great 
as his own when your models ac- 
tually “go” just as the big ones do. 


NO 


Engineering for Boys 


Meccano has the greatest variety of 
parts—there are more than 200 in 
the system—in fact a part for every 
purpose. That’s why you can build 
more with Meccano. And all the 
parts are made so dead accurate 
that they fit together perfectly— 
that’s why building is so easy. Stop 
at your dealer’s and examine the 
beautiful steel strips and the fine 
brass gears. 
Prices of Meccano Outfits 

No. 00 Outfit $1.00 No. IX Outfit $5.00 

No. 0 “ $2.00 No. 2 “ $6.00 

No. 1 “ $3.00 No. 3 “ $9.00 

and up to $45.00 

For sale at most department, toy, hard- 
ware and sporting goods stores. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, orderdirect from 
us enclosing price. 


This Book Sent FREE 


Send us your boy's name 
and address with those 
of three of his chums and 
we will send him free our 
new book, “The Magic 
Carpet”, which tells all 
about Meccano and the 
joy of Meccano building. 
Put No, 70 after his own 
name for reference. 


MECCANO COMPANY, Inc. 
Division 8-2, Elizabeth, N. ! 
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In Canada Meceano, Lid., 45 Colborne St., Toronn 
————— | MPORTANT NOTICE 
Not all construction toys are Meccano 
Meccano is the original Steel Construction Toy 
has the greatest variety of parts and builds the 
most models. Insist on the genuine Meccano 


This label on every box 











) ip emnggy—elda will solve your gift prob 
lem. These good looking sight-savers 
please and protect the eyes, are ideal for 
reading, writing or sewing, and their en 
during service is a constant reminder of 
your thoughtfulness 


Emeralite Junior 


Chases gicom from those cor 
ners the big lights don't 
reech. The restful Emeralk 

lass shade protects the eycer 
from glare and easily adjusts 
to any angle. Convenient am 
comfortable for reading 
writing of studying 





Stands, hangs or clamps 
anywhere 12” high—in 
braos of other finishes 





Ernera/ite 
Junior 


Emeralite 
Desk. Lamp 


Gives eyes the 
same soothing pro 
tection as natural 
deylight. Has spe- 
ctal attachment— 
Attachment exclusive with 
Use $0 wont Emeralite—that 
oe 8 changes ordinary 
electric light into 
soft, eye-saving 
daylite. Just the 
lamp for the library 
table or den desk — 
good looking, too 






Day lite 


Emeralite 
Floor Lamp 


An agreeable chair -side 
companion that talke 
little but does much for 
the eves end comfort of 
the reader. Has Daylite 
Sereen and adjustabiec 
shade Cord enters at 
base 





Emeralite Bed Lamp 


Makes reading in bec delightful. The 
beautiful Emerald gless whade re 
flects « friendly glow where you 
need it and climinates glare. Dim 
ming sccket has four changyrs of light 

down to a mere glow for sickroom 
or might light. Wili fit any bed 





Foor lamp 
has telescop- 
ing stem ad- 
juatable tram 
27" to 5?” 


Genuine Emeralites are branded. Look for 
trade mark. It is your guarantee of satisfac- 
tion, Buy them by name. 








Sold by department steres, office supply 
acd electrical dealers. Booklet illustrat 
ing over 50 patterns in color sent upon 
receipt of coupon with dealer's mame 


RALITE 


KIND TO TKE EYES 


H. G. MeFADDIN & CO., 37 Warren St., N.Y. 
Makers of Lighting Devices for 50 Years 


Send free Emerelite Bookirt (P-5) 
Name . 

Address City 

Dealer's Name. 











THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


_ SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 38) 


MA HARDBOYLE (sighing): I’m making 
over my blue evening dress and I did so 
want to hear that Fifth Avenue man milliner 
of La Maison Parfaite give us What’s Au 
Fait in Paris. 

Pa HARDBOYLE: Buster was right. All 
this radio stuff is apple sauce if there ain’t 
some good box fights on the air. 

Mr. Bish THOMPSON: Or something to 
shake your dogs at, like Hot Lips. 

MA HARDBOYLE: I certainly would like 
to be advised how to make over that 


georgette —— : 
Rapio: B L O O B, Jersey City. 
Announcement of Livestock and Grain 


Prices 

ALL: Aw, cut it out! 

Pa HARDBOYLE (pulling out plug): Still, 
it’s wonderful. I got Skagway—a socking 
sermon against slang—last Sunday night. 
Say, Bish, got another one of them ropes? 


[The caller having paid blackmail in the form 
of another good five-cent cigar, PA slips out 
to a speak-easy, under pretense of taking 
BUSTER fo the movies. MA gets the cards 
and tactfully retreats to the dining room to 
tell her fertune, and, alone at last, LULU 
and her beau get a strangle hold on each 
other on the sofa, and all is well in the stilly 
night in the average American home. 

Roy L. McCardell. 


Because You're Square 


LIKE you best because you're square ; 

And when I need a friend, you're there ; 
I like you best because you know 
The thoughts in me that never show; 
I like you best because you hear 
The words that reach no other ear; 
Because beyond my halting speech 
You see the heights I cannot reach, 
| You see I strive to reach them too. 

For all these things that make you, you; 
Because you've stood each rigid test 
For friendliness, I like you best, 
Mary Carolyn Davies. 


The Salome Sun 


A Lady Tourist Goes by the Shortest & Best 
Route by Request 


HERE wasn’t Much Doing down at the 

Garage day before Yesterday Afternoon 
and when we can’t make Beans & Bacon 
working we generally go Hunting so I took 
the old 8 Gage Muzzle Loader and drove 
out in the hills to get a Mess of Quail or 
maybe find some Unbranded Beef. Coming 
back home on an Old Road leading up 
through Granite Wash I come A cross a 
Lady tourist Lost & A Lone, who had got 
offen the Right Road and She stopped me 
and asked was this the right road to Los 
Angeles and would I Show her the Shortest 
& Quickest Route out of this God For 
Saken country. 

Her car had an Iowa License number on 
and she was Old Enough and didn’t look 
Much like the World would Miss Her Much 
any way and when I stood there with my 
Gun in my Hand looking at Her and Won- 
dering she asked me was I A Bandit and 
when I said I Was without thinking she 
said Please Don’t Shoot Me Take Me and 


All I’ve Got but I said No Lad 
troubles enough already but I like to be 
Accommodating and I will show you the 


! 


I’ve got | 


Shortest & Best Route to get out of this | 


God For Saken Country and so I killed Her 
while she was Looking 
where I had Pointed. She Never even 
Kicked—but I’ll bet it was the First Time 
anything ever Happened that She Didn’t 
Kick About. There’s Too Many Iowa Peo- 
ple in Los Angeles All ready and any way 


she had ought to of stopped Over Night in | 


Salome and not tried to take all of Her 
Money to Los Angeles where there is 
Plenty all ready. 


owards Los Angeles | 


I don’t think No body will ever Find Her | 


on that Old Road where She is for a Lon 
Time and maybe she will make a G 
Mummy when she gets Good & Sun Dried 
Out or if somebody finds her Too Quick 
maybe I will get a Reward or else My Pic- 
ture in the Paper and Folks who don’t 
Know me will point me out and say there 
Goes a Bad Man. She only Had $27, or at 
least that was All I could Find On Her and 
I am going to Use $2 of it to subscribe for 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post which I 
haven’t Took for a Long Time because 
they wouldn’t Exchange Papers Free with 
me for the Salome Sun. 

I don’t know What I'll Do with the 
Other $25 yet but there will be Plenty of 
Time to figure it out what to Do with it 
Long Before there is ever Any Chance to 
Spend that Much Money Here and maybe 
by that time Some Other Lady will come 
along looking for the Shortest and Best 
Route to Heaven & California. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
Dick Wick Hall, 
Editor & Bandit. 


A Bob Ballade 


OOD-BY , good-by, ye golden tresses ; 
Ye curls and braids, a fond adieu. 
Farewell! The barber now e88e8 
The tendril loves I once did woo. 
A hair divides the false and true; 
Alas, that fashion could thus rob 
The crowning glory that was you— 
There is no beauty in a bob. 


Where once my roving soft caresses 

On silken curls touched, light as dew, 
An everlasting wave depresses 

The ardor of that lovelorn crew. 
My lips have lost their revenue, 

My heart has ceased, almost, to throb; 
Oh, shameful unshorn residue, 

There is no beauty in a bob. 


Too baldly this mad fad confesses 
What art’s soft contours never knew: 
Those graceless glimpses that distress us 
When necks and ears pass in review. 
Too youthfully does age renew 
A youth that long since left the job; 
Time flees and flouts those who pursue—- 
There is no beauty in a bob. 


Envoy 


Oh, for a sirens’ rendezvous, 
Far from the maddening mop-topped mob. 
I'd comb and sing the long days through, 
“There is no beauty in a bob.” 
—Kirke Mechem. 
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SEE 
[n the Tropical Zone 
F Florida. 
Where the Coconuts Grow 


November Qpened the Miami Season 


Fast de luxe train Service 
Now operating 


ENTERTAINMENT AND OUTDOOR SPORTS 
PROGRAM PAR EXCELLENCE 


The Climate Supreme 

The Tourist’s Delight 

The Motorist’s Mecca 

The Fisherman's Paradise 

The Golfer's Wonderland 

The Polo Player's Pride 

The Surf Bather's Joy 

The Aviator's Dreamland 

The Yachtsman's Rendezvous 

The Tennis Player's Happiness 

The Horseracing Utopia 

The Hi-Li Player's Haven 

The Realization of Your 
Anticipations 

Truly the Outdoor City 


HE setting is along the sheres of the 

Beautiful, Crystal Clear Atlantic Ocean 

and Biscayne Bay, among the Coconuts, 

Royal Palms, Orange and Grapefruit Groves. 

Plenty of ocean, with everybody bathing in 

it—six hundred kinds of fish—butterfly yachts 
and swift motor craft dancing on it. 


Eight golf courses, in tropical environment, 
supply as many different opportunities to 
diversify your game. Your tennis attainments 
will not lack for need of courts—they’re every- 
where. Polo fields. Aviation (express cruisers 
of the air). Motoring without jar, rattle or dust, 


| through multi-hued tropical scenery. 


ARTHUR PRYOR’S FAMOUS BAND 


twice daily in Royal Palm Park 
(Eighteen weeks starting December 7th) 


_ Horseracing will be inaugurated at Miami 
this season on the new Million Dollar Track. 
Miami is also a city of homes where the 
retired business man finds harmonious sur- 
roundings and congenial companionship. Thou- 
sands have selected Miami for their residence 
after inspecting the rest of the world. 
25-million dollars in new buildings during 
1924. 115 Hotels—350 Apartment Houses— 
5,000 Furnished Residences for your selection. 
Passenger transportation facilities greatly 
increased—Florida East Coast Railway Sys- 
tem being double tracked; Clyde Line Steamers 


| now operating from New York direct to Miami; 


through trains from Chicago; through sleepers 
from all large Eastern and Western cities; 


, Baltimore-Carolina Passenger Steamship ser- 


vice from Baltimore. 


Write for free handsome Booklet 
with full information. 


Ney, MIAMI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
| MIAMI, FLORIDA 


_ WHERE ITS JUNE time 
Youll be delighted with the clime” 
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bd WOULD you send to a friend a 
| SS simple, sincere message of Christ- 

| mas good will and cheer? Give 
| flowers. 


Would you bring back mem- 
ories of vanished yesterdays to 
one who shared them with you? 

Flowers speak the wordless mes- 
sage of your heart. 

Would you express a love so 
deep that faltering words 
can never tell it? Flow: 
ers are the language of 








a the soul. 
y 77 (s Y¢ BWAS Nothing can ever take 
qt BR) the place of flowers, the 
. “% dai: \ ‘ ° 
YA A ea perfect gift. They /ive the 
IN a), i . 
rN \ sentiment they express. 
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WN Dhas Chrastmas — Give Flowers 


Flowers are the Christmas gift 
supreme—without a regret— 
free from the haunting thought 
of cost, or the faint obligation 
of a present in return. 

Distance is no barrier to the 
happiness flowers alone can bring. 
Within a few hours’ time your 
own florist can deliver flowers 
anywhere for you, fresh, fragrant 
and beautiful. You can 
time your gift to arrive 
at the precise hour you 
wish, a living, breathing 
Christmas message al- 
most as if you were there 
yourself. This Christmas 
—give flowers. 
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A Best Feller 
 sSgamemaenes ai cas. 
IF YOU 


fare not among 
the FIRST 


100,000 
who have bought 


°The 
(NCHANTED 








PETER B. Kyne's 
Gor New Novel 
ot the Southwest 

you still have 
the thrill of a 


lifetime com- 
ing to you 





Ask anyone who's read it 


Ilustrations in color 
by DEAN CORNWELL 


All bookstores *229 
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| THE STERN AND CLAM-BOUND 
COAST 


(Continued from Page 7) 
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| 


| indiscretion, a fragrant breat 


Fine old white-painted New England 
homesteads, with barns nine times larger 
than their houses and connecting buildings 
about as large as three bowling alleys, har- 
bor small, bashful signs that peep out coyly 
and whisper, “Fried Clams!” 

Fried-clam signs protrude from marshes, 
rock piles, birch groves, cemetery fences, 
river banks, mountainsides, hencoops, tele- 
graph poles and sand heaps. 

If the rocking pines of the forest were to 
do any protracted roaring today, as they 


| apparently did on the day when the original 


Pilgrims landed, they would probably roar, 
“Fried Clams!” And if an ocean eagle 
soared from his nest by the white wave’s 
foam today, he would probably discover 
when he soared back again that an enter- 
prising clam merchant had visited his nest 
during his absence and had attached thereto 
a neatly lettered sign stridently advocating 
the consumption of fried clams. 
As a result of this, there generally comes 
a day when the man who has eaten five or 
eleven clams too many has his overclammed 
state forced on him about once every seven 
seconds. 
When a sign isn’t reminding him of his 
of frying 
clarns steals from a roadside clam stand 
and makes him hate himself. He may turn 
up a deserted country road to escape the 
loathsome reminders of his clam orgy, and 
as he rolls around a curve in the lonely 
road, pale and trembling and never want- 
ing to see or hear of a clam as long as he 
lives, he will inevitably encounter a regu- 
lation clam stand supporting a rudely let- 
tered sign reading, ‘Frankfurters, ice 
cream, tonics, clam broth and fried clams!” 
This would probably be the point at 
which he would start to hunt a doctor and 


| at which he could be depended on to give 
| large amounts of moral and financial sup- 


port to an enthusiastic movement toward 
total clam extermination. 
Although there seem to be enough clam 


| stands along the stern and rock-bound New 
| England coast to supply every. resident and 


every passing automobilist with one clam 
every three minutes for the next ninety- 
nine years, each year sees a steady increase 
in the number of clam dispensaries; while 
many of the existing clam stands are con- 
stantly throwing out small bays, protu- 
berances, porches and wens which clearly 
indicate that there are plenty of modern 
pilgrims who have not reached the clam- 


saturation point. 


Profit and Loss 


Persons prominent in the fried-clam game, 
as the saying goes, are inclined to ascribe 
the sudden popularity of the fried clam to 
the disinclination of the modern tourist to 


| separate himself from unnecessary quanti- 


ties of currency, to the growing reluctance 
of the womenfolk to spending two or three 
hours cooking and packing a nice lunch 
that is ruined by the unappreciative men- 
folk in fifteen minutes, and to the pale, 
flabby and somewhat defunct-looking shore 
dinners that are frequently dispensed at the 
more pretentious dak bungalows and lob- 


ster caravansaries, 


The clam merchants assure you that 
their business enables them to keep a finger 
on the economic pulse of the traveling 


| public. “ During the summer of 1923,” they 
| tell you, “motor parties would spend four 


| or five dollars for lunch. Durin 


the sum- 
mer of 1924 they spent a dollar and a 
quarter and hated to do it.” 

The fried clam is sold for fifty cents a 


| quart, and he is hot, crisp and juicy; and 


half a quart, containing some thirty of the 
toothsome, to quote the advertisements, 
little rascals, will keep anyone from suffer- 
ing any gnawing pangs of hunger, espe- 
cially when augmented by two doughnuts 
and a ten-cent bottle of the brilliantly 
colored liquid known to all good New Eng- 
landers as tonic. 

The shore dinner of the wealthier estab- 
lishments, on the other hand, kills an hour 


| of valuable time, can usually be depended 
| on to ruin two or three dollars a person, and 


too often consists of fish and lobster tasting 
vaguely of dish towels and served by haughty 
young ladies in tomblike dining rooms 
where a sentence uttered in a normal speak- 
ing voice causes every other diner to stare 


reproachfully at the speaker and impels the 
chef to stick his head out of the kitchen in 
an attempt to locate the disturbance. 

The fried-clam season for the small, or 
catch-as-catch-can, clam stand opens on 
Decoration Day and extends to Columbus 
Day, on October twelfth. Its chief busi- 
ness is done on Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays; and if it is a clean stand, with a 
clientele worked up during an existence of 
two or three or more years, it will fry 
twenty-five or thirty gallons of clams on 
each fair Sunday and holiday, and get ten 
quarts and more of fried clams out of each 
gallon; and the entire two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred quarts can be de- 


pended on to come to rest in the interior of | 


reckless and care-free tourists. 

Each gallon of clams costs the stand 
owner one dollar and twenty-five cents, and 
upward of ten pounds o 





fat at fifteen | 


cents a pound are needed to fry each gallon. | 


If the 
ments his income by baking forty or fifty 
blueberry pies each Saturday and Sunday 
and holiday, and by wip Nomen gy dough- 
nuts to extend from Paris, France, to Paris, 
Texas, if unrolled and placed end to end; 
and if the week-ends aren’t rainy and he 
doesn’t kick over his oil stove at the height 
of the midsummer rush, he stands to make 
between two and three thousand dollars 
during the four and a half months’ season. 


Where the Money Goes 


But if he cooks tough clams in soiled 
surroundings, or doesn’t attract much 
trade, or runs into a rainy summer, he will 
have to be content with a profit of two or 
three thousand cents, which is scarcely 
enough to content anyone except a clam. 

In addition to the fried clam, the modern 


rson who operates the stand aug-"| 





pilgrim who ventures within the stern and | 


rock-bound limits of New England seems 
to demand large quantities of antiques, if 
the number of antique marts along the 
roadsides is any indication of what the 
public wants. 

If Mrs. Felicia Dorothea Hemans, who 
was the originator of the line about the 
stern and rock-bound coast, had asked her 
celebrated question, “What sought they 
thus afar?”’ of an observer of the modern 
vilgrims—‘“‘What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? The wealth of 
seas, the spoils of war?’’—and had paused 
for a moment to catch her breath, the ob- 
server should have been able to pipe right 
up and tell her what it was that they 
sought—in addition to fried clams—and 
apparently still seek. 


f he had gone near the New England 


antique shops he would have known that 
they seek tavern tables, pie-crust tables, 
thousand-legged tables, just plain tables, 
cracked sap kettles, old bitters bottles, 
spinning wheels, sundials, H and L hinges, 
hand-wrought strap hinges, dilapidated 
doors, corner cupboards, tin lanterns, four- 
poster beds, pewter coffeepots, wagon seats, 
tin kitchen utensils, ship models that look 
as though they had been carved by a ship’s 
cook with a meat cleaver, old Wallopshire 
china, broken yarn winders, pine milking 
stools, cast-iron banks, Stiegel glass, Sand- 
wich glass, mustache cups, toothbrush 
tumblers, hooked rugs, hooked Windsor 
chairs, hooked church pews, hooked and- 
irons, mers. lowboys, bean pots, mor- 
tars and pestles, Rogers groups, china pug 
dogs, gld colored prints of young ladies 
with their undergarments hanging down 
around their ankles, rare old glass dishes of 
the sort that can still be bought in five-and- 
ten-cent stores, pure tin tea caddies, old 
door sills, old door frames, old doorknobs, 
old pieces of wainscoting, old bricks, old 
grindstones, old ax helves, old buggy whips, 
old stoves, and a number of other old thin 

whose reason for existing is heveustily 
baffling to the person who buys them as 
well as to the person who sells them. You 
can’t interest a New England tourist in 
bright jewels of the mine when he sees an 
antique shop and starts to run down a fine 
old three-legged sofa or a rare sample of 


Colonial ricochet work—which, as is well | Ft 


known, was made by placing a canvas four 


feet in front of a brick wall and then stand- | 
ing twenty feet away and throwing paint at | 


the wall so that it would bounce off against 
the canvas and form a design. 


| Sandan Pressen Sten Co. 
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| 
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will have the time of their young 


lives with this new combined 
swing, trapeze and flying rings; so 
will the girls! 


is the most fun, because it gives 
youngsters something new to do 
—something at which they can 
compete. It’s ideal, too, because 
it’s quickly put up, in any door- 
way — easily moved — completely 
adjustable —will hold 500 lbs. 
Can’t mar or scratch woodwork, 
because hooks have rubber tips. 
“The Doorway Gym” is the titie of 
our new book giving simple, inter- 


esting exercises that develop muscle 
and lungs. Write today, it’s FREE. 


Box G, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


Ask to see “The Busy Kiddie” in department, 
toy and sporting goods stores. 
If they don’t have it, write us direct. 
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Ideal Christmas Gift 












An easy twist—kernel comes out 
¥ whole. Cracks nuts without crush- 
ing the kernel—unbroken meats 
for cakes, candy or eating—no fly- 
ing shells or pinched fingers—no 
pulverized, useless kernels. 


IDEAL Cracker 


Lasts a lifetime. Order now 
for the holidays. Buy from 
your hardware, grocery or fruit 
store; or, mail stamps or mone 
order to us. Money back if 
not pleased. 


No. 2 Plain nickel, ea. . .75¢ 
No. 4 Highly polished, ea. $1 
Sent postpaid in U. 8. 
Cook Electric Company 
2706 Southport Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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MIDWEST RADIO CORP'N 
* _ Pioneer Builders of Sets 
438-H, E. 8th &t., Cincinnati, 
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FOR YOU 


Extra Annual Income 
No competition 
This Change-Ad Clock 
3.4 in your town can earn it. 





A few hundred dollars and a little spare time effort 
means $40 to $100 weekly profit in your own exclusive 
advertising busi Needn't i f th present 
occupation. Territory closing fast. Write today. 
KEI-LAC KOMPANY, 318 N 19th St, St Louis, Mo. 
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CHENEY 
. CRAVATS. 


mill! 










ho give months of 
keen pleasure for 
Christmas give 
Cheney Cravats 
or dive Che 
Tubulars. 

They are beau- 
tifully made of 
the finest silks 
in the smartest 
patterns. 

They reflect the 

ood taste of the 

Iver. 

Your haberdasher 
should have them 


Look for the name in the neckband 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
4th Ave. at 18th St., New York 


CHENEY 


TUBULARS 


























An Attractive { 
Gift in Xmas Box \ __ _. 
Hands or gloves won't slip— ™~S*y 


Warmer in Winter— 


. —- 
Cooler in Summer > 


— 

Each 
Postpaid 

Fits any car & 

State make 


Rid-Ged Grip 


THE WEDLER-SHUPORD CO., ST. LOUIS, U. 8. A. 














Learn to ski easily 


as you learned to skate. You don’t need hilly 
country. Go ski running whenever there is 
snow. It is exciting, thrilling 
sport. Women and children 
can ski as well as men. 


Learn to ski this year, Our 
FREE Book “How to Ski’ 


tells you all about skiing. Write for 
it y, sending us the name of your 
hardware or sporting goods dealer. 


TELMARK MFG. COMPANY 
Box it, Duluth, Mina. 












| fretfully. 


THE SATURDAY 


The number of antique shops that have 
sprung into being all over Sa England 
within the past few years is large and uncer- 
tain. To count them is fruitless, because by 
the time one has finished counting, several 
hundred new ones have sprung into exist- 
ence. At a casual estimate, however, one 
finds it difficult to travel more than two 
miles in any direction on any road in New 
England without emg up against an 
antique sign. Qccasionally, it is true, the 
antique dealer is forced to double in other 
commodities such as cider, fresh eggs or 
maple sugar. A sign near Portland reads, 


| “Antiques, Fir Pillows and Home Cook- 


ing.”” Some are even run in conjunction 
with the countless shoppes and tea cisterns 
which also have sprung up during the past 
few years to make life more thrilling and 
adventurous for the modern pilgrims. 

The person who is troubled with recur- 
rent antique fever, and who shakes all! over 
in a pitiable manner unless permitted to 
enter a stuffy building and paw over a 
number of dusty relics of the Chester A. 
Arthur period, will never be obliged to 


| suffer long in New England. 


The residents of New England, partic- 
ularly those of long standing, have earned 
a reputation for being as unwilling to part 
with money as a snapping turtle is to part 
with a finger to which it has attached itself. 
Though it is probable that this reputation 
is unwarranted, it is undeniable that the 


| residents of New England have been un- 


usually agile at perceiving the large profit 
to be made from unwary tourists through 
the antique business. 

Part of their agility may be due to the 


| fact that there are more antiques in New 
| England than in any other 


part of the 
country. A person with a trained eye for 
antiques in fact can find antiques in New 
England where the ordinary traveler can’t 
find anything. Not long ago I accompanied 
a trained antique hound to a deserted farm- 
house a few miles back from the Maine 
coast. Enthusiastic and energetic antique 
collectors had removed the brick walk to 
the front door, the big doorstep, the front 
door, the door posts and lintels, tho mantels 
over the fireplaces, the windows and window 
casings, the floors, the pine baseboards, the 
walnut balustrade of the front stairs, and 
scattered beams, partitions and hand- 
wrought nails. The house was a total 
wreck, staring wildly out of its sightless 
eyes and waiting for a northeaster to come 
along and blow it to a quick and painless 
end. There was nothing left of it but a shell. 
The antique hound prowled through it 
with disconsolate growls, and finally reached 
the dilapidated and plaster-strewn rooms 
on the second floor. Here he stopped, threw 
back his head and bayed triumphantly. 


A Great Discovery 


“Look there!"’ he gasped, pointing with 


| a trembling forefinger at a stained plaster 
| wall. “‘Look! Look! Wall! Woof! Woof! 


Woof! Wall! Wall!” 

Fearing that he was suffering from hallu- 
cinations or an overdose of fried clams or 
some other trouble that was making him see 
the ghosts of former inhabitants of the old 
house, I sought to calm him by patting him 
on the arm and urging him to come along 
quietly and get a nice long rest. He shook 
me off petulantly. 

“‘Can’t you see that wall?” he snapped 
“‘See that design stenciled on the 
plaster? That’s old stencil work! Fine old 
stencil work! See the beautiful pineapple 
design? That was put on before the days of 
wall paper! Rare? Why, gosh-durn it, 
that’s almost as rare as frog hair! And 
finer! Oh, much finer!” 

“Well,” I asked, ‘‘what are you going to 
do about it?” : 

“Do about it?” he exclaimed disgust- 
edly. “Why, have a carpenter come up here 
and cut out those panels; cut ’em right out 
and put a frame around ’em and hang 'em 
up! Rare? Why, they’re as rare as Pom- 

sian frescoes! Valuable? Gosh, yes! 

hy, they’re worth anything you can get 
for ’em! Now what do you know about 
people coming up here and taking every- 
thing out of this old house and leaving 
those panels!” 

His sincerity was so obvious and his en- 


| thusiasm so contagious that anybody with 


fifty dollars would have gladly parted with 
it in order to get those rare and valuable 
panels, and would probably have spent the 
rest of his life wondering what to do with 
them. 

The bulk of the treasures in the antique 
shops of the New England fried-clam belt 
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are worth a great deal if they are worth | 
what the canny New England antique deal- | 


ers ask—and frequently get—for them; but 


the fact that the present-day pilgrims are | 
willing to pay the prices that are asked is | 
not so much a recommendation for the | 
value of the antiques as it is a confirmation | 
of the theory that there’s one born every | 


minute. 


There are, for example, such things as | 


excellently built and carefully carved old 
pine corner cupboards with tops that arch 
over like the fluted edge of a scallop shell. 
These are beautiful, and fit well into any 
home with almost any sort of furniture, 
and are doubtless worth—-to a person who 
is somewhat at a loss to know what to do 
with his money—-the two and three and 
four hundred dollars that the clam-belt 
antique dealers ask for them. And then 
there are plain corner cupboards, built by 
careless workmen out of poor pine seventy 
and eighty and a hundred years ago, that 
are badly put together, not carved at all, in 
wretched repair, and quite incapable of 
harmonizing with anything except a medi- 
ocre lot of kitchen furniture. For these the 
New England antique dealers calmly de- 
mand from one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and eighty dollars—not because 
the wood or the lines or the workmanship or 
the finish is in any way beautiful, but be- 
cause they are old. Th 

knowing that the collecting of antiques is 


more or less fashionable, sometimes actu- 


ally pays these prices. 
Wise and Foolish Buyers 


The antique dealers only need to move 
one small step forward in order to be able 
to sell old eggs to tourists at higher prices 
than can be obtained for strictly fresh eggs. 
Any conscientious carpenter, L devoting 
two days’ work to twenty dollars’ worth of 
clear pine, can make a corner cupboard 


infinitely better, more graceful, more dur- | 
able, more beautiful and more useful than | 


these slovenly productions; but apparently 
the modern pilgrim has strayed so far from 
the common-sense views of the original 
Pilgrims that he prefers to be proud of the 
bad work of workmen who have been dead 
for eighty years rather than to be proud of 
the good work of living workmen. 

The collecting of antiques, generally 
speaking, has been popularized by persons 
who buy old things that are more beautiful 
and substantial than things that are made 
at the present day at prices cheaper ar little 
higher than they would be obliged to pay 
for their modern equivalents. 

The suckers who range up and down the 
stern and rock-bound coast proceed on a 
different basis. They buy old things that 
are uglier and less substantial than things 
that are made at the present day, at prices 
far in excess of what they would have to 
pay for better made and better looking new 
things. 

There is good reason in paying a high 
price for sturdy and spacatia old fanitare 
from the designs of such master craftsmen 
as Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Shearer, Duncan 


Phyfe, the Adam brothers, Chippendale, | 


Manwaring, Ince and Mayhew; but the 
misguided pilgrim who clutters his home 
and depletes his bank account by loading 
up on the nondescript junk of New England 
antique dens while the factories of Grand 
Rapids are turning out furniture as good as 
most of that which our forefathers were 
able to buy, deserves to have a commission 
of alienists sit on his head and take his 
check book and his wallet away from him. 

One could easily pick up, as the antique 
collectors so quaintly put it, enough chairs, 
bedstéads, tables, hooked rugs, door hinges, 
kettles, chests and what not in these Ness 
England antiquariés to furnish a house 
with nothing but genuine antiques; but 
the expense of furnishing an eight-room 
house would be around ten thousand dol- 
lars, providing one adhered to the more 
dilapidated and crummy pieces; and the 
interior of the house, when finished, would 
look as though it had served for some years 
as the nesting place for a Kansas cyclone. 

When one sticks to the finer pieces, the 
cost of furnishing a small eight-room house 
would climb up around the fifty-thousand- 
dollar mark—a state of affairs guaranteed 
to give any one of the Pilgrim Fathers a 
severe case of the pip. This estimate may 
arouse some protest; but in an antique 
shop in the beautiful and hospitable city of 
Portland, Maine, not long since, my eye 
fell on a handsome block-front mahogany 
desk. I unsuspectingly asked the dealer 
the price, and in a firm and resonant voice 
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Sunshine 


Real Tropic Cha 
4 ‘Days Big with cored 


You can most reliably plan on a va- 
cation of uninterrupted pleasure in 
this play spot because the famous 
sunshine has failed only 75 days in 14 
years, and because it’s warmed by the 
Gulf on the West Coast of Florida. 


This will be St. Petersburg's big- 
gest year—greatly enlarged attrac- 
tions, entertainment and hotel facili- 
ties for the benefit of the increasing 
hundreds of thousands of visitors 
who annually enjoy this sunny 
playground 

Here you have your choice—big 
time sport that gives youth full play, 
or delightful pastimes among palms 
and flowers, or just a chance to rest 
in quiet bowers of beauty. 

Classy golf and tennis, roque, bow!- 
ing on the green, checkers and chess 
Famous fishing and boating. Miles 
of colorful beaches and picturesque 
motor boulevards. Royal Scotch 
Highlanders Band plays daily at 
beautiful Williams Park. Festival 
of the States, a famous annual cele 
bration. The Yankees with Babe Ruth 
and the Boston Braves train here 

Real hospitality and consideration 
for guests is a St. Petersburg prin- 
ciple. Let us prove it by giving any 
information you would like to have— 
no obligation on your part Send 
the coupon 


| 
St.Petersburg 
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‘The Sunshine, City 


J 
2} M. A. Dillman, 
¥ Chamber of Commerce, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Please send me illustrated St. Petersburg 
booklet, and information regarding 
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‘You Are Guilty 
of Neglect~’ 


* your NEW auto- 
The penalty for your 
afele ss looking car in 
stead of one that permanensly retains the beauty 
and lustre of its original surface finish 


if you allow the finish 
mobile to wither and die. 
act is to drive a dull, drab, 


nize 


Pees PERM 


MAKES THE FIRST phasy a 
PERM ANIZE is not afinish —not a paint—nota 
pe lish; itis a lic quid presery ative that forms a glass 
like covering over the surface 
PERMANIZE closes the 
pores of your automobile’s 
finish with its hermetic seal 
\ and renders it impervious 







to the ravages of Time and 
The Elements 
Drow to the Permo Service 
Stesion in your cuy and get 
three to fowr times more 
“appearance mileage 


STANDARD SALES CO., Memphia, Tenn. 
Sele U. $. Distr rales 
Garegemen;: Detil of PERMA 
NIZE SERVICE RANG HISE for 


your city upon request 













INSTANT RELIEF FROM TIRED. ACHING FEET AND ANKLES 


Non Skid Arch Support is the traproved type of arch saver, 
perfected through our 95 yeare’ ¢ «perience in the manufac 
ture of all types of boty braces ‘lastic and light-weight 
The adiustable on-ekid cushbon p od onthe me to every 
movement of lnstep muscles and corrects fallen arches and 
toot strain. Overcomes pain in ba ll of fc xt and heel. Corrects 
other: foot troubles by supporting und etreng! hening muscles. 

Positive Retief ior Corns, Callouses, Busions 

Him inates nee of metal plates and leather liners. Worn 
by men, women ~ hildren with any etyle shoes and no 
larger stee required 


SUPPORT 


Mads in pink or black to fit « ery 





fon {;ueranteed Money back if 
\ Thousanc de in wee 
physicians 

ate alive of shoe when ordering 

wh h large ped 82.4%) pair; reeular 
ped $1 without pad $1.00 Ti 
vour Toumtied chiropodiet of dealer 
canmmet supply, order direct sent 


C.0. D. if desired 


THE OHIO TRUSS co. 


Cite ila rr INTED 
STATIONERY $400 
ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE FOR GIFTS 











300 Sheets, 100 Envelo winted with gar and addres 
{+ linee oF leew) in rich y~ wk blue ink, Sheet sige 6x7 Fine 
texture Memmermill Bond paper, smooth and beautiful. Extra 








heavy envelope. Shipped postpaid Denver Weet add 10 per 

™ Remit with order, money refended if ne satiafied 
Remember, there « only one “Ritomer”, known everywhere 
peretcrred hy theusends Order now for Christmas! 


RITEMOR STATIONERY CO. 
244 Ceatury Bulldina INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











HUNT] we Hunting & Fishing 
FISHING — f ired'icit oP ving: Raking 


cam ping and trapping stories 
and pictures, valuable in 
formation about uns, re 
volvers, fishing tactile, game 
law changes, beet places to 
get fish and game, etc. Bi 
gest value ever offered in 
6 sperting ma oe 
$1.08 for THREE Whore 
YEARS, or send 25¢ in 
stamps or coins for six 
months’ trial 
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906 Heebery Ss. ecten Mass. 
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| he unhesitatingly replied that the price was 
three Giemonal dollars. This price was for 
the one desk, and not for a dozen of them, 
as the uninitiated might suspect. 

“Not as the conquerer comes,” wrote 
Mrs. Hemans, speaking of the Pilgrim 
Fathers—‘“‘Not as the conqueror comes, 
they, the true-hearted came; Not with 
the roll of the stirring drums ——”’ 

Asa matter of fact, they didn’t come with 
any sort of roll, either drum or bank; but 
the modern pilgrim who comes to dally P 
among the antique shops must have a roll 
suffic iently large to choke an alligator; and 
if he isn’t a wise old owl, he will go away 
with as negligible a roll as the true-hearted 
had, and all that he’ll have to show for the 
deflation of his currency will be two or 
three moth-eaten tables and a pewter egg 
beater. . 

Owing to the ignorance of the amateur 
antique hound, who is too lazy to buy a few 
authoritative books on antiques and study 
the subject in order to find out the differ- 
ence between things that are merely old 
and not worth collecting at any price, and 
old things that are worth collecting if they 
can be bought reasonably, the many recent 
additions to the brotherhood of antique 
dealers along the stern and rock-bound 
coast are having soft and egreuali pick- 
ings. One lady in a small New England 
town had been dubbing along, as the vulgar 
phrase goes, at the antique business for 
many years, content with a reasonable 
profit on her investments. She was taken 
to task by a low and unprincipled acquaint- 
ance for not tacking higher prices on her 


| wares. She therefore doubled and tripled 


the price of everything; and she now makes 
some eight thousand dollars a year in a 
spends another four 
months roaming around the back country 
and buying all the old junk on which she 
can lay her hands, and devotes the re- 
mainder of the year to social amenities and 


| trivialities. 


In as much as authorities agree that there 
is one born every minute, it is highly prob- 
able that modern pilgrims will never be able 
to educate themselves in a body to the 
bunk in the antique business, and that the 
antique dealers are consequently embarked 
on along period of happiness and prosperity. 


Tea Rooms and Gift Shoppes 


The original sternness and rock-bounded- 
ness of the New England coast as recorded 
by Mrs. Hemans has been further alleviated 
and enhanced by large numbers of tea 
rooms and gift shoppes, which help along 
the scenery by nailing advertisements of 
their whereabouts to the trees, fences and 
barns that have not been preémpted by the 
fried-clam stands, the Frankfurter mer- 
chants and the lobster bungalows. 

These tea rooms and gift shoppes appeal 


| to the pilgrim in the passing tourists by 


| adopting quaintly 


adventurous names and 
the mangled spelling commonly believed to 
have obtained in Pil lgrim circles, where 
spelling was largely subordinated to the 
business of scratching a living out of the 
earth and storing up a large hoard of an- 
tiques to serve as bait to lure future gener- 
ations to New England. 

Thus it comes about that a gift shoppe is 
a shoppe and never a shop. Some virtue or 
good luck, or some subtle air of distinction, 
it is believed, would vanish from the shoppe 
that dared to come right out and call itself 
a shop. Ye Olde Shippe Shoppe, Ye Olde 
| Stagecoache Shoppe and Ye Olde Skulle & 
Crossbones Shoppe are the styles in names 
that go big with the gift-shoppe sette; and 
the word “olde” is considered permissible 
in connection with such an establishment 
three minutes after the last brushful of 
painte bas been applied to the fronte doore. 

The combination of “ Ye,’’ “Olde” and 
“Shoppe” on a signboard means—as surely 
as a ring around the sun means rain—that 
at the dwelling advertised by the sign one 
can purchase Chinese near-amber beads, 
cigarette boxes in tooled leather, delicately 
colored German prints, mah-jongg sets, 
silk scarfs, pure-bone cigarette holders and 
a thousand and one objects that are exactly 
what one wants for Cousin Farina’s birth- 
day or mah-jongg prizes, and over the selec- 


| tion of which one would have severely 


wrenched one’s brain if the gift shop 
hadn't happened to be there to supply the 
exact thing that one would never have 
thought of. 

Anybody who says a word against gift 
shoppes, even though some are slightly 
cheesy places, with not more than seven 
things from which to choose, is maligning 
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an institution that has done much to make 
stern and rock-bound New England infi- 
nitely less stern. As can well be imagined, 
Christmas would have been a very different 
—— for the Pilgrim Fathers if they 
could have gone over to Ye Olde Scrambled 
Egge Sho oppe around December twenty- 
fourth— Miles Standish and John Alden 
and Elder Brewster and Priscilla Mullins 
os ah oe White wrapped up in an an- 
~~ bedspread, and all the-rest of that 
ilgrim band, and bought one another per- 
fectly corking gifts for two dollars and 
thirty-five cents and less apiece, all done up 
in blue boxes and tied with pink ribbons. 
Nor can one say a word against the 
quaintly named tea rooms that < 0 so much 
to take the rockiness out of the New Eng- 
land coast—tea rooms like the Yodeling 
Crab or the Barytone Mackerel or the 
Twittering Heifer or the Warbling Barnacle. 
Without them, countless numbers of mod- 
ern pilgrims would have to get along from a 
heavy half-past-one lunch to a et 
seven-o’clock dinner without a scra 
nourishment except the unappetizing Bette 
mouthfuls that, they would otherwise pick 
up at some ice-cream joint. 


The Rural Real Estate Boom 


In between the spaces along the stern 
and rock-bound coast that are filled with 
the clam stands, tea rooms, gift shoppes 
and what not, one finds the monotony 
broken by roadside stands that advertise 
string beans, green corn, fresh peas, straw- 
berries, blueberries, tomatoes, apples and 
cider in-season, and by neat farmhouses 
decorated with signs announcing that tour- 
ists are accommodated. Tourists are as- 
sured: of accommodation, if they are in a 
mood for being accommodated, all over the 
broad New England landscape. 

This, together with the roadside vege- 
table stands, is due largely to the enterprise 
and alertness of New England real-estate 

age ents, who recently awoke to the possi- 
ities in assuring weary city folks that if 
ee would sink their savings in farms along 
main-traveled highways, they could sup- 
port themselves in luxury on the automo- 
bile trade forever after. 

One of the largest flies in that particular 
ointment is the distressing fact that a man 
who cultivates a ten or twelve-acre farm on 
a heavily traveled thoroughfare can, by 
working his head off, produce and sell to 
passing automobilists between eight and 
nine hundred dollars’ worth of garden 
truck in’ the course of one year; and on 
nine hundred dollars, nowadays, one will 
find it something of a strain to live in 
sybaritic ease. 

In order to be thus fortunate, he must 
have good weather on the bulk of Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays during the 
three growing months; for only on these 
days can he make sales of any size. Skilled 
farmers who have operated roadside stands 
on New England state roads for many 
years say that they seldom take in more 
than eight hundred dollars over their 
stands. For these sales they receive full 
market prices, whereas for the truck they 
sell to the city dealers they do not. 

As a result of the glowing prophecies 
made to city suckers by real-estate men, 
New England is heavily sown with disillu- 
sioned folk who are trying to wrench a 
living from roadside truck gardens and two 
or three rooms in which they are willing to 
accommodate tourists who seem heartlessly 
willing to be unaccommodated. One Maine 
farmer despondently opined that these mis- 
guided city people were good for three 
years. The first year they bought their 
places and didn’t do anything with them; 
the second year they sunk more money in 
them and found that they wouldn’t pay; 
and the third year they ss 
and went back to the city. 

As has been remarked elsewhere concern- 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 








Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin” cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ay UNDERWOOD 
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10 DAYS FREE TRIAL werner te ent 10 
days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process. 
GREAT PRICE SAVING inte. efor tae 
emi ypewr T te 
tory of its kind in the world by our Suauae oe ng pee ow o 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS joo" ‘nce 
notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine. 

FREE BOOK OF FACTS Wita'“tcostrrat 
system of rebuilding typewriters and also valuable information 
about the typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining 











d them at a loss 


ing the arrival of the first Pilgrims in New | 


England, the ocean eagle soared from his 
nest by the white wave’s foam, and the 
rocking pines of the forest roared; this was 
their welcome home. It is a good thing for 
all of us that the Pilgrims, on arriving, 
didn’t find the scenery obstructed by bill- 
boards, fried-clam stands, Frankfurter and 
tonic emporiums, gift shoppes, antique 
signs and announcements to the effect that 
tourists would be accommodated here; for 
being sensible and sensitive men, they would 

robably have shoved off from Plymouth 

ock with a roar that would have made 
that of the rocking pines sound like the 
futile chirp of the indigo bunting and dog- 
gedly set sail for Baffin Bay. 





Act Today! 5 
Mail Year 
Coupon Guarantee 
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‘ Get yours today. 


BRACH VACUUM 
ARRESTER 
L. S. BRACH MFG. CO. 


Newark BRAC * New Jersey 


for all purposes: Fine 
Original Designs hand letter classical 
borders, trade marks, letterheads, painted 
in color, book plates, eaiiaenachanant ~g: coklet ns 
Penn De Barthe, Designer & Iustrator, 929 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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No more 


Now women can buy a full-fashioned silk stocking 
with the absolute guarantee that no garter run 
can mar its beauty or interfere with the last- 
ing comfort which only a silk stocking can give. 
Rollins Runstop is a red stripe knit into the stock- 
ing where the strain is greatest—at the knee. 
Garter runs seldom, start in the hemmed top 
because of its double thickness—so the ordinary 
run-proof stripes at the bottom of the hem are 
of little value. Most runs start between the 
hemmed top and the knee, but with Rollins Run- 
stop no matter how many runs may start, no 
runs can go below the red stripe. It is no longer 
necessary to discard a pair of stockings after a 
few wearings. 

In the zest of the dance the garter clasp may give 
its silent, vicious tug, starting the runner on its 
downward course of destruction, But the 
runner stops at the red stripe—unseen. 

Again the garter tugs as you step out of your 
motor, or as you descend the steps into the 
brilliantly lighted supper room with all eyes 
upon you. The stealthy run makes another 
thrust. Again the red stripe stops it. 


economy and a 


(positive garter 





Always—the run stops at the red stripe at the 


knee. Your mind is at ease. Even with the 
shortest skirt—and they are getting shorter 
again—you need not suffer from stocking 


consciousness. 
That this new Runstop should be a Rollins de- 
velopment is quite natural. Since 1892 the 
Rollins Hosiery Mills have been making hosiery 
better. “Perfect fit and lasting beauty” has 
been more than a phrase. It has been a rigid 
specification for Rollins hosiery for men, women 
and children. 

Look for the Rollins Runstop and enjoy freedom 
from the annoyance, embarrassment and expense 
of garter runs. As a protection against imita- 
tions the Rollins Runstop will always be red, 
regardless of the color of the stockings. 





Also as a mark of identification this label will 
appear on every pair right at the Runstop. 
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embarrassing garter runs 


Rollins Runstop ~ always red and always at the 
knee~gives you complete silk stocking satisfaction 


It identifies Rollins Runstop in full-fashioned, 

medium and heavy weight silk and chiffon in all 

the popular colors, Here are two of the popular 

styles in which the Runstop is a feature. 
Service Stocking: Full-fashioned pure-dyed, 
glove-fitting service stocking of pure silk 
with lisle top and reinforced heel, toe and 
sole. Sizes 8% to 10. Colors: black, white, 
gun metal, medium gray, airedale, bracken, 
cordovan, nude, racquet, beige, stone gray, 
banana, tan, bunny. Ask for Style No. 
2020 . i $1.75 
All Silk Chiffon: Beautiful, clearly knit 
pure silk chiffon. Silk to top. Sizes 8% to 
10. Colors: black, gun metal, silver, cor- 
devan, nude, beige, tan. Ask for Style No. 
2323 $2.90 

If your dealer does not carry the Rollins Runstop, 

send direct, enclosing money order. Be sure to 

state style number, size and color wanted. 

For Christmas—Rollins Hosiery combines sense 

and sentiment most happily. 

Rollins is sold only through reliable merchants, 

never by house-to-house canvassers. 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Des Mot ind Boone, low 


Factorie 


OLLINS HOSEERY 


Little Folks 
Will Love 
“Baby Rollo” 





One of those cunning, cuddly stocking dolls— 
7 inches high—dressed in sweater and cap in 
dainty colors—sent on receipt of 35 cents in 
stamps. Mail this coupon today. 


For Men,Women and Children 





ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS 
Des Moines, lowa 

Enclosed find 34 cents in 
stamps, for which please send 
“Baby Rollo” to: 


Nam 


Street 
N f stor 


me v e 
where I bay hosier 
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“Pol say he was a 
pretty fast baby.” 
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Prodas or 
How Could You 


A New Novel by 
HARRY LEON WILSON 


Which will tickle 
every husband and 
terment every wife 


All bookstores — $2.00 


Bock 


119 West 40th Street, New York 






















Four months ago | was a pay-ro! ol! clerk with a sal 
ary of a month Any ao getter who has the 

*Pep.” and wants a ree! sales proposition had 
better conne net with the yr-Fyte 
} territery can be obtaimer “ 
WE NEED Seo MORE. MEN TO FILL POST 

TIONS WORTH $200 to $500 PER MONTH 
; ar io te et Sos mand by 
*« ee 
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experienc 


ary es we show you the way to extablish a ry 
» able ‘and dignifiee business of your own 
Ir syne averaged 820.77 pets pes day for 
17 days De Price has averaged §1 per week 
pre wt for six years Slidell and V {les cold $25,000 in two years 
Howard earned $100 in one day. Write quick for details 





THE FYR-FYTER CO., 416 Fyr-Pyter Bidy., Dayton, 0. 





T mast exquisite pefume ever produced. 
Made without aleohol. Bottie with long glase 
stopper, containing eon for 6 mponihe, 
Lilac or Crabapple 61.90; Lily of the Valle 
$2.00. Ac druggist’sor by m L 
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Send 20 cente stamps for m‘niature bottle. 
Send $1.00 for Souvenir Box of five 25 cent 
botiles - five diferent odors 


72.) 165 First St, San Francisco 


Serid $12° For 
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THE LABORER’S LUNCH 


(Continued from Page 18) 


will, nine times out of ten, be stuffing him- 
self with a lunch colossal and rich. Any 
sane man who knows the effect of over- 
feeding will agree that this may become 
a menace to indust I state a fact and a 
logical conclusion. The sociologist, the great 
thinker and the efficiency expert can make 
what they will of them. 

But the crammed dinner pail is no doubt 
here to stay. Like every American con- 
sumer the workingman wears more clothes, 
he has more amusements, and he eats much 
more at every meal than the consumer of 
McKinley’s time. I need cite only one 
proof of the increase in the individual con- 
sumption of food in America. Everyone 
knows about the enormous growth in recent 
years of the sales of proprieta remedies 
for every variety of digestive ill. At least 
once a week the druggist puts a new laxa- 
tive or a new cure for stomach trouble on 
his shelves. And in the past ten years 
dietitians and originators of nature cures 
for the stomachache have made millions. 
What but overeating in the years of pros- 
»erity could have created such a demand 
Ae these cures and methods of relief? 


And This is What He Eats 


The case of the American lumberjack is 
one that I know intimately. In the old 
days in the pineries of Michigan and Wis- 
consin the choppers and rivermen were fed 
on beans, salt pork and sour-dough bread. 
Coffee, sugar and dried apples were luxuries 
for Sunday feasts. But illness was seldom 
known in the logging camps of that time. 
“Smalls 20X Was the only disease they knew 
about,’ po Dr. Thomas J. LeBlanc, of the 
Public Health Service, in writing about the 
Michigan lumberjacks he knew in his boy- 
heod. But go today to any logging camp 
in the Nort eons and see the loggers at 
supper. On the wide tables you will see 
platters of steaks and pork chops, bowls of 
stew.made from the dinner roasts, plates of 

| sausage and cold boiled ham, huge dishes 

| of potatoes, beans, canned corn, peas and 
spinach, and bowls of cold cabbage or po- 
tato salad, cookies, doughnuts, cakes, pies 
and puddings, light bread, hot biscuits and 
| corn bread, rolls of butter, bowls of pre- 
serves and jelly, tea and coffee in fat 
| granite-ware pots, and in the summertime 
pitchers of milk and lemonade. View one of 
these daily feasts, and then go to the com- 
missary. The timekeeper will show you a 


ve | pet chest of bottles and oy boxes; and 
n 


e will tell you that he hands out nearly as 
many bottles of Lampblack Stomach Tonic 
as he does pounds of chewing tobacco. You 
should then be fortified and prepared to 
look on the typical laborer’s lunch and be- 
lieve your eyes. Here is a list of the con- 
tents of the lunch pail when it is filled at 
the usual workingman’s boarding house, 
where from seven to nine dollars a week is 
charged for board. Each sandwich is made 
with slices cut from a pound loaf of bread. 

1 ham sandwich 
1 bologna sandwich with mustard 
1 egg sandwich with lettuce 
1 jell sandwich 
1 boilec i egg 
2 pickles 
1 celery stalk 
3 green onions 
l —- or sixth of pie 
oughnut 
3 cookies 
1 piece of cake 
1 glass of apple sauce or canned fruit 
1 apple or orange or banana 
1 pint of hot coffee 
This is a formidable array of food as it 
stands on the table ready to be stowed 
away. The box of the standard lunch pail 
| is five and a half inches wide, four inches 
deep and ten and a half inches long. This is 
the way it is filled: First, a waxed-paper 
bread wrapper is placed in the box in such 





:| 
| a fashion that its edges can be folded over 


the lunch when it is packed in. For the tin 
| box will draw moisture like a bread steamer, 
and the sandwiches will quickly become 
soggy unless they are protected by waxed 
| paper. Then the one egg and the two meat 
sandwiches are placed flatwise in one end of 
the box. The jelly sandwich is placed next, 
and on it go the pie and the cake. Next, the 
glass of fruit is put in the third corner, and 
the doughnut in the remaining one. The 
orange or apple is nestled in the hole of the 
pickles, egg, celery and 


| onions fill the remaining crannies and nooks, 


and the cookies make a level top for the 
lunch. The waxed paper is folded tightly 
over; the vacuum bottle is filled and placed 
in the lid of the pail; the workingman has 
finished his breakfast of fruit, cereal, ham 
and eggs, toast, hot cakes and doughnuts, 
and he grabs the heavy lunch pail in a pow- 
erful grip and ambles away to work, puffing 
happily on a tailor-made cigarette. 

I have carried, I estimate, at least a thou- 
sand lunches on jobs of many sorts in a 
dozen states. I have described the average 
lunch put up at the workingman’s boarding 
houses. Some of them, P course, put up 
lunches that have thin slices of bread, puny 
dabs of meat, a narrow wedge of pie, and 
a spare and meager piece of cake. On the 
other hand, some put up lunches that bulge 
the sides of the box and overflow when the 
lid is lifted. But the average one just 
aa 4 fills the box of the lunch pail. 

The lunch carried by the married work- 
ingman does not differ much from the 
boarding-house lunch asarule. But a mar- 
ried man can have what he pleases to eat; 
and I have seen awe-inspiring lunches 
carried by married men of unique tastes. 
In San Francisco I knew a teamster who 
had come from Louisiana and had brought 
with him his drawl and other peculiarities 
which gave the California muleteers great 
delight. 
like a bough of cypress over his mouth. He 
had heavy frowning eyebrows, and a peaked 
head on which he kept the hair clipped to a 
short peer. He dressed in neat blue 
serge 
he then wore a high rubber collar. 





An enormous mustache drooped | 


or Saturday nights and Sundays, and | 
But he | 


declared a righteous aversion to neckties. | 
He did not mind most other varieties of | 


wickedness, but gaudy neckties he would | 


not tolerate. He often talked at length 


about a growth in the region of his stomach; | 


and bread, he declared, was poison to him. 
So his wife always fixed fri 
or baked potatoes in his lunch, instead of 


the starchy wheat food that poisoned him. 


potato cakes | 


Apparently the growth was unaffected by | 
alcohol or nicotine, for the man consumed | 


a pound of chewing tobacco each week and 
large quantities of hard liquor. But he was 
sure that he would have a long life, because 
he always took care of himself and never 
touched the poison of bread. 


A Dainty Dessert 


In Kansas City I knew a worker who 
made the men in an iron-and-steel works 
stare with amazement as he ate the regula- 
tion lunch, and then topped it off with a pint 
jar of canned peaches and rich cream. xs 
Denver flour mill I met a worker who had 
a passion for chocolate cake. For years he 
had brought hunks of this pastry in his 
lunch, his friends said, and a cup of whipped 
cream for flavoring. When I knew him he 
had begun to complain of stomach trou- 
ble. Someone gave him some health maga- 
zines; he selected a diet haphazardly from 
it and began to. cure himself. This diet 
called for a breakfast of oranges and a lunch 
of nuts and raisins. Each noon he would 
sit with the gang of truckers and eat one 
glass of walnuts and almonds, and one of 
seedless raisins. Sneers, jeers and raucous 
laughter could not move him from his de- 
termination to rid himself of stomach trou- 
ble and not “‘pay out a lot of money for 
nothin’ to the doctors.” Each day he 
trucked tons of flour from the storerooms 
to the freight cars. When I left he had been 
on his diet for a month. He was very thin, 
but still very game. 

“T may not have so much strength and 
weight as I used to have,” he would say, 
“but just look at my clear complexion.” 

Whether he died a martyr to the science 
of self-healing I do not know. The chances 
are that he did. The preachers of visionary 
cures for physical ills are as deadly in their 
small way as the hordes of visionaries who 
shout and boast everywhere about their 

terous panaceas for the ills of our 
sociai and industrial life. 

There are many workingmen who find 
the standard lunch pail inadequate and who 
carry extras in their pockets. Some, again, 
carry only a couple of meat sandwiches and 
a piece of pie. Some like all jelly sand- 
wiches; others want all meat and no sweet 
stuff; and still others declare that they 
want nothing better for lunch than a good 
big pie. Pie—particularly mince, custard 
and apple- has surprisin staying qualities, 
and a whole pie is not indigestible for a man 
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THE SATURDAY 


who is working hard, unless he crowds a lot 
of meat in with it. I have made a lunch on 


| a whole pie and a quart of milk, and then 
| done four hours of hard work afterward 


without getting hungrier than after a regu- 
lar meal. But most of us who work with 


| our hands in American industry and carry 


| pleasure; 





lunches to the works, like one that differs 
little from the boarding-house lunch which 
I described. 

Last and most pleasant, I will tell about 
the pleasure and romance of the American 
laborer’s lunch hour. For he has made it a 
it has developed in this respect 
along with golf, the movies and radio, I 
feel on the defensive here, for I have a new 
subject, a new view. Ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of the word pictures of the human 
side of American industry are gloomy and 
tragical. I know they are false as repre- 
sentations of our typical industrial life. I 
should feel like a fool if I thought I had 
spent fifteen years of my manhood in such 
a life as is portrayed in the usual sociologi- 
cal study. Even when such a study is hon- 
est it nearly always pictures the centers of 
alien labor in America—the textile mills of 
New England, the garment shops of New 
York, the steel industry, and Eastern coal 
mining. I know that the centers of alien 


| labor are small dark spots in a colorful, 


pleasurable life. The alien laborers have 
imported more than alien blood, which may 
or may not be as good as any native strain. 
They have brought over also the political 


| and social creeds originated by the gloomy 


ag revolutionary dervishes and cel- 
r plotters of their dismal homelands. 
They have brought over dirty and stingy 
habits of living, which only years of Amer- 


| iean life will shake loose from them; and 


| university sociologist. 


under the most favorable conditions, in the 
times of prosperity, they deliberately live 
the old European life—and save American 
dollars. 

Consequently a center of alien popula- 
tion in America may be as gloomy, tragic, 
and slum grown as the East End of Lon- 
don. It is sure to offer desirable material to 
the tender-hearted, soft-souled writers who 
have been trained in the ideas of the typical 
They look for sub- 
jects that will call forth the dolorous battal- 
ion of tear-squeezing adjectives—bruised, 
beaten, oppressed, afflicted, sorrowful, 
stricken, piteous, worn, gnarled, cowed, 
stooped, starved, exploited victims! Surely 
victims are better material for sob words 
than the man of plump shape and con- 
tented countenance who lifts a fat sand- 
wich in a hand that has a big seal ring on 
his third finger. It is said that America’s 
victims would live otherwise if they could. 
My Hunyok friends did not. Each mixer 
on that cement gang received three dollars 
and fifty cents for eight hours. I was paid 

two dollars and seventy-five cents on my 

-— of water hauling. This was in 1913. 
hey still lived like victims and shook their 
heads over my extravagant tastes. 


Workers as Consumers 


The truth is that America’s victims live 
in their fashion because the customs and 
habits of a lifetime are not shaken off in one 
ime or ten years. There is some psycho- 
ogical fact which makes it as hard for the 
Hunyok to pay three dollars for a lunch 
pail and then carry a huge lunch in it as it 
is for the Yankee to get along with a lunch 
of black bread and sour wine and sleep in 
one room with eleven others. It is a fact 
which the sociologists and great thinkers 
have not explained. 

The pleasures in the typical life of labor 
in this country are plentiful and real, how- 
ever. Automobile manufacturers prove it 
in tables which show that workingmen are 
the majority of car owners. Take away the 


parcesee of working folk and the dance- 


nall industry would soon be bankrupt. 
Phonograph, radio and movie corporations 
would all suffer enormous losses if the 
American workingman should suddenly de- 
cide to be a victim and refuse to spend 


| money for enjoyment in his leisure hours. 


And there is the pleasure of work itself — 
but this is heresy indeed. Sherman’s de- 
scription of war has so often been applied 
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to work that one might as well speak of sca 
pleasures of Hades. 

But the pleasures of the lunch pour. at | 
least, may not be denied. They begin at 
about half past ten, when the first spark of 
forenoon hunger kindles a light of anticipa- 
tion. To make the picture real I must draw 
from my own experience. And I will take 
the picture from my hardest job—four 
months as a stacker in the drying shed of a 
brickyard. This was a small yard that put 
out from twenty-five to thirty thousand 
bricks in eight hours. Pete Rice and I un- 
loaded the green bricks from the cars on 
which they were hauled from the press. 
Thirteen green bricks were on each board 
in the car, making a weight of about fift 
pounds. There were four sections in eac 
car, and eleven tiers of these boards in each 
section. Pete would seize one end of a 
board, I would seize the other, and we 
would carry it to a place in a drying-shed 
stall. About twenty-two hundred such 

trips of lifting, carrying and placing made 
a fair eight hours of work. Pete and I did 
not toil so hard as the men who built the 
kilns by contract. Still we did pretty well, 
handling around fifty-five tons of bricks 
each day, carrying some of them as far as 
ten feet and lifting them above our heads. 
Two lumber pilers will stack one hundred 
tons of lumber in one day without over- 
exertion; 
shovel more than twenty tons of coal in 
eight hours; figures do not tell much in 
such cases, for bricks are bricks, lumber is 
lumber, and coal is coal. However, when 
two men have handled seventeen tons of 
green bricks by half past ten in the morning 
they are apt to feel at least a delicate stir of 
hunger. 

Pete and I had little delicacy; whenever 
we felt the first morning pang of hunger it 
was a heavy, man-size jab that let us know 
that real fil ing was expected in the interior 
at the regular lunch hour. Every day reg- 
ularly at 10:30 Pete would say, “Them hot 
cakes I had for breakfast ain’t stickin’ very 
tight to my ribs this mornin’. Don’t know 
whether I’ll make it or not.” 


The Hungry Hours 


His glance would wander down to the far 
end of the shed where his lunch pail stood 
in a shady corner. 

“Wisht I had time for a piece of pie. 
Maybe I c’n Hell, no; here comes 
another car. Le’s tie into ’er, kid.” 

At eleven Pete would say, ‘Gettin’ 
pretty lank. Oh, well, we’re on the last 
hour of ’er. Le’s take on some eatin’ to- 
baccer and call it good.” 





but the best coal heaver cannot | 





wants one 
for special offer 


We'd fill our cheeks from his plug, wipe | 


the sweat out of our eyes, and have at the 
next load. In the last half hour the delights 
of anticipation opened in full bloom. Not 
only with us but from all over the yard 


would come shouts and jests from the work- | 


ers, whose spirits pranced and 7 red as 
the lunch hour approached. The off-bearers 
had grins as they raked the green bricks 
from the conveyor belt, the transfer man 
had a gay shine in his eye as he shoved the 
cars down the rails, and the engineer, eat- 
ing now, so that he could go over his 
machinery at noon, looked cheerful and com- 
jlacent, refusing to worry for the time be- 
ing about his power plant. 

“Five minutes till that time!’ Pete 
would yell. “ Yar-r-r-r, Steevey, we can do 
the rest of ’er standin’ on our heads, hey, 
boy?” 

Compensations and pleasures in hard 
toil? Plenty of them. The athlete at his 
strenuous games, the devotee of setting-up 
exercises, the office man on the golf course, 
the city hunter tramping through the 
woods—they all may know the pleasure of 
being Fiewr: hungry; but they cannot 
know it as the man who does hard manual 
toil day after day, year after year, knows it. 
His whole physical organism develops the 
pleasure of eating into a natural pleasure 
for him, a natural compensation. His 
spirit, his thoughts become attuned to it. 


Subconsciously his whole being during the 
last hour of work in each half shift 
its forces for the habitual events o' 
time. 


athers 
meal- 
When that true hunger comes at its 
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HRISTMAS comes but—52 times a year! That’s 

a rather amazing statement, isn’t it? But let’s see 
how true it can be: Christmas comes but once, for 
example, to the man who receives his twentieth ash-tray 
and his ’steenth red necktie. But Christmas comes 52 
times to the lucky man who finds in his sock agift which & 
he can bank on for thrills, laughs and ,“‘solid stuff” | 
every week throughout the year. Is there such a gift? 
The answer is— 





The Saturday Evening Post 


yo 'Rrnextrquestion logically is, how much 

does it cost? Only $2! (Foreign $6.) 

And for that two-spot, the man whom you 

to delight—-Dad, brother, uncle, 

friend—-will not only receive, as regularly as 

Thursday comes around, a clean, fresh Post 

from the Postman but will enjoy a full evening 

of jovial companionship with breezy story 

tellers, inimitable fun makers and the keenest 7 
minds in business, politics, science, art. ' 


che 0Se 


A superb gift announcement for each per- 
son— many women like The Post too—for 
whom vou order a year’s subscription, will be 
sent without charge, in your name, to arrive in 
the Christmas mail. 


Two Other Excellent Gifts 


For any woman — The Ladies’ Home Journal 
12 issues $1 (Foreign $2.50) 


For any man—The Country Gentleman 


§2 issues $1 (Foreign $2.50) 

From these three publications you can select sure- 
to-please presents for all your Christmas list. And 
once your order is mailed —there’s a handy form in 
subscription copies of this issue—your Christmas 
worries are over, 
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nee hour it brings a bodily glow with it, 
eener zest of mind and spirit, a feeling of 
exuberance in each muscle. I write these 
lines after a light lunch that suffices in the 
desk work that I am now doing. But sv 
strongly does the remembrance of the force 
of the healthy hunger of my laboring days 
come back to me that I experience it again, 
and my mouth waters at the thought of my 
old black lunch pail. 
What an erroneous picture we have of 
the worker at the end of his day of toil, a 
icture not of healthy hunger but of the 
Someer of starvation! What nonsense! Go 
to any factory, see the workers come to 
work in the morning; they saunter and idle 
along; they move slowly and comfortably 
as they prepare for work. At the end of the 
day you will see an eager, jostling, rushing, 
bright-eyed crowd that has healthy weari- 
ness, healthy hunger, and a healthy prom- 
ise of food, rest and play to cheer it. This 
is the true picture. The hardest work does 
not exhaust or starve a healthy man. He 
can—and I refer you to cvertime workers 
such as longshoremen for proof —do twenty- 
four consecutive hours of the hardest work 
and still walk home unassisted, if he has 
fifteen or twenty minutes for a lunch in 
each four or five hours. I myself have 
worked double shifts many times at han- 
dling lumber. Such scenes of exhaustion 
from labor as are given in Jack London’s 
John Barleycorn and Martin Eden are as 
false as his sociological ideas were non- 
sensical. 
So when Pete and I sat down with the 


| gang on the sunny platform in front of the 
| sheds to eat our lunches we were at our 


a physical pitch of the day. The sap 
f life was rushing up in us as it does in the 
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oaks in spring. We were workingmen at our 
lunch on the job, for the time a race apart. 

There was never much talk for the first 
fifteen minutes. Cheeks bulged, eyes glit- 
tered in the soft sunlight. ‘‘Chomp, 
chomp, chomp,” as the sandwiches were 
done away with. The pastries disappeared. 
The vacuum bottles gurgled as they were 
drained. Heavy sighs and labored breathing 
then. Scratching of matches; the tick- 
ling pungent ors of tobacco smoke. 
Thirty-five minutes until working time. 
Solid comfort. Satisfied. Oh, happy days! 

The pleasant spell of the hour is upon 
me. I can see old Paul Rice leaning back 
on a pile of burlap, his garterless white wool 
socks falling over his shoe tops, his hat 
pulled down over his drowsy Y om, smoke 
curling from his pipe, his wrinkles forming 
lines of kindly humor as he jests with 
newly wedded Sam Johnson. Ike tells 
about his plans to go back to Illinois in the 
fall; George and Walt argue about their 
fishing trip of the Sunday before; Fat and 
Ed, the kiln men, figure on the week’s 
earnings from their contract work; Ernie 
and I consider the Jones sisters, and Mary 
and Dora, and Ruth and Sadie, and try to 
decide on which pair we shall take out in 
his flivver on Saturday night. 

Politics? Evils, conflicts and perils? 
Pressing problems? Well, we argufied oc- 
casionally, after the fashion of the crowd at 
the country grocery store, but it was mostly 
a bright and mellow hour of social pleasure. 
If a politician was mentioned it was for a 
snicker; if a red rabble rouser was men- 
tioned it was for a horse laugh. It was a 
time of content and good feeling; we were 
never angry with anyone. Such were the 
blessings of the full dinner pail. 
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TO MEN IN INDUSTRY 








There are 112 shovelsful 
of coal in every ton - 


53 are often wasted - - 


But they can always be 


saved - 


Those losses which Johns-Manville 
can stop for you are those due to: 


Air Leakage through boiler settings 
and the short circuiting of hot gases 
through leaky boiler baffles. 


Heat Radiation from pipes, machines 
and various surfaces including the boiler 
setting itself. 


Steam and Water Leakage through 
improperly packed flanges, joints and 
stuffing boxes, and from improperly 
trapped steam lines. 


Friction between packing and moving 
rods and plungers. We continually 
study the causes of and remedies for 
fuel waste because we produce a line of 
Asbéstos products used to reduce fuel loss 
to the minimum. 






INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
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We educate our men to quickly 
determine the cause and prescribe 
the remedy. 

Some losses are exceedingly insidious 
and are hard to find but easy to check. 

It is just as much the business of our 
men to help find losses in your plant as 
it is to give you information about In- 
sulation, Packings, Refractory Cements, 
Baffle Walls, Steam Traps and other 
Asbestos productsand Power Specialties. 

So, there is no reason why you can- 
not save every shovelful of these 53 that 
may be wasted. Careful and economical 
plant operation with the backing of 
Johns-Manville Service to Industry will 
do this. 


Write or ’phone your nearest Johns- 
Manville branch today, 











Branches in 62 Large Cities. 





For CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO., Ltd., Toronto 
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Will your Christmas stocking, in 
this happy year, hold more than 
ever before? At your service, here 
and now, is a stocking that will 
hold more. Sturdiness! The out- 
standing fact about Phoenix 
hosiery is that it carries those who 
walk within it over record miles, 
in elegance, and at low cost. This 
world’s most wanted hosiery is 
made in all the modish shades of 
silk, and silk-and-wool, for men, 
women and children. “The one 
complete line’—it is sold every- 
where. Your Christmas stocking. 
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| Sheyll have 
(Christmas Dinner 


A real Christmas dinner—with cream 
soup, and mashed potatoes, and cream gravy, 
and pumpkin pie, and coffee, creamed. 


The Pet Milk in the Christmas basket 
assures all these things,—and they'll be as 
rich, and as good and as wholesome as can 
be made for any table. 


The cream soup and the mashed potatoes 


and the cream gravy will have the ‘‘cream’ 
and butter’ flavor that requires a lot of but- 
ter where ordinary milk is used. The coffee 
will have the fine, creamed flavor that makes 
Pet Milk the favorite cream supply in thou- 
sands of homes. 


For the Christmas dinner—for every meal 
of every day in the year—Pet Milk is a 
complete milk supply for every household. 
We will send you free booklets with recipes 
illustrating its superiority. 


Your grocer has two sizes—tall and small. 


Pet MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
836 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, 





A Gold Medal 
Ginger Bread Bakerman 
Ask your baker 
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WASHBURN'S 


FLOUR 


| GOLD MEDAL | 
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You can depend upon your baker for 

wholesome, cheerful Christmas goodies, 

The best bakers everywhere use 
Gold Medal Flour. 
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